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CRITICAL  OPINIONS. 


T ’BLATANT  suce£s  dc  ccs  deux 

AJ  volumes  gloritlo  a In  fois  le  laborious 
A?rivnin  qni  y a consncre  tant  d’nnneea 
d'&udos,  ot  la  nation  Anglaise,  ft  laquclle 
il  Vadresse  specioloment.  On  nime  ft  lea 
nulnt  rer  nu  grand-jour,  on  s'honore  do  lea 
lire,  ct  on  eat  beiireux  do  les  poss^der.’1 
Revue  Bbitaxtcioue,  F(5v. 

"TV)R  comprehensiveness,  deep  and 
J-  conscientious  and  extensive  invea- 
libation,  and  that  atilt  rarer  quality  of 
mind,  which  takes  equal  interest  in  and 
equally  suits  itself  to  the  widely  varying 
branches  of  a large  subject,  scientific, 
historical,  antiquarian,  and  descriptive, 
this  book  is  n model,  and  stauds  unsur- 
passed among  the  many  remarkable  works 
which  have  been  produced  on  the  countries 
of  our  Eastern  empire.”  Guauuiax. 


“ fTHE  most  complete  and  satisfactory 
X account  which  we  possess  of 
Ceylon,  Sir  Emerson  Tennant's  work  may 
be  usefully  consulted.  The  author  lias 
culled  from  writers  of  all  nations  — 
English,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Dutch, 
and  French,  as  well  oa  from  Oriental 
sources — all  tlmt  is  most  trustworthy  nud 
valuable  5 and  has  combined  this  with  the 
fruits  of  his  own  personal  observation. 
His  volumes  will  save  the  labour  of  re- 
ference to  these  multifarious  authorities ; 
they  will  assist  those  to  whose  care  the 
destinies  of  this  rising  colony  may  bo 
hereafter  confided,  and  instruct  the 
looker-on  who  oonteinplates  with  pa- 
triotic interest  the  unexampled  operations 
of  British  euorgy.”  Mohmxo  Post. 
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the  most  com- 
yot  appeared  in 
any  foreign  de- 
pendency of  the  Crown ; and  to  our 
teeming  imputation,  cribbed  amt  conftnod  In  tbolr 
narrow  inland*,  a bonk  wliich  contain*  a round  of 
mil  venal  Information  reflecting  any  ot  llic  out  lying 
livid*  of  HrttMi  enter i>riw,  cannot  lie  other  tiinn  a 
gra»t  loon.  Tho  natural  capacities  of  the  will  of 
Ceylon,  and  tliu  artilldal  rr*nuroc*  which  may  be 
brought  to  liear  noon  It,-  the  economical  a*  well  oa 
the  political  ro*ulU  of  Brlihtb  rule,— arc  handled  in 
n style  which  not  only  skew*  Sir  Ktnci  non  |u  be 
«if  hi#  sntricrt,  but  indicate* 
antcrh 


thoroughly  I 

mind  ungtilurly  capable  of  in, 


master 


P .-■ft - - PB.  - 1 - ■ JfcfSrinic  a groat  variety 

of  subject*,  each  in  lUcII  an  important  Intellectual 
study.  Moreover  the  author  combine*  in  a rare  de- 
gree the  imuli tie*  of  the  achulur,  the  mnu  of  adcnce, 
nud  the  politician ; and  it  la  not  ton  inuoli  to  «ay 
thut  Id*  Imok  will  lie  for  many  a year  the  standard 
work  on  Ceylon  In  EngUeh  libmrfca."  Jon.x  Hull. 


"Cm  JAMES  EMERSON  TEN- 
O KENT’S  Qeyton  is  undeniably  a 
remarkable  work.  As  a physical,  histo- 
rical, and  topographical  account  of  one  of 
the  most  important  islands  under  British 
dominion,  it  is  replete  with  interesting 
and  curious  matter.  From  tho  {estiva- 
tion of  fishes  to  tho  historical  details  of 
the  planting  of  the  sacred  Bo-tree  of 
Anarnjapoora  (B.c.  288) — from  the  fan- 
tastical varieties  of  orthopterous  insects 
which  simulate  inanimate  nature  iu  tho 
forcffU  of  Ceylon,  to  the  tradition*  of  tho  sacred 
founder  U|K>u  Adam’*  Peak-  Fauna,  Flora,  M ne- 
mo*! no— fvety  branch  of  knowledge  ha»  been  forced 
to  yield  Ha  fruit  to  tho  Inquiring  ardour  of  tho  late 
Government  Secretary.  Written  with  great  cicar- 
nca*.  amt  pemlmully  with  considerable  descriptive 
power,  and  fortified  at  oil  point*  with  *|xvillc  refer- 
ence* to  autlioritiea,  thi»  mult  of  hi*  otini-oWcial 
labour  cannot  fait  touccura  itself  u permanent  place 
among  the  local  handbooks  of  «i!emv  and  history 
which  adorn  all  large  liliraritw,  and  are  valued  bv 
all  .orlop*  *tudcnla  In  proportion  to  the  research 
they  idiow  and  the  trouble  they  save.'* 

Sitl  UOAV  R(  VtLW. 


Tho  improvements  in  the  present  edition  consist  in  the  introduction  of  new 
mutter  in  numerous  places,  the  careful  revision  and  correction  of  the  old,  tho  re- 
engraving  of  some  of  the  illustrations,  and  the  insertion  of  several  hundreds  of  addi- 
tional references  iu  the  Imjex. 


London:  LONGMAN,  GREEN,  and  CO.  Paternoster  Row. 
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month*  of  30  day*,  carrying  with  them  5 day*  over  to  every  12  1 and  the  only  number*  printed 
in  black  btloio  them  are  those  year*  which  are  chronological.] 
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C • Ml  fl  titi.m.  f mot  the  ,-iiHvi.t  Cycle  thrown  217  * more  ot  the  Cycle  thrown  up 
♦ 1881  of  kings  to  o.c.  313. 


III. 

UN-cyclical  Scheme  of  Manetho  (b.c.  2G8  ?) 

Of  27.020  nominal  and  mixed,  or  3020  Tull  Egyptian  year*  to  n.c.  313,  besides  1 135  unchronolo- 
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year:  were  really  Inter  and  concurrent  ♦ 978  + 14  ♦ 413=]  1 1*5  year*  ol  the  current  Cycle 
reduplicated  and  thrown  up  for  concurrent  years  ot  kings  + 1881  to  n.c.  243. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Most  persons  who  have  at  all  attended  to  Egyptian  anti- 
quities will  remember  with  interest  how  slight  an  accident  it 
was  which  led  Belzoni  to  his  grand  discovery  of  the  tomb  of 
Seti  I.,  the  father  of  Rameses  the  Great.  In  the  wild  desert- 
valley  of  Biban  el  Malouk,  the  bareness  of  which  contrasts  so 
strangely  with  the  green  plain  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Assassif  when  in  crossing  by  the  mountain  path  one  sees 
from  the  top  both  sides  at  once,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  those 
lateral  ridges  in  which  are  many  of  the  kings’  tombs,  he 
noticed  a slight  depression  of  the  sand,  as  if  the  rains,  which 
even  in  the  Thebaid  fall  in  some  years,  had  there  soaked 
through  to  some  cavity.  So  he  dug,  and  came  first  upon  a 
descending  gallery ; and  then,  after  trying  the  rock  at  which 
it  seemed  to  end  and  which  sounded  hollow,  he  broke  his  way 
through  it,  and  found  himself  in  the  most  perfect  and  the  most 
magnificent  of  all  the  royal  tombs  — one  unentered  by 
Greek  visitors  under  the  Ptolemies,  and  connected  with 
reigns  of  the  highest  historical  interest  (for  Seti  I.  and  his 
son  Rameses  II.  are  the  chief  elements  of  the  Sesostris  of 
Herodotus  and  Diodorus) — the  gorgeous  paintings  of  which, 
partly  historical  and  partly  relating  to  the  dead,  preserved 
intact  in  all  the  freshness  of  their  colours,  have  been  the 
source  of  the  most  striking  of  those  facsimiles  of  Egyptian 
sepulchral  paintings  which  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  museums 
of  Europe. 

The  present  writer  cannot  promise  to  conduct  his  readers 
to  discoveries  so  interesting  at  once  to  the  eye  and  to  the 
imagination  as  that  of  the  tomb  of  a Sesostris  ; but  his  work 
originated  in  an  accidental  observation  of  something  as 
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simple  in  its  way  as  that  depression  in  the  sand  which  was 
remarked  by  Belzoni.  It  was — only  in  an  intellectual  in- 
stead of  a material  sense  — as  if  one  had  been  standing  on 
the  beaten  track  of  Egyptian  history,  and  had  spied  on  the 
path  itself,  where  every  passer-by  should  have  seen  it  or 
trodden  upon  it,  a key  to  the  entrance  of  some  conspicuous 
but  unexplored  monument,  thrown,  as  if  on  purpose,  above 
2000  years  ago  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  door  it  was  to 
open.  And  this  key  having  been  picked  up  and  used,  the  first 
chamber  into  which  it  gave  admittance  led  to  a second,  and 
the  second  to  a third,  and  this  again  to  others,  till  at  length 
there  were  six  in  all.  And  as  the  reader  will  have  himself  to 
enter  each  of  these  in  turn  he  will  be  better  able  to  under- 
stand and  to  judge  of  what  he  finds  in  them  when  he  has 
previously  been  made  acquainted  with  that  hint  from  which 
each  of  the  six  reconstructions  or  explanations  of  as  many 
Egyptian  Chronicles  has  been  successively  obtained. 

But  first  it  may  be  proper  to  enter  into  some  preliminary 
details,  explaining  how  a remark  which  might  have  been 
made  equally  at  Oxford,  or  at  Home,  or  wherever  else  one 
chanced  to  light  upon  the  text  which  suggested  it,  and 
which  might  have  been  equally  followed  out  to  its  con- 
sequences by  any  classical  scholar,  however  ignorant  of 
Egyptian  antiquities,  came  to  be  made  in  a boat  on  the  Nile, 
so  that  the  author  while  pursuing  afterwards  his  discovery  to 
its  consequences  was  not  under  the  disadvantage  of  being 
totally  unacquainted  with  Egypt  and  its  monuments,  but  had 
laid  in  the  country  itself  a foundation  to  which  it  was  easy 
to  add  from  published  works  and  from  an  inspection  of  the 
chief  museums  of  Europe.  At  the  same  time  the  narrative 
now  to  be  given  will  sufficiently  account  for  all  those  short- 
comings which  will  no  doubt  be  detected  by  competent 
judges  in  what  may  be  said  on  points  of  detail  respecting 
the  monuments  and  the  results  hitherto  obtained  from  their 
study. 

Having  been  advised  to  winter  in  some  southern  climate, 
the  author  went  in  the  autumn  of  1853  to  Egypt,  rather  than 
to  any  other  country,  and  to  Cairo,  not  with  any  idea  of  study- 
ing antiquities  or  of  making  the  usual  voyage  up  the  Nile,  but 
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in  quest  of  a Greek  MS.  of  the  17th  century  containing  an 
account  of  the  deposition  of  the  Russian  Patriarch  Nicon,  in 
which  the  writer  of  the  MS.,  Paisius  Ligarides,  an  ex-arch- 
bishop of  Gaza,  and  originally  an  ex-pupil  of  the  Propaganda, 
had  acted  a chief  part.  For  some  years  previously  the 
author  had  been  collecting  materials  for  a life  of  that  great 
man,  to  whose  memory  justice  has  never  yet  been  done. 
From  his  fall  an  uncanonicnl  Supremacy,  as  it  may  well 
be  called,  though  it  has  never  yet  touched  the  details  of 
doctrine  or  ritual,  has  attached  to  the  Autocrats  of  Russia ; 
and  as  the  Patriarchs  and  Bishops  of  the  East  either  assisted 
personally  in  the  mixed  council  which  degraded  Nicon,  or 
assented  by  their  silence,  it  may  seem  that  from  that  time 
the  claim  of  spiritual  independence,  long  before  damaged  at 
Constantinople  by  the  Greek  Emperors  and  the  Sultans,  was 
surrendered  for  the  whole  Greek  and  Slavonian  Church. 
Whatever  may  be  the  lesson  which  a well-instructed  piety 
ought  to  draw  from  this  fact,  the  history  of  that  crisis  within 
the  Russian  empire  is  one  in  itself  of  the  highest  and  most 
dramatic  interest.  And  the  personal  character  of  Nicon 
loses  nothing  by  comparison  with  those  of  the  great  cham- 
pions of  the  Western  Church,  such  as  St.  Thomas  of  Can- 
terbury and  Pope  Gregory  VII.  To  call  him  a saint  indeed 
would  in  Russia  be  offensive  to  the  sectaries  (the  Staro - 
obratzi ),  who  hated  him  for  his  enlightenment;  and  to  for- 
malists, who  might  object  that  he  was  condemned  by  a 
mixed  Synod,  and  with  the  assent  of  the  whole  “ Eastern- 
Catholic  ” Church,  so  that  his  enemies  could  not  even  ima- 
gine for  him  any  other  resource  than  that  of  appealing  to 
the  elder  Rome ; and  most  of  all  it  would  be  offensive  to  the 
flatterers  of  the  civil  power,  and  to  the  power  itself,  which  has 
never  yet  acknowledged  its  sin;  while  in  the  West,  though 
the  existence  of  sanctity  in  spite  of  outward  separation  is 
admitted  to  be  possible,  it  would  be  scandalous  and  improper 
for  private  persons  to  call  any  man  a saint  who  lived  and 
died  in  separation  from  Rome.  But,  though  Nicon  be  thus 
cast  out  both  by  the  Greeks  and  by  the  Latins  (and  neces- 
sarily by  private  persons  of  the  latter),  it  is  permissible  to 
observe  that  according  to  records  of  him  preserved  among 
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his  enemies,  but  neither  noticed  nor  understood,  he  was 
called  by  an  angel  a “ holy  man  of  God,”  and  was  named 
in  a dream  by  Christ  himself  to  a widow  woman  sent  to 
succour  him  as  “ my  servant  Nicon.”  But  if  the  testimony 
of  two  such  witnesses  be  true,  the  first  question,  whether  for 
the  Greek  or  for  the  Catholic,  will  be  not  as  to  the  need  of 
any  form  of  canonisation,  but  as  to  the  credibility  of  the 
Russian  narrative  in  which  these  things  arc  stated. 

We  are  now  far  enough  from  Egyptian  antiquities;  but 
this  was  the  subject  on  which  the  author  was  employed,  and 
on  account  of  which  he  went  to  Egypt.  And  if  health  and 
time  allowed,  his  intention  was,  after  translating  the  MS.  of 
Paisius,  to  go  on  to  Jerusalem  to  re-examine  there  with  more 
attention  than  before  certain  details,  with  a view  to  an  “His- 
torical account  of  the  Question  of  the  Holy  Places,”  which 
he  had  in  great  part  written  since  the  French  in  1850 
opened  and  reopened  that  difference  wTith  a hope  in  which 
they  succeeded  only  too  well.  As  it  was,  though  he  com- 
pleted in  the  spring  of  1854  his  local  researches  at  Jeru- 
salem, the  war  having  already  broken  out  put  an  end  to 
that  public  interest  which  had  been  attracted  to  the  question 
out  of  which  it  originated.  But  to  return  to  Egypt : — 

On  arriving  at  Cairo  it  was  discovered  that  the  MS.  in  quest 
of  which  the  author  came  had  not  long  before  been  sent  to 
Russia  to  M.  Mouravieff,  whose  History  of  the  Russian 
Church,  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Blackmore,  had 
been  edited  by  the  author.  M.  Mouravieff  had  desired  to 
obtain  a transcript  of  the  MS.  for  his  own  use ; but  the 
Greek  Patriarch,  after  one  out  of  its  three  divisions  had 
been  transcribed,  finding  the  transcript  to  be  disfigured  by 
frequent  errors,  and  the  original  to  be  difficult  to  read,  and 
having  a Bishop  then  going  to  Russia  for  alms,  sent  the 
original  itself,  to  be  kept  as  long  as  needed  for  use,  and  then 
returned.  Thus  the  author  found  only  the  transcript  of  the 
First  Book,  which  the  Patriarch  readily  gave  him  to  trans- 
late, regretting  that  he  could  only  promise  the  rest  whenever 
it  was  returned,  if  he  thought  it  worth  coming  for  again,  and 
if  he  had  not  seen  it  in  the  mean  time  in  passing  through 
Russia.  For  if  the  war  had  not  broken  out  it  had  been  part 
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of  a former  plan  to  go  from  Syria  to  Mosul,  and  through 
Georgia  and  the  Caucasus  to  the  Volga,  and  so  up  to 
Moscow  and  to  St.  Petersburg;  and  the  late  Prince  Wo- 
ronzoff  two  years  before  in  the  Crimea  had  promised  to 
facilitate  that  journey.  But  as  things  turned  out,  after  two 
or  three  months  spent  at  Cairo  partly  in  translating,  and 
partly  in  a tedious  confinement  from  the  gout,  early  in  1854 
an  American  stranger  introducing  himself  to  the  author 
invited  him  to  join  in  a short  voyage  up  the  Nile,  all  the 
preparations  for  which  were  already  made,  but  there  was 
still  room  for  a fourth  person.  This  proposal  having  been 
accepted,  and  only  just  before  embarking,  one  of  the  party, 
as  he  was  seeking  very  different  commodities,  found  by 
chance  in  the  same  shop  and  purchased  a thin  quarto  on 
Egypt  by  an  American  named  Gliddon,  a publication  of 
little  value,  but  containing  two  things  which  Murray’s  hand- 
book does  not  The  first  of  these  was  a translation  of  that 
short  document  (preserved  by  Syncellus)  which  is  called  the 
Old  Egyptian  Chronicle,  and  which  is  the  subject  of  Chap- 
ter I.  of  this  work.  The  other  was  a page  exhibiting  the 
hieroglyphical  signs  used  like  letters  or  syllables  in  such 
words  and  names  as  are  written  phonetically.  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  in  Murray’s  handbook  had  given  a useful  series 
of  the  hieroglyphical  names  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  so  far  as 
their  order  seemed  to  him  to  have  been  made  out.  On 
comparing  these  with  the  hieroglyphical  alphabet  in  Glid- 
don’s  publication,  it  appeared  that  nothing  could  be  easier 
than  to  recognise  and  to  spell  by  their  help  the  personal 
names  of  kings.  And  this  was  quite  enough  to  give  great 
interest  even  to  a cursory  inspection  of  the  ruins  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  as  it  would  enable  one  to  see  in  each  case 
what  were  the  latest  names  on  the  outermost  portions  added 
to  any  temple,  or  on  other  parts  rebuilt,  and  what  the  earlier 
as  one  advanced  inwards  towards  the  original  nucleus  or 
sanctuary,  and  so  to  form  some  idea  as  to  the  monumental 
traces  left  both  by  dynasties  and  by  individual  kings. 

One  other  piece  of  good  fortune  there  was  of  the  most 
trivial  kind,  without  which  the  writer  might  have  gone  up 
to  the  first  Cataract  and  down  again  to  Cairo  almost  without 
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setting  foot  out  of  the  boat.  This  was  his  having  taken  with 
him  by  chance,  and  without  any  thought  of  want  ing  them  again 
so  soon,  a pair  of  list  shoes.  But  only  two  or  three  days 
after  embarking  the  gout  returned,  and  it  was  not  till 
reaching  Assouan  that  he  was  able  to  go  on  shore,  nor  till 
some  time  after  returning  to  Cairo  that  he  could  wear  a 
common  shoe.  But  beginning  from  Assouan,  by  the  help  of 
a list  shoe  tied  from  the  heel  over  the  instep,  and  of  such 
donkeys  as  the  villages  afforded,  he  was  enabled  to  visit 
most  of  those  ruins  and  tombs  which  were  seen  by  his  com- 
panions. So  the  Russian  Patriarch  Nicon,  an  American 
stranger,  Mr.  Gliddon’s  reproduction  of  the  Old  Chronicle 
and  his  hieroglyphical  alphabet,  and  a list  shoe,  were  to- 
gether the  fingers  as  it  were  of  a hand  which  took  the  author 
from  his  previous  occupation,  and  put  him  upon  a work 
totally  different,  for  which  he  had  not  before  felt  the 
slightest  inclination,  and  which  was  about  the  last  that  he 
would  have  thought  himself  cither  fit  or  likely  to  undertake. 

Any  general  description  or  narrative  such  as  belongs  to  a 
volume  of  travels  would  here  be  out  of  place ; and  most 
readers  are  already  familiar  with  those  peculiarities  of 
climate  and  scenery  which  make  the  charm  of  a winter  in 
Egypt.  But  some  features  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
subject  of  this  volume  may  be  rapidly  glanced  at.  It  is 
interesting  then  to  be  met  at  once  at  Alexandria  by  the  con- 
spicuous column  of  Diocletian  (misnamed  Pompey’s  pillar), 
reminding  one  that  to  the  era  of  his  accession,  which  may  be 
taken  also  to  mark  the  last  persecution  and  the  triumph  of 
Christianity,  all  the  later  chronology  and  history  of  Egypt 
and  of  the  Coptic  and  Abyssinian  Churches  is  attached.  The 
sites  of  Naucratis  and  Sais,  which  are  passed  in  going  from 
Alexandria  to  the  Nile  by  the  Mahmoudieh  Canal,  carry 
one  back  in  thought  to  the  seventh  century  before  Christ, 
when  the  Greeks  first  penetrated  into  Egypt  and  obtained 
an  emporium  on  the  Canopic  or  Western  branch  of  the  Nile, 
and  to  the  travels  of  Herodotus  two  centuries  later,  when 
he  saw  the  palace  of  the  kings  of  the  Saite  dynasty  and  their 
tombs  and  other  monuments  still  entire.  So  we  enter  Egypt 
at  the  present  day  nearly  by  the  same  route  with  the  Greeks. 
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Higher  up,  after  getting  upon  the  Nile,  when  one  first  comes 
in  view  of  the  desert  of  the  Libyan  hills,  the  colour  of  the 
sand  is  so  yellow  that  a shortsighted  person  might  imagine 
it  to  be  a tract  of  ripe  wheat.  Hereabouts,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  steep  bank,  on  the  Libyan  side,  one  sees  in  places 
thin  strata,  as  streaks,  of  yellow  sand  alternating  with  black 
earth,  a peculiarity  which  takes  the  mind  back  to  those  very 
early  ages  when  the  river  and  the  desert  were  still  contend- 
ing for  the  surface  even  at  the  water’s  edge,  and  it  was  only 
in  some  seasons,  perhaps,  that  an  inundation  overspread  the 
banks  with  mud,  which  was  again  in  turn  covered  by  sand 
swept  over  it  by  the  wind.  Then,  without  dwelling  on  the 
first  distant  view  of  the  pyramids  of  Gizeh,  sometimes  called 
the  Granaries  of  Joseph,  as  the  canal  along  the  foot  of  the 
Libyan  hills  is  called  his  River  (aud  these  works  really 
date  from  his  time),  or  the  noble  obelisk  of  Sesortasen  I. 
(invisible  from  the  river  but  within  a short  ride  to  the 
N.E.  from  Cairo,)  which  marks  the  site  of  the  Temple 
at  Heliopolis,  and  wrhich  was  first  set  up  at  least  40  or  50 
years  before  Joseph  was  sold  into  Egypt,  — without  dwell- 
ing, again,  on  later  reminiscences  of  the  Assyrians  and 
the  Romans  connected  with  the  Egyptian  Babylon,  or  on 
traditions  of  the  Holy  Family  and  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Mark  connected  with  the  same  Babylon  and  with  the  Foun- 
tain of  Matarieh  on  the  Roman  road  near  Heliopolis, — or 
lastly  on  the  numerous  and  beautiful  mediaeval  mosques  of 
Fostat  and  Cairo,  and  the  tombs  of  the  Mamelukes,  so  rich 
and  picturesque,  with  all  the  transitions  from  the  Roman 
and  Byzantine  to  the  Saracenic  and  Pointed  architecture, — 
without  dwelling  on  any  of  these  things,  but  confining  our- 
selves to  the  voyage  on  the  Nile,  let  us  recall  if  we  have  seen, 
or  paint  to  ourselves  from  description,  some  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  scenery;  the  broad  surface  of  the  river 
— the  black  steep  bank  — the  creaking  wheels  for  raising 
water  to  irrigate  the  lands  — the  narrow  flat  strip  covered 
with  growing  crops  above  the  bank  sometimes  of  a dark  blue- 
green  sometimes  of  a yellow-green — the  bare  stems  of  palms 
rising  from  this  strip,  some  upright  like  slender  shafts,  others 
slanting  in  different  ways,  and  all  with  the  green  tufts  at 
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their  heads  showing  as  against  a background  against  the  sky 
or  the  yellow  sand  of  the  desert  or  the  rock  rising  behind : 
then  the  frequent  mounds,  like  small  hills,  marking  the 
sites  of  ancient  towns,  and  often  still  occupied  by  modern 
villages  — each  village  on  its  mound  (which  during  the  in- 
undation becomes  an  island)  amid  a clump  of  palm-trees  full 
of  pigeons  — the  houses  and  walls  all  of  sunburnt-bricks  of 
black  earth  such  as  were  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  — 
the  doorways,  too,  slightly  converging  towards  the  top  as  in  all 
the  old  Egyptian  buildings  — their  roofs  not  flat  as  in  Syria, 
but  rising  into  a multitude  of  picturesque  turrets  which  are 
dovecotes  and  which  give  to  the  villages  a castellated  ap- 
pearance — the  contrast  in  places,  where  both  are  seen  to- 
gether, of  the  broad  expanse  of  the  river  and  treeless  flats  of 
the  most  vivid  green  in  islands  or  on  the  shores  writh  some 
portion  of  the  yellow  sand  of  the  desert.  From  the  hill  and 
the  old  rock  tombs  above  Osiout,  formerly  Lycopolis  (and 
wolf- mummies  are  still  visible  in  the  tombs),  this  contrast 
is  heightened  by  a double  city,  that  of  Osiout  itself  at  one’s 
feet — one  of  the  chief  places  of  modern  Egypt,  with  its  port 
full  of  life,  connected  with  cultivated  tracts  on  the  shore  and 
in  an  island  beyond,  and  with  the  river  with  the  pictur- 
esque sails  of  the  vessels  (pointed  like  hares’  ears  crossing 
one  another)  upon  it — and  a little  to  the  left  the  mediaeval 
and  modern  necropolis,  a perfect  town  of  Saracenic  tombs 
and  small  mosques  and  cupolas,  standing  apart  without  any 
sign  of  life  or  vegetation  near  it  in  the  midst  of  the  desert.  . 
Then  in  places  the  Libyan  and  Arabian  mountains  (some- 
times both,  but  oftener  only  the  Arabian)  approach  close  to 
the  bank,  and  narrow  the  course  of  the  river ; at  others  the 
river  widens  and  bends  so  as  to  resemble  a huge  lake : in 
some  places  again  it  is  divided  into  several  channels  and  half 
lost  between  extensive  islands.  When  the  Arabian  hill  comes 
near,  the  entrances  to  ancient  tombs  are  often  visible  to  the 
passing  boats  in  the  rock  above.  For  those  who  have  the  use 
of  their  feet  a walk  along  the  steep  bank  — by  no  means  to 
be  mounted  or  descended  at  every  point  — is  an  agreeable 
preparation  for  breakfast  in  the  early  morning  while  the 
Arab  crew  tow  the  boat  up  the  stream,  crying  out  to  keep 
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time  and  singing  as  they  haul.  On  the  deck  too,  and  in 
rowing,  they  are  not  sparing  of  their  songs.  Sometimes 
perhaps  a funeral  from  some  village  may  be  crossing  the 
river,  with  the  wailing  of  hired  mourners,  and  a car  drawn 
by  oxen  to  convey  the  dead  from  the  landing-place  to  the 
cemetery  on  the  opposite  bank ; so  that  the  modern  funeral 
bears  a close  resemblance  to  the  ancient,  the  greater  con- 
veniences offered  for  burials  by  the  more  desert  side  and  the 
hill-bank  having  perpetuated  the  custom  of  ferrying  the 
dead  across  the  water.  The  form  and  colours  also  of  the 
cattle  in  the  pastures,  the  innumerable  flocks  of  wild  geese 
on  the  river,  and  the  barley,  wheat,  and  dhourra  of  different 
heights  in  the  cultivated  tracts,  remind  one  constantly  of  the 
cattle  and  crops  sculptured  and  painted  in  the  tombs,  and  of 
the  geese  living  and  dead  which  make  so  great  a show  in  the 
same  sculptures  and  paintings,  that  they  quite  take  prece- 
dence of  the  kine  and  the  beef.  Buffaloes  in  the  fields  and 
negro  slaves  occur  on  the  monuments,  mixed  as  now  with 
handsome  cattle  of  the  Apis  form  and  breed,  and  with  the 
native  Egyptians ; but  now  one  sees  also  lines  of  camels  with 
their  packs  on  the  banks  of  the  river  and  in  the  city,  and 
in  the  cultivated  lands  crops  of  maize,  which  arc  absent  from 
the  monuments. 

Any  one  of  the  larger  Egyptian  temples  which  is  tolerably 
preserved,  as  those  of  Denderah  and  Edfou,  with  the  remains 
of  its  8po/xot,  or  avenues  of  approach,  its  pylons  and  propy- 
loea,  its  hypsethral  courts,  its  inner  halls  of  columns,  and  its 
innermost  sanctuary,  the  original  nucleus  of  all,  is  suffi- 
ciently imposing.  But  those  of  Thebes,  on  both  banks  of 
the  river — viz.  the  great  ruins  of  Gourneh,  of  the  Rames- 
seum,  and  of  Medinet  Habou,  besides  the  vocal  colossus  of 
Memnon  and  its  fellow,  and  the  royal  and  private  tombs  on 
the  west  side,  and  the  ruins  of  Luxor,  and  above  all  those 
of  the  great  temple  of  Ammon  at  Karnak,  on  the  east  side — 
are  absolutely  overwhelming  to  the  eye,  and  even  to  the 
imagination.  No  other  ruins  in  the  world  can  be  compared 
with  these  ; and  it  is  utterly  inconceivable  that  such  build- 
ings and  such  a capital  should  have  been  seen  by  Herodotus 
still  complete,  and  passed  over  undescribed.  This  silence  alone 
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— even  if  there  were  no  other  concurrent  indications — would 
be  sufficient  proof  that  the  parenthetical  notices  of  his 
having  ascended  the  Nile  to  Thebes,  and  even  to  Syene, 
were  inserted  late  in  life,  and  after  a second  visit  to  Egypt. 
But  the  mention  of  the  temple  of  Karnak  affords  a good 
opportunity  for  breaking  off  from  these  desultory  allusions 
and  reminiscences,  and  turning  to  that  which  properly  be- 
longs to  the  present  Introduction,  namely,  the  historical  in- 
struction to  be  obtained  from  a rapid  and  superficial  glance 
at  such  monuments  as  meet  the  eye  of  the  ordinary  tourist, 
or  such  as  any  one  who  has  been  in  Egypt  may  afterwards 
notice  with  more  attention  in  one  or  other  of  the  chief 
museums  of  Europe. 

To  generalise,  then,  from  the  author’s  own  experience,  it  is 
easy  to  observe  that  the  traces  left  by  different  Roman  em- 
perors become  gradually  more  numerous  and  more  important 
as  one  goes  back  from  the  Antonines  (their’s  are  the  latest 
hieroglyphical  names)  towards  the  time  of  Cleopatra,  a 
temple  in  honour  of  whose  delivery  of  a son  born  to  Julius 
Cassar  (a  son  named  on  this  monument  Ptolemy  Caesar)  is 
seen  near  Ilermonthis.  The  latest  works  of  those  executed 
under  the  Roman  emperors  show  plain  signs  of  inferiority  and 
decay  in  point  of  number,  magnitude,  and  style,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  hieroglyphical  characters  themselves ; while  the 
earliest,  consisting  of  magnificent  reconstructions  of  temples, 
or  additions,  bearing  the  names  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius  as 
deities,  with  dates  equally  belonging  to  the  life  of  Christ  on 
earth,  and  even  it  may  be  to  his  actual  presence  as  an  infant 
in  Egypt,  are  quite  in  keeping  with  the  constructions  of  the 
Ptolemies.  And  the  temples  built,  rebuilt,  or  added  to  by 
the  Ptolemies  show  that  under  them  Egypt  enjoyed  ma- 
terial prosperity,  and  that  it  was  their  policy  heartily  to  sup- 
port the  priesthood  and  the  national  superstitions,  accepting 
in  return  the  same  divine  honours  which  had  been  given  to 
the  earlier  Pharaohs,  and  which  passed  from  themselves,  in 
like  manner,  to  their  Roman  successors.  Of  the  Persian 
fire-worshippers  scarcely  a single  name  is  likely  to  meet  the 
eye  of  the  traveller  (unless  lie  visits  the  ruins  of  Jupiter 
Ammon  in  the  Great  Oasis,  where  he  will  see  the  cartouches 
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of  Darius),  though  the  reconstructed  sanctuary  of  the  great 
temple  of  Karnak,  bearing  the  names  of  Philip  Aridaeus  and 
Alexander  II.,  speaks  distinctly  both  of  the  destruction  caused 
by  the  last  Persian  conqueror,  Ochus  (in  B.c.  345),  and  of  the 
inauguration  of  a new  policy  under  the  first  Macedonians, 
who  were  received  as  deliverers.  The  intervention  of  a 
time  of  native  independence  between  the  first  Persian  dy- 
nasty of  Cambyses  and  his  successors  and  the  last  Persian 
conquest  of  Ochus  is  clearly  marked  by  the  names  of  Ne- 
pharoot,  Hahori , and  the  two  Nectanebos,  some  or  all  of 
which,  in  one  place  or  another,  will  be  likely  to  present 
themselves.  Of  the  Saites  of  Dyn.  XXVI  the  monumental 
remains,  both  in  museums  and  in  Egypt,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Memphis,  are  so  abundant,  and  of  such 
admirable  workmanship,  as  to  prove  that  their  age  contrasted 
favourably  with  the  times  preceding  it.  Of  the  Ethiopians 
comparatively  little  is  seen,  but  enough  to  catch  the  eye  at 
Thebes,  and  to  show  that  whatever  violence  and  cruelties  may 
have  accompanied  their  conquest,  they  identified  themselves 
in  religion,  at  least,  with  the  native  kings  whom  they  sup- 
planted. And  for  such  travellers  as  go  up  to  the  Second 
Cataract  there  are  plain  signs  at  Gebel  Barkal  (the  site  of 
the  ancient  Napata)  that  the  native  monumental  history  of 
Ethiopia  begins  only  from  Tirhakah,  the  contemporary  of 
Hezekiah,  and  that  the  religion  and  civilisation  of  the  Ethio- 
pians were  of  Egyptian  origin,  not  that  of  the  Egyptians  of 
Ethiopian.  The  same  results,  too,  from  Lepsius’s  examina- 
tion of  the  Nubian  pyramids,  both  those  near  Gebel  Barkal, 
and  of  other  groups  still  higher  up  the  river.  But  for  the 
time  between  the  Ethiopian  conquest  (b.c.  746)  and  the  first 
two  kings  of  the  Bubastites,  Shishonk  I.  and  Osorchon  I., 
(that  is,  during  44  + 19  + 48  =)  111  years  of  Dynasties 
XXIV,  XXIII,  and  XXII,  and  the  last  80  or  90  years  of 
Dyn.  XXI  of  the  Old  Chronicle,  in  all  for  about  200  years  of 
the  Bubastites  or  Tanites,  and  the  first  Saites,  scarcely  any- 
thing is  seen.  It  is  only  to  the  recent  discoveries  of  M.  Mariette 
in  the  Apis-cemetery  near  Memphis,  which  was  visited  by  the 
author  on  his  return  to  Cairo,  and  the  numerous  stelaj  of  which 
arc  now  in  the  Louvre,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  knowledge 
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of  a number  of  monumental  names  filling  up  the  break  in 
this  part  of  Egyptian  history.  The  monumental  records  of 
the  conquests  of  Shishonk  I.  on  the  outer  walls  of  the  great 
temple  at  Karnak  have  become  familiar  to  the  public  through 
engravings  since  the  time  when  Champollion  first  pointed 
out  in  the  long  series  of  tributary  or  vanquished  kings,  coun- 
tries, and  cities,  the  scutcheon  of  the  “ king  of  the  country 
of  Judah  ( Judah-melek-ka ).”  But  it  is  for  the  three  great 
Theban  Dynasties,  XVIII,  XIX,  and  XX,  anterior  to  the 
time  of  Shishonk  I.  and  Rehoboam,  and  covering  (348  + 194 
+ 228  = ) 770  years,  from  B.c.  1748  to  B.C.  978,  that  the 
architectural  remains,  especially  at  Thebes,  are  so  abundant, 
and  the  links  of  mutual  connection  so  numerous,  as  to  afford 
something  like  a continuous  monumental  history,  while  the 
temples,  palaces,  and  tombs  of  many  of  the  kings  of  these 
dynasties  are  on  so  vast  a scale,  and  their  wars  and  con- 
quests and  tributes  recorded  are  so  considerable,  as  to  strike 
every  beholder  with  amazement.  Especially  the  great 
temple  of  Ammon  at  Karnak,  consisting  of  an  endless 
accretion  of  successively-added  chambers,  columnar  build- 
ings, and  halls,  intermediate  and  outer  pylons,  propylaea, 
obelisks,  hypoethral  courts,  dromoi  of  ram-headed  sphinxes, 
and  even  lesser  outlying  temples,  each  with  its  own  similar 
additions,  attached  like  faubourgs  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
greater,  affords  of  itself  quite  an  epitome  of  Egyptian  history 
both  of  a positive  and  of  a comparative  or  negative  character. 
The  kings  whose  works  both  in  this  gigantic  and  complex 
ruin  and  in  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  stand  out  in 
boldest  relief  are,  as  might  be  expected,  Rameses  II.  and 
Seti  I.  of  the  fifteenth  century  before  Christ,  and  Rameses 
III.  of  the  fourteenth,  the  chief  elements  of  the  compound 
Sesostris.  But  those  of  an  earlier  king,  viz.  Amenoph 
III.,  the  Memnon  of  the  Greeks,  who  was  contemporary 
with  Joshua,  if  they  had  remained  entire,  would  have  been 
scarcely  less  stupendous.  As  it  is,  both  his  palace-temple 
and  his  tomb  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  have  been  utterly 
destroyed  by  some  successor  hostile  to  his  memory,  and  his 
temple  at  Luxor  on  the  east  bank  has  been  appropriated  and 
added  to  by  later  kings,  and  much  damaged  besides  by 
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modern  barbarism.  A still  earlier  king,  Thothmes  III.  (the 
fourth  or  fifth  of  Dyn.  XVIII,  according  as  his  elder  sister 
and  her  consort  Thothmes  II.  are  reckoned  or  omitted),  is  set 
by  the  monuments  in  a light  in  the  highest  degree  remarkable. 
It  is  from  his  death  that  the  narrative  of  the  Exodus  in  the 
Scriptures  commences : he  was  himself  the  chief  oppressor 
of  the  Hebrews : and  it  is  in  a tomb  of  his  reign  that  the 
Hebrews  with  their  semi-Nubian  taskmasters  are  still  to  be 
seen  painted  in  the  act  of  making  bricks  for  the  temple  of 
Ammon.  This  king  is  shown  by  the  monuments  to  have 
been  one  of  the  greatest  builders  that  ever  reigned  in  Egypt. 
And  further  they  show  that  he  was  also  one  of  the  greatest 
conquerors.  The  list  of  his  tributes  from  vanquished  peo- 
ples, which  was  sculptured  with  much  detail  on  the  walls 
of  the  great  temple  at  Karnak,  with  an  enumeration  of  his 
campaigns,  is  still  in  part  preserved,  and  has  been  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Birch  of  the  British  Museum.  A portion  of  these 
inscriptions  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
development  of  Egypt  as  the  great  military  power  of  the 
world  commenced  under  the  first  kings  of  Dyn.  XVIII, 
almost  immediately  upon  the  overthrow  of  the  Shepherds, 
and  that  it  seemed  to  be  just  reaching  its  climax  when  the 
Hebrew  bondsmen  had  attained  their  greatest  numbers,  and 
their  bondage  had  become  most  severe.  And  those  modern 
writers  who,  to  suit  their  own  theories,  have  made  Raineses  II. 
to  have  been  the  great  oppressor  of  the  Hebrews,  and  his 
son  and  successor  Menephthah,  or  Amenoph,  to  be  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  have  in  some  features  of  the  history 
come  nearer  than  they  deserved  to  the  truth.  For  the  real 
oppressor  of  the  Hebrews  was  a king  who  for  his  con- 
quests, his  long  reign,  and  his  innumerable  monuments,  is 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  when  compared  with  Rameses  II., 
and  not  at  all  inferior  to  Rameses  III.  (though  it  is  true 
that  the  architectural  proportions  of  the  works  of  Thoth- 
mes III.,  as  being  earlier,  have  been  surpassed  by  his  later 
rivals) ; and  it  was  in  the  first  year  of  the  son  and  successor 
of  this  king,  really  named  Amenoph,  when  the  pride  of 
Egypt  was  already  at  its  zenith,  that  the  power,  as  it  were, 
of  Sesostris  was  broken  or  bruised  by  the  overthrow  in  the 
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Red  Sea,  so  that  it  was  not  till  two  centuries  later  that  it 
again  threatened  to  overrun  Asia. 

Of  monumental  lists,  such  as  those  of  the  Chamber  of 
Kings,  the  most  ancient  of  all,  which  belonged  to  the  build- 
ings of  Thothmes  III.  in  the  temple  at  Karnak  (what  re- 
mains of  it  is  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris),  and  those 
of  the  Abydos  Tablet  in  the  British  Museum,  which  also 
went  back  beyond  the  head  of  Dyn.  XVIII,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  speak,  as  no  portion  of  these  lists  is  now  to  be 
seen  by  travellers  either  at  Karnak  or  at  Abydos  ; and,  even 
if  it  were  otherwise,  they  would  not  enable  one  to  form  any 
clear  notions  as  to  the  earlier  history  of  Egypt.  Those 
monumental  lists,  however,  of  Dyn.  XVIII  and  part  of 
Dyn.  XIX  which  are  still  in  their  places  in  the  Rames- 
seum  and  at  Medinet  Habou  are  intelligible  at  once,  and 
highly  interesting,  as  occurring  on  the  very  spot  where  one  is 
surrounded  by  separate  inscriptions  and  monuments  of  the 
same  kings  whom  they  enumerate  in  order.  For  the  times 
above  Dyn.  XVIII  the  ordinary  traveller  can  no  longer 
work  his  way  upwards  as  before.  The  monuments  seem  to 
fail : and  he  is  besides  perplexed  by  having  for  his  guide  the 
lists  of  Africanus,  which  contain  before  Dyn.  XVIII  seven 
interpolated  dynasties  of  kings  besides  the  eight  really  be- 
longing to  the  original  Manetho.  And  even  if  any  one  were 
to  make  a bold  guess  that  the  anonymous  dynasties  are  per- 
haps fabulous,  and  thereupon  were  to  attempt  to  refer  all 
royal  names  anterior  to  Dyn.  XVIII  to  those  dynasties 
which  give  the  names  and  reigns  in  detail,  he  would  be  little 
better  off  than  before.  For  he  would  see  in  one  place  or 
another,  or  find  mentioned  by  persons  more  learned  than  him- 
self, many  names  of  kings  which  cannot  be  identified  in 
Manetho’s  lists.  He  would  be  obliged  therefore  to  content 
himself  with  observing  that  of  the  Shepherds  who  were  over- 
thrown by  the  founder  of  Dyn.  XVIII  he  had  seen  no  traces 
whatever  (though  traces  of  one  of  them,  the  second  Apophis, 
have  in  truth  been  found  at  Tanis),  unless  indeed  he  were 
deceived  for  a time,  like  the  author,  by  the  plausible  assertion 
that  the  names  Papa , Aan}  and  Assa  occurring  the  first  of 
them  in  many  parts  and  the  other  two  in  tombs  near 
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Memphis,  were  those  of  the  Shepherds  Apophis,  Janias,  and 
Aseth.  He  would  find  however  in  different  places,  espe- 
cially in  the  remarkable  tombs  of  Beni-Hassan,  a number  of 
names  easily  identifiable  with  those  of  Dyn.  XII  of  Afri- 
canus  (XV  of  the  original  Manetho),  among  which  the 
obelisk  of  Heliopolis  would  secure  his  due  pre-eminence  to 
that  of  Sesortasen  I.  At  Chenoboskion  and  elsewhere  he 
would  find  names  which  through  Papa-Maire  he  might  con- 
nect with  Dyn.  VI  of  Africanus  (XIII  of  Manetho).  In 
tombs  near  the  pyramids  of  Memphis  he  would  find  fre- 
quent traces  of  their  builders  of  Dyn.  IV  of  Africanus  (XI 
of  Manetho),  as  well  as  other  names  identifiable  in  Dyn.  V 
of  Africanus  (XII  of  Manetlio).  But  with  these  Memphites 
and  “ Elephantinites  ” (a  mixture  of  designations  in  itself 
sufficiently  perplexing)  he  would  find  others  of  whom  he 
could  make  nothing.  And  of  the  names  of  Africanus’  first 
three  dynasties,  two  of  “ Thinites”,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
Memphites,  he  would  find  no  certain  traces  at  all. 

On  the  whole,  the  traveller  who  has  been  on  the  look-out 
for  historical  indications  will  feel  it  to  be  pretty  certain  that 
up  to  the  head  of  Dyn.  XVIII  he  has  been  tracing  back- 
wards a single  succession  of  sovereigns  who  ruled  both  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt,  and  during  a number  of  centuries  Nubia 
also,  though  with  clear  traces  in  certain  titles  of  the  kings  and 
in  the  double  crown  (one  white  and  the  other  red)  of  there 
having  been  in  earlier  times  at  least  two  kingdoms  in  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Countries.  But  above  Dyn.  XVIII  he  will 
feel  quite  unable  to  form  any  clear  opinion  not  only  as  to 
the  extent  of  territory  ruled  by  particular  kings,  but  even  as  to 
the  relative  order  of  priority  and  posteriority  to  be  attached 
to  whole  groups  or  dynasties.  At  the  same  time  he  may 
reasonably  think  that  thus  much  at  least  is  shown  by  the  monu- 
ments, that  before  the  commencement  of  Dyn.  XVIII,  and 
consequently  also  before  the  commencement  of  the  Shepherd 
supremacy  which  it  overthrew,  there  had  reigned  at  least  two 
kings  as  suzerains  over  all  Egypt,  viz.  Sesortasen  I,  the  2nd 
king  of  Africanus’s  Dyn.  XII,  and  Papa-Maire,  the  4th  of 
Dyn.  VI  (dynasties  XV  and  XIII  of  Manetho).  And,  if  he  has 
visited  Wadi  Mogara  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  the  represen- 
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tations  and  titles  of  Sahoura  and  of  Snefrou  seen  there  (and 
apparently  more  ancient  than  those  of  Khoufou,  the  builder  of 
the  great  pyramid,  and  of  Ila-cn-tseser)  will  seem  to  possess 
some  importance,  so  that  he  will  not  wonder  to  find  afterwards 
that  Lepsius,  in  his  arrangement  of  the  Berlin  Museum,  has 
referred  them  to  Dyn.  Ill  of  Africanus(X  of  Manetho),  and 
placed  them  as  the  earliest  monumental  kings,  the  earliest, 
that  is,  who  are  known  not  only  by  their  mere  names  in  lists 
of  later  date,  but  by  their  own  contemporary  monuments. 

The  outline  thus  sketched  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
utmost  extent  of  information  likely  to  be  collected  from  any 
cursory  inspection  of  the  monuments  themselves,  that  is,  of 
such  of  them  as  may  fall  under  the  notice  of  the  ordinary 
traveller,  even  if  he  adds  to  his  voyage  up  the  Nile  a sup- 
plementary acquaintance  with  some  or  all  of  the  principal 
Egyptian  collections  at  Paris,  London,  Leyden,  and  Turin, 
to  which  must  now  be  added  also  that  of  Berlin.  And 
whatever  further  conclusions  and  inferences  may  have  been 
arrived  at  by  those  who  have  been  able  to  make  a more 
complete  survey  of  all  known  monuments,  and  to  read 
whatever  is  historical  in  their  inscriptions,  it  is  clear  enough, 
and  generally  confessed,  that  some  clue  is  still  wanting,  be- 
yond what  the  monuments  alone  have  hitherto  furnished, 
before  we  can  make  out  even  in  a general  and  broad  way 
the  true  mutual  relations  of  the  earlier  Egyptian  dynasties, 
whether  contemporaneous  or  successive. 

While  reading  one  day  on  board  the  boat  in  Mr.  Gliddon’s 
book  the  text  of  the  Old  Chronicle,  in  which  it  is  pretended 
that  a series  of  xxv  Sothic  cycles  had  been  completed  at 
the  end  of  the  last  native  dynasty,  when  the  Persian  Ochus 
reconquered  Egypt,  and  considering  the  different  items  by 
which  the  sum  of  (1461  x 25  = ) 36,525  years  wTas  made  out, 
the  author’s  attention  was  drawn  to  one  clause  in  which  it  is 
said  that  “ here  443  years  of  the  Sothic  cycle  in  xv  genera- 
tions are  entered  or  registered,”  the  place  being  just  above  fif- 
teen historical  dynasties  of  kings  and  just  below  fifteen  other 
earlier  mythological  dynasties  of  Gods  and  Demigods.  The 
“ xv  generations”  thus  placed  in  the  middle  space  were 
reckoned  to  no  one  of  the  thirty  dynasties  among  which  all 
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the  rest  of  the  36,525  years  were  distributed.  The  question 
suggested  itself  — To  what  Sothic  cycle  are  these  443  years 
or  xv  generations  said  to  belong?  and  the  first  step  thought 
of  towards  finding  an  answer  (since  the  whole  series  was  pre- 
tended to  consist  of  Sothic  cycles)  was  to  distribute  the  sums 
named  into  successive  spaces  of  1461  years  each,  in  order  to 
see  whether  the  443  years  would  prove  to  be  connected  either 
with  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  any  one  of  the  xxv  spaces. 
But  then  the  objection  occurred  that  in  truth  the  whole  fancy 
on  which  the  document  was  based  was  mere  nonsense  ; and 
that  there  was  no  real  “ Sothic  cycle”  in  the  series  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  So  long  indeed  as  a true  Sothic  epoch  were 
kept  to,  it  was  open  to  multiply  Sothic  cycles  to  any 
imaginable  extent  by  calculating  back  into  past  time  or  for- 
wards into  futurity.  But  as  soon  as  any  one  pretended  to 
make  a Sothic  cycle  or  series  of  cycles  begin  from  or  end  at 
any  other  than  the  right  day  and  in  the  right  year  for  a 
Sothic  epoch,  there  was  no  longer  any  Sothic  cycle  in  the 
case,  but  merely  a space  or  period  of  1461  Egyptian  years, 
equal  indeed  in  its  length  to  a Sothic  cycle,  but  yet  a totally 
different  thing.  Fora  Sothic  cycle  is  not  merely  a space  of 
1461  Egyptian  years,  but  it  is  that  particular  space  of  1461 
such  years,  and  that  only,  which  begins  from  the  conjunction 
of  the  movable  new-year  or  Thoth  1 with  the  heliacal  rising 
of  Sirius,  fixed  to  July  20  of  our  Gregorian  Calendar  for 
that  part  of  Egypt  which  is  just  above  Memphis.  But  this 
conjunction  occurs  only  once  (and  then  for  4 years  succes- 
sively) in  1461  movable  or  1460  fixed  Julian  or  Canicular 
years:  and  July  20  in  the  first  of  those  4 years,  and  in  that 
year  alone,  is  the  Sothic  epoch.  Consequently,  though  it 
might  suit  the  humour  of  the  Egyptians  to  put  off  an  impos- 
sible conceit  upon  the  Greeks  who  knew  little  or  nothing 
about  the  Cycle,  for  the  Egyptian  priests  themselves  the 
expression  “ the  Sothic  Cycle  ” was  no  more  ambiguous  than 
that  of  “ the  month,”  or  “ the  year,”  or  “ such  a year  of  the 
king,”  which  meant  of  course  the  current  month,  the  current 
year,  and  such  a year  of  the  reigning  king.  For  the  author 
of  a chronicle  ending  with  Nectanebo,  or  at  any  date  between 
the  Sothic  epochs  of  July  20  in  B.c.  1322  and  July  20  in  a.d. 
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139,  “ the  Sothic  Cycle,”  if  put  simply  without  reference  to 
any  other  past  or  future  cycle,  and  connected  with  certain 
particular  years,  could  mean  only  the  cycle  actually  current, 
which  began  from  the  former  and  which  would  run  out  at  the 
latter  of  the  epochs  above-mentioned. 

After  this  discovery  — if  the  perception  of  a truism  can  be 
called  a discovery  — it  followed  naturally  to  observe  further 
that  in  constructing  a fanciful  scheme  which  should  pretend 
to  exhibit  a cycle  or  a scries  of  cycles  ending  at  any  other 
date  than  a true  cyclical  epoch  the  first  operation  (implied 
by  the  very  terms  of  the  scheme)  must  be  to  cut  off  all  those 
years  of  the  true  current  Cycle  which  were  vet  to  run  out  below 
the  date  fixed  upon,  and  to  throw  them  back,  so  that  they 
might  be  reckoned  as  past  instead  of  being  looked  forward 
to  ns  future.  This  then  was  what  the  author  of  the  Old 
Chronicle  had  done ; and,  with  an  ironical  humour  common 
among  the  Egyptians,  he  had  told  his  readers  to  their  faces 
the  nature  of  his  trick,  ticketing  and  labelling  the  key  to  it, 
and  tying  it  to  the  lock,  or  rather  leaving  it  in  the  lock 
itself.  The  event  at  which  the  series  of  the  Chronicle  osten- 
sibly ends,  viz.  the  conquest  of  Ocluis,  to  whatever  year  before 
Christ  it  were  referred,  would  necessarily  leave  more  than 
“ 443  years  of  the  Cycle  ” below  it  still  to  run.  But  when 
443  years  were  counted  upwards  from  July  20  in  a.d.  139, 
the  end  of  the  C}de  which  began  with  July  20  in  B.C.  1322, 
the  date  which  came  out,  viz.  B.C.  305,  being  that  at  which 
Ptolemy  Lngi  first  assumed  a crown,  both  proved  sufficiently 
that  the  key  was  now  fitted  to  the  lock,  and  brought  out  the 
full  idea  of  the  Chronicle,  of  which  only  one  half,  and  that 
of  itself  pointless,  had  been  seen  before.  For  before  all 
that  appeared  to  be  signified  was  this,  that  the  world  had 
run  itself  out  with  the  last  native  dynasty,  an  idea  which 
might  be  appropriate  as  a fanciful  lamentation  for  Egyptian 
patriotism,  but  which  had  no  propriety  as  addressed  to 
Greeks.  But  now  one  saw  that  by  throwing  up  distinctly  the 
last  443  years  of  the  Cycle  which  were  still  to  run.  without 

af  af  * 

noticing  those  other  years  of  the  interval  between  Nectnncbo 
and  the  La<rid:e  which  in  some  form  or  other  were  necessarily 

a/ 

thrown  up  too,  the  effect  was  to  draw  down  as  it  were  the 
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conquest  of  Ochus  and  make  of  it  one  point  (the  interval 
being  in  appearance  sunk)  with  the  commencement  of  the 
Macedonian  dynasty.  And  the  whole  sense  was  this,  not 
only  that  the  old  world  came  to  an  end  with  Nectanebo, 
but  also,  as  a corollary,  that  a new  world  with  all  its  hopes 
and  promises  was  commencing  at  the  date  of  the  Chronicle 
with  the  Lagida;. 

The  reader  cannot  fix  his  attention  too  closely  upon  this 
first  step,  since  when  it  is  fully  understood  it  will  make  it 
easy  to  follow  out  in  Chapter  I.  the  analysis  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Old  Chronicle.  And  when  once  the  Old  Chronicle 
is  understood  it  will  in  turn  serve  as  a key  to  all  the  other 
Egyptian  schemes  whether  earlier  or  later. 

The  six  Egyptian  schemes  examined  and  explained  in  this 
work  are  in  order  of  time  as  follows: — First, there  is  the 
Hieratic,  attached  by  implication  to  the  cyclical  epoch  of  B.C. 
1322.  Then  the  Old  Chronicle,  similarly  attached  for  its  own 
date  to  B.C.  305.  Another  scheme  preserved  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  is  of  uncertain  date,  later  than  Alexander,  since  it 
ends  at  his  Egyptian  accession,  and  probably  also  somewhat 
later  than  the  Old  Chronicle.  The  “ iEgyptiaca”  of  the 
original  Manetho,  the  Theban  list  of  Eratosthenes,  and  the 
scheme  of  Ptolemy  of  Mendes  (or  whoever  else  was  the  Ma- 
netho  of  Africanus,)  n ay  be  referred  to  dates  not  far  distant 
from  b.c.  2G8,  B.C.  216,  and  B.c.  100  respectively.  With 
respect  to  the  last  (supposing  Ptolemy  of  Mendes  to  have 
been  really  the  author)  it  was  an  error  to  leave  it  doubtful 
whether  Ptolemy  did  not  write  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Augustus,  since  his  work  seems  to  be  alluded  to,  and  that 
not  as  belonging  to  any  contemporary  or  quite  recent  author, 
by  Diodorus  and  Suidas ; and  Suidas  himself  is  placed  by 
Clinton  before  the  contemporaries  of  Augustus.  His  “ Ma- 
ne tho  of  Mendes”  therefore  must  have  been  earlier  still. 

All  the  six  schemes  are  expressed  in  terms  of  the  movable 
year  of  365  days:  and  this  of  itself  involves  a difference  of 
some  7 cr  8 months  from  the  reckoning  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures and  Josephus  which  began  from  the  autumn,  since  at 
the  date  at  which  the  Egyptian  reckoning  of  true  human 
time  began,  viz.  in  B.c.  5361,  the  movable  Thoth  was  at 
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April  26.  Further,  three  of  the  six  schemes,  viz.  the 
Hieratic,  the  Old  Chronicle,  and  that  of  Ptolemy,  are  cyclical , 
pretending  to  exhibit  a series  of  complete  Sothic  cycles. 
And  of  the  three,  one,  the  earliest  of  all,  the  Hieratic,  ends  at 
a true  cyclical  epoch;  the  other  two  do  not.  The  two 
latter  consequently  throw  up  those  years  of  the  Cycle 
current  when  they  were  made  which  were  yet  future.  But 
all  the  three  alike  insert  a sum  of  341  fictitious  years  in 
order  to  make  time  seem  to  have  begun  from  a cyclical 
epoch,  which  in  truth  it  had  not  done.  Two  other  schemes, 
those  of  Manetho  and  Eratosthenes,  are  uncyclical : and 
lastly  one,  that  preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  is  a com - 
pound,  sum  of  years,  partly  cyclical  and  partly  uncyclical. 
And,  as  none  of  these  three  last-mentioned  schemes  pretend 
to  exhibit  a single  series  of  complete  cycles,  they  all  three 
omit  those  3 41  fictitious  years  which  are  indispensable  to 
such  schemes  as  arc  cyclical. 

Those  elements  of  Egyptian  reckoning  in  terms  of  the 
movable  year  which  are  common  to  all  the  six  schemes, 
cyclical  and  uncyclical  alike,  are  3139  years  (divisible  into 
2922  and  217)  from  the  beginning  of  human  time  to  Menes, 
and  903  years  of  kings  from  Menes  to  the  Sothic  epoch  of 
July  20  in  B.C.  1322.  To  these  common  elements  the  three 
cyclical  schemes  (the  Hieratic  of  B.C.  1322  a copy  of  which 
was  contained  in  the  Turin  Papyrus,  that  of  the  Old  Chro- 
nicle, and  that  of  Ptolemy  of  Mendes  or  the  Manetho  of 
Africanus)  add  the  341  fictitious  years  mentioned  above,  not 
prefixing  them,  however,  at  the  head  of  all,  but  interposing 
them  between  the  first  2922  years  and  the  217  really 
following.  Five  out  of  the  six  schemes  add  a continua- 
tion  of  978  years  of  kings  from  the  Sothic  epoch  of  B.C. 
1322  to  the  conquest  of  Ochus  in  B.C.  345  ; and  two  of  the 
five  go  on  13  years  further  to  B.C.  332.  The  two  later  of  the 
three  cyclical  schemes  throw'  up  besides  all  those  years  of  the 
Cycle  current  in  b.c.  345  or  332  which  wrere  still  future  at  the 
one  or  other  of  these  dates.  The  two  schemes  which  are  not 
cyclical  (those  of  Manetho  and  Eratosthenes)  contain  never- 
theless the  one  a sum  of  1435  the  other  a sum  of  443  years 
really  unchronological,  but  presented  as  chronological  to  the 
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Greeks,  and  borrowed  or  imitated  from  the  years  thrown  up  in 
the  cyclical  schemes,  though  without  seeking  or  admitting 
any  cyclical  result.  Lastly,  the  mixed  scheme  preserved  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,  while  it  prefixes  a round  month  of  xxx 
fictitious  cycles  or  spaces  equal  in  length  to  cycles,  subjoins 
to  these  without  any  mixture  of  fictitious  or  concurrent  years 
the  true  chronological  and  uncyclical  reckoning  of  the 
Egyptians  from  the  beginning  to  Alexander,  viz.  (3139  + 
903  + 978  + 13  = ) 5033  movable  years. 

Besides  those  peculiarities  which  have  already  been  speci- 
fied, the  Hieratic  scheme,  really  consisting  of  three  cycles  or 
(2922 + [341  + ]217  + 903  = )4383  movable  years  ending  July 
20  in  n.C.  1322,  was  made  to  exhibit  the  much  greater  sum  of 
36,525  nominal  years,  or  xxv  nominal  cycles,  by  multiplying 
the  first  2922  years  or  two  nominal  cycles  by  12  into 
months.  From  the  xxivpseudo*cyclesor(2922  x 12  = )35,064 
months  so  obtained,  and  called  years,  the  author  of  the  Old 
Chronicle  suppressed  one  pseudo-cycle.  This  he  did  in 
order  to  make  room  for  a fourth  true  cycle  of  the  world 
which  had  been  growing  since  the  composition  of  the 
Hieratic  scheme  and  was  current  in  his  own  time,  while 
he  retained  from  the  Hieratic  scheme  its  sum  of  xxv  nomi- 
nal cycles  or  36,525  years.  So  then,  as  he  suppressed  1461 
months,  and  retained  the  remaining  33,603,  these  last  were 
in  value  no  longer  months  but  became  equal  to  1 month 
and  -^rd  of  a month  each.  In  the  scheme  of  Manetho  too, 
in  its  mythological  part,  there  is  a great  sum  of  24,000 
nominal  years  derived  like  those  of  the  Chronicle  from  the 
Hieratic  scheme,  but  without  any  suppression  and  con- 
sequent change  of  their  value,  these  24,000  being  simply 
months,  and  equal  to  2000  movable  years.  Only,  as  Ma- 
netho did  not  choose  to  retain  the  whole  cyclical  sum  of 
35,064  months  from  the  Hieratic  scheme,  he  restored  the  first 
900  and  the  last  22  of  the  2922  years  multiplied  in  it  by 
12  to  their  original  and  true  character  of  full  years. 

Without  the  key  to  the  composition  of  the  Old  Chronicle, 
and  its  date,  the  attempt  to  make  out  or  to  reconstruct  any 
of  the  other  five  schemes  from  such  notices  of  them  as  we 
possess  would  have  been  much  more  hopeless  than  that  of  a 
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comparative  anatomist  who  from  some  fragments  of  bones  of 
three  or  four  different  creatures  mixed  together  should 
undertake  to  delineate  the  whole  skeletons  and  bodies  of 
each.  Cuvier,  it  is  said,  from  small  portions  of  bones  did 
actually  make  drawings  of  whole  skeletons  which  were  after- 
wards fully  verified.  And  in  the  case  of  living  creatures  a 
man  of  science  and  a good  draughtsman,  used  to  deal  with 
proportions  and  analogies,  has  something  to  go  upon.  But 
in  the  case  of  schemes  of  chronology  partly  true  and  partly 
fabulous  the  attempt  to  reconstruct  any  one  of  them  and  to 
exhibit  it  entire  from  mixed  notices  and  fragments  relating 
to  several  would  be  mere  guesswork,  unless  the  parts  of 
each  wore  of  themselves  distinct,  and  nearly  complete,  and 
unless  there  was  a very  close  symmetry  or  analogy  between 
the  different  schemes.  But  that  which  makes  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Egyptian  Chronicles  not  only  less  difficult 
than  the  task  of  the  comparative  anatomist  but  even  easy, 
and  certain  of  success,  is  this,  that  the  measure  and  reckon- 
ing of  time  in  all  of  them  is  the  same,  and  the  elementary 
sums  of  years  on  which  they  are  all  based  are  the  same,  so 
that  with  only  slight  data  as  to  the  peculiarities  of  any  one 
scheme  one  can  either  fill  up  what  is  wanting  in  particular 
parts,  or  cut  off  what  is  redundant,  with  something  like  mathe- 
matical certainty.  Every  year  day  and  hour  being  fixed  as  in 

a framework  within  the  measure  of  the  four  Sothic  cvcles 
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commencing  from  July  20  in  B.C.  5702,  (that  is  341  movable 
years  according  to  Egyptian  reckoning  before  man  was  upon 
the  earth,)  and  ending  at  July  20  in  a.d.  139,  and  the 
schemes  themselves  being  historically  successive,  and  each  of 
them  in  turn  based  upon  those  which  had  preceded,  every 
point  in  any  one  of  them  can  be  compared  with  every  point 
in  any  other:  and  to  whatever  extent  particular  years  may 
in  any  scheme  be  misplaced  or  misrepresented,  they  arc 
always  there,  and  can  be  found  out  and  compared  with  the 
same  years  in  each  of  the  other  analogous  schemes,  and 
brought  back  to  their  true  and  original  places,  and  to  their 
true  and  original  form  and  designation.  Xor  does  this  hold 
only  of  those  schemes  which  arc  cyclical ; but  even  those  (for 
instance,  that  of  the  original  Manetho)  which  are  not  cyclical, 
being  still  constructed  with  materials  common  to  the  cyclical 
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schemes,  and  in  terms  of  the  same  movable  year,  are  hence 
equally  explainable  and  recoverable  by  a knowledge  of  the 
original  elements  common  to  both,  and  by  comparison  with 
the  schemes  that  are  cyclical. 

After  what  may  be  called  the  abstract  or  cyclical  chrono- 
logy, supposing  the  construction  of  each  scheme  to  have 
been  made  out,  as  in  the  first  four  chapters  of  this  work, 
and  to  be  understood,  if  any  one  inquires  after  those  results 
which  are  properly  historical,  and  which  will  be  to  the 
general  reader  more  intelligible,  and  more  interesting,  they 
are  these : — 

I.  First,  the  Old  Chronicle  (p.  7,  &c .)  gives  without 
names  a series  (not  to  be  supposed  to  correspond  uniformly 
to  actual  reigns)  of  lxxvi  royal  generations , averaging  24^ 
years  each,  divided  into  xv  dynasties , the  whole  in  a space 
of  18S1  movable  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  native 
monarchy,  Feb.  22,  n.c.  2224,  to  its  extinction,  Nov.  1G, 
B.c.  345. 

II.  The  original  Manetho  (pp.  123,  91,  and  441)  enables 
us  to  cover  with  names  and  actual  reigns , in  a rough  and 
general  way,  the  greater  part  of  the  blank  dynasties  of  the 
Chronicle.  Only  for  the  iv  generations  of  its  Dyn.  XVII, 
called  Memphite,  and  for  the  viii  Theban  generations  of  its 
Dyn.  XX,  Manetho  leaves  us  quite  at  fault.  For  parts  of 
Dynasties  XVIII,  XIX,  XXI,  and  XXVI  too  th?rc  is 
need  of  some  further  resources  than  are  supplied  by  his  lists. 
On  the  other  hand  Manetho  gives  names  and  reigns  for  a 
number  of  early  dynasties,  viz.  one  of  Tanites  (called  in  the 
lists  of  Ptolemy  Thinites),  three  called  Memphite,  and  one 
called  by  Ptolemy  “ Elephantinite  ” (perhaps  Ileliopolitc), 
in  all  for  five  dynasties  in  Lower  Egypt,  which  are  not  re- 
cognisable in  the  series  of  the  Chronicle.  And  again  for 
Upper  Egypt  Manetho  gives  three  dynasties,  one  of  viii  Dio- 
spolites  with  names  and  reigns,  and  two  others  without  names 
or  reigns  but  with  xvi  “ Diospolite”  kings  to  the  one  and 
lxxvi  [xxxvi]  called  by  Ptolemy  Xoites  (really  Nubians)  to 
the  other,  which  are  equally  unplaced  in  the  series  of  the 
Chronicle.  Manetho  then  out  of  his  xxm  dynasties  kings 
has  eight  in  all  which  though  absent  from  the  Chronicle 
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must  be  supposed  to  have  been  contemporaneous  with  the 
first  three  dynasties  and  the  first  477  years  of  its  kings. 
And  in  fact,  though  he  seems  to  make  for  the  kings  in  all  a 
sum  of  3555  years,  he  himself  marks  for  his  Egyptian  reader 
the  same  sum  with  the  Chronicle,  viz.  1881  years,  (of  which 
477  are  anterior  to  Dyn.  XVIII)  as  alone  successive  or 
chronological.  What  is  more,  he  alludes  to  and  marks  the 
duration  of  each  of  the  first  three  sovereign  dynasties 
(XVI,  XVII,  and  XXVII)  of  the  Chronicle,  viz.  190,  103, 
and  184  years,  the  first  sum  of  the  three  being  marked 
indeed  only  indirectly,  but  the  other  two  distinctly  (pp.  264 
and  285). 

The  reigns  in  Manetho’s  first  six  dynasties  of  kings  (the 
early  dynasties  of  Lower  Egypt),  being  made  to  average 
over  30  years  each,  suggest  the  suspicion  — a suspicion 
justified  also  by  finding  monumental  names  not  in  his  lists 
intermixed  near  Memphis  with  those  of  his  Memphites  and 
“ Elephantinites  ” — that  either  there  were  many  more 
kings  than  he  has  named,  or  that  they  reigned  fewer  years. 
Both  these  suspicions  will  turn  out  to  be  true  at  once.  On 
the  other  hand,  whether  the  actual  reigns  of  the  early  dy- 
nasties, and  even  the  dynasties  themselves,  of  Upper  Egypt 
were  more  numerous  than  is  acknowledged  by  Manetho  or 
not,  the  names  and  reigns  of  their  kings  being  omitted  by 
him  — at  least  for  two  out  of  three  dynasties — are  plainly  to 
seek  from  other  sources. 

Below  Dyn.  XVIII,  while  there  is  a general  agreement 
or  parallelism,  a comparison  of  Manetho’s  reigns  with  the 
generations  of  the  Chronicle  reveals  some  discrepancies  in 
the  designations  of  dynasties,  and  some  considerable  dif- 
ferences in  their  subdivision  and  duration.  And  these  are 
connected  with  remarkable  dislocations ; Manetho  having 
allowed  himself  (and  the  Chronicle  itself  in  its  Dyn.  XXVII 
bad  set  him  the  example)  to  suppress  years  and  kings  in 
certain  places,  while  he  balanced  his  suppressions  by  unhis- 
torical  insertions  elsewhere ; and  this  to  such  an  extent 
that,  but  for  the  Chronicle,  any  attempt  at  an  exact  rectifi- 
cation would  have  been  hopeless. 

Manetho  has  also  before  Menes  four  dynasties  of  Manes 
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or  ghost-kings,  an  enigma  upon  the  meaning  of  which  the 
Chronicle  throws  no  light. 

III.  Eratosthenes,  under  whose  name  are  to  be  under- 
stood the  priests,  the  composers  of  his  list,  throws  great  light 
on  the  relations  of  Manetho’s  first  ten  dynasties  of  kings  both 
to  one  another  and  to  the  first  three  dynasties  of  the  kings 
of  the  Chronicle.  As  his  plan  was  to  take  for  his  basis  and  to 
fill  up  with  names  the  generations  of  the  Chronicle  he  does 
not  help  us  to  place  any  additional  monumental  names  of 
those  omitted  by  Manetho  in  the  early  dynasties  of  Lower 
Egypt,  but  he  takes  Manetho’s  names  as  they  stand,  only 
reducing  the  fictitious  and  extravagant  reigns  to  the  average 
length  of  the  generations  of  the  Chronicle.  But  for  the 
early  dynasties  of  Upper  Egypt  he  does  give  as  many  as 
eleven  names  or  generations  of  kings  omitted  by  Manetho 
(pp.  374,  &c.  and  401).  The  chief  value,  however,  of  his 
list  lies  in  this,  that  whereas,  if  he  had  simply  filled  up  with 
names  from  Manetho  the  first  three  dynasties  and  the  first 
477  years  of  the  kings  of  the  Chronicle,  he  would  have 
given  us  no  fresh  light  except  on  the  one  most  important 
point  of  the  composition  of  its  Dyn.  XVII,  (for  its  Dynas- 
ties XVI  and  XXVII  are  identifiable  of  themselves  in 
Manctho’s  Dynasties  VIII  and  XVII,  I and  XV  of  Pto- 
lemy) his  informants  by  taking  in  xv  generations  and  443 
unchronological  years  of  the  Chronicle  (being  those  443  of 
the  Cycle  which  it  names  as  such  and  throws  up),  by 
omitting  the  Shepherds  of  its  Dyn.  XXVII,  and  lastly  by 
encroaching  upon  Dyn.  XVIII  to  the  extent  of  156  years, 
have  managed  to  place  as  many  as  xxii  generations  and 
reigns  with  (443  + 184+156  = ) 783  years  besides  those 
which  represent,  or  which  should  have  represented,  the  first 
three  sovereign  dynasties  of  the  Chronicle.  And  their 
whole  work  is  arranged  so  symmetrically  that,  after  com- 
mencing with  the  190  years  of  the  Tanites  of  Dyn.  XVI  of 
the  Chronicle  (VIII  of  Manetho,  but  I of  Ptolemy)  as  a 
common  root  or  source,  an  equal  space  of  443  years  is  twice 
measured  off,  first  to  a selection  from  the  early  kings  of 
Lowery  and  then  to  a selection  from  the  early  kings  of  Upper 
Egypt  (p.  298).  On  examining  more  closely  these  selections 
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it  appears  that  Dyn.  XYII  of  the  Old  Chronicle  unites  the 
two  (p.  314),  its  four  sovereign  generations  being  taken  two 
of  them  (which  are  represented  by  Safioura  and  Snefrou) 
with  39  years  from  the  latter  part  of  Dyn.  X of  Manetho 
(III  of  Ptolemy),  the  third  (that  ofPhiops)  with  21  or  22  years 
from  the  cn.l  of  his  Dyn.  XIII  (VI  of  Ptolemy),  and  the 
fourth  [Sesortasen  I.]  with  42  years  from  the  head  of  his  Dyn. 
XV  (XII  of  Ptolemy).  Thus  through  their  later  reigns 
the  relative  places  of  Dynasties  X and  XIII,  and  through 
its  first  reign  the  relative  place  of  Dyn.  XV  of  Manetho  is 
fixed ; and  it  appears  that  the  early  local  Memphites  of 
Lower  Egypt,  if  they  had  the  full  sum  of  214  years,  began 
(214  — 103  = ) 111  years  before  Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chro- 
nicle, that  is  79  years  after  the  epoch  of  Menes ; and  again 
that  the  “ Memphites  ” of  Central  Egypt,  supposing  them 
to  have  ended  about  22  years  after  the  death  of  Phiops  and 
to  have  had  the  sum  of  197  years,  which  however  is  shown 
by  the  Papyrus  to  be  too  great  by  1G,  began  (197  — 22  = 175 
-22  = 153-39  = ) 1 14,  or  (114-16  = ) 98  years,  before 
Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle,  that  is  92  years  after  the 
epoch  of  Menes;  while  the  Diospolites  of  Dynasty  XV 
(XII  of  Ptolemy),  after  the  death  of  their  first  or  second 
king  Sesortasen  I.,  were  for  their  remaining  133  years  con- 
temporary with  the  Shepherds  of  Dynasty  XXVII  of  the 
Chronicle,  the  death  of  Sesortascn  I.  being  about  (260  — 
184  = ) 76  years  after  the  commencement  of  Dyn.  XVII  of 
Manetho  (XV  of  Ptolemy)  corresponding  in  its  last  184 
years  to  Dyn.  XXVII  of  the  Chronicle.  And  parallel  in  a 
manner  with  these  Diospolite  contemporaries  of  the  Shep- 
herds, in  that  one  of  the  two  spaces  of  443  years  which 
stands  first  and  is  given  to  Lower  Egypt,  Eratosthenes  ex- 
hibits the  Memphite  pyramid-builders  of  Manetho’s  Dyn. 
XI  (IV  of  Ptolemy),  who  besides  are  expressly  said  to  have 
followed  through  a change  of  the  reigning  family  the  earlier 
Memphite  line  of  Dyn.  X (III  of  Ptolemy),  two  reigns  of 
which  have  already  been  identified  with  the  first  two  gene- 
rations of  Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle.  Respecting  the 
later  Tanites  and  the  " Elephantinitcs  ” or  Heliopolites  who 
make  Manetho’s  Dynasties  IX  and  XII  (II  and  V of  Pto- 
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lemv)  Eratosthenes  shows  that  they  might  be  omitted  as  of 
secondary  importance;  while  their  relative  position  in  Mane- 
tho’s  lists,  and  the  mixture  of  names  of  the  “ Elephantinites  ” 
with  those  of  the  Memphite  pyramid- builders  in  the  tombs 
near  Memphis,  shows  thus  much  at  least,  that  the  earliest  of 
the  second  group  of  Tanites  were  less  than  ICO  years  before 
the  commencement  of  Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle,  while 
the  Elephantinites  or  Heliopolites  probably  began  together 
with  the  second  line  of  local  Memphites  (though  they  may 
possibly  have  begun  earlier),  and  were  together  with  them 
and  with  the  successors  of  Sesortasen  I.  in  the  Thebaid 
contemporary  with  Dyn.  XXVII  of  the  Chronicle.  In 
Upper  Egypt  again  eight  kings  or  generations,  hinted  to  be 
Diospolites,  arc  enumerated  by  Eratosthenes  before  he  gives 
the  first  reign  of  Manetho’s  Dyn.  XV  (XII  of  Ptolemy); 
and  Manetho  also  has  in  his  lists  before  that  dynasty  an 
anonymous  line  of  " xvi  Diospolites,”  who  must  be  supposed 
to  have  begun  at  least  before  it.  If  then  it  were  inferred 
from  the  list  of  Eratosthenes  that  eight  of  these  sixteen  Dio- 
spolites (though  not  likely  to  be  the  same  eight  which  he 
names  to  represent  the  whole  line)  were  in  fact  earlier  than 
the  reign  of  Sesortasen  I.,  the  fourth  generation  of  Dyn. 
X\  II  of  the  Chronicle,  these  first  eight  might  seem  to  have 
begun  (8  x 24  J = ) 198  years  (according  to  the  average  length 
of  the  generations  of  the  Chronicle)  before  the  reign  in  ques- 
tion, and  (198  — 22  = 170  — 39  = ) 137  before  the  first  gen e- 
tion  of  Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle,  and  so  only  53  years 
after  the  epoch  of  Menes.  But  as  the  last  name  of  the  eight 
in  the  list  of  Eratosthenes  is  identified  by  the  monuments 
with  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Amosis  and  Dyn.  XVIII, 
the  whole  xvi  reigns  of  Manetho,  taken  together,  cannot  be 
calculated  to  have  begun  more  than  (16  x 24  j = ) 396  years 
before  the  end  of  Dyn.  XXVII  of  the  Chronicle,  that  is 
(396  — 184  = 212  — 103  = ) 109  before  the  beginning  of  its 
Dyn.  XVII,  or  (190—109  = ) 81  below  the  epoch  of  Menes. 
And  if  this  estimate  be  assumed  to  be  correct — it  is  more 
likely  to  be  somewhat  too  high  than  too  low — it  results 
that  the  establishment  of  petty  kings  at  Memphis,  in  Central 
Egypt,  and  in  the  Thebaid,  took  place  nearly  at  one  and  the 
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same  time,  the  estimated  dates  being  70  [corrected  to  79], 
76  [corr.  92],  and  81  [corr.  97  ?]  years  after  the  epoch  of 
Menes.  And,  reasoning  from  the  short  intervals  in  this 
progression  southwards,  one  may  infer  with  some  probability 
that  kings  had  begun  to  reign  in  Heliopolis  (Castor, or  whoever 
is  the  original  “ Barbarus ,”  names  a line  of  “ Ileliopolites”)  a 
little  earlier  than  at  Memphis,  and  perhaps  some  secondary 
line  nearer  to  Tanis,  and  thence  called  Tanite  (if  these  were 
not  themselves  the  earliest  Ileliopolites),  may  have  com- 
menced a little  earlier  still.  But  there  may  well  have  been 
more  lines  of  early  kings  who  are  now  represented  only  by 
Manetho’s  two  Dynasties  IX  and  X (III  and  IV  of  Pto- 
lemy) under  the  designations  of  Tanites  and  Memphites. 
On  this  subject  the  Manes  of  Manetho,  Dyn.  VII  of  Pto- 
lemy, and  the  fragments  of  the  Turin  Papyrus,  have  already 
thrown  some  light;  but  much  remains  still  obscure,  which 
can  be  cleared  up  only  by  fresh  discoveries. 

Lastly,  after  the  generations  taken  from  Manetho’s  Dy- 
nasties XIV  and  XV  (XI  and  XII  of  Ptolemy),  Erato- 
sthenes has  within  the  443  years  of  Upper  Egypt  three  more 
generations  and  names,  one  of  which  may  be  called  double, 
as  if  to  represent  Manetho’s  Dyn.  XVI  (XIV  of  Ptolemy). 
And  he  has  so  connected  indirectly  these  three  or  four 
generations  with  the  sum  of  184  years,  while  Dyn.  XVI  of 
Manetho  (XIV  of  Ptolemy)  is  directly  connected  with  the 
same  sum,  as  to  hint  pretty  clearly  that  these  kings  also, 
who  in  actual  number  were  a prodigious  multitude,  were 
contemporary  with  the  three  or  four  generations  and  the 
184  years  of  Dyn.  XXVII  of  the  Chronicle. 

The  list  of  Eratosthenes  in  several  of  its  parts  shows 
traces  of  conformity  with  the  selection  of  kings  exhibited  in 
the  Thothmes  Chamber  of  Ivarnak  (pp.  293  and  501),  a 
conformity  the  more  interesting  as  this  list  is  known  to  have 
been  made  out  at  Thebes.  Its  most  remarkable  feature  of 
making  two  equal  compartments,  one  for  early  kings  of  Lower, 
and  one  for  those  of  Upper  Egypt,  is  seemingly  imitated,  on 
a reduced  scale,  from  the  same  Thothmes  Chamber.  Thence 
too  a like  arrangement  may  have  been  borrowed  in  much 
earlier  times  by  the  hieratic  papyri,  in  which  instead  of  about 
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xxx  there  were  as  many  as  cxliii  kings  in  each  of  the  two 
corresponding  divisions. 

IV.  The  latest  Egyptian  scheme  is  that  of  the  Manetho 
of  Africanus  (pj>.  91  and  437),  identifiable  perhaps  with 
Ptolemy  of  Mendes.  This,  being  taken  alone,  and  ascribed 
to  the  original  Manetho,  has  hitherto  been  a most  fertile 
source  of  error  and  confusion.  But  when  studied  in  its  true 
character  and  analysed  by  the  help  of  the  Chronicle,  of  the 
genuine  Manetho,  and  of  Eratosthenes,  it  makes  us  ample 
amends.  For  after  its  peculiar  and  purely  fictitious  addi- 
tions (required  by  its  cyclical  scheme  of  reduced  years)  have 
been  detected  and  set  aside,  its  remaining  additions  throw  a 
new  and  unexpected  light  on  those  four  dynasties  of  Manes 
or  ghost-kings  in  the  scheme  of  the  original  Manetho  which 
otherwise,  though  they  might  suggest  various  surmises,  must 
have  remained  inexplicable.  And,  again,  the  original  Ma- 
netho and  the  Manetho  of  Ptolemy  together  contain  such  an 
exhibition  of  the  lists  of  kings  belonging  to  the  oldest  of  all 
Egyptian  schemes,  the  Hieratic,  that  by  their  help  we  are 
enabled  to  reconstruct  with  tolerable  certainty  — at  least 
without  room  for  any  great  error — the  fragments  of  the 
Turin  Papyrus  (pp.  4G5 — 512). 

V.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  result  and  reward 
of  all  the  preceding  investigations.  For  it  is  one  thing  to 
infer  (as  in  Chapter  I.  p.  32)  that  there  probably  existed  an 
earlier  scheme,  from  which  the  Old  Chronicle  was  derived 
and  altered,  and  that  its  construction  was  probably  of  such 
and  such  a kind,  and  another  to  have  before  us  the  scheme 
itself,  with  its  general  features  still  plainly  discernible 
though  much  mutilated  in  detail.  And  now  we  have  before 
us  the  scheme  itself  (pp.  508 — 512),  fixed  by  its  idea  and 
nature  to  the  date  of  July  20,  B.C.  1322,  and  in  a copy  the 
actual  writing  of  which  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  later  than 
the  end  of  the  13th  century  before  Christ,  that  is,  800  years 
before  a similar  papyrus  was  shown  by  the  priests  of  Phtbali 
at  Memphis  to  Herodotus.  This,  being  by  far  the  most 
ancient  and  authentic  of  all  writings  concerning  Egyptian 
history,  sheds,  even  in  its  present  mutilated  state,  a flood  of 
light  not  only  upon  the  mythological  dynasties  of  the  ori- 
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ginal  Manetho,  and  upon  those  of  his  Manes  and  other  kings, 
as  well  as  upon  the  additions  of  Ptolemy,  but  also  on  some 
of  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  monuments,  especially 
on  the  Thothmcs  Chamber  of  kings.  Some  of  its  historical 
revelations  are  very  curious.  AYe  learn  from  it,  first,  that 
330  or  331  kings  were  rightly  named  to  Herodotus  as  having 
reigned  from  Menes  to  Sesostris  (Sesostris  here  being 
R ameses  III.),  but  that  their  years  when  added  up  together 
instead  of  being  above  11,000,  as  Ilero lotus  supposed, 
reckoning  each  king  as  a full  life-generation,  were  in  all 
only  3750.  Again,  it  shows  that,  instead  of  exaggerating, 
the  original  Manetho  had  greatly  curtailed  both  for  Lower 
and  for  Upper  Egypt  the  n .rnber  of  the  kings  before  Ra- 
ineses III.;  and  that  for  Ug/er  Egypt  he  had  also  vastly 
curtailed  the  sum  of  their  years ; while  for  all  the  early 
kings  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  contrary,  whether  named  or 
omitted,  the  sum  of  their  years  was  not  only  given  in  full, 
but  with  some  exaggeration.  The  Papyrus  reveals  further 
— since  the  early  kings  of  Lower  Egypt,  of  whom  Manetho 
makes  xlix  in  six  dynasties,  were  really  no  fewer  than  (xlix 
-f  xl  = ) lxxxix  — that  either  the  local  dynasties  were  more 
numerous  than  Manetho  has  represented,  or  the  reigns  were 
shorter  by  one  half  or  nearly  one  half,  or  associations  in  the 
throne  were  continual ; or,  lastly,  two  or  three  such  causes, but 
not  all  to  an  equal  extent,  may  have  concurred  together. 
At  the  lowest  the  kings  of  Lower  Egypt  would  have  reigned 
on  an  average  about  15  years  each.  But  respecting  the 
kings  of  Upper  Egypt  the  Papyrus  shows  that,  while  in 
those  groups  which  may  more  properly  be  called  dynasties 
they  seem  to  have  reigned  on  an  average  above  20  years  each 
(though  this  average  may  be  only  apparent  if  there  were 
many  associations),  there  was  also  a multitudinous  group  of 
no  fewer  than  (cxliii  -f  xix  = ) clxii  kings  who,  though  pos- 
sessing the  royal  title,  reigned  onlv*  from  1 to  4 years  each. 
And,  the  whole  of  this  multitude  being  derived  from  the 
first  two  kings  of  Dyn.  XV  of  the  original  Manetho  (XII 
of  Ptolemy),  they  are  consequently  confined  for  their  extreme 
chronological  limits  between  the  commencement  of  the  last 
generation  of  Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle  and  the  end  of 
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its  Dyn.  XXVII,  that  is,  within  a space  of  less  than  (42  -f- 
184  = ) 226  years;  though  Manetho  connects  with  them  the 
sum  of  only  184  years,  which  was  the  time  of  the  domination 
of  the  Shepherds  in  Lower  Egypt.  Besides  these  general 
results,  the  Papyrus  enables  us  to  make  out,  or  very  nearly, 
the  full  series  of  (ix-fix)  xviii  reigns  out  of  which  Manetho 
has  made  his  Dyn.  XII  (V  of  Ptolemy)  of  only  ix  Elcphan- 
tinites,  with  248  years,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  true 
sum.  It  gives  us  again  the  full  list  of  the  reigns  answering 
to  Manetho’s  Dyn.  XIII  (VI  of  Ptolemy),  showing  that  in 
this  he  gave  all  the  first  vi  reigns,  but  suppressed  iv  short 
reigns  after  the  name  of  Nitocris,  while  he  added  to  the  sum 
total  of  the  dynasty  16  years,  its  true  sum  being  only  181. 
It  adds  historical  certainty  to  the  long  reign  of  Phiops  (Papa 
Maire)  of  94  years,  while  the  monuments,  marking  only  his 
16th  or  18th  year,  hint  a distinction  between  those  many 
years  which  he  must  have  reigned  previously  a.s  a local 
king  in  central  Egypt  and  the  last  21  or  22  of  his  life 
during  which  he  was  suzerain,  making  the  3rd  of  the  4 gene- 
rations of  I)yn.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle  between  Sncfrou 
% 

and  Sesortasen  I.  In  him  we  recognise  the  Moeris  of  He- 
rodotus, the  first  Egyptian  king  “ who  did  anything  very 
remarkable,”  and  the  immediate  predecessor  as  suzerain  of 
the  earliest  Scsostris  the  conqueror  of  Nubia.  He  was 
born  in  B.c.  2074,  that  is,  85  years  after  the  birth  of  the 
patriarch  Abraham,  shortly  after  his  sojourn  in  Egypt,  and 
before  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrhah ; he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  of  local  king  in  central  Egypt  (his 
territory  including  the  Fayoum)  at  the  age  of  only  6 years, 
and  he  was  already  40  years  of  age  when  the  supremacy 
passed  from  Tunis  to  Memphis.  This  was  in  B.C.  2034  ; when 
Abraham  was  125  years  old,  and  Isaac  25  ; so  that,  if  the 
sculptures  of  the  first  two  Memphite  suzerains  Salwura  and 
Snefrou  which  are  still  seen  at  the  copper-works  of  Wadi 
Mogara  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  and  elsewhere  are  really 
the  most  ancient  contemporary  inscriptions  known,  these 
earliest  of  Egyptian  monuments  are  to  be  referred  to  dates  for 
Sail  our  a between  the  125th  and  144th  (b.c.  2034  and  b.c. 
2015),  and  for  Sncfrou  between  the  144th  and  the  16  4th 
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year  of  Abraham,  (b.c.  2015  and  B.c.  1996).  The  numer- 
ous monuments  of  Papa  Maire  himself  will  belong  to  the  21 
years  between  the  164th  of  Abraham  (the  64th  of  Isaac  and 
the  4th  of  Jacob)  and  the  85th  of  Isaac  or  25th  of  Jacob 
(bc.  1997  and  B.c.  1975);  while  the  monuments  of  Sesor- 
tasen  I.  and  of  his  father-in-law  and  colleague  Amenemhe  I. 
will  belong  to  the  (16  + 42  = ) 58  years  ending  in  b.c.  1932  in 
the  128th  of  Isaac,  which  was  the  68th  of  Jacob.  The  Turin 
Papyrus  has  preserved  also  the  sum  of  the  years  for  the  viii 
kings  of  Pyn.  XV  of  Manetho  (XII  of  Ptolemy),  so  that 
W3  can  make  out  with  general  certainty  the  reigns,  and  as- 
sure ourselves  that  the  43  and  the  16  years  nominally  given 
to  his  Dyn.  XIV  (XI  of  Ptolemy)  arc  really  to  bc  restored 
and  added  to  the  160  of  his  Dyn.  XV,  which  has  been  im- 
properly curtailed,  though  after  this  restoration  there  is  an 
overplus  of  6 years,  its  true  hieratic  sum  being  213  not  219 
years.  In  the  case  of  this  dynasty  the  lists  of  Eratosthenes 
and  the  monuments,  which  arc  numerous,  combine  their  evi- 
dence, so  as  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  successive  or 
chronological  years  underneath  the  gross  sum  made  by 
adding  up  the  reigns,  most  of  which  were  in  part  associate 
(sec  p.  391).  The  Papyrus,  too,  in  conjunction  with  the 
monuments  and  with  the  lists  of  Ptolemy,  throws  light  on 
the  peculiar  character  of  Dyn.  XVI  of  Manetho  (XIV  of 
Ptolemy)  and  on  that  half  of  the  Thothmcs  Chamber  which 
answers  to  it,  by  showing  both  that  it  was  derived  from  the 
first  kings  of  Dyn.  XV  (XII  of  Ptolemy),  that  it  was 
locally  connected  with  Xubia,  and  also  that,  unlike  other 
dynasties,  instead  of  a single  succession  it  consisted  cf  a 
selection  from  a number  of  groups,  and  of  individual  kings, 
to  be  found  in  full  only  in  the  hieratic  lists. 

VI.  Lastly,  it  is  only  through  a previous  knowledge  of 
the  elements  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  Chronicle 
and  other  schemes  that  one  is  able  (p.  21)  to  decompose  with 
certainty  the  sum  of  48,863  years  mentioned  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  into  a prefixed  month  of  xxx  fictitious  Sothic  cycles 
and  an  uncyclical  sum  of  5033  vague  years  attached  to  it, 
which  hist  is  the  Egyptian  reckoning  of  true  human  time  from 
the  beginning  to  Alexander,  that  is  from  April  22  in  b.c. 
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5361  to  Nov.  16  in  B.c.  332.  This  brief  but  invaluable 
summary  is  at  once  the  complement  of  all  preceding  recon- 
structions and  explanations  and  the  proof  of  their  accuracy. 

Besides  the  six  Egyptian  schemes  themselves,  which  thus 
illustrate  mutually  one  another,  the  knowledge  of  them  en- 
ables one  to  explain — upon  the  whole  satisfactorily — and  to 
account  for  the  relations  of  Herodotus  (p.  557-600)  and 
Diodorus  Siculus  (p.  619-679)  and  nearly  ail  other  state- 
ments which  occur  in  different  authors. 

The  last  three  chapters  of  this  work,  in  which  some 
account  is  given  of  the  sacred  and  mixed  chronology  of 
Africanus,  of  Eusebius,  and  of  Anianus,  with  the  last  of 
whom  are  associated  Panodorus  and  Syncellus,  may  be 
regarded  as  appendices  intended  to  enable  the  reader  to 
judge  with  more  accuracy  of  the  text  of  the  Egyptian  lists 
exhibited  by  each  of  these  writers.  The  knowledge  of  their 
peculiar  reckonings,  joined  to  that  of  the  six  schemes  pro- 
perly Egyptian,  enables  one  to  refer  nearly  all  the  different 
texts  and  variations  to  their  true  sources  and  connections, 
and  to  distinguish  all  such  readings  as  are  due  only  to  the  pen 
of  Eusebius  or  of  Anianus  from  the  genuine  text  or  variants 
of  one  or  other  of  the  Egyptian  Chronicles.  Moreover,  the 
scheme  of  Anianus  (though  historically  worthless)  supplies 
a true  connection  and  common  measure  of  heathen-Egyptian 
and  Christian  chronology.  Even  with  his  arbitrary  and 
illegitimate  reduction  of  the  old  Egyptian  to  his  own  sacred 
reckoning,  his  recognition  of  the  true  character  and  amount 
of  the  “ years  of  the  Cycle  ” thrown  up  by  the  Chronicle, 
and  his  ejection  of  483  years,  in  consequence,  from  his  Egyp- 
tian series  above  the  last  Persian  conquest  (p.  8),  is  ex- 
tremely valuable,  as  adding  at  the  end  of  all  the  testimony 
of  a native  Egyptian  and  Christian  writer  to  the  correctness 
of  that  observation  out  of  which  this  whole  work  originated, 
and  which,  however  like  a truism,  had  not  merely  been 
unnoticed  by  other  Jewish  and  Christian  writers  (so  far  as 
the  author  is  aware)  from  Josephus  downwards,  but  had 
been  contradicted  in  effect  by  them  all;  since  all  have 
treated  those  483  years  as  really  belonging  to  some  very 
early  period  of  Egyptian  history,  whether  before  or  after 
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Menes,  to  say  nothing  of  other  years  equally  unchronolo- 
gical  to  which  the  same  error  has  been  extended. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Anianus,  instead  of  first  making 
out  his  own  sacred  scheme,  like  Eusebius,  and  then  forging 
such  an  Egyptian  scheme  and  such  a reduction  of  the  nomi- 
nal years  of  the  Chronicle  as  should  agree  with  it,  did  not 
do  with  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Chronicle  as  Africanus 
seems  at  one  time  to  have  done  with  one  length  of  the  lists 
of  Ptolemy,  namely,  take  it  as  his  guide,  so  as  not  to  depart 
from  it  unnecessarily,  or  upon  the  whole,  in  dealing  with 
those  parts  of  sacred  chronology  where  there  seemed  to  be 
breaks  in  the  Scriptures,  or  where  there  was  a variety  of 
conflicting  readings  or  reckonings  in  Jewish  and  Christian 
authors.  Perhaps,  if  he  had  understood  the  true  value  of 
the  nominal  years  of  the  Chronicle,  and  how  many  of  them 
in  all  were  really  reducible,  and  that  341  other  years  were 
not  to  be  reduced  as  months,  still  less  to  be  reckoned  as  full 
years,  but  to  be  ejected  as  fictitious,  he  might  have  noticed 
how  closely  the  true  chronological  sum  of  the  Chronicle  ap- 
proached to  that  made  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (he  differs 
in  one  of  his  reckonings  by  only  12  years),  and  might  have 
been  moved  by  so  close  an  agreement  to  make  the  Egyptian 
reckoning  his  standard  for  ruling  such  doubts  as  might 
account  for  the  difference. 

As  it  is,  that  scheme  of  sacred  chronology  which  has  been 
drawn  out  in  Chapter  I from  the  Greek  Scriptures  and  Jo- 
sephus harmonised  (p.  22 — 28)  must  be  viewed  (as  it  is  in 
truth)  as  a totally  separate  work,  unsupported  by  the  express 
concurrence  of  any  former  writer.  And  it  must  be  examined 
and  tested  without  any  regard  to  its  close  agreement  with 
the  Egyptian  reckoning,  which  was  not  yet  fully  understood 
by  the  author  when  it  was  first  made  out.  If,  however,  it 
should  stand  the  test  of  criticism,  or  if,  which  is  also  pos- 
sible, any  inaccuracies  discoverable  in  it  should  be  found  to 
balance  one  another,  the  discovery  of  an  independent  heathen 
reckoning  much  more  ancient  seemingly  than  the  fourteenth 
century  before  Christ,  and  so  probably  preserved  from  the 
very  beginning,  will  add  such  weight  to  that  sacred  reckon- 
ing with  which  it  coincides  that  it  will  have  a natural  claim 
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to  prevail  over  all  others ; and  there  will  no  longer  be  the 
same  objection  as  heretofore  against  reckoning  in  years  of 
the  world ; but,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  convenient  to 
reckon  profane  chronology  downwards,  in  terms  of  the 
movable  Egyptian  year  reduced  to  those  of  the  anticipated 
and  uncorrected  Julian  or  Canicular,  with  which  the  sacred 
reckoning  of  Hebrew  years  will  then  be  parallel,  provided  only 
some  eight  months  be  restored  at  the  head  of  the  Egyptian 
reckoning,  to  carry  it  back  from  the  movable  Thoth  1, 
which  in  B.c.  (5702  — 341  = ) 5361  was  at  April  22,  to  the 
fixed  Hebrew  commencement  of  Tisri  1,  in  the  autumn 
preceding. 

A few  words  must  still  be  added  respecting  the  monu- 
ments. What  may  be  learned  from  them  at  once,  and  on  a 
superficial  inspection,  has  been  stated  at  the  outset.  But 
the  reader  may  wish  to  know  also  how  they  bear  upon  the 
written  lists  and  chronicles,  after  these  latter  have  been 
studied  and  compared  together. 

First,  then,  besides  various  names — especially  those  of  the 
builders  of  the  three  great  pyramids — identifiable,  in  Ma- 
netho’s  Dynasties  X,  XI,  XII,  and  XIII  (III,  IV,  V,  and 
VI  of  Ptolemy),  the  monuments  have  made  known  some  at 
least  of  those  early  kings  of  Lower  Egypt  whom  Manctho 
has  banished  to  his  Manes,  and  as  many  as  19  or  20  kings 
of  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia  belonging  to  his  anonymous 
Dyn.  XVI  (XIV  of  Ptolemy),  though  in  both  cases  a clue 
is  wanting  to  the  order  of  succession.* 

* Since  this  has  been  in  type,  M.  Mariette.  (in  the  Jtcvue  Archeologujue  of 
July,  1860)  has  announced  the  discovery  near  Memphis  of  a priest’s  tomb, 
containing  in  two  rows  as  many  as  forty  royal  cartouches.  Among  these  he 
thinks  he  finds  from  Dyn.  I (that  is,  of  Africanus)  one  name,  Micbaes;  from 
Dyn.  II  Kaicclius,  liinothris , Scthcnes , Nepherchcres,  and  Sesochris ; from 
Dyn.  Ill  Necherophes , Soyphis,  and  Siphuris ; from  Dyn.  IV  Shouphou , Iia- 
ioic/tes , and  Chaphra  ; from  Dyn.  V Uscrcf teres,  Nephercheres,  Menchercs , 
Tate /teres,  and  Onnus;  and  from  Dyn.  VI  Othoes  and  Phiops.  Then  follow, 
lie  says,  at  once  the  kings  of  Dyn.  XII,  preceded  by  two  names  ( Menluliotcp 
and  Ameni ) of  Dyn  XI,  and  followed  by  one  other  name  ( Ita- Sevck-har ) 
either  of  the  same  dynasty  or  of  Dyn  XIV.  And,  lastly,  there  arc  six  names 
(of  which  the  latest  is  Ramcses  II.)  from  Dyn.  XVIII.  lie  observes  that  the 
names  of  Dyn.  XII  with  the  other  three  inclosing  them  arc  distinguished  by 
an  inversion  of  order,  the  name  of  Mentuhotep  being  placed  in  immediate 
juxtaposition  with  that  of  Amosis  the  head  of  Dyn.  XV11I.  He  adds  (though 
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There  is  also  a whole  line  of  names  in  the  Tablet  of 
A by  d os  (now  in  the  British  Museum),  which  is  omitted 
by  Manetho,  and  which  may  perhaps  be  the  same  with  that 
group  of  xviii  kings  which  followed  next  after  Dyn.  XIII 
of  Manetho  (VI  of  Ptolemy),  in  the  hieratic  papyri.  The 
fourteen  names  still  preserved,  and  nearly  all  entire,  not 
having  been  given  elsewhere  in  the  body  of  this  work,  are 
here  subjoined.  They  read  as  follows  (the  first  seemingly 
was  preceded  by  12  other  cartouches,  now  broken  away)  : — 
13.  . . . cf ; 14.  . . . neterkar ; 15.  Mcnkar-ra ; 16  Ne- 
pherkar-ra ; 17.  Nepherkar-ra  Nebbi ; 18.  Tatkar-ra 

Mamou;  19.  Ncjtherkur-ra  Chentou ; 20.  Meren-hor ; 21. 
Snepkerkar ; 22.  Karen  ra ; 23.  Nepherkar-ra  Rcrlou  ; 24. 
. . nepherkar ; 25.  Nephcrhar-ra  Sab-en-Pepi  (or  Pepisneb ); 
26.  Snepkerkar  Annou . After  these,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  lower  line,  there  were  eight  cartouches,  now  lost,  and 
then  five  names  of  Manetho’s  Dyn.  XV,  and  those  of  Dyn. 
XVIII  (XII  and  XVIII  of  Ptolemy). 

For  Manetho’s  earliest  “ Diospolite  ” dynasty,  Dyn. 
XIV  (XI  of  Ptolemy),  which  equally  with  his  Dyn.  XVI 
is  anonymous,  the  full  number  of  sixteen  names  — perhaps, 
indeed,  one  or  two  more  than  sixteen  — seems  to  have  been 
found  (p.  369) ; and  of  these  thirteen,  at  least,  arc  exhi- 
bited in  the  Thothmes  Chamber  of  Karnak,  in  their  true 
relative  order  of  succession.  They  are  also  fixed  by  their 
tombs  to  have  been  strictly  and  locally  Diospolites,  in  like 
manner  as  the  kings  of  Manetho’s  Dynasties  X and  XI  (III 
and  IV  of  Ptolemy)  were  strictly  and  locally  Memphites. 

Respecting  the  war  with  the  Shepherds,  about  the  time  of 


the  known  names  indicated  scarcely  leave  room  for  so  many  new  names)  that 
12  out  of  the  40  cartouches  are  new.  The  names  being  merely  a selection,  and 
the  tomb  itself  being  of  the  time  of  Rameses  II,  this  discovery  may  pcrhnps 
add  little  or  nothing  to  our  actual  knowledge.  Still  it  is  valuable  as  giving 
names  from  the  early  dynasties  in  their  proper  order,  the  dynasties  named 
or  indicated  by  M.  Mariette  according  to  the  numeration  of  Ptolemy  and 
African  us,  being  really  Dynasties  VIII,  IX,  X,  XI,  XII,  XIII,  NIV»  XV, 
XVI,  and  XVIII  of  the  original  Manetho.  The  Shepherds  only  of  his  Dyn. 
XVII  (XV  of  Afrie.)  arc  altogether  omitted  (as  was  sure  to  be  the  case),  the 
kings  of  Dyn.  XV,  with  others  of  the  Upper  Country  who  outlasted  them, 
being  no  doubt  intended  to  stand  out  prominently  as  the  only  legitimate 
claimants  of  all  Kgvpt  during  the  time  of  the  strangers. 
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the  commencement  of  Dyn.  XVIII,  some  valuable  informa- 
tion has  been  preserved  by  contemporary  inscriptions,  and 
by  an  hieratic  papyrus.  In  particular,  the  name  of  the  local 
predecessor  of  Amosis  in  the  Thebaid,  lia-Sekenn>  is  ascer- 
tained ; and  it  is  one  which  appears  in  a corresponding  posi- 
tion both  in  the  Thothmes  Chamber  and  in  the  written  list 
of  Eratosthenes.  The  capture  of  Avaris,  which  Manetho 
puts  before  the  first  year  of  Amosis,  seems,  on  the  contrary, 
to  be  fixed  to  his  fifth  year  (p.  197) ; and  the  name  of  one, 
at  least,  of  the  Shepherd  kings  has  been  found  on  sculptured 
fragments  in  the  ruins  of  Tanis,  and  found,  too,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  name  of  Sutech  (a  form  of  Typhon)  whom  the 
Shepherds  are  said  in  an  hieratic  papyrus  to  have  worship- 
ped to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  deities.  This  throws  light 
both  on  the  impiety  imputed  afterwards  to  them  and  to  their 
Memphite  tributaries,  and  on  the  assertion  of  Manetho  that 
Avaris  was  “ from  the  first  Typhonian and  upon  the  state- 
ment made  in  other  words  to  Herodotus,  that  Egypt  for  150 
years  was  subjected  by  destiny  to  a Typhonian  influence. 

The  true  place  of  the  fifteen  years  suppressed  by  Mane- 
tho on  Dyn.  XVIII  is  fixed  by  the  monuments  of  the  Sun- 
worshippers  ; and  the  name  of  Chousan-Atin  with  one  or  two 
others  equally  omitted  by  the  lists  are  now  restored  with 
certainty  between  Amenoph  III.  and  Horns  (p.  177,  &c.). 
But  for  the  interval  between  Horus  and  Raineses  I.  monu- 
mental names  to  justify  or  to  replace  those  of  Manetho’s 
lists  are  still  to  seek  (p.  218). 

In  Dyn.  XIX  Manetho  has  twice  consolidated  a number  of 
actual  reigns  of  which  the  author  of  the  Chronicle  had  made 
together  only  one  generation ; and  he  has  besides  transposed 
one  king,  Rameses  III.,  and  blended  him  into  one  fabulous 
person  with  Seti  II.  the  first  legitimate,  but  not  the  first 
actual,  king  of  the  dynasty.  But  this  dynasty,  by  the  help 
of  the  monuments,  is  now  made  out  satisfactorily,  so  that 
both  the  small  number  of  five  generations  given  by  the 
Chronicle  to  its  194  years  is  explained  and  justified,  and  the 
incredible  reigns  assigned  for  it  by  Manetho  are  corrected 
and  filled  up  to  their  true  number  (pp.  222 — 234). 

The  Diospolites,  too,  of  Dynasty  XX  of  the  Chronicle 
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(pp.  235  — 241),  from  whom  Manetho  has  cut  off  93  of  their 
228  years,  transferring  them  to  a new  Tanite  dynasty  of  his 
own,  are  exhibited  by  the  monuments  with  their  full  num- 
ber of  viii  generations , or  xii  actual  reigns , though  the  order 
of  some  of  the  later  reigns  is  still  open  to  doubt.  Whe- 
ther the  93  years  cut  off  by  Manetho  really  belonged  con- 
currently to  a distinct  family  of  Tanites  (the  remaining  42 
years  of  his  Dyn.  XXI  are  certainly  transposed),  future 
discoveries  may  show. 

But  as  regards  the  nine  kings  of  Manetho’s  Bubastite 
Dyn.  XXII,  for  whom  he  gives  only  three  names  and  120 
years,  the  monuments  have  both  supplied  the  six  names 
wanting,  and  have  shown  that  the  nine  taken  together  had 
many  more  years  than  120,  so  as  to  correspond  rather  to 
the  two  Tanite  or  Bubastite  Dynasties  XXI  and  XXII  of 
the  Chronicle,  with  vi  and  iii  generations  respectively,  and 
with  121  and  48  years  (p.  244). 

Next,  the  monuments  enable  us  to  restore  Petubast,  put 
up  by  Manetho  over  the  heads  of  Osorchon  and  Psammis 
(these  two  reigns  are  Dyn.  XXIII  of  the  Chronicle),  to  his 
true  place  as  head  of  the  Saite  Dynasty  XXIV,  which  no 
doubt  had  three  kings  answering  to  its  three  generations  in 
the  Chronicle,  and  not  one  only  (p.  246). 

The  monuments  show  too  that  the  last  king  of  the  three 
Ethiopians,  Tirhakah,  reigned  on,  and  was  the  only  sovereign 
known  at  Memphis  many  years  after  the  date  assigned  for 
the  end  of  his  dynasty,  which  seems  to  have  been  that  of  his 
withdrawal  to  Napata.  So  that  there  would  be  no  room  left 
for  the  Sethon  of  Herodotus,  even  if  the  date  of  the  over- 
throw of  Sennacherib  had  not  been,  as  it  was,  much  earlier, 
and  soon  after  the  accession  of  Tirhakah  (pp.  248  and  578). 

In  Dyn.  XXVI  again  (p.  250),  though  it  needed  no  help 
from  the  monuments  to  set  aside  Manetho’s  first  three 
names,  help  was  absolutely  needed  to  fill  up  the  first  two 
generations  of  the  seven  of  the  Chronicle,  and  to  show  the 
historical  character  and  the  value  of  the  name  Amracris 
prefixed  to  this  dynasty  by  Ptolemy,  and  preserved  only  in 
the  lists  of  Eusebius. 

The  pedigree  of  the  Chief  Architects  of  all  Egypt  (p.  593) 
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extending  over  a space  of  above  800  years  and  affording  at 
once  a correction  and  supplement  to  the  generations  reckoned 
by  Herodotus  from  Sesostris  (liameses  III.),  and  a proof  of 
the  true  length  of  the  interval  between  Shishonk  I.  and 
Amasis,  confused  by  the  transpositions  of  Manetho,  is  not  the 
least  valuable  nor  the  least  curious  of  those  comments  on 
the  written  lists  which  have  been  supplied  by  the  monu- 
ments. 

And  lastly,  it  is  remarkable  to  find  the  Apis-bulls, 
the  deification  of  which  when  living  was  the  very  climax 
of  religious  darkness  and  degradation,  serving  after  many 
ages  by  their  tombs  and  epitaphs  towards  the  illustration  of 
certain  points  in  sacred  history,  and  so  towards  the  glory  of 
God  and  of  His  truth.  Their  tombs,  the  earliest  of  which  as 
yet  found  (p.  217)  belong  to  the  middle  of  the  16th  century 
before  Christ,  present  a series  of  stelae  (often  dated)  with 
royal  names  almost  continuous  down  to  the  times  of  the 
Ptolemies  and  Caesars. 

The  author  is  well  aware  that  so  far  as  his  work  treats 
of  the  monuments  there  may  be  cause  for  regret  that  it  did 
not  originate  with  some  one  better  qualified.  Still  it  seemed 
impossible  to  leave  that  branch  of  the  subject  untouched 
without  disappointing  the  reader  in  his  natural  expectations. 
And  after  all  it  is  a question  only  of  a little  more  or  a little 
less  of  imperfection.  For  our  knowledge  of  the  monuments 
(even  the  knowledge  of  those  who  are  esteemed  authorities) 
being  as  yet  in  itself  imperfect  and  progressive,  the  utmost 
that  can  be  hoped  for  even  from  the  most  competent  writer 
is  that  he  should  state  fairly  the  results  already  obtained  at 
the  date  of  his  publication,  that  he  should  map  out  the 
ground  as  yet  unexplored,  and  that  he  should  give  a point 
to  further  researches  by  throwing  out  such  guesses  and 
theories  as  it  may  be  worth  while  for  others  to  take  pains 
either  to  establish  or  to  refute.  As  regards  then  this  part 
or  element  in  his  work  the  author  only  hopes  that  its  imper- 
fections may  not  so  preponderate  as  to  prevent  its  being 
found  on  the  whole  a useful  accompaniment  to  that  more 
essential  portion  which  treats  of  the  written  Chronicles. 
He  desires  at  the  same  time  to  return  thanks  to  all  those 
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from  whose  kindness  or  courtesy  he  has  received  any  assist- 
ance or  information.  Among  these  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lieder 
at  Cairo,  M.  Mariette,  Dr.  Lepsius,  M.  De  Roug6,  and  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson.  But  his  more  particular  thanks  are 
due  to  Signor  Orcurti  at  Turin  for  facilitating  his  study  of 
the  Royal  Papyrus,  to  Professor  Brugsch  at  Berlin  for 
looking  over  with  him  his  verified  facsimile,  and  communi- 
cating some  valuable  remarks  of  his  own,  and  to  Mr.  Birch 
of  the  British  Museum  for  revising  that  English  recqn- 
struction  of  the  same  papyrus  which  is  now  printed  as  well 
as  for  many  other  kindnesses.  Of  the  use  that  has  been 
made  of  published  works  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  as  it 
will  appear  of  itself  whenever  they  are  named  or  referred  to, 
and  the  author  has  already  disclaimed  all  pretence  of  treating 
of  the  monuments  as  an  original  authority.  But  it  is  only 
fair  towards  one  eminent  and  talented  writer,  Baron  Bunsen, 
whose  theories  are  not  much  favoured  by  the  Egyptian 
Chronicles,  to  acknowledge  (and  the  more  fully  on  that 
account)  how  greatly  the  author  has  been  indebted  to  his 
work.  Embodying  as  it  does  quite  an  apparatus  of  neces- 
sary documents,  instrumental  treatises,  and  materials,  it  has 
been  invaluable  to  one  who,  from  living  an  unsettled  life,  has 
often  had  access  to  no  other  Egyptian  library  than  a bundle 
of  his  own  MS.  notes  and  such  few  books  as  he  could  carry 
about  with  him  in  his  portmanteau. 

And  now  it  may  be  asked  What  then  after  all  is  the  true 
place  of  Egypt  in  universal  history  ? In  order  to  receive  a 
reply  to  this  question  the  render  shall  be  invited  to  go  up  in 
thought  to  the  area  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome  — the  spot  where 
Romulus  is  said  to  have  opened  his  Asylum  — within  a 
stone’s  throw  of  which  the  greater  part  of  this  work  was 
written.  And  first,  casting  a glance  up  the  steps  on  our  left 
as  if  to  the  six-columned  facade  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  let  us 
reflect  on  the  prodigious  change  which  has  been  made  by 
Christianity.  Here  was  once  the  temple  to  which  Roman 
conquerors  ascended  in  their  triumphs ; to  which  not  the 
spoils  only  of  the  earth  with  its  chieftains,  but  the  very  gods 
of  the  nations  were,  in  a manner,  led  as  captives.  And  what 
was  it  — besides  or  under  the  name  of  Jupiter  — that  was 
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here  worshipped  by  the  conquerors  themselves  ? Their  own 
ancestor  Romulus  — the  offspring  of  violence  and  lust,  itself 
deified  as  Mars  — suckled  by  a wolf — called  to  reign  by 
eagles  or  vultures  — a leader  of  robbers  and  outcasts  — who 
cemented  the  foundations  of  his  new  city  with  the  blood  of 
his  brother.  They  worshipped  too  the  city  itself  — that  is 
their  own  spirit  of  pride,  cruelty,  ambition,  and  force,  perso- 
nified in  the  goddess  Roma. 

From  this  same  spot,  however,  a religion  has  gone  forth 
teaching  gentleness,  humility,  charity,  purity,  and  hope  after 
death.  It  has  gone  forth,  and  has  subdued  and  remoulded 
not  only  the  heathen  empire  of  the  Romans,  but  also  those 
barbarous  nations  of  the  West  and  North  by  which  that 
empire  was  finally  overrun.  We  see  now  on  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  a church  built  in  Ilis  name  to  whom  as 
a man  the  sceptre  of  the  world  belonged  not  by  robbery  but 
of  right,  but  whose  birth,  and  infancy,  and  youth,  and  whose 
whole  life  of  beneficence,  and  lowliness,  and  patience,  and 
suffering  are  unspeakable  contrasts  to  the  filthy  and  cruel 
and  proud  fables  attaching  to  the  cradle  of  worldly  power. 
This  church  is  tenanted  by  the  votaries  of  chastity  and 
obedience,  and  more  especially  of  poverty  (connected  with 
it  is  the  chief  convent  of  the  Franciscans),  and  the  object  of 
popular  devotion  which  in  it  has  supplanted  Mars  and  Ro- 
mulus and  the  she-wolf  and  the  eagle  and  Jupiter,  and 
Rome  herself,  is  the  image — in  itself  a coarse  image  in  olive 
wood  from  Gethsemane — of  a new-born  child.  Let  any  one 
who  pleases  meditate  on  the  contrast  embodied  in  this  nativity 
as  the  germ  of  universal  empire. 

Here  then  we  are  at  the  very  centre  of  history,  the  source 
from  which  the  religion,  the  laws,  the  civilisation,  the  litera- 
ture, and  in  great  part  the  languages  of  the  West,  have  been 
evolved.  And  the  nations  of  the  West  have  now  attained 
such  a superiority  of  energy  and  influence,  that  through 
them  all  the  future  history  of  the  habitable  globe  is  linked 
to  Rome.  Looking  down  towards  the  Forum  and  the  sites 
of  the  Julian  and  iEmilian  Basilicas,  we  see  the  source  of  our 
civil  law.  To  our  right  is  the  Palatine  hill  with  those  ruins 
from  which  all  “ palaces  ” are  named.  Just  behind  us  to 
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the  left  was  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta,  whence  are  derived 
the  words  money  and  mint.  The  area  of  the  Senate-house 
below  our  feet  with  its  outer  porch  for  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  and  the  remains  of  the  Rostra  and  the  Comitium,  in 
close  connection  beyond,  are  the  germs  of  all  our  mixed 
forms  of  government.  The  columns  of  the  temple  of  Vespa- 
sian and  the  arch  of  Titus,  with  the  spoils  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  still  borne  upon  it,  and  the  huge  Coliseum  in  the 
distance,  built,  in  part  by  the  labour  of  captive  Jews,  for  the 
triumphs  of  Christ,  remind  us  of  that  mysterious  dispensation 
by  which  the  kingdom  of  God  was  taken  away  from  the  first 
husbandmen  and  given  to  the  Gentiles,  while  Jerusalem, 
from  the  entry  of  the  Caliph  Omar  (in  a.d.  636-7),  is  trodden 
under  foot,  till  the  times  of  both  divisions  of  the  Gentiles 
now  (in  1860)  fulfilling  be  quite  fulfilled. 

Let  us  sit  down  either  here  in  the  Tabularium  fronting 
the  Forum,  or  in  the  corner  of  a garden  attached  to  those 
Prussian  houses  on  the  citadel  which  front  the  Palatine, 
and  let  us  ascend  in  thought  the  stream  of  time,  beginning 
from  this  spot  itself.  All  the  modern  world  runs  back  into 
the  Roman  Empire.  But  the  Roman  empire  — what  ac- 
count did  it  give  of  itself?  Iiow  far  could  it  trace  its  own 
existence  ? and  what  knowledge  would  mankind  have  had  of 
its  own  origin,  and  of  the  growth  of  its  civilisation  and  its 
religions,  if  it  had  had  to  ask  only  of  Rome,  or  of  such 
sources  as  the  Romans  condescended  to  adopt  and  to  connect 
with  themselves? 

The  appearance  of  Rome  as  a power  cannot  be  put  higher 
than  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  in  Italy  (b.c.  280);  and  the 
fabulous  or  semi-fabulous  period  of  its  annals  hardly  ends 
before  the  burning  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls  (in  b.c. 
390).  But  even  if  we  go  up  to  Romulus,  we  are  no 
higher  than  the  middle  of  the  8th  century  before  Christ. 
Above  this  the  Romans  had  only  a genealogy  of  some 
thirteen  petty  kings  at  Alba,  descended  from  ./Eneas  and  a 
band  of  fugitives  from  Troy.  This  Greek  fable  takes  us 
back  430  years  more,  to  B.c.  1183,  before  which  time  the 
gods  only,  as  Saturn,  Picus,  Faunus,  and  Hercules,  were 
thought  to  have  reigned  in  Italy.  So,  if  the  world  had  been 
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limited  to  merely  Roman  sources,  its  authentic  history  would 
scarcely  have  gone  back  four  centuries  before  Christ.  But 
by  passing  off  from  the  Romans  to  the  Greeks,  a kindred 
people,  whose  civilisation  and  greatness  was  earlier  than  that 
of  their  conquerors,  the  commencements  both  of  history  and 
of  fable  are  carried  back  somewhat  higher.  The  Greeks  had 
authentic  records  to  about  the  date  of  the  foundation  of 
Rome  — let  it  be  said  to  the  first  Olympiad,  — with  a mix- 
ture of  historical  traditions  and  fables  for  a further  space  of 
four  centuries,  up  to  Eratosthenes’s  date  for  Troy.  Above 
that  point  there  is  nothing  but  mere  fable,  and  some  lists  of 
reigns  or  genealogies  certainly  not  historical  but  embodying 
perhaps  traces  of  history.  So  they  counted  seventeen  ge- 
nerations and  698  years  from  Troy  up  to  the  foundation  of 
Argos ; and  another  Pelasgic  genealogy  carried  up  the 
kings  of  Sicyon  somewhat  higher;  while  some  hints  were 
given  which  might  serve  Italian  antiquaries ; as  when  it  was 
said  that  Thesprotus  and  Pelasgus  were  sons  Of  Lycaon. 
This,  if  understood  of  the  earliest  Pelasgus,  might  imply 
that  the  Pelasgian  migration  into  Greece  and  Italy  took 
place  about  eighteen  generations,  making  as  was  pretended 
698  years,  before  Troy.  So  we  are  at  the  year  B.c. 
(1183  + 698  = ) 1881,  or  even  at  B.c.  (1250  + 698  = ) 1948. 
But  at  the  same  time  we  are  more  than  1100  years  above 
all  authentic  Greek  history ; and  the  origin  of  the  Greek 
gods  and  heroes,  of  their  very  names  and  worship,  is  put  in 
their  fables  not  only  in  the  space  between  Inachus  and 
Troy,  but  in  part  even  below  Troy,  in  the  space  before  the 
first  Olympiad. 

We  must  therefore  make  another  recommencement,  and 
pass  off  from  the  Greeks,  as  we  before  passed  off  from  the 
Romans,  into  that  Asiatic  empire  which  was  overthrown  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  with  which  the  Greeks  had  pre- 
viously been  in  contact  during  230  years.  Herodotus  then, 
“ the  father  of  history,”  who  flourished  about  B.C.  450,  a 
little  after  the  great  invasions  of  Greece  by  Darius  and 
Xerxes,  gives  such  notices  as  he  had  been  able  to  collect 
respecting  the  Lydian,  the  Median,  and  the  Babylonian  mo- 
narchies, all  of  which  were  subdued  by  Cyrus , the  founder  of 
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the  Persian  empire,  as  also  respecting  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Assyrians  and  the  Egyptians  which  had  already  fallen  under 
the  attacks  of  the  Modes  and  the  Babylonians  before  they 
became  dependencies  of  Persia.  The  Lydian  kings,  by 
whom  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  had  been 
subjugated  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  before  Christ,  he 
traces  back  from  the  capture  of  Sardis  by  Cyrus,  in  B.C. 
547,  to  the  accession  of  Gygcs , 171  years  earlier,  in  B.C.  718. 
And  of  the  five  reigns  of  the  Lydian  “ Mermnadoc  ” he  gives 
a detailed  account.  Before  them  he  places  a series  of  xxii 
other  kings  who  reigned  502  years,  the  first  of  them,  Agron, 
being  the  fourth  descendant  of  Hercules.  So  the  commence- 
ment.  of  these  Hcraclkke  would  be  in  B.C.  1220;  and  the 
birth  of  Hercules  himself,  four  generations  earlier,  might  be 
set  about  B.C.  1350,  since  elsewhere  Herodotus  says  that 
Hercules  was  900  years  before  his  own  time.  And  he 
mentions  still  earlier  Lydian  kings  of  the  time  of  Her- 
cules as  descended  from  Lydus,  the  son  of  Atys,  “ before 
whom  the  country  was  called  Mseonia.”  The  names  of  the 
father  and  grandfather  of  Agron,  being  Ninus  and  Bclus , 
may  hint  that  the  Lydian  Heraclid®  were  really  a branch  from 
the  first  kings  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  The  kings  of  the 
Medes,  who  were  subjected  to  the  Persians  in  B.C.  559  by 
Cyrus,  Herodotus  traces  back  for  150  years  (28  being  in- 
cluded during  which  a horde  of  Scythians  were  masters  of 
Upper  Asia);  and  of  each  of  the  fourMedian  reigns  he  gives 
some  details.  So  the  epoch  at  which  the  Medes  and  the 
Babylonians  became  independent  of  Nineveh  seems  fixed  by 
him  to  B.C.  709,  before  which  time  the  Assyrians  of  Nine- 
veh, he  says,  had  ruled  all  Upper  Asia  during  a space  of 
520  years.  Some  later  writers  have  526  years.  So  that 
the  Assyrian  empire  should  have  begun  about  B.C.  (709  + 
520=)  1229,  or  a little  earlier,  which  agrees  well  with  the 
date  assigned  for  the  commencement  of  the  Lydian  line  of 
Agron,  derived  from  Ninus  and  Belus.  But  the  local 
kingdom  of  Nineveh  or  Assyria,  and  that  of  Babylon  too, 
may  be  allowed  to  have  been  much  more  ancient  than  the 
Assyrian  empire  properly  so  called,  though  Herodotus  says 
nothing  of  their  earlier  kings,  just  as  we  know  from  He- 
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rodotus  that,  after  the  Assyrian  empire  had  ended,  the 
kings  of  Assyria  still  reigned  on  in  Nineveh,  their  own 
capital,  which,  after  having  been  once  before  all  but  taken 
and  unexpectedly  delivered  by  the  irruption  of  the  Scythians, 
was  at  length,  on  their  expulsion,  reduced  by  Cyaxares  and 
Nebuchadnezzar.  And  in  fact  later  writers,  as  Ctcsias, 
who  was  physician  to  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  who  ended 
his  Assyrian  history  in  B.C.  398,  went  back  with  lists  of  As- 
syrian and  Babylonian  kings  and  dynasties  to  the  year  B.C. 
2009,  or  even  higher.  And  the  mythological  reckonings 
of  Berosus  and  Alexander  Polyhistor  (who  was  the  freed- 
man  of  Sylla)  ended,  as  it  seems,  and  their  historical  lists 
began,  as  far  back  as  1903  years  before  Alexander,  that  is, 
in  B.c.  (330  + 209  + 68  + 141  -I-  526  + 215  +458  + 62?  + 
224  = ) 2233.  But  these  lists,  those  of  Ctesias  at  least,  were 
mere  lists  of  names ; and  if  we  are  to  judge  of  them  from 
the  excessive  average  length  of  the  reigns,  and  from  the  ac- 
knowledgment that  nothing  was  known  of  the  kings,  they 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  historical.  Por  Egypt  Hero- 
dotus distinguishes  a space  of  “ less  than  900  years  ” be- 
tween his  own  time  and  the  death  of  Moeris,  “ the  earliest 
king  who  did  anything  to  be  recorded.”  But  he  fails  to 
make  out  any  connected  account  of  the  eight  or  nine  cen- 
turies so  specified.  His  consecutive  notices  of  Egyptian 
history  begin  only  with  the  Saite  kings  who,  in  the  7th  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  first  engaged  a corps  of  Greek  merce- 
naries, and  opened  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  Greek 
traders ; while  before  Sesostris,  and  hi3  predecessor  Moeris, 
he  has  a fable  of  330  generations  of  kings  in  lineal  succes- 
sion, who  were  all  faineants , but  who  reigned,  as  he  sup- 
posed, or  as  he  was  given  to  understand,  during  a space  of 
above  11,000  years. 

Such  being  the  account  which  heathen  antiquity,  as  known 
to  us  through  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  had  to  give  of  itself, 
going  back  with  a detailed  narrative  in  no  case  much  above 
seven  centuries  before  Christ,  nor  even  with  lists  of  kings 
really  consecutive  and  historical,  it  is  certainly  no  slight 
accession  to  our  knowledge,  when  we  find  the  Egyptian 
chronicles  taking  us  back  with  specific  details,  and  even  with 
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contemporary  monuments  and  inscriptions,  above  2000  years 
before  Christ;  and  with  lists  of  names  manifestly  historical 
and  some  well  marked  facts  200  years  higher;  and  even 
above  the  epoch  of  Menes  (b.c.  2224),  up  to  within  a few 
months  of  the  creation  itself,  exhibiting  an  exact  measure  of 
time;  agreeing  with  the  Alexandrian  LXX  and  Josephus  har- 
monised; showing  the  epoch  of  the  Flood  marked  accurately, 
though  unnamed  (2203  movable  years  and  6 months,  or 
2262  Canicular  years,  below  the  beginning);  and  with  a 
number  of  generations  of  deified  antediluvian  and  postdilu- 
vian ancestors  before  Menes  agreeing  very  closely  with  that 
in  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

Nor  is  this  a slight  addition  to  our  interest,  that  in  re- 
mounting the  course  of  time  it  is  not  till  we  have  reached 
the  age  of  Ilomer,  and  *have  nothing  more  remaining  in 
Greek  antiquity  but  mere  fables,  that  we  find  ourselves  just 
entering  upon  the  latest  part  of  a long  period  of  seven  or 
eight  centuries  during  which  Egypt  was  the  chief  power  of 
the  world.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of  its  people, 
to  the  abundance  of  materials  fit  for  sculpture  and  building, 
to  the  climate,  in  which  nothing  seems  to  decay,  and,  above 
all,  to  the  care  bestowed  on  the  preservation  of  the  dead 
and  on  the  decoration  of  their  tombs,  the  Egyptians,  for  nine 
or  ten  centuries  before  the  death  of  Solomon,  are  actually 
in  some  respects  better  known — at  any  rate,  they  are  more 
vividly  and  more  minutely  brought  before  the  eye — than 
the  Greeks  and  Komans  of  classical  times,  or  even  than  our 
own  Saxon  and  Norman  ancestors.  Their  manufactures, 
their  clothes,  their  works  of  art,  their  tools  and  instruments, 
their  household  implements  and  furniture,  are  in  many  cases 
preserved.  Their  occupations  and  amusements,  indoors  and 
out,  their  processes  of  agriculture  and  of  art,  their  crops  and 
their  cattle,  their  hunting,  fowling,  and  fishing,  their  battles 
and  sieges,  their  chariots  and  horses  on  land,  their  vessels 
on  the  water,  their  buildings  and  gardens,  their  entertain- 
ments, their  religious  and  other  public  ceremonies,  and 
especially  all  that  relates  to  embalming  and  sepulture,  and 
to  the  soul  after  death,  are  represented  cither  by  painting 
alone,  or  by  painted  sculptures,  with  every  variety  of  de- 
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tail.  Jewellery  of  the  16th,  and  even  of  the  19th  century 
before  Christ,  ivory  and  alabaster  boxes  and  vases,  and  even 
a royal  diadem  in  gold,  of  the  time  of  the  patriarch  Jacob, 
a literary  work  on  morals  written  during  the  life  of  Abra- 
ham, the  actual  copy  and  papyrus  being  not  much  later, 
and  other  like  curiosities,  seem  so  astonishing,  that  one  is  at 
a loss  to  think  what  is  to  be  found  next.  And  in  point  of 
history,  there  are  contemporary  inscriptions  and  sculptures 
recording  the  establishment  of  copper  works  in  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula,  with  victories  over  some  local  tribes,  during  the 
life  of  Abraham,  above  2000  years  before  Christ ; there  are 
records  again,  half  a century  later,  of  the  earliest  Egyptian 
conquests  in  Nubia;  and  from  the  18th  century  before 
Christ,  while  the  Hebrews  were  multiplying  under  bondage, 
inscriptions  already  alluded  to  above  are  preserved,  recording 
extensive  conquests  both  in  Asia  northwards  as  far  as  Nine- 
veh, and  southwards  among  the  black  tribes  of  inner  Africa, 
with  representations  of  the  different  races,  Asiatic  and 
African,  showing  their  dresses,  their  complexions,  and  the 
tributes  imposed,  among  which  one  sees  gold-dust,  ivory, 
leopards  in  cages,  monkeys,  ostriches,  and  camelopards. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  not  merely  the  comparatively  remote 
antiquity  to  which  Egyptian  history  ascends,  nor  the  abun- 
dance of  minute  details  vividly  brought  before  us  by  the 
monuments  and  tombs,  that  constitutes  its  main  interest.  It 
is  conceivable,  though  it  is  not  true  in  fact,  that  authentic 
and  minutely  detailed  histories  should  have  been  preserved 
by  other  nations,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  Etrurians,  the 
Aztecs,  or  the  Chinese,  and  that  some  of  these  should  have 
gone  back  even  to  the  first  settlement  of  their  respective 
countries.  Yet  the  importance  of  such  histories  would 
have  been  as  nothing  compared  with  that  of  the  peoples  and 
empires  out  of  which  modern  Christendom  has  been  formed. 
It  is  not  in  the  mere  knowledge  that  such  a race  has  possessed 
this  or  that  country  so  long,  with  such  a form  of  religion  and 
government,  and  with  such  manners  and  customs,  and  that  it 
has  passed  through  such  or  such  varieties  of  fortune,  that  the 
essence  of  history  consists ; nor  even  iu  the  knowledge  of  such 
literature,  philosophy,  religion,  art,  commerce,  and  civilisa- 
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tion  as  may  be  conceived  by  possibility  to  have  existed 
among  outlying  peoples.  What  makes  the  true  interest  and 
importance  of  history  is  its  more  or  less  near  connection 
with  the  final  ends  and  relations  of  ourselves  and  of  that 
humanity  of  which  each  one  of  us  is  a part.  This  religious  in- 
terest it  is  which  alone,  in  the  highest  and  truest  sense,  is 
political  and  philosophical,  though  it  be  little  thought  of  by 
the  politicians  and  philosophers  of  the  world.  It  is  because 
the  people  of  God  was  from  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
downwards  contained  within  the  great  empire  of  the  world, 
mixed  up  with  it,  and  subjected  to  its  rulers,  that  so  high 
and  direct  an  interest  attaches  to  the  four  successive  empires 
of  the  Babylonians,  the  Persians,  the  Macedonians,  and  the 
Romans.  And  for  later  times  the  interest  of  secular  his- 
tory, as  distinct  from  ecclesiastical,  is  in  principle  the  same. 

It  is  only  from  such  a point  of  view'  that  the  importance 
of  Egyptian  history  can  be  rightly  appreciated.  The  first 
step  towards  appreciating  it  is  to  consider  that  inward  an- 
tagonism and  outward  combination  of  natural  and  super- 
natural good  and  evil  which  has  been  working  from  the 
beginning,  and  that  Divine  appointment  by  which  both  in- 
animate creation,  in  all  its  parts  and  in  innumerable  ways, 
and  living  creatures  too,  and  men,  cities,  and  nations,  are  at 
once  what  they  are  in  themselves,  and  also  often  types  and 
emblems  of  other  and  greater  things  beyond  themselves. 
For  as  a man  paints  different  objects,  and  instructs  children 
with  words  and  colours,  so  the  Almighty  Creator  makes 
creation  itself,  and,  what  is  more  wonderful,  even  free  human 
agents  and  nations,  to  be  types  and  anticipations  pregnant 
with  divine  instruction. 

From  the  confusion  of  tongues  dowmvards,  but  more 
especially  from  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Babylon,  the 
city  of  confusion,  was  the  appointed  and  lively  symbol  of 
all  other  capitals  and  empires  and  of  that  city  or  society  of 
the  evil  world  which  were  to  be  developed  out  of  the  Baby- 
lonian empire,  or  were  to  succeed  it  in  course  of  time,  and 
to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Church,  w’hether  He- 
brew’ or  Christian,  as  it  had  stood,  containing,  and  in  some 
respects  oppressing  it,  as  by  a captivity.  But  for  the  sig- 
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nifieancy  of  Egypt  and  Egyptian  history  we  go  back  to  a 
still  higher  and  earlier  antagonism  than  that  between  Baby- 
lon and  Jerusalem,  between  the  world  and  the  Church. 
Egypt  takes  us  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  world 
and  of  mankind,  and  exhibits  the  whole  anticipatory  outline 
of  that  awful  drama  which  began  with  the  Fall,  and  with 
the  death  of  our  first  parents,  and  will  end  only  with  the 
Resurrection,  and  the  final  triumph  of  the  Second  Adam. 

First,  in  the  country  itself  there  is  something  typical,  by 
which  it  is  the  Paradise  of  this  world,  and  the  contrast  to 
that  “ Desert  ” into  which  the  Church  flees  from  persecu- 
tion, and  in  which  she  is  nourished  and  preserved  from  her 
pursuer.  Like  the  garden  of  Paradise,  the  rich  black  soil 
of  Egypt  produces  almost  spontaneously  double  crops  and 
the  most  abundant  harvests.  But  its  fertility  is  caused  not 
by  the  fourfold  river  of  life,  but  by  a river  which  with  its 
seven  streams  and  mouths  symbolises  the  great  dragon  of 
the  waters,  with  seven  heads  antagonistic  to  the  seven  horns 
and  seven  eyes  of  the  Lamb.  Its  abundance  of  bread,  then, 
is  like  that  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  which  were  overthrown 
with  fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven.  And  it  is  expressly 
joined  with  them  when  the  world  subject  to  Satan  is  spoken 
of  as  “ Sodom  and  Egypt,  in  which  also  the  Lord  was  cru- 
cified.” 

Such  being  the  typical  character  of  the  country  itself,  its 
history  is  in  accordance  with  the  same.  Not  only  was  the 
devil  suffered  to  develop  in  Egypt  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  on  the  greatest  scale,  that  false  religion  and  idolatry  by 
which  the  nations  have  been  deceived,  and  that  proud  and 
cruel  and  blasphemous  tyranny  by  which  they  have  been 
enslaved,  but  these  developments  of  evil  were  brought  into 
close  contact  and  combination  with  the  divine  economy  of 
mercy  and  long-suffering  which  was  working  for  good.  No 
sooner  was  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful,  called  out  of 
the  apostasy  of  the  postdiluvian  world,  than  he  was  sent 
down  into  Egypt ; and  the  Egyptians,  whose  idolatry  was  not 
yet  perhaps  fully  developed,  were  warned,  as  it  were,  and 
plagued  with  moderate  plagues,  for  the  sake  of  the  Church, 
which  at  length  they  are  to  let  go  free  and  untouched,  bear- 
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ing  with  her  the  spoils  of  the  world,  to  her  heavenly  Bride- 
groom. And  two  centuries  later,  before  the  nation  and  its 
rulers  were  exhibited  as  the  obdurate  and  permanent  ene- 
mies of  God,  and  their  land  as  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  the 
Patriarch  Joseph,  himself  a type  of  Christ,  was  sold  into 
Egypt,  not  only  to  make  known  in  the  most  striking  way 
the  Divine  power  and  mercy,  but  also  to  reform  and  reclaim 
them  (if  that  had  been  possible)  with  all  the  influence  of 
'worldly  authority.  So  he  ruled  them  for  eighty  years,  “ in- 
forming the  counsellors  of  Pharaoh  after  the  will  of  God, 
and  teaching  his  satraps  wisdom.”  And  his  memory  was 
held  in  honour,  by  the  Shepherd  suzerains  at  least,  for  fifty 
years  after  his  death.  During  all  this  time  the  Spirit  of  God 
strove  with  men,  who  were  not  finally  moulded  into  special 
vessels  of  wrath  and  types  of  evil  till  they  had  also  been 
visited  with  repeated  warnings  of  judgment  and  mercy,  and 
had  had  a long  time  given  them  for  repentance,  and  had  re- 
jected the  most  extraordinary  invitations.  But  after  their 
hearts  had  turned  so  that  they  hated  the  Lord’s  people,  when 
a new  dynasty  arose  which  had  not  known  Joseph,  the  He- 
1 rews  (and  in  them  the  future  Church)  were  oppressed  in 
Egypt  for  ninety-four  years  with  a most  bitter  and  cruel 
bondage,  till  at  length,  after  plagues  foreshadowing  what 
are  yet  to  come  in  the  last  days,  the  power  and  pride  and 
malice  of  the  chief  empire  of  the  world  and  its  king  were 
overwhelmed  in  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea,  when  Israel 
saw  their  enemies  dead  on  the  sea-shore,  to  afflict  them  no 
more  for  ever. 

Yet  all  these  events,  so  great,  so  sublime,  so  awful  in  them- 
selves, and  the  actors  in  them  too,  as  Joseph,  and  Moses, 
and  Pharaoh,  and  the  two  peoples  of  Israel  and  Egypt, 
were  but  pictures  and  types  of  other  events  and  persons  and 
peoples  far  greater,  which  lay  beyond  in  futurity.  One 
might  have  thought,  certainly,  that  after  the  Exodus,  what- 
ever symbolism  was  to  attach  to  Egypt,  it  was  now  perfect, 
and  that  Egypt  henceforth  would  be  named  only  in  reference 
to  the  past,  as  having  been  not  as  still  being  a mysterious 
embodiment  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  But  the  contrary 
was  the  case.  And  this  was  shown  to  be  so  when  Christ, 
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the  true  Joseph,  wa9  taken  down  in  his  infancy  into  the 
literal  Egypt,  as  if  otherwise  the  Scripture  would  not  have 
been  adequately  fulfilled,  which  said,  “ Out  of  Egypt  have 
I called  my  Son.” 

Bearing  now  in  mind  the  typical  character  of  the  land 
itself  and  its  people,  let  us  take  a brief  survey  of  its  reli- 
gion in  its  relation  to  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  to  Satan, 
and  to  the  destinies  of  mankind. 

To  the  eye  of  the  mere  carnal  man  there  is  at  first  sight 
a parallelism  between  the  religion  of  the  old  Egyptians  and 
that  of  the  Hebrews  and  of  the  Christians,  which  is  im- 
posing, and  which  may  even  be  turned  against  Catholic 
Christianity.  What  is  still  more  striking  is  this,  that  in  a 
number  of  points  their  religious  developments  seem  to  go 
beyond  those  of  the  Hebrews,  and  to  be  anticipations  of 
what  was  only  after  many  ages  to  be  manifested  in  the 
Christian  Church. 

The  Egyptians  claimed  for  themselves  to  have  been  the 
first  of  all  men  to  name  the  gods,  to  set  up  altars,  temples, 
and  images,  and  to  offer  sacrifices : and  though  this  claim, 
if  taken  to  the  letter,  and  understood  of  all  the  points  men- 
tioned, is  certainly  false,  still  it  may  be  true  that  they  were 
really  the  first  to  invent  names  of  false  gods,  other  than  de- 
ceased ancestors,  that  they  were  the  first  to  build  temples,  to 
raise  altars  of  hewn  stone,  and  to  institute  stated  national 
worship  and  sacrifices  with  a ritual,  a kalendar,  and  sacred 
books,  under  a sacerdotal  caste,  and  that  other  nations 
learned  and  imitated  these  institutions  from  them.  Nay,  it 
may  be  admitted  further  that  many  details  of  the  cere- 
monial law  of  Moses  were  borrowed  from  Egypt. 

In  their  theology  they  named  first  three  deities  which 
answer,  in  some  sense,  to  the  three  Divine  Persons  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  an  unoriginated  father  ( Phthah ),  a 
son  of  that  father  {Ha)  of  whom  the  visible  sun  was  the 
symbol,  and  a divine  spirit  ( Cneph).  Then,  with  a certain 
correspondence  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  there  was 
a deified  humanity  from  which  all  mankind  was  derived, 
which  was  slain  by  its  enemy,  and  in  which  all  the  scattered 
members  were  to  be  collected  together  and  renewed  through 
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a gon — a gon  of  the  woman  — who  was  no  other  than  the 
original  humanity  itself,  and  in  whom  it  was  to  triumph 
eventually  over  its  adversary.  The  mysteries  of  the  death 
and  passion  (ra  7rd0rj)  of  Osiris,  and  the  lamentation  of 
Isis,  were  celebrated  annually  in  Egypt,  with  images,  ritual 
ceremonies,  readings  and  singings,  lights,  processions,  and  a 
representative  embalming  and  burial,  much  as  the  cere- 
monies of  Holy  Week  are  now  celebrated  by  Christians. 
Isis,  the  deified  woman,  the  “great  mother,”  and  the 
“ queen  of  heaven,”  answered  to  her  who  obtains  similar 
titles  and  worship  in  the  Christian  Church.  Then  there 
were  a multitude  of  lesser  deities — deified  ancestors — to 
whom  worship  was  paid,  anticipating  the  Saints,  and  other 
spirits  and  powers  which  may  be  compared  to  the  Angels. 
AH  these  had  their  peculiar  names  and  associations,  and 
their  supposed  spheres  of  influence  and  patronage.  They 
had  their  images,  too,  like  the  images  and  sacred  pictures  of 
the  Christians.  Nor  did  the  parallel  stop  here;  but  a spe- 
cial influence  or  inhabitation  of  the  image,  and  special  pre- 
ferences of  particular  images  were  recognised,  like  what  is 
heard  of  miraculous  images  and  pictures  now.  Nor  did  they 
shrink  from  avowing,  that  the  will  and  device  or  feeling  of 
men  had  the  power  to  attract,  as  it  were,  into  images  of 
their  own  fabrication  divine  spirits  and  influences,  as  is  ex- 
pressed in  a remarkable  passage  of  St  Augustine  ( De  Civi - 
tate  Dei , lib.  viii.  c.  23)  of  which  the  following  is  a transla- 
tion : — 

“ The  Egyptian  Ilermes,  whom  they  cajl  Trismegistus, 
thought  and  wrote  [of  images]  differently  from  Apuleius. 
Apuleius  denies  them  to  be  gods.  But  that  Egyptian  makes 
a distinction,  and  says  that  some  deities  are  originated  by 
the  chief  god,  others  by  men.  He  asserts  that  visible  and 
palpable  images  are,  as  it  were,  embodiments  of  deities ; and 
that  they  are  inhabited  by  spirits  which  enter  into  them  on 
human  invitation,  and  have  a certain  power.  To  establish, 
then,  by  certain  methods  an  association  between  these  in- 
visible spirits  and  visible  objects  made  of  bodily  matter  he 
says  is  to  make  gods;  and  he  asserts  that  this  great  and 
wonderful  power  of  making  gods  has  been  actually  received 
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by  men.  So  that,  as  the  father  and  lord,  or  by  whatever 
name  they  call  the  supreme  god,  has  made  other  eternal  and 
celestial  gods  like  himself,  so  human  nature  also  should  make 
its  own  gods  after  the  likeness  of  its  own  countenance. 
Knowest  thou  not,  O Imhotep  (so  he  continues),  that  Egypt 
is  an  image  of  heaven,  or  rather,  I should  say,  that  in  it  is 
brought  down  and  repeated  all  that  is  done  in  heaven ; and 
that,  in  a word,  our  country  is  the  temple  or  sanctuary  of 
the  whole  world?” 

With  such  an  outward  parallelism,  it  is  no  wonder  if  some, 
as  the  Mahometans  and  the  Jews,  and  others  besides  them, 
blinded  by  hereditary  aversion  and  voluntary  ignorance, 
identify  either  absolutely,  or,  with  a doubtful  qualification, 
Catholic  Christianity  with  Pagan  idolatry.  And  it  is  clear 
that,  so  long  as  a man  goes  no  further  in  the  matter  than  to 
assert  the  existence  of  a positive  prohibition,  equally  bind- 
ing on  Jews  and  Christians,  and  notoriously  acknowledged 
and  obeyed  since  the  Babylonish  Captivity  by  the  Jews,  but 
as  plainly  set  aside  by  the  Christians,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
fend Catholic  Christianity  against  the  Mahometan  or  the 
Jewish  objector.  If  there  be  nothing  else  that  makes  the 
essential  difference  between  piety  and  idolatry  but  the  letter 
of  an  outward  law,  then  indeed  there  is,  so  far,  no  diffe- 
rence between  Christian  and  Pagan  idolatry.  But  this 
goes  too  far;  since  in  that  case  the  heathens,  who  with- 
out any  positive  prohibition  made  and  honoured  symbolical 
images,  were  so  far  guiltless,  and  only  the  Jews  and  the 
Christians  are  guilty,  if  they  do  that  which  to  them  is  for- 
bidden. But  if,  apart  from  any  positive  prohibition,  there  be 
a radical  antagonism  and  contrariety  between  the  Pagan 
system  and  the  Christian,  not  in  respect  of  images  only,  but 
in  all  those  points  in  which  the  two  systems  seem  at  a dis- 
tance to  be  like  and  parallel,  then  it  is  to  be  considered  on 
what  authority  it  is  so  positively  asserted  that  not  the  spirit 
only  but  the  letter  of  the  outward  prohibition  of  images  is 
binding  on  the  Christian  Church,  though  she  herself  teaches 
a contrary  interpretation. 

What,  then,  is  the  essential  difference  between  the  true 
religion  and  the  false  (the  false  meaning  here  heathenism). 
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both  in  the  whole,  and,  by  consequence,  in  all  details? 
What  is  that  point  which,  after  making  the  most  of  their 
likeness  and  parallelism,  is  observable  at  once  as  a plain  con- 
trast, intelligible  to  all  ? It  is  this,  that  in  heathenism  the 
idea  of  sin,  in  its  strict  sense,  as  an  offence  against  a personal 
Creator  and  Lord,  is  absent,  and  with  it  the  ideas  o£ punish- 
ment threatened  by  his  justice,  and  of  reconciliation  offered 
by  his  mercy.  The  Almighty  is  thus  left  out,  and  indirectly 
denied,  and  the  author  of  sin  and  evil  is  indirectly,  and  so 
far  as  is  possible,  worshipped  in  his  stead.  Indirectly,  and 
so  far  as  is  possible.  It  is  important  to  attend  to  these 
words,  that  the  nature  of  the  false  religion  may  become  in- 
telligible. To  deny  God  absolutely  was  impossible,  when 
all  nature,  and  the  constitution  of  man  himself,  and  of 
human  society,  proclaimed  Him,  and  represented  under  an 
infinite  variety  of  symbols  His  acts  and  attributes.  On  the 
other  hand  no  finite  being,  though  he  were  the  first-created 
of  all  angels,  and  though  in  glory  and  power  he  transcended, 
to  any  conceivable  degree,  all  other  created  beings,  could 
measure  himself  directly  with  his  Maker.  Satan  himself 
could  not  either  dissemble  the  existence  of  the  Divine  attri- 
butes, or  claim  them  all  as  his  own,  and  say  of  himself, 
“ I am  the  eternal,  the  infinite,  the  almighty,  the  creator 
and  preserver  of  all  things  both  material  and  spiritual,  who 
will  punish  sin  and  its  author,  and  who  have  provided  a re- 
conciliation for  sinners.”  Between  two  men,  or  between 
any  other  two  creatures  or  objects  which  are  at  all  like  and 
equal,  there  may  be  a question  of  identity,  which  is  which, 
or  of  competition  and  of  rival  claims.  But  between  God 
and  a creature  this  is  impossible  even  to  imagine.  In  what 
way,  then,  could  the  serpent  take  to  himself  the  honour  of 
God,  and  cause  God  to  be  virtually  denied  by  men  ? In 
this  indirect  way  only,  if  admitting  the  existence  of  the 
Divine  operations  and  attributes  he  could  lead  men  to  forget 
or  deny  that  they  belong  to  a separate  pre-existing  per- 
sonality, and  to  associate  them  with  the  universe,  so  that  the 
general  idea  of  the  works  of  God,  through  which  His  attri- 
butes are  known,  should  be  taken  to  be  itself  God.  One 
general  idea  being  thus  made  of  God  and  creation  together. 
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there  was  no  longer  for  the  heathen  any  manifest  contradic- 
tion or  absurdity  in  ascribing  to  the  Divine  Universe,  within 
which  God  Himself  was  mentally  included,  and  as  it  were 
imprisoned  and  enslaved,  those  infinite  powers  and  attri- 
butes which  could  not  be  claimed  to  himself  by  any  single 
separate  being.  This  is  what  is  rightly  named  Pantheism : 
and  in  spite  of  the  seeming  variety  and  inconsistency  of  false 
religions  (in  which  Judaism  and  Mahometanism  are  not  now 
included,  being  rather  like  heresies)  Pantheism  is  the  ori- 
ginal source  out  of  which  they  have  all  arisen,  and  the  com- 
mon principle  and  spirit  into  which  they  may  all  be  resolved. 
Nay  even  Judaism  and  Mahometanism  too,  and  all  Chris- 
tian sects  and  heresies,  whether  the  outward  form  of  a 
Church  be  preserved  or  not,  after  the  first  mad  and  fierce 
fanaticism  of  their  rebellion  or  separation,  subside  for  their 
permanent  basis  either  into  Pantheism  itself,  or  into  a 
“ Catholicism,”  or  Universalism,  which  repeats  against  the 
Church  the  same  process  of  denial  by  inclusion  which  hea- 
thenism first  devised  against  God,  and  from  a similar  neces- 
sity. But  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  the  universe  itself 
having  been  substituted  for  a supreme  and  distinct  Creator, 
it  followed,  as  a consequence,  that  all  its  parts  and  powers, 
from  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  of  spirits  down  to  men 
and  beasts,  and  to  the  lowest  of  creeping  things  on  the 
earth,  and  even  to  plants  and  inorganic  bodies,  were  inhe- 
rently divine,  and  were  all  capable  of  being  made  the  ob- 
jects even  of  an  outward  worship.  And,  this  being  so,  all 
the  worship  which  was  so  paid,  under  whatever  names  of 
deities,  and  with  whatever  forms,  redounded,  indirectly  at 
least,  to  the  true  author  and  suggester  of  the  delusion,  and 
to  his  subordinate  ministers. 

Such  being  the  false  religion,  even  if  one  deity  were 
named  first  as  the  eternal  self-originating  father,  the  source 
of  all  other  forms  of  being,  with  other  attributes  of  the  true 
God,  and  with  no  other  name  than  simply  “ God  ” (o  0eos), 
which  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the  Egyptian  Phthahy  still 
this  deity,  not  being  the  creator  of  matter  by  his  own  free 
will,  but  confusedly  co-ordinate  with  it,  and  the  author  only 
of  its  forms  and  changes,  and  that  under  necessity,  is  not 
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really  like  (which  could  only  be  if  he  were  identical  with) 
the  First  Person  in  the  Blessed  Trinity,  but  the  highest  and 
nearest  and  so  also  the  most  blasphemous  approach  towards 
a direct  particular  antagonism  (that  is,  if  there  were  any 
real  being  underneath).  And  this  is  well  shown  when  it 
results  as  by  necessary  consequence  that  if  on  the  one  hand 
the  “ lord  and  father  and  supreme  god  ” of  the  Egyptian 
theology,  that  is  Phthah , is  called  the  source  of  all  other 
deities  and  of  the  forms  of  all  things,  on  the  other  hand  and 
from  another  point  of  view  he  may  be  said  himself  to  be  the 
offspring  of  mud  (see  p.  51 ).  In  the  same  way  if  Ra , the  sun- 
god,  is  called  the  Firstborn,  the  son  of  Phthah,  w ho  does  the 
same  things  with  his  father,  and  equally  with  him  forms  and 
rolls  the  egg  of  the  universe,  still  that  original  blasphemy 
by  which  the  father  himself  was  only  conjointly  with  matter 
eternal,  and  subject  to  necessity,  is  reproduced  in  the  son  who 
is  of  the  same  nature ; and,  wrhat  is  more,  the  visible  ma- 
terial sun  being  regarded  not  only  as  the  symbol  but  as  the 
coeval  tabernacle  or  body  of  Ka,  the  son  of  the  Egyptians 
is  not  strictly  co-eternal  writh  his  father,  but  is  so  begotten 
that  time  measured  by  the  visible  sun  begins  with  his  exist- 
ence. Of  the  divine  spirit,  Cneph , which  proceeds  from  the 
father  and  the  son,  and  does  the  same  things  with  them  both, 
forming  like  them  the  mundane  egg,  and  moulding  as  a 
potter  out  of  clay  the  first  man,  the  like  holds  good.  And 
in  this  also  there  is  a distinctive  peculiarity  in  the  pantheistic 
trinity,  that  not  only  is  it  possible  (in  virtue  of  the  co-eter- 
nity of  matter)  to  refer  each  of  the  three  deities  to  a mother 
without  a father,  but  also  to  invert  their  order,  so  that  when 
Cneph,  the  spirit,  forms  the  egg  of  the  universe  Phthah 
himself  is  said  to  issue  from  the  mouth  of  Cneph.  And 
whatever  is  said  of  any  one  deity,  it  is  said  only  from  one 
point  of  view ; and  from  another  point  of  view  the  same 
may  be  said  of  almost  every  other;  and  almost  all  divine 
titles  and  attributes,  not  only  of  these  three  but  also  of  the 
inferior  human  deities,  are  variable  and  interchangeable  with 
an  endless  and  inextricable  confusion. 

If  we  descend  to  Osiris  and  Isis,  Typhon,  and  Ilorus,  who 
seem  to  present  a parallel  to  Adam  and  Eve,  to  the  enemy 
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who  slew  Adam,  and  to  the  seed  of  the  woman  who  over- 
comes the  enemy  and  reunites  into  one  body  the  members 
of  the  slain  Adam,  the  likeness  vanishes,  and  only  a fright- 
ful transposition  of  parts  and  characters  remains  when  it  is 
noticed  that  according  to  the  Egyptian  myth  there  is  neither 
sin  in  the  man  who  is  slain,  nor  in  the  woman,  nor  any 
suggester  of  disobedience,  nor  any  judgment  upon  all  three, 
nor  promise  of  mercy  to  the  woman  and  her  husband  as  to 
sinners.  But  human  nature  is  slain,  as  if  under  some  blind 
destiny,  by  an  enemy  whose  malice  is  spontaneous,  the 
enemy  insinuated  being  the  true  God.  It  is  from  destiny 
too,  not  from  the  promise  of  a just  but  merciful  judge,  that 
the  woman  expects  a seed,  not  to  atone  for  the  sin  but  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  the  first  father,  and  to  overcome  in 
some  sense  that  enemy  who  inflicted  death.  This  seed  then, 
in  the  fullest  and  ultimate  sense,  is  equivalent  to  antichrist, 
since  the  enemy  to  be  overcome  is  no  other  than  He  who 
first  inflicted  the  penalty  of  death,  who  drowned  mankind 
with  a flood,  and  who  scattered  over  the  earth  the  members 
of  that  humanity  which  he  had  slain.  All  this  the  Egyp- 
tians ascribed  to  the  malignant  deity  Typhon.  And  the 
deified  humanity  which  they  worshipped  was  not  the  true 
seed  of  the  woman  who  is  at  once  the  propitiation  for  sin, 
and  the  second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  heaven,  giving  resur- 
rection to  them  whom  he  has  redeemed  and  incorporated 
into  his  own  body ; but  it  is  the  first  Adam  himself,  whose 
hope  of  self-vindication  and  victory  lies  not  in  a Divine 
Incarnation,  but  in  the  power  of  natural  generation,  by 
which  the  race  condemned  to  die  escapes  as  it  were  for  ever 
out  of  the  hands  of  its  enemy,  till  all  forms  and  beings 
under  the  wheel  of  destiny  having  run  their  round  of  gene- 
rations and  changes  are  reabsorbed  into  the  primaeval  ele- 
ments of  Phthah  and  mud,  thence  to  repeat  the  same 
changes  over  again.  The  Egyptians  then  worshipped  the 
dead  Adam  instead  of  Christ  the  Living  Spirit;  and  they 
worshipped  the  powers  of  natural  generation,  especially  the 
male  principle  in  men  and  beasts,  with  its  obscene  emblems 
and  accompaniments,  parading  as  a sacred  mystery  the  irre- 
verence of  their  ancestor  Ilam.  And  Isis  their  “ universal 
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mother  ” and  “ queen  of  heaven,”  instead  of  resembling  the 
Church  or  the  immaculate  Mother  of  God,  was  in  one 
aspect  (when  identified  with  matter  with  the  attribute  of 
maternity)  a deification  of  mud ; and  in  another  aspect,  as 
the  first  woman  the  sister  and  wife  of  Osiris,  she  was  the 
deification  of  the  dead  Eve,  without  any  confession  of  sin,  or 
any  other  hope  than  that  of  multiplying  through  her  daugh- 
ters a succession  of  sons  all  living  but  to  die. 

But  it  was  after  death  that  the  most  terrible  and  signifi- 
cant of  contrasts  was  exhibited.  It  must  certainly  be  con- 
fessed that  some  truths  which  were  rather  veiled  to  the 
mere  intellect  and  imagination  among  the  Hebrews  — 
though  they  lay  at  the  root  of  all  their  religion,  and  were 
implied  whenever  they  named  the  " God  of  their  fathers,” 
or  “ the  God  of  Abraham” — were  brought  out  prominently 
and  painted  in  lively  representations  in  the  Egyptian  tombs. 
The  continuance  of  the  soul  after  death,  its  judgment  ac- 
cording to  its  observance  or  breach  of  the  moral  law  written 
on  the  conscience  of  mankind,  the  comparative  happiness  of 
the  good  who  are  acquitted  or  “justified,”  and  the  torments 
of  the  bad,  are  all  portrayed.  There  is  the  balance  exactly 
trimmed,  with  the  feather  of  Ma  in  one  scale  and  the  heart  of 
the  deceased  containing  his  works  in  the  other : there  is  the 
recording  deity  Thoth  with  his  pen  and  his  scroll  on  which  is 
written  every  word  and  deed  of  every  year  and  day  and 
hour  of  the  life  now  passed.  The  accuser  also  is  present. 
The  Judge  is  seated  at  the  further  end  of  the  hall ; and  on 
one  side  are  the  42  assessors,  representatives  from  all  parts 
of  the  Egyptian  world,  looking  on  and  taking  part  in  the 
judgment.  The  deceased,  conducted  by  the  conductors  of 
souls,  is  seen  entering  at  the  doorway.  The  view  of  the 
preparations  for  the  trial,  the  balance,  the  accuser,  the 
■written  record,  the  assessors  and  the  judge,  with  the  thoughts 
of  his  own  conscience,  are  overwhelming ; he  cannot  face  the 
sight,  but  covers  his  eyes  with  his  hand.  Here  then  at  any 
rate  there  is  a striking  parallel  to  the  truth,  or  rather  the 
truth  itself.  And  scenes  not  unlike  mediaeval  representations 
of  hell  and  purgatory  are  painted  perhaps  in  the  same 
chamber.  But  what  underneath  all  this  is  the  true  sense 
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and  purpose  ? Why  should  the  father  of  lies  and  blasphe- 
mies and  of  all  impurity  set  before  the  eyes  and  imaginations 
of  his  votaries  so  true  and  wholesome  a warning  ? Why  should 
he  cause  them  to  proclaim,  and  in  so  impressive  a way,  that 
moral  law  which  he  is  constantly  tempting  men  to  break, 
and  join  with  it  the  ideas  of  trial  and  most  rigid  justice,  even 
though  the  true  Lawgiver  and  Judge  be  absent,  and  the 
tremendous  contrasts  of  happiness  and  tortures,  which  even 
though  prepared  by  destiny  are  still  to  be  suffered  or  en- 
joyed ? The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  We  need  only 
notice  the  form  in  which  the  soul  replies  to  its  accuser.  It 
mentions  no  propitiation ; it  knows  no  hope  of  mercy ; it 
makes  no  excuses.  When  that  ordeal  which  was  so  terrible 
even  at  a distance,  but  which  was  inevitable,  has  commenced, 
when  the  records  of  Thoth  are  referred  to  and  the  accusations 
heard,  it  replies  to  each  only  by  a categorical  and  reiterated 
denial.  “I  have  not  done  this  ; no,  nor  this,  nor  this  and 
so  on.  And  having  denied  a long  list  of  crimes  objected 
with  great  accuracy  and  minuteness  the  soul  is  justified 
(except  in  some  rare  cases)  by  the  flattery  of  the  living,  and 
is  represented  in  another  scene  as  conducted  to  behold  the 
face  of  the  gods  of  the  lower  world.  But  at  the  same  time 
there  is  an  insinuation  underneath  that  if  any  one,  even  the 
least,  of  those  accusations  were  perchance  true  — if  any  one 
of  those  reiterated  and  absolute  denials  were  false  — if  but 
so  much  of  guilt  existed  as  could  turn  the  scale  against  a 
feather — there  was  no  resource,  and  no  hope  for  the  soul, 
which  must  then  become  the  prey  of  its  accuser.  Thus  did 
he  who  is  the  true  enemy  of  mankind  mock  his  victims,  and 
only  for  the  sake  of  this  fiendish  irony  exhibit  among  the 
dead  truths  which  among  the  living  it  was  his  constant 
study  to  obscure. 

The  J udge  too  — since  some  appearance  of  a judge  was 
necessary  to  the  idea  — and  the  felicity  of  being  presented  as 
justified  to  the  gods  are  in  keeping  with  the  same  mockery. 
For  he  who  is  set  as  judge  is  no  other  than  Osiris  the  first 
and  dead  Adam,  whose  sentence  cannot  absolve  those  who 
are  already  condemned  in  himself,  whose  hope,  whether  for 
himself  or  for  his  descendants,  consists  only  in  this,  that  they 
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may  live  on  in  a manner  through  generations  successively 
begotten  and  successively  dying.  So  the  dead  were  gathered 
to  their  fathers  and  to  their  gods,  and  “ Osirified  ” or  incorpo- 
rated into  the  dead  Adam.  After  this  it  may  be  felt  what 
resemblance  there  was  in  truth  between  the  mysteries  of  the 
passion  of  Osiris  and  the  ceremonies  of  Iloly  Week,  between 
the  lamentation  of  Isis  and  the  sorrows  of  the  Virgin  Mother 
and  of  the  Church  whose  soul  was  pierced  with  a sword 
beside  the  Cross. 

The  parallelism  of  the  worship  and  deification  ascribed  by 
the  Egyptians  to  their  dead  ancestors  with  the  worship  and 
invocation  of  Christian  Saints  shows  on  a nearer  view  the 
same  contrariety.  The  ancestors  of  the  Egyptians,  as  for 
instance  the  xii  antediluvian  patriarchs  called  in  the  Old 
Chronicle  Gods,  and  the  vm  postdiluvian  called  Demigods, 
share  the  deification  of  the  first  Osiris  (Seb  in  the  Chronicle) 
in  virtue  of  their  unity  with  him,  and  he  shares  deification 
with  the  created  universe  in  which  empty  names  and  a dung- 
beetle  (the  symbol  of  Phthah)  and  the  serpent  and  mud  are 
worshipped,  but  the  Creator  of  men  and  angels  is  omitted  or 
made  to  share,  to  share  too  after  changing  places  with  the 
enemy  and  murderer  of  mankind.  But  the  Christian  Saints 
and  Martyrs  are  not  thus  honoured  in  connection  with  a 
denial  of  God  and  with  blasphemy,  nor  as  dead  ancestors, 
for  having  been  the  propagators  of  a natural  life  which  they 
themselves  have  lost,  but  as  living  members  of  Christ  the 
Second  Adam  into  whom  they  have  been  incorporated,  and 
by  union  with  whom  they  are  quickened  and  glorified  and 
in  a certain  sense  deified.  And  these  not  apart  from  God 
but  in  God  and  Christ  and  only  by  their  prayers  to  the  true 
God  (which  one  idea  is  a subversion  of  all  heathenism)  help 
forward  the  Church  on  earth  towards  the  same  glory.  Those 
other  spirits  and  powers  too  which  the  Egyptians  worshipped 
and  with  which  they  dealt  by  their  magicians  and  oracles,  if 
they  were  anything  at  all,  were  devils,  rebels  against  God, 
and  intent  only  on  seducing  men  into  and  fixing  them  in 
their  own  rebellion,  and  on  counteracting  the  designs  of 
Divine  mercy.  But  the  Angels  of  God  who  are  honoured 
and  invoked  by  Christians  are  Ilis  faithful  servants  and  His 
ministers  towards  them  that  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation. 
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Lastly,  the  temples  and  altars  and  sacrifices,  the  institu- 
tion of  the  priesthood,  the  worship  and  ceremonial,  the  sacred 
books  and  pictures  used  and  honoured  by  the  Egyptians, 
were  all  in  and  for  the  sake  of  their  blasphemous  Pantheism ; 
but  the  churches,  the  altars,  the  priesthood,  the  sacrifice,  the 
worship,  the  ceremonial,  the  sacred  books,  the  sacraments, 
and  the  images  and  pictures  of  the  Christians,  being  insti- 
tuted by  God  or  by  his  Church,  are  used  and  honoured  in 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  true  faith. 

After  all,  there  is  such  a complexity  in  human  nature 
that  even  they  whose  minds  and  consciences  seem  most 
darkened,  who  by  their  birth  and  nationality  are  most  fixed 
in  ignorance,  and  prejudice,  and  hatred  against  the  truth, 
have  within  them  all  the  while  an  undercurrent  of  ineffectual 
knowledge  and  conscience  which  makes  them  at  times  bear 
witness  against  themselves.  In  the  case  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  this  is  shown  by  the  extreme  sensitiveness  with 
which  they  distorted,  or  related  by  contraries,  and  shifted  to 
unhistorical  dates,  all  that  bore  upon  their  relations  to  the 
Hebrews,  to  the  Shepherd  kings,  and  even  to  their  Mem- 
phite tributaries.  The  land  of  Goshen  or  Avaris  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  “ Typhonian  from  the  beginning.”  Egypt 
during  the  time  of  the  Shepherds  and  the  Hebrews  was 
subjected  by  destiny  to  a Typhonian  influence,  and  oppressed 
by  impiety  and  tyranny.  The  king,  Amenophis,  returned 
from  the  Red  Sea  “ without  a battle,”  as  not  daring  to  con- 
flict with  some  evil  but  superior  deity,  and  fled  with  the  gods 
of  Egypt  and  the  sacred  animals  to  Ethiopia,  when  destiny 
had  decreed  a certain  time  of  power  to  the  Hierosolymites. 
And  before  that,  out  of  fear  of  evil  consequences  to  Egypt, 
to  the  king,  and  to  himself,  from  oppressing  fithe  lepers ,”  the 
prophet  Amenoph,  the  son  of  Pepi,  had  been  driven  even  to 
suicide.  And  again,  among  their  fables  there  was  one  that 
once  all  the  gods  (the  gods,  that  is,  of  Egypt  and  of  heathen- 
ism) in  terror  of  Typhon  hid  themselves  from  him  under 
the  forms  of  different  animals.  Such  was  the  way  in  which 
they  themselves  would  sometimes  account  for  the  origin  of 
their  worship  of  brute  beasts,  and  birds,  and  fishes,  and 
creeping  things  of  the  earth;  by  a fable  which  in  one 
instance  at  least  was  literally  verified,  when  the  legion  of 
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devils  — not,  however,  without  first  obtaining  permission  — 
entered  into  the  herd  of  swine.  But  the  most  remarkable 
hint  of  latent  knowledge  and  conscience  is  found  in  a story 
told  somewhere  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  to  this  effect ; that 
when  things  went  very  much  amiss,  when  they  found  no 
benefit  from  their  sacrifices,  nor  from  their  magical  arts  and 
divinations,  nor  could  obtain  help  or  relief  from  the  demons 
whom  they  served,  they  would  sometimes  turn,  as  it  were, 
upon  their  deceivers.  And,  first  taking  the  sacred  animals 
of  the  temples  out  of  sight  (that  the  people  might  not  be 
scandalised),  they  would  secretly  whip,  and  torment,  and 
even  kill  them,  as  if  thereby  they  might  afflict  and  compel 
the  spirits  with  which  they  were  associated.  And  if  this 
failed  they  would  as  a last  resource  threaten  the  gods  them- 
selves, crying  to  them  that  they  would  “shake  the  heavens;” 
that  they  would  “ reveal  the  secret ; ” and  this  threat  was 
their  last  and  most  potent  adjuration.  That  is,  in  plain 
words,  they  threatened  that  they  would  be  no  longer  accom- 
plices ; that  they  would  upset  the  whole  establishment  of 
imposture  and  falsehood;  and  would  publicly  confess  that  the 
gods  of  Egypt  were  only  miserable  devils  and  dead  men, 
powerless  before  another  whom  they  had  called  the  enemy 
and  Typhon,  but  who  nevertheless  was  the  Almighty  and 
the  only  true  God. 

Viewed  in  its  most  important  aspect,  as  representing  the 
kingdom  of  darkness  upon  earth,  Egypt  besides  a general 
unity  with  other  heathen  empires,  and  a special  pre-eminence 
among  them  all,  has  also  an  historical  connection  with  those 
four  great  empires  which  it  anticipated  as  having  once  like 
them  included  and  oppressed  the  Lord’s  people,  which  it  far 
surpassed  in  its  religious  antagonism,  in  which  it  was  finally 
merged  and  incorporated,  and  together  with  which  as  part 
of  the  Roman  world  it  was  subdued  by  the  Fifth  Empire 
of  the  Church.  But  it  has  also  two  more  particular  points 
of  junction  and  relationship  to  the  earliest  and  the  latest 
forms  of  that  Greek  and  Roman  heathenism  which  Chris- 
tianity supplanted.  And  these  deserve  to  be  noticed. 

First,  the  polytheism  (perhaps  of  other  nations  also  but 
certainly)  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  borrowed  origin- 
ally from  Egypt.  Herodotus  tells  us  distinctly  of  a time 
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when  the  Pelasgian  ancestors  of  the  Greeks  knew  only  in  a 
general  way  “ the  Divine  Nature  (to  0eiov),  the  Gods  (Tot's 
Osovi),  or  God  (rov  Os'ov ),”  the  plural  form  not  implying 
originally  or  of  necessity  any  false  religion,  any  more  than 
the  Hebrew  Elohim ),  but  had  no  idea  of  particular  deities, 
nor  names  for  them.  He  says  also  that  all  or  almost  all  the 
names  of  the  Greek  gods  were  Egyptian ; that  their  use 
came  in  only  gradually,  and  was  at  first  a matter  of  doubt, 
till  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  founded  and  served  by  two  black 
or  dark  Egyptian  priestesses,  having  been  consulted,  it 
answered  that  the  new  names  were  to  be  received.  And 
even  after  that,  he  continues,  they  knew  little  more  of  the 
gods  than  the  mere  names,  till  the  poets  Homer  and  Hesiod 
and  others  added  a multitude  of  fables,  and  gave  some  dis- 
tinctness to  their  persons  and  characters.  The  institution  of 
sacrificing  and  making  libations  with  prayers  was  no  doubt 
older  among  the  Pelasgians,  and  derived  to  them  in  common 
with  the  Egyptians  themselves  from  the  patriarchal  religion. 
But  the  earliest  style  of  Greek  architecture  accords  with  the 
assertion  of  the  Egyptians  that  altars  in  hewn  stone  and 
temples  were  from  them;  since  the  Doric  column  shows  plain 
traces  of  an  Egyptian  origin.  The  heathenism  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  however,  viewed  as  a positive  religion,  was 
always  of  a very  loose  and  superficial  kind,  consisting  partly 
of  the  remains  of  a vague  superstition,  but  chiefly  of  poetical 
fables  animating  and  embellishing  the  life  of  a world  which 
knew  neither  God  nor  hope,  but  only  nature  and  their  own 
passions.  Among  the  Romans  it  was  also  a political  impos- 
ture. And  it  is  only  by  reverting  to  its  source  in  Egypt 
that  the  original  and  proper  depth  and  system  and  the  intense 
impiety  of  the  false  religion  can  be  understood. 

The  end  of  the  false  religion — in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
true — being  to  glorify  the  enemy  by  leading  men  and  nations 
more  and  more  astray  from  God,  and  enslaving  them  to  evil 
lusts,  this  end  was  not  only  aimed  after  in  Egypt  through 
an  outward  ceremonial  and  a powerful  priesthood,  with  the 
worship  of  everything  in  the  world  except  the  true  object  of 
worship,  but  it  was  especially  sought  and  attained  by  the 
deification  and  worship  of  the  living  ruler.  The  monarch 
was  the  keystone  of  the  whole  fabric.  To  him  the  deceiving 
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serpent  — the  dragon,  to  whom  the  religion  as  such  be- 
longed — delegated  his  own  seat,  his  power,  and  great 
authority.  That  evil  character  of  pride,  ambition,  selfish- 
ness, and  cruelty,  which  the  false  religion  naturally  formed 
was  enthroned  and  deified  in  him.  As  the  centre  of  human 
society,  the  source  of  that  law  and  order  without  which 
society  itself  could  not  exist — nor  consequently  its  highest 
forms  of  perversion  be  developed  — the  monarch  was  not 
inappropriately  compared  to  the  sun.  And  he  was  not 
merely  so  compared  metaphorically,  but  he  was  actually 
worshipped  as  the  earthly  Sun-god.  The  kings  of  Egypt 
from  very  early  times  took  the  title  of  Ph-Ra  or  Pharaoh, 
which  is  the  name  of  the  Sun-god  with  the  article  prefixed. 
And  as  the  throne-name  nearly  always  commenced  with  the 
symbol  of  the  sun,  Ra,  so  the  personal  name  was  preceded 
by  the  title  Si-Ra,  “ Son  of  Ra,”  so  that  if  one  puts  the 
two  together  they  may  be  rendered  equally  and  indifferently 
<£  Sun-god,  son  of  the  Sun-god,”  or  “ Tharaoh  the  King,  Son 
of  Pharaoh  the  King  ” who  preceded  him.  They  took  also 
separately  the  title  “ God  ” ( Neter ) ; and  the  name  of  a 
deceased  king  is  constantly  followed  by  the  title  Neter 
Nepher  “ the  Good  God.”  And  as  they  took  both  the  abs- 
tract title  “ God,”  and  also  the  particular  title  of  the  Sun- 
god,  which  corresponded  in  their  theology  to  the  Second 
Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  in  the  true,  so  also  in  relation 
to  the  human  economy  the  king  took  during  life  the  title  of 
u llorus  ; ” that  is,  he  claimed  to  be,  or  to  represent  in  his 
generation,  the  expected  seed  of  the  woman,  the  god-man 
wt1io  should  avenge  the  wrongs  of  humanity  and  overcome 
the  enemy,  the  great  hope  of  the  world,  and  the  Giver  of 
Life  to  the  world,  that  is  Antichrist. 

So  complete  was  the  absorption  of  all  into  the  person  of 
the  monarch,  that  no  word  answering  to  people , such  as  was 
familiar  to  the  Greeks  and  Latins  as  well  as  to  the  Hebrews, 
is  known  to  have  existed  in  the  Egyptian  language.  That 
vein  of  thought  and  feeling  which  runs  through  the  Psalms 
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of  David,  not  only  noticing  the  existence  and  the  rights  of 
the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  but  making  it  the  special  at- 
tribute of  the  righteous  and  merciful  Lord  and  of  the 
religious  king  to  watch  over  them  and  do  them  right,  and 
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which  dwells  on  anticipations  of  food  to  he  measured  to  the 
hungry,  rest  to  the  weary,  comfort  to  the  afflicted,  exaltation 
to  the  depressed  and  lowly,  and  discomfiture  and  abasement 
to  the  cruel  and  the  proud,  is  the  most  remote  than  can  be 
conceived  from  the  tone  and  attitude  of  an  Egyptian  king. 
This  latter  meets  and  embraces  the  gods  themselves  in  his 
sculptures  more  as  a brother  and  an  equal  than  with  any 
humility  as  a worshipper.  lie  receives  from  them  all  that 
can  gratify  his  own  pride  and  ambition.  They  give  to  him 
never-ending  life,  and  the  empire  over  all  the  world : they  give 
him  victory  over  all  his  enemies,  and  put  their  necks  under 
his  feet : and  he  on  the  other  hand  massacres  in  their  pre- 
sence “ his  vile  enemies.”  And  as  with  the  people  below,  so 
with  the  gods  themselves  who  might  seem  to  be  above  ; the 
delegation  of  their  honour  to  the  king  as  their  living  repre- 
sentative or  embodiment  is  so  complete,  that  at  the  very  first 
sight  of  the  walls  and  sculptures  of  any  Egyptian  temple  the 
beholder  is  struck  by  the  impression  that  the  king  its 
builder  is  not  only  one  of  the  gods  of  Egypt,  and  of  that 
temple,  but  that  he  has  a far  greater  share  in  it  than  all  the 
gods  to  whom  it  is  ostensibly  dedicated,  and  than  all  the 
gods  of  Egypt  put  together. 

The  same  blasphemous  titles,  and  the  same  deification  and 
worship,  with  temples,  altars,  sacrifices,  libations,  and  incense 
to  their  honour,  passed  from  the  Egyptian  Pharaohs  to  the 
Ptolemies,  and  at  length  to  the  Roman  emperors  in  the 
time  of  Ilerod,  under  whom  Christ  was  born.  At  that  same 
time  the  development  of  sin  in  the  world,  Jewish  and  Gen- 
tile, had  reached  its  height.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans even  superstition  was  almost  extinct : all  after  death 
was  a blank : the  mythology  of  the  poets  was  disbelieved, 
and  openly  ridiculed : nothing  remained  but  materialism, 
scepticism,  pride,  cruelty,  avarice,  ambition,  and  unblushing 
sensuality.  So  while  the  more  ancient  and  more  substantial 
form  of  the  false  religion  was  still  fully  preserved  in  Egypt, 
the  practical  service  of  its  author  was  established  equally 
under  a variety  of  less  philosophical,  less  superstitious,  and 
less  positive,  but  equally  atheistic  and  immoral,  traditions 
over  the  rest  of  the  Roman  world,  which  was,  as  it  were, 
the  outer  court  of  the  nations  to  that  central  sanctuary  or 
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common  temple,  that  reproduction  of  heaven  upon  earth, 
which  the  Egyptians  recognised  in  their  own  country.  Just, 
too,  at  the  same  time,  the  popular  constitution  of  Home, 
after  lasting  for  five  centuries,  was  transformed  into  a mo- 
narchy. And  not  merely  were  the  characteristics  of  the  old 
Egyptian  kings,  their  tyranny,  cruelty,  and  pride,  too  faith- 
fully repeated,  and  on  a vaster  scale,  by  the  Roman  people, 
whether  under  popular  or  imperial  government,  but  in  the 
emperors  the  concentrated  profligacy  of  the  heathen  world, 
boasting  itself  in  enormities  unheard  of  before,  and  almost 
inconceivable,  publicly  enacted,  and  even  surrounded  with 
the  forms  of  legality,  was  enthroned,  and  deified,  and  wor- 
shipped. 

This  empire,  then,  of  the  Caesars  one  may  cither  call  the 
beast  to  which  the  old  serpent  had  delegated  his  seat  and 
power,  or  under  it  we  may  sec  the  dragon  himself,  the  true 
Typhon,  now  come  to  his  full  growth.  AVe  may  sec  him 
standing  before  the  mystical  woman,  the  contrast  to  Isis, 
seeking  to  devour  her  seed,  the  counterpart  to  llorus,  as 
soon  as  he  should  be  born.  Tiberius  might  be  called  the 
upper,  and  his  vassal  Herod  the  under  jaw  of  the  monster. 
And  afterwards,  while  the  new  people  of  God  multiplied  as 
of  old  in  Egypt  under  persecution,  the  whole  power  of  this 
world,  with  that  of  the  flesh  and  the  devil  which  it  wielded, 
was  bent  throughout  the  empire,  and  in  Rome  itself  the  capi- 
tal, to  put  down  the  rising  religion.  For  three  centuries,  or 
nearly,  the  struggle  was  continued.  One  after  another  the 
bishops  of  Rome,  the  chief  pastors  of  the  Church,  stood  up, 
face  to  face,  against  the  deified  emperor,  armed  with  all  the 
power  of  the  world  and  of  hell.  They  were  men  of  no 
public  rank ; they  possessed  no  political  power ; they  were 
not  like  their  successors  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
who  dealt  as  equals  with  the  great  men  of  the  earth,  and 
surpassed  the  heathen  philosophers  and  rhetoricians  of  their 
time  by  their  learning  and  eloquence.  The  early  Popes  did 
nothing  ot  this  kind.  They  merely  taught  and  confessed 
their  faith  with  simplicity,  disobeyed  the  laws,  refused  to 
worship  the  gods  or  the  emperor,  and  were  condemned  and 
decapitated.  One  persecutor  after  another  succeeded  in  the 
throne,  and  for  the  most  part  — which  is  remarkable  — 
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fared  no  better  in  bis  death  than  those  whom  he  had  perse- 
cuted. At  length  the  Cross  of  Christ  triumphed.  In  one 
of  the  temples  of  Egypt,  part  of  which  had  been  converted 
into  a church,  the  author  remembers  finding  this  inscription 
scratched  at  the  entry,  “'O  aravpos  ivi/crjcrs,  Kal  dsl  vuca.'” 
“ The  Cross  has  conquered,  and  is  to  conquer  for  ever 
with  other  words  recording  that  “ this  good  work  [of  con- 
verting the  temple  into  a church]  was  done  when  Theo- 
philus  was  Pope  [of  Alexandria].”  The  Church  throughout 
the  empire  and  at  length  at  Rome  itself,  raising  her  head  above 
the  waves  of  persecution,  and  emerging  as  it  were  from  the 
Catacombs,  overthrew  and  reconstituted  the  whole  fabric  of 
society  and  religion.  Then  the  emperors  themselves  became 
Christians : and  at  length  by  the  spontaneous  force  of  events, 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Western  empire,  the  city  of 
Rome  with  a certain  territory  became  the  absolute  possession 
of  the  Church,  so  that  from  thenceforth  she  reigned  in  a 
manner  among  the  believing  Gentiles,  till  their  times  should 
be  accomplished,  and  her  chief  pastors  were  able  to  instruct 
and  reprove  with  a suitable  independence  the  kings  and 
nations  whom  they  had  converted  to  Christ. 

Rome  having  thus  from  the  capital  of  the  heathen  become 
the  centre  of  the  Christian  world,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  a 
certain  overruling  providence  in  the  fact  that  the  emperors, 
thinking  only  to  embellish  their  capital  and  to  borrow  from 
antiquity  monuments  for  their  own  glory,  should  have  trans- 
ported thither  as  many  as  eleven  obelisks  erected  originally 
in  Egypt  to  the  Sun-god  or  to  other  deities,  and  not  least  to 
the  kings  themselves.  These  obelisks,  covered  most  of  them 
with  hieroglyphics,  represent  various  points  of  time  from  the 
first  persecution  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt  itself  down  to  the 
final  persecution  of  the  Christians  at  Rome.  They  are  col- 
lectively from  seven  Egyptian  sovereigns,  beginning  with 
Thothmes  III.  (b.  c.  IGoo),  and  ending  with  Domitian  whose 
obelisk  originally  set  up  in  Egypt  now  stands  in  the  Piazza 
Navona,  bearing  upon  it  in  hieroglyphics  all  the  same  titles  of 
blasphemy  which  were  taken  by  the  early  Pharaohs.  Thus 
there  is  one  king  and  horn  as  it  were  for  each  of  the  seven 
heads  of  the  beast  which  is  the  Roman  empire.  Of  the  inter- 
mediate obelisks  four  are  of  Rameses  II.  the  great  Egyptian 
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conqueror  (b.C.  1460)  as  if  answering  to  the  four  heads  and 
lesser  horns  of  the  third  or  Macedonian  empire  incorporated 
like  the  rest  into  the  Roman.  Then  there  is  one  plain  obelisk 
which  stood  on  the  spina  of  the  Circus  of  Nero,  and  was 
there  a silent  witness  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter.  It 
stands  now  in  front  of  his  church,  and  witnesses  annually 
the  conflux  of  the  Christian  world  to  his  tomb.  A pair  of 
smaller  obelisks,  also  plain,  which  once  stood  before  the 
Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  but  now  the  one  of  them  near  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore  and  the  other  on  the  Quirinal,  remind  us  of 
the  two  horns  of  the  Medo-Pcrsian  beast  or  empire.  Then 
on  the  Monte  Citorio  there  is  an  obelisk  of  Psammetichus  I. 
(b.C.  663),  under  whom  Egypt  first  became  knowm  to  the 
Greeks.  It  was  brought  to  Rome  as  a trophy  after  the 
deaths  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  marks  the  epoch  of  the 
undisputed  empire  of  Augustus,  when  deification  and  wor- 
ship were  first  offered  from  Egypt  to  a ruler  beyond  the  sea. 
Lastly,  in  the  Piazza  della  Minerva,  near  where  stood  the 
temple  of  Isis,  there  is  an  obelisk  of  Apries,  to  whom  the 
Jews  fled  (in  b.  c.  586)  after  the  burning  of  the  Temple,  an 
obelisk  which  about  10  years  hence  may  witness  the  expira- 
tion of  the  seven  mystical  times  if  reckoned  from  the  1st  (as- 
sociated) year  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  All  these  obelisks  having 
been  found  lying  overthrown  and  broken  among  the  ruins  of 
pagan  Rome,  and  having  been  repaired  and  re-erected  on  ap- 
propriate sites  by  different  Popes,  now  stand  surmounted  by 
the  Cross  as  trophies  of  the  triumph  of  the  Church,  after  her 
long  warfare  of  above  2000  years,  from  the  accession  of 
Amosis  the  king  who  knew  not  Joseph  (in  B.C.  1748)  to 
the  edict  of  Constantine  in  a.  d.  311.  And  they  may  be  re- 
garded as  huge  monumental  nails  or  pins  visibly  clasping 
and  riveting  together  into  one  whole,  at  Rome  its  centre,  the 
past  history  of  the  Pagan  and  the  Jewish  with  the  history 
both  past  and  future  of  the  Christian  world. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  OLD  CHRONICLE. 

The  idea  of  a succession  of  worlds,  and  of  a certain  period  of 
time  ending  the  existing  world  and  introducing  a new  one, 
is  common  to  the  mythologies  of  India  and  Egypt.  Whether 
derived  from  early  prophecy,  or,  by  generalisation,  from  the 
fact  that  the  world  had  already  once  ended  and  recommenced 
at  the  Flood,  this  idea  had  a foundation  in  truth.  The  very 
expression  of  the  Egyptians,  in  Greek  diroKaTaaraai ?,  i.  e. 
restoration  and  renewal,  is  connected  by  St.  Paul  with  the 
Second  Advent  of  Christ,  “ whom  the  heavens,”  he  says, 
(<  must  receive  till  the  restoration  of  all  things,  sms  rfjs  diro- 
KaTacrrdcrecos  tmv  nrdvroiv"  As  the  old  world  was  drowned 
with  water,  and  a new  one  recommenced  from  Noah  and  his 
family,  so,  we  are  taught,  this  present  world  after  a fixed  but 
secret  period  is  to  be  dissolved  by  fire.  “ The  earth  with  the 
works  that  are  in  it  shall  be  burned  up.”  God  will  “ make 
all  things  new  ;”  “ new  heavens  and  a new  earth  a new 
Paradise  with  its  Tree  and  River  of  Life;  a new  City,  called 
the  New  Jerusalem,  whose  citizens  are  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect,  reunited  to  their  glorified  bodies,  whose 
life  is  that  of  the  Second  Adam,  and  whose  light  is  the  in- 
tellectual Sun  Himself,  the  uncreated  effulgence  of  the  eter- 
nal Father. 

But  among  the  ancient  Egyptians  this  idea  was  corrupted 
and  expressed  in  terms  suited  to  their  own  pantheism.  They 
held  that  the  Divine  Universe  of  spirit  and  matter  runs  a 
round  of  developments  and  transformations,  till  at  length  all 
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forms  are  reabsorbed  into  the  primary  element,  whether 
watery  or  fiery,  and  the  Deity,  having  thus  re-entered  into 
himself,  after  a pause,  goes  forth  again  into  energy,  and  re- 
peats the  same  successive  developments  and  transformations 
as  before.  The  same  theogony,  and  formation  of  plants,  ani- 
mals, and  men,  the  same  persons  even,  and  historical  events, 
are  to  recur.  The  sun-god  Ra  first  emerges  from  the  abyss 
of  primaeval  waters,  (Noth',  NsiXoy,  Mo>t,)  and  reigns  for  a 
period  alone.  He  is  the  son  of  the  Divine  heat  " H^aOro?, 
"Hfjxuarroi),  which  conjointly  or  confusedly  with  gas  or  water 
is  unoriginated  paternal  deity  (6  ©soy) ; and  together  with 
them  both  a third  is  named,  also  eternal,  Kinj(p  or  ’A yaOoBat- 
fjiwv,  “ the  conserving  soul  of  the  universe.”  To  Phtha,  Ra, 
and  Cneph  indifferently  they  might  ascribe  the  formation  of 
the  first  man.  Sitting,  as  a potter  at  his  wheel,  Cneph  (at 
Phil®)  moulds  clay,  and  gives  the  spirit  of  life  to  the  nostrils 
of  Osiris.  From  Osiris  is  formed  Isis,  his  sister  and  wife, 
the  mother  of  all  living.  In  this  pair  first  we  have  the 
dualism  of  sex  ; and  the  idea  of  sex,  abstracted  from  the  first 
parents  of  mankind,  and  thrown  back  upon  universal  nature, 
gives  two  other  deities,  Ccclus  and  Terra,  Chronos  or  Kronos 
and  Rhea,  in  Egyptian  Seb  and  Nutpe,  who  are  fabled  to  be 
the  father  and  mother  of  gods  and  men,  of  animals,  and  of 
all  things,  though  really  derived  themselves  from  their  so- 
called  offspring  Osiris  = Adam,  and  Isis  = Eve.  Thus  Seb 
“ owes  it  to  Osiris  that  he  is  his  father.”  And  besides  these, 
there  is  yet  another  deity,  not  really  different,  being  equally 
constituted  by  abstraction  from  the  first  man,  who  is  called 
by  Herodotus  Pan.  This  is  the  male  principle  in  universal 
nature.  His  consort,  equally  called  his  mother,  is  Mout  or 
Demeter,  being  the  female  personification  of  primordial 
matter,  whether  moist  (for  Marr  or  Moi>r  is  associated  with 
moisture,  like  Chaos,)  or  dry,  as  suits  better  the  derivation 
of  the  Greek  name  A Tjfxrjr^p.  The  idea  of  sex  abstracted 
from  the  first  human  pair  may  even  be  thrown  back  upon 
the  three  primary  deities  Phtha,  Ra,  and  Cneph,  which  then 
become  hermaphrodite,  and  are  divided  each  into  a pair ; 
though  originally  neither  these,  though  masculine,  nor  ele- 
mentary matter,  though  feminine,  had  consorts  associated 
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with  them.  The  first  human  pair  having  being  thrown  back 
into  pairs  of  anthropomorphous  deities,  the  original  Osiris  and 
Isis,  formed  by  the  divine  potter  as  parents  of  all,  disappear 
in  name,  and  are  represented  by  Seb  and  Nutpe ; while 
Osiris,  Typhon,  and  Horus,  the  progeny  of  Seb  and  Nutpe, 
answer  rather  to  Cain,  Abel,  and  Seth  in  the  old  world,  and 
to  the  three  sons  of  Noah  in  the  new.  At  any  rate  Osiris 
blends  together  the  characters  of  Adam  as  the  protoplast,  of 
Abel  as  literally  slain  by  his  brother,  (for  the  slayer  of 
Adam  could  only  by  metaphor  be  called  a brother,)  and  of 
Noah  as  the  father  of  husbandmen  and  vinedressers,  and  of 
the  existing  world.  From  Osiris-Seb  (whether  he  be  viewed 
as  Adam  or  Noah)  are  derived  downwards  all  the  successive 
generations  of  Egyptian  gods  and  demigods,  patriarchs, 
kings,  and  other  men  ; each  dynast  in  turn  in  the  early  ge- 
nerations being  identifiable  at  once  with  Seb  and  Osiris  as 
father  of  those  following,  with  Osiris  again  by  sharing  the 
same  mortality,  and  with  Horus  as  renewing  his  father’s  life, 
and  being  the  hope  of  the  coming  world.  So  each  ancestor 
in  turn  went,  it  was  said,  to  the  original  Osiris  as  patriarch 
of  the  dead,  and  to  his  intermediate  “ Osirified  ” fathers,  and 
was  himself  Osirified  like  them ; all  making  one  collective 
Osiris,  waiting  for  that  reunion  and  restoration  which  was  to 
come  through  successive  generations  by  the  great  expected 
Horus,  who  was  to  take  up  into  himself  the  old  and  to  be 
himself  the  new  Osiris. 

And  when  at  length  the  wThole  predestined  series  of  ge- 
nerations of  gods,  demigods,  and  men,  and  of  years  or  cycles 
of  years  should  be  completed,  and  the  heavens  themselves, 
and  the  heavenly  bodies  which  influence  earthly  •ysveasis,  i.  e. 
especially  the  sun,  moon,  and  five  planets,  should  return  to 
the  same  relative  places  from  wdiich  they  had  started,  then 
they  expected  the  aqueous  or  igneous  resolution  and  re- 
absorption and  reproduction  of  all  things. 

The  period  assigned  to  the  dmoKa-rdcrracri^  was  originally 
and  properly,  as  we  may  collect,  a space  equal  to  two  Sothic 
cycles,  viz.  2922  vague  Egyptian  years,  this  being  the  dura- 
tion of  the  old  world,  or  rather  the  sum  of  the  lives  and 
reigns  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  survivors  of  the  Flood, 
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with  something  still  added  in  order  to  cast  the  whole  into  the 
cyclical  form,  which  it  approached  near  enough  to  suggest. 
So  Herodotus  (Lib.  ii.  c.  123)  and  Plato  (Phaedr.  p.  248,  8) 
tell  us  that  the  circle  for  the  transmigrations  of  the  soul,  or  at 
least  for  the  highest  souls,  was  3000  years,  the  round  number 
being  probably  put  for  the  exact  number  of  two  Sothic 
cycles,  2922,  which  approaches  to  it.  Or  it  may  be  that  the 
number  3000  means  not  two  Sothic  but  two  Phoenix  cycles, 
amounting  to  3012.  5’ears  ; the  difference  being  this,  that 
the  Sothic  cycle  of  1461  vague  years,  though  it  brought 
back  the  first  day  of  Thoth  of  the  movable  year  to  the  same 
point  in  the  canicular  or  Julian  year  from  which  it  had 
started,  did  not  bring  back  the  new  year  to  the  same  point 
of  the  zodiac  and  of  the  seasons.  To  accomplish  this  a 
space  of  about  150#  vague  years  was  needed,  which  being 
divided  into  three  parts  of  about  500  years  each,  answering 
to  the  three  Egyptian  seasons,  was  called  the  Phoenix  Cycle. 
This  cycle  itself  being  manifestly  later  than  the  Sothic 
Cycle,  to  which  it  was  a sort  of  supplement,  our  inference 
from  the  mention  of  3000  years  that  the  original  and  proper 
<i7roKaTd<TTa<U9  was  made  to  consist  of  two  Sothic  cycles, 
might  have  been  legitimate,  even  though  the  same  idea  were 
found  more  clearly  connected  with  Phoenix  than  with  Sothic 
cycles,  and  were  in  that  form  alluded  to  by  Plato  or  Hero- 
dotus. But  the  schemes  of  chronology  which  we  are  about 
to  analyse  show  beyond  a doubt  that  originally  the  reigns 
of  xiii  Gods,  answering  to  the  xm  antediluvian  patriarchs, 
were  made  to  occupy  two  full  Sothic  cycles,  or  2922  years ; 
a fact  which  of  itself  suggests  the  thought  that  the  earliest  of 
these  schemes  may  have  originated  at  a date  not  far  removed 
from  the  epoch  of  the  Sothic  Cycle  in  B.c.  1322. 

But,  besides  their  expectation  of  a literal  end  and  repro- 
duction of  the  universe,  the  Egyjflians  had  a secondary  and 
improper  form  of  the  same  idea ; according  to  which, 
something  like  a recommencement  of  the  world,  and  a re- 
appearance of  the  human  gods  and  demi-gods  in  the  persons 
of  kings  and  heroes  of  like  characters  and  actions,  was 
fancied  to  take  place  after  periods  of  time  short  of  2922 
fresh  years  to  be  added  to  the  cnroKardaTaais  of  the  old 
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world.  They  admitted  partial  or  lesser  inroKaTaaTuo-ei?,  and 
returns  of  like  characters  and  events,  resembling  the  avatars 
of  the  Hindoos ; resembling,  also,  those  true  recurrences  of 
similar  persons  and  events,  which  appear  in  sacred  history 
as  types  of  greater  persons  and  events  still  to  come.  Thus, 
after,  500  years,  one  great  season,  or  the  third  part  of  a 
Phoenix  cycle,  a king  and  conqueror  like  Rameses  II.  might 
be  regarded  as  an  avatar  of  his  predecessor  Sesortasen  I., 
the  first  Egyptian  conqueror;  and,  though  only  120  years, 
or  one  great  month  later,  Rameses  III.,  going  over  nearly 
the  same  ground,  might  be  identified  with  Rameses  II. : and 
500  years  after  Rameses  II.,  Shishonk  I.  might  seem  to 
reproduce  both:  and  thus  three  or  four  or  more  kings  might 
all  blend  into  one  mixed  and  fabulous  character  of  Sesostris  ; 
just  as  in  the  earlier  mythology  one  deity,  as  Cronus  or 
Osiris,  may  be  connected  with  several  antediluvian  and 
postdiluvian  ancestors,  and  even  with  other  collateral 
personages,  and  with  heavenly  luminaries,  and  elements 
and  powers  of  nature  besides.  Thus  at  b.c.  1322,  when  the 
Sothic  Cycle  may  probably  have  been  in  use  some  480  years, 
i.  e.  one  great  season,  from  about  B.C.  1800,  or  500  years 
at  most,  from  B.C.  1820,  though  the  existing  world  bad 
by  no  means  completed  two  spaces  of  1461  years  each,  like 
the  two  given  to  the  antediluvians,  but  only  one,  and  not 
even  that  without  341  fictitious  years  to  make  time  begin 
from  a cyclical  epoch ; still,  at  the  end  of  a cycle,  the  first 
ever  really  ended,  and  at  the  beginning  of  another,  the 
first  ever  really  begun,  Egyptian  priests  might  compliment, 
and  probably  did  compliment,  the  reigning  Pharaoh,  their 
earthly  sungod  and  Homs,  with  the  fancy  that  he  was  the 
auspicious  beginner  of  a new  line  of  kings,  to  be  the  gods  and 
heroes  of  a new  world.  And  in  later  times,  the  precedent 
having  once  been  set,  even  without  a conjuncture  so  suitable 
as  that  of  the  renewal  of  the  real  Cycle,  still,  if  any  great 
occasion  prompted  the  thought,  imaginary  cycles,  or  sums  of 
years  equal  to  cycles,  could  always  be  multiplied  so  as  to 
exhibit  an  imaginary  anTOKardaraaLs  to  be  completed  in  any 
year  selected  by  the  constructor. 

It  was  by  the  adoption  of  an  Egyptian  idea  in  the 
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consulship  of  Pollio,  b.c.  40,  the  year  that  the  sceptre 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  Judah,  that  Virgil  expressed 
unconsciously,  in  language  like  that  of  sacred  prophecy,  the 
groaning  of  all  creation  for  the  promised  Son,  the  expected 
peacemaker  and  king : — 

u Ultima  Cumaei  [or  Tliebaici]  venit  jam  carminis  atas, 
Magnus  ab  inlegro  steclorum  nascitur  ordo. 

Jam  redit  et  Virgo,  redeunt  Saturnia  regna. 

Jam  nova  progenies  coelo  demittitur  alto. 

Tu  modo  nascenti  puero,  quo  ferrea  primum 
Desinet,  ac  toto  surget  gens  aurea  mundo, 

Casta  fave  Lucina,  tuus  jam  regnat  Apollo. 

Teque  adeo  decus  hoc  ®vi,  te  consulo,  inibit, 

Pollio,  et  incipient  magni  procedere  menses 

“ Xlle  Dchm  vitam  accipiet,  Divisquo  videbit 
Permixtos  Jlcroas , et  ipse  videbitur  illis, 

Pacatumque  reget  patriis  virtutibus  orbem. 

Pauca  tamen  suberunt  prise®  vestigia  fraudis, 

Qu®  tentare  Thetim  ratibus,  qu®  cingere  muris 
Oppida,  qu® jubeant  telluri  infindere  sulcos  ; 

Alter  erit  turn  Tiphys,  et  altera  qu®  vehat  Argo 
Delcctos  heroas ; erunt  etiam  altera  bella, 

Atque  iterum  ad  Trojam  magnus  mittetur  Achilles." 

[or,  Atque  iterum  in  terris  geret  ingens  bella  Sesostris.j 

“Aggredere,  O magnos,  aderit  jam  tempus,  honores, 

Cara  Deum  soboles,  magnum  Jovis  incrcmeutum  ! 

Aspice  convexo  nutantem  pondere  mundum, 

Terrasque,  tractusque  maris,  coclumque  profundum  ; 

Aspice,  venturo  l®tantur  ut  omnia  s®clo  !” 

The  same  Egyptian  compliment  that  Virgil  in  his  fourth 
Eclogue  addressed  to  the  opening  dynasty  of  Augustus  and 
the  Caesars,  and  indirectly  and  unconsciously  to  a greater 
birth  than  any  thought  of  by  Pollio  or  Octavius,  the 
Egyptians  themselves,  265  years  before,  had  addressed  to 
the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  Ptolemy  Lagi, 
in  B.C.  305,  first  took  the  crown  and  title  of  king.  And 
their  complimentary  anticipations  were  not  altogether  out  of 
season.  For  in  like  manner  as  Augustus,  after  the  civil 
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wars,  after  a stormy  deluge  and  reign  of  Typhon,  gave  peace 
to  the  Roman  world  with  a prospect  of  stability  and  prosperity, 
so  in  Egypt,  too,  at  an  earlier  period,  after  the  extinction  of 
her  last  native  dynasty,  and  the  odious  domination  of  the 
Persian  fire-worshippers,  the  Macedonian  Ptolemies  in- 
troduced a new  era  of  material  prosperity,  conforming  readily 
to  the  national  religion,  rebuilding  and  founding  temples, 
confirming  the  priesthood  in  their  possessions  and  privileges, 
and  accepting  for  themselves,  in  return,  the  same  deification 
which  had  been  given  to  the  ancient  Pharaohs. 

The  conceit  that  an  old  world  had  ended  with  the  last 
native  Egyptian  dynasty,  and  a new  world  with  all  its 
promise  was  beginning  with  the  kingdom  of  the  Lagidae,  was 
embodied  in  a Greek  document  very  different  indeed  in  form 
from  the  spirited  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  yet  wt rapping  up,  under 
a dry  and  enigmatical  husk,  a kernel  of  information  both 
interesting  and  valuable.  The  substance  of  this  document 
has  been  preserved  by  George  Syncellus,  a writer  of  the 
ninth  century,  who  gives  it,  probably  from  the  Manetho  of 
Africanus,  thus: 

“ There  is  extant  among  the  Egyptians  a certain  old 
Chronicle,  the  source,  as  I suppose,  which  led  Manetho  astray, 
exhibiting  XXX  Dynasties,  and  again  exm  generations, 
with  an  infinite  space  of  time  (not  the  same  either  as  that  of 
Manetho),  viz.,  three  myriads,  six  thousand,  five  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years,  first,  of  the  Aerita;,  secondly,  of  the 
Mestneans,  and  thirdly,  of  Egyptians,  being  word  for  word 
as  follows : — 

( Dynasty  I.  to  XV.  inclusive  of  the  Chronicle , of  Gods  :) 

“ Time  of  Phtha  there  is  none , as  he  shines  equally  by 
night  and  by  day,  [but,  all  generations  being  from  him,] 
[First,  Dyn,  I.]  'TI?uoy  [i.  e.  Ra,  the  sungod],  son  of 

Phtha,  reigned  three  myriads  of  years  . 30,000 
Then  [Dyn.  II.  to  XIV.  inclusive,  and  generations 
II  to  xiv  inclusive;]  Kpovos  [orXpovoy,  i.  e. 

Seb],  and  all  the  other  XII  Gods  [who 
are  the  Aeritae  perhaps  of  Eusebius  and 
Africanus],  reigned  years  . . . 3984  . 
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Then  [Dyn.  XV.]  viii  Demigod  Kings,  [the  Mes- 
tracans  of  EusebiiiB  and  Africanus],  reigned 
[as  viii  generations  but  one  dynasty]  years  217 
And  after  them  XV  generations  of  the  Cynic  Cycle 

were  registered  in  years  . . . .443 

Then  Dyn.  XVI.  of  Tanites,  generations  viii,  years.  190 
Then  Dyn.  XVII.  of  Memphites,  generations  iv, 

years  of  the  same  generations  . . .103 

After  whom  there  followed — 

Dyn.  XVIII.  of  Memphites,  generations  xiv, 

years  of  the  same  generations  . . .348 

Then  Dyn.  XIX.  of  Diospolites,  generations  v,  years  1 94 
Then  Dyn.  XX.  of  Diospolites,  generations  viii, 

years  of  the  same  generations  . . . 228 

Then  Dyn.  XXI.  of  Tanites,  generations  vi,  years.  121 
Then  Dyn.  XXII.  of  Tanites,  generations  hi,  years  48 
Then  Dyn.  XXIII.  of  Diospolites,  generations  n, 

years  of  the  same  generations  . . . 19 

Then  Dyn.  XXIV.  of  Saites,  generations  in,  years  44 
Besides  whom  is  to  be  reckoned — 

Dyn.  XXV.  of  Ethiopians,  generations  in, 

years  of  the  same  generations  ...  44 

After  whom  again  there  followed — 

Dyn.  XXVI.  of  Memphites,  generations  vn, 

years  of  the  same  generations  . . .177 

And  then  after — 

Dyn.  XXVII. 

[Here  the  designation,  generations,  and  years  are 
purposely  omitted  ; but  the  years  arc  implied  by  the 
sum  total  which  follows  below  to  be  certainly  . . 184] 

Dyn.  XXVIII.  of  Persians,  generations  v, 

years  of  the  same  generations  . . .124 

Then  Dyn.  XXIX.  of  Tanites,  generations . . . years  39 
And  lastly,  after  all  the  above  — 

Dyn.  XXX.  of  one  Tanite  King,  years  . . 1 


[Generations  exm,  years  36,525] 
Sum  of  all  the  years  of  the  XXX  Dynasties,  three  myriads, 
six  thousand,five  hundred  and  twenty-five.”  [Kings,  188 1 yrs.] 
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“ These  36,525,”  says  Syncellus,  “ being  divided  by  1461, 
give  the  quotient  XXV,  and  exhibit  the  airoKaraaTaai 9 of  the 
zodiac  fabled  by  the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks,  that  is,  its 
circuit  from  starting  round  to  the  same  point,  which  point  is 
the  first  minute  (Xen-Tov')  of  the  first  degree  ( poipas ) of  the 
zodiacal  sign  containing  the  vernal  equinox,  called  by  them 
Aries ; as  is  said  in  the  Yevucd  of  Hermes,  and  in  the 
Kt >pawi&es,”  (spurious  and  late  writings  mentioned  here  only 
by  Syncellus).  “ And  hence,”  continues  Syncelhis,  “ one 
may  see  how  irreconcilable  such  accounts  are  both  with  our 
Divine  Scriptures,  and  with  one  another,  when  this,  which  is 
accounted  the  oldest  Egyptian  document  ” (of  all  that  have 
been  written  in  Greek),  “ introduces  first  a time  absolutely 
infinite,  which  it  gives  to "H<f>a ottos,  and  then  for  the  other 
xxix  ” [rather  he  should  have  written,  “ and  then  for  the 
xxx ”]  “dynasties  36,525  years;  although  "H (f>aiaros,  or 
Phtha,  reigned  in  Egypt  many  years  after  the  Flood  and  the 
building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  as  we  shall  show  here- 
after in  the  proper  place.” 

“ <$>eperai  Trap ’ Alyimriois  iraXaiov  n ypovoypacfceiov,  eg  ov 
teal  tov  Xlaveda)  TreirXav^adai  vopigeo,  Trepieyov  X'  BuvaaTeicov 
ev  yeveais  i rdXiv  piy  ypovov  ivrreipov , /cal  ov  tov  avTov  ov 
M avedco,  ev  [eT<wy]  pvpuiai  Tpial  teal  fty/ce,  n rponov  pev  tcov 
AvpiTcov  [AepmoE],  Bevrepov  Be  tcov  M ecrrpaicov,  TpiTOV  Be 
Aiyvrrruov,  ovtco  ttcos  brl  Xegecos  eyov  * 

(Qecov  acriXeia  KaTa  to  t raXaibv  ypovixov  * ) 

' Hcfiaiarov  ypovos  ovk  sctti , Bid  to  vvktos  /cat  jjpepas  ainov 
<f>a£veiv  * 

TlXtoy  fH (f>aLGTOV  e/3aalXevaev  st cov  pvpidBas  Tpets  * 

*£7 retra  K povos,  cjyrjcrl,  /cat  ot  Xonroi  Travres  0eot  BooBe/ca 
efiaaiXevcrav  ettj  p/^nrB'  • 

vE7r£tTa  'WpiOeoi  /3a<riXels  oktco,  ettj  aig'  * /cal  psT  airrovs 
Ffreal  is  Kut't/cou  K vkXov  dveypdcf)7)Gav  ev  stegi  vpy’  • 

EtTa  Tavncbv  if'  Bvvacrre'ia , yevecov  rj,  etcov  pi'  * 
npoy  oh  i£  Bvvacrrela  MepcpiTcov,  yevecov  B>,  etcov  py" 

Ms#’  ov9  17)  BvvacTTeia  M epcfiiTcov,  yevecov  /S',  stcov  Tpr(  * 
v£7T£tTa  i&  BvvacTTeia  AiocnroXiTibv,  yevecov  s',  er cov  piB '* 
Etra  k BvvacTTeia  AloottoXitcov , yevecov  rj , etcov  gkt)  * 
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vE7 reira  tea!  Bvvaareia  T avirwvy  yevewv  erwv  pKa  * 

E Ira  Bvvaareia  Tavir&v,  yevewv  y,  ir wv  pay’' 

*lEneira  tcy'  Bvvaareia  AioanoXirwVy  yevewv  ft , erwv  iff’ 

E Ira  kB'  Bvvaareia  Xairwv,  yevewv  y , erwv  pB'’ 

Tlpos  ols  ke  Bvvaareia  AWi6nwvy  yevewv  y,  erwv  pB>‘ 
otts  Bvvaareia  X\ep<^irwVy  yevewv  £,  irwv  po£‘ 

Kal  fisra  k%  ....  [Cod.  B.  has  Msto  r as  k£'  Bvvaareia y] 
Here  the  designation,  generations,  and  years  are  pur- 
posely omitted ; but  the  years  may  be  filled  up  with  cer- 
tainty from  the  sum  given  below,  thus : 

Kal  pera  [ Bvvaaretav  . . . .,  yevewv  B'  ?,  erwv  pnB'] 

. ...  kij  Bvvaareia  Uepawv,  yevewv  e,  erwv  pkB>’ 

*Eneira  k&  Bvvaareia  Tavirwv,  yevewv  [7'  ?]  erwv  Aff’ 

Kal  h rl  ndaais  X Bvvaareia  Tavirov  evos , errj  irj' 

f(  Ta  Train  a opov  rwv  X Bvvaareiwv  err/  M.  [^pvptdBe9~\  y Kal 
tS -<f>KE  [BrjXaBr)  rpiapvpia,  Kal  e^aKta^iXiay  Kal  nevraKoaia,  Kal 
eiKoai  nevre  err)  ’ rwv  Be  te  Bvvaareiwv  rwv  (BaaCAewv  ra  navra 
opov  err)  xiXia  btcvaKoaia  byBorjKoma  Kal  ev .] 

(t  Tain  a dvaXvopeva,  eirovv  pepi’Cppeva  Trapd  ra  av^a  errj 
eiKoai  nevraKis,  rrjv  Trap  Alyvnriois  Kal  "EXArjatv  dnoKard- 
araaiv  rov  £wBuikov  pvOoXoyovpeinjv  BrjXoi,  rovr ’ tan  rrjv  dno 
rov  avrov  arjpeiov  ini  to  aino  arjpeiov , o ian  npwrov  Xenrov 
rrjs  npwrrjs  poipas  rov  larjuepivov  £wBiov,  K piov  XeyopJvov 
nap'  avrols,  wanep  Kal  ev  roi y FeviKois  rov  rE ppov  Kal  ev  rats 
K vpavviai  fiifiAois  elprjrai  * ivrevdev  Be  oipai  Kal  TLroXepalov 
rov  KXavBiov  rovs  npo%eipovs  Kavovas  rrjs  darpovopias  Bid  ke' 
errjpiBwv  yfrrj<f)i^ea0ai  Seaniaai,  ws  rov  AlyvnnaKov  eviavrov 
Kal  rov  'EAAtjvikov  Bid  av£a  trovs  dnoKa0  iarapevwvy  el  Kal 
Bid  avof  erwv  ro  Kavoviov  rwv  Ke'  errjpiBwv  igiOero,  Bid  ro  pi) 
anapri^eiv  rov  avfja  dp  16 piov  els  ke'  dXXd  Aeinsa0ai  iB'.  Trjv 
pevroi  povaBa  7 repirrrjv  edero.  Bid  ro  nXrjprj  ra  rov  a erovs 
eyKiiaOai  Kivrjpuira  Kal  pi)  an  dpyrjs  avrov , wanep  Kal  enl  rwv 
prjviaiwv  Kivrjparwv.  'EvrevOev  Bi  eari  Kal  ro  davp<f>wvov  rwv 
roioinwv  eKBoaewv  npos  re  r as  Seias  rjpwv  ypa<f>ds  Kal  npos 
aXXrjXas  eniyvwvai,  on  avrrj  pev  i)  naXaiorepa  vopitppAvr)  A 1- 
yvnriwv  avyypa<f>r)  'H^atVrou  pev  aneipov  eladyei  'xpovov , to>^ 
Be  Xomwv  k&  [he  should  have  written  rwv  Be  X']  Bvvaareiwv 
err)  rpiapvpia  /»<f>KE , Kairoi  7 ov  'Hipaiarov  noXXois  treat  perd 
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tov  KaTcucXvo-fjwv  tcai  ttjv  irofiycmodav  rf)9  Alyvirrov  fiacri- 
\evaaino9,  coy  BsL^Oj'jasrai  iv  ra>  Beoirn,  roVy.” — Syncell. 
Chronogr.,  p.  51. 

The  Chronicle  thus  described  contains  within  itself,  in  its 
structure,  and  especially  in  its  date,  after  a fashion  not  un- 
common in  Egyptian  enigmas,  both  an  account  of  its  own 
origin,  and  a key  to  its  purpose  and  meaning ; so  that  on 
these  points  we  need  only  to  analyse  and  question  the  docu- 
ment itself.  But  in  order  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
way  in  which,  probably,  it  has  been  preserved  and  trans- 
mitted to  us,  we  must  draw  somewhat  on  conjecture  : — 

It  seems,  then,  that  as  the  earliest  systematic  account  of 
Egyptian  antiquity  written  in  Greek,  it  was  followed  more 
or  less  by  later  writers,  and  first  by  Manetho,  who  yet  dif- 
fered from  it  considerably  in  details,  making  »>®*t'  of  the 
thirty  dynasties,  instead  of  the  last  fifteen  only,  to  consist  of 
mortal  kings,  all  seemingly  successive,  and  carrying  up  Menes 
and  the  commencement  of  the  monarchy  1674  years  above 
the  date  at  which  it  was  set  by  the  Chronicle.  The  vast 
sums  of  years  given  by  Manetho  not  only  to  the  sun,  or  to 
gods  and  demigods,  but  to  Manes  also,  and  to  ordinary 
kings,  having  excited  the  ridicule  of  the  Greeks,  Erato- 
sthenes, the  second  Librarian  at  Alexandria,  attempted  at  the 
king’s  desire  to  reduce  them  to  the  limits  of  the  Chronicle, 
except  that  he  yielded  so  far  to  the  priests,  whom  he  con- 
sulted, as  to  include  within  the  times  of  the  monarchy  those 
xv  generations  and  443  years  “ of  the  Cynic  Cycle  ” which 
in  the  Chronicle  were  entered  between  the  Demigods  and 
Menes.  But  all  above  or  beyond  these,  whether  in  the 
Chronicle  or  in  Manetho,  he  disallowed  as  ante-historical 
and  fabulous.  Somewhat  later,  Ptolemy  of  Mendes,  or 
whoever  was  the  editor  of  the  Manetho  of  Africanus,  under- 
took to  explain  the  origin  of  those  myriads  of  years  which 
seemed  so  incredible,  reducing  them,  as  months , to  one- 
twelfth  of  their  apparent  bulk : but  at  the  same  time,  as  if 
to  compensate  for  this  concession,  he  not  only  retained  and 
reasserted,  but  he  even  extended,  the  vast  antiquity  claimed 
by  Manetho  for  Egyptian  history  and  civilisation.  And  as 
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the  Chronicle,  which  Manetho  had  plainly  used  as  one  of 
his  sources,  exhibited  both  an  older  and  a fuller  form  of 
those  myriads  of  years  which  it  was  now  proposed  to  ex- 
plain and  reduce,  and  for  reduction  its  larger  sum  (Manetho 
having  6000  or  7000  years  less)  was  the  more  convenient, 
it  was  natural  for  Ptolemy  of  Mendes  to  give  some  account 
of  a document  which  he  meant  to  follow.  In  this  way 
probably  it  was,  that  Africanus  found  an  account  of  the 
Chronicle  in  the  preface  to  that  edition  of  Manetho  from 
which  his  Lists  are  taken ; and  Eusebius  and  Syncellus  de- 
rived their  knowledge  of  it  from  him,  each,  perhaps,  in 
copying  adding  a word  or  two  of  his  own. 

The  expressions  (f>sp£Tcu  irap  Alyxmrlois,  “ is  extant  among 
the  Egyptians,”  and  ov  /cal  tov  M aveOw  nreirkavi^OaL 
vo/mI^co,  are  clearly  from  Africanus,  and  not  from  Syncellus ; 
nor  even  from  Eusebius ; for  Eusebius  shows  himself  to  have 
no  other  knowledge  of  Manetho  than  what  he  gained  at 
second-hand  from  Josephus  or  from  Africanus.  And  long 
before  the  time  of  Eusebius,  before  that  of  Africanus,  or 
even  of  Josephus,  not  only  the  Old  Chronicle,  but  the 
genuine  work  of  Manetho  also  had  ceased  <j>epecr0cu , that  is, 
to  be  popularly  known  in  their  own  original  forms.  So  far 
as  they  were  known,  it  seems  to  have  been  only  through  that 
abridgment  and  re-edition  of  Manetho,  the  compiler  of 
which  had  used  both  the  true  Manetho  and  the  Chronicle  as 
liis  materials. 

The  words  “ an  infinite  space  of  time,”  and  others  like 
them  at  the  end  of  the  extract  from  Syncellus,  where  the 
infinite  reign  of  Phtha  is  hastily  and  inaccurately  sneered  at, 
as  if  it  were  an  infinite  number  of  years  in  time,  and  where 
the  writer  promises  to  show  that  "Ufa lotos,  as  king  of 
Egypt,  reigned  long  after  the  Flood  and  the  building  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  are  plainly  from  the  Christian  extractor, 
not  from  the  text  of  Ptolemy.  But  when  it  is  added,  that 
the  vast  space  of  time  reckoned  in  the  Chronicle  is  “ not  the 
same  either  as  that  of  Manetho,”  this  remark,  though  in  i ts 
wording  from  Africanus,  is  probably  in  substance  from  Pto- 
lemy himself.  For  Ptolemy,  in  bringing  forward  the  Chroni- 
cle, and  preferring  its  sum  for  reduction  to  that  of  Manetho, 
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though  he  followed  Manetho  for  his  lists  of  names  and  for 
historical  details  so  closely,  that  his  work  was  still  Manetho’s 
in  name,  could  not  but  notice  the  difference  existing  between 
the  sums  of  his  two  sources,  and  signify  his  reasons  for 
reducing  the  sum  of  the  one  rather  than  that  of  the  other. 

The  astronomical  explanation  of  the  diroKaTaaraa^  given 
by  Syncellus,  who  connects  it  with  the  Greek  and  Baby- 
lonian zodiac,  and  with  a return  to  the  sign  of  the  Ram, 
the  sign  of  the  vernal  equinox,  need  not  be  viewed  as  a mere 
comment  of  his  own,  or  as  derived  from  the  T evitca  of  Hermes, 
or  the  KvpavviBes,  which  he  cites  in  illustration;  but  the 
same  may  have  been  found  by  Africanus,  or  even  by  Pto- 
lemy himself,  conjoined  with  the  Chronicle  ; the  Babylonian 
and  Greek  zodiac  being  certainly  known  in  Egypt  when  the 
Chronicle  was  composed  ; and  it  being  perhaps  natural  that 
its  author,  writing  in  Greek  and  for  Greeks,  should  give  to 
the  Egyptian  idea  of  the  cnroKarda-Tacris  a Greek  form. 
Supposing  that  he  did  so,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
commencement  of  the  world  according  to  the  Egyptian 
reckoning,  or  the  first  epoch  of  the  Sothic  Cycle,  had  any 
connection  with  the  sign  of  Aries,  or  with  the  vernal  equi- 
nox ; or  that  the  idea  of  the  cnroKaTuaTaais  was  originally  • 
expressed  among  the  Egyptians  themselves  in  terms  bor- 
rowed from  the  Babylonian  zodiac.  Thus  much  only  may 
fairly  be  argued,  that  whether  the  Chronicle  itself,  or  only 
its  transcriber,  first  connected  the  commencement  of  its 
period  with  the  sign  of  Aries,  the  writing  in  which  this  con- 
nection occurs  cannot  well  be  older  than  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  or  his  first  successors.  The  idea  itself  of 
the  cnroKaTuaTaais,  and  its  connection  with  the  number  of 
xxv  Sothic  cycles,  is  quite  another  thing.  But  it  is  possible 
also  that  the  mention  of  the  sign  of  Aries  may  be  only  a gloss 
added  afterwards,  as  an  explanation  to  Greek  readers. 

In  the  same  wTay,  the  three  designations  ’A spiral,  Me- 
arpaloi , and  Alyirm-tot,  as  if  from  three  successive  names  of 
the  country  of  Egypt,  have  excited  suspicion,  because  Miz- 
raim  is  named  by  Moses  as  the  ancestor  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  Africanus,  and  others  after  him,  see  this  name  in  the 
adjective  form  M ear  palm.  It  certainly  is  possible  that  these 
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designations  were  added  only  by  Syncellus,  who  may  have 
borrowed  them  from  that  latest  Manetho  or  Sothis  of  Ani- 
anus  and  Panodorus  which  he  uses  so  largely,  and  that  the 
text  of  Africanus  and  of  Ptolemy  had  them  not;  though 
Africanus,  by  the  way  in  which  he  introduces  the  name 
Mizraim  seems  to  allude  to  the  Mecrrpaloi.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  even  if  these  designations  were  found  by  Afri- 
canus in  the  text  of  Ptolemy,  and  it  be  granted  that  the 
source  of  the  M earpaloi  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  writings  of 
Moses,  there  would  be  nothing  so  very  wonderful  in  this, 
considering  the  time  at  which  Ptolemy  seems  to  have  lived, 
when  the  LXX.  version  was  well  known.  But  there  is  really 
no  valid  reason  for  denying  that  all  the  three  designations 
may  have  belonged  to  the  Chronicle  from  the  beginning, 
and  that  without  the  word  M eo-rpaloi  being  borrowed  from 
the  Mosaic  writings  at  all ; for  we  shall  see  below  that  the 
Phoenician  Sanconiathon,  writing  from  Egyptian  sources 
about  1000  years  before  the  epoch  of  the  Chronicle,  gives 
the  name  M urcop  as  that  of  the  father  of  Tlioth,  and  an- 
cestor of  the  Egyptians. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the  Chronicle  itself ; and 
first  the  sum  of  its  years,  consisting  of  30,000  given  to  the 
sun,  + 3984  of  xm  gods,  + 217  of  vm  demigods,  +•  443  of 
the  Sothic  Cycle,  -f  1881  of  kings  from  Menes  to  Nectanebo, 
making  in  all  36,525 ; which  sum  divided  by  1461,  gives  xxv 
cycles  as  the  period  of  the  aTroKardaraais. 

Why,  it  will  be  asked  at  the  outset,  is  the  diroKaraaTaais 
defined  as  taking  place  after  xxv  rather  than  after  any  other 
number  of  cycles;  especially  when  we  have  already  collected 
from  passages  of  Herodotus  and  Plato  that  the  original  and 
proper  period  of  the  diroKardaTacrLs,  at  least  for  the  human 
6oul  deified,  was  only  two  cycles  of  years  ? This  question 
has  been  answered  by  various  hypotheses.  Some  say,  be- 
cause the  canicular,  like  the  uncorrected  Julian  year,  being 
somewhat  too  long,  would  really  cause  a precession  of  tho 
equinoxes  and  solstices  to  the  amount  of  one  day  in  about 
130  years,  and  so  to  the  amount  of  one  whole  year  in  about 
(365x  130  = ) 47,450  years;  and  that  this  is  what  the 
Egyptians  meant  when  they  spoke  of  the  diroKaTaaracns, 
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though  they  erroneously  supposed  one  day  to  be  gained  in 
100  instead  of  130  years,  and  so  made  the  whole  period  to  be 
only  36,525  (365£  x 100)  instead  of  47,450  years.  But  this 
theory  rests  on  no  grounds  to  begin,  and  fails  besides  to  con  • 
nect  itself  distinctly  with  that  period  of  xxv  cycles  which  it 
is  put  forward  to  explain.  Others  have  supposed  that  the 
number  of  xxv  cycles,  i.  e.  36,525  years,  may  have  origin- 
ated in  the  idea  of  multiplying  the  Sothic  into  the  Apis 
Cycle,  the  latter  being  a luni-solar  cycle  in  use  among  the 
Egyptians  from  at  least  as  early  a time  as  the  first  known 
epoch  of  the  Sothic  Cycle  (b.  c.  1322).  And  certainly  the 
fact  that  the  sum  of  xxv  Sothic  cycles  does  seem  to  repre- 
sent such  a multiplication,  supplies  a very  intelligible  reason 
for  adhering  to  this  same  definition  of  an  cnro/cardo-rao-i?,  so 
long  as  both  cycles  continued  to  be  in  use,  even  though  the 
idea  of  multiplying  them  into  one  another  were  not  originally 
or  alone  the  source  of  the  definition.  But  in  truth,  at  the 
point  at  which  we  now  are,  this  discussion  of  the  origin  of 
the  number  of  xxv  cycles  is  premature : we  have  not  yet 
those  aids  for  forming  a judgment  which  we  shall  shortly  ob- 
tain : so  we  must  be  content  merely  to  notice  the  existence 
of  different  opinions,  and  to  remark  that  the  connection  of 
the  diroKardcrraaLs  with  this  or  that  period  of  time,  whether 
variable  or  uniform,  longer  or  shorter,  is  noways  essential  to 
the  idea  of  the  diroKardaracTLs  in  itself,  or  to  its  application, 
as  in  the  Chronicle,  to  any  particular  epoch.  Some  definition 
of  course  it  needs,  in  order  to  exhibit  a period  of  time ; and 
the  sum  which  the  Chronicle  actually  presents,  from  what- 
ever source  derived,  being  that  of  xxv  Sothic  cycles,  or 
36,525  years,  our  only  business  with  this  sum  at  present  is  to 
analyse  it,  and  resolve  it  into  its  elements. 

We  cannot  perhaps  set  about  this  better  than  by  putting 
ourselves  in  thought  in  the  place  of  the  Egyptian  constructor 
of  the  Chronicle  at  that  point  of  time  at  which  it  seems  to  end, 
viz.,  at  the  end  of  the  last  native  dynasty,  or  the  conquest 
by  Ochus,  and  ask  ourselves  what  we  have  to  do  in  order 
to  exhibit  an  imaginary  diroKardaraais  in  XXV  Sothic  cycles 
ending  at  this  point?  Now,  as  the  Sothic  Cycle,  which  is  by 
no  means  any  or  every  period  of  1461  vague  years,  did  not 
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really  end  at  or  near  this  date  (b.  c.  345,)  but  was  still  cur- 
rent, and  had  many  years,  let  us  say  483  years,  still  to  run, 
to  July,  a.  d.  139,  its  true  epoch;  the  first  thing  to  be  done, 
plainly,  is  to  cut  off  and  throw  back  to  some  point  above 
well-known  history  these  483  years  of  the  real  Cycle.  Next, 
it  will  be  natural  to  survey  the  chronological  materials  at  our 
disposal,  running  back  from  Nectanebo  to  the  head  of  the 
Monarchy,  before  we  think  of  placing  the  483  years  cast  up 
from  below  ; and  going  down,  in  like  manner,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  all  known  time  as  many  perfect  cycles,  or  rather, 
as  many  times  1461  years,  as  our  reckoning  may  allow,  till 
we  come  to  a fractional  number,  which  will  be  sure  not  to 
coalesce  with  the  years  reckoned  upwards  from  Nectanebo, 
and  the  years  “of  the  Cycle”  thrown  up,  into  a sum  divisible 
by  1461.  For  it  wrould  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  either  the 
sum  of  our  own  chronological  reckoning  should  of  itself  fall 
exactly  into  a number  of  spaces  of  1461  years  each,  or,  that 
the  world  in  point  of  fact  should  have  begun  from  an  epoch 
of  the  Sothic  Cycle.  So,  when  we  come  to  this  fraction,  we 
shall  have  to  cut  off  or  to  add,  according  as  it  presents  too 
many  years  or  too  few.  And  lastly,  if  after  this  operation 
our  whole  number  of  cycles,  or  spaces  like  cycles,  falls  short 
of  xxy,  we  must  add  as  many  more  whole  cycles,  purely  fic- 
titious, as  are  wanted. 

This  is,  in  fact,  what  the  author  of  the  Chronicle  seems 
(at  least  at  first  sight)  to  have  done.  First,  he  ran  up  from 
Nectanebo  to  Menes  1881  years,  and  placed  before  these, 
let  us  say,  the  483  years  of  the  true  Cycle  which  in  b.  c. 
345  were  still  to  run.  Then,  looking  back  to  the  begin- 
ning, he  found  two  complete  cycles,  or  spaces  of  1461  years 
each,  which  he  gave  to  Chronos,  the  first  deified  ancestor  and 
first  measurer  of  human  time,  and  to  xn  other  Gods,  in  xiii 
generations,  seemingly  answering  to  the  xiii  patriarchs  of 
the  antediluvians,  or  of  the  old  world.  After  these  2922  years 
there  came  a fraction  of  217  before  the  foundation  of  the 
monarchy  by  Menes ; and  this  he  gave  to  Till  Demigods, 
representing  no  doubt  vm  generations  of  postdiluvian 
patriarchs  of  the  line  of  Mizraim.  But  this  fraction  of  217, 
with  the  1881  years  of  the  monarchy  from  Menes  to  Necta- 
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nebo,  and  the  483  of  the  Cycle  thrown  up  as  aforesaid,  making 
altogether  a sum  of  2581,  short  of  two  more  complete  cycles 
by  341,  he  threw  in  341  fictitious  years,  adding  them  to  the 
2922  of  the  xm  Gods,  where  they  could  cause  no  confusion ; 
whereas,  if  they  had  been  added  to  the  217  of  the  Demigods, 
no  one  could  have  any  longer  distinguished  the  original  frac- 
tion, nor  so  much  as  guessed  what  addition  or  curtailment 
had  been  needed  in  order  to  make  time  from  the  beginning 
seem  to  run  in  the  form  of  Sothic  cycles.  Having  thus 
obtained  four  complete  cycles  of  human  time,  but  wanting 
xxi  more,  the  author  prefixed  and  added  xxi  more  whole 
cycles  of  time  purely  fictitious,  or,  as  it  might  seem,  cosmi- 
cal,  not  reckoned  by  men,  nor  by  deified  ancestors  of  men, 
but  by  the  Sun- God  alone;  though  in  order  to  give  him  the 
round  sum  of  30,000  rather  than  30,681  years,  the  frac- 
tion 681  was  detached,  and  added  to  the  two  cycles  of  the 
xm  (human)  Gods,  again  without  danger  of  any  confusion. 
So  their  years  were  swelled  by  the  double  addition  both  of 
681  from  above  and  of  341  from  below;  and  yet  further  by 
40  detached  from  the  483  of  the  Cycle  ; so  as  to  amount  in 
all  to  the  sum  of  (681  4-  2922  + 34 1+40=:)  3984  instead  of 
2922  years.  The  purpose  of  the  last-mentioned  addition 
was  this,  that  the  interval  of  40  years  between  the  conquest 
by  Ochus  and  the  assumption  of  the  crown  by  Ptolemy  Lagi 
might  be  sunk,  as  it  were,  and  suppressed;  and  that  the  latter 
epoch  of  the  two,  viz.  b.c.  305,  might  be  marked  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Chronicle  by  the  specification  of  “ 443  years  of  the 
Cycle”  as  thrown  up  ; whereas,  if  the  40  between  b.  c.  345 
and  305,  equally  thrown  up,  had  been  included  in  one  and  the 
same  sum,  the  specification  of  “ 483  years  of  the  Cycle  ” 
would  have  pointed  only  to  the  end  of  the  last  native  dynasty 
B.c.  345 ; and  the  commencement  of  a new  world  would 
have  been  given  to  the  Persians,  instead  of  those  conquerors 
and  successors  of  the  Persians  for  whom  the  compliment 
enigmatically  contained  in  the  Chronicle  was  intended. 

The  specification,  indeed,  of  40  years  as  the  precise  inter- 
val between  Nectanebo  and  Ptolemy  Lagi,  or  the  first  of 
the  443  years  of  the  Cycle  thrown  up  above  Menes,  is  not 
contained  in  the  structure  of  the  Chronicle,  but  rests  on 
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other  grounds.  The  Chronicle,  we  are  informed  (for  though 
Manetho  is  named,  the  Chronicle  must  have  been  originally 
meant),  ended  its  thirty  Dynasties  15  years  before  the  cos - 
mocracy  of  Alexander;  that  is,  as  it  seems,  15  years  before 
B.c.  330.  Again,  if  we  allow  the  124  years  of  the  Persian 
Dynasty  XXVIII  of  the  Chronicle  to  commence  with  the 
5th  of  Cambyses,  Jan.  1,  B,C.  525,  a date  for  which  nearly  all 
are  agreed,  it  follows  that  its  Dynasty  XXX  (124  + 39  + 18), 
181  years  later,  ends  Nov.  18,  b.c.  345;  still,  if  anyone 
thinks  he  sees  reason  for  it,  it  is  certainly  open,  so  far  as  the 
structure  of  the  Chronicle  goes,  to  substitute  any  other 
number  that  he  prefers  for  the  40  in  question,  subtracting 
from  the  341  also  contained  in  the  years  of  the  xm  gods,  as 
many  years  as  he  adds  to  the  40,  or  adding  to  the  341  as 
many  as  he  subtracts  from  the  40,  the  purpose  of  the 
Chronicle  being,  as  has  been  explained,  to  present  the 
aTTOKardaraais  as  if  there  were  no  interval  between  Necta- 
nebo  and  the  Lagidte.  But  this  one  point  being  assumed 
(and  at  present  only  on  the  grounds  stated),  that  the  interval 
between  Nectanebo  and  the  Lagidaj  was  40  years,  and  that 
the  author  of  the  Chronicle  so  reckoned  it ; we  have  now 
the  whole  scheme  of  the  Chronicle,  as  it  is  given  from 
Africanus  by  Syncellus,  explained  by  our  own  analysis  of 
its  internal  structure,  having  ourselves  gone  through  the  pro- 
cess of  constructing  it.  The  36,525  years  then  stand  thus: — 

30,681  + 29224  [341] + 217  + 1881  + 483  to  a.d.  139,  or 

f 30,68 1+2922  + [38 1 ] + 2 1 7 + [443]  + 1 88 1 , 

£ 30,000  + 3984  +217  + [443]  + 1881  to  b.c.  345. 

Cutting  off  the  xxi  cycles  of  30,681  years  entirely 
fictitious  prefixed,  ejecting  the  341  inserted  for  cyclical  pur- 
poses between  the  xm  gods  and  the  Vlll  demigods,  and 
restoring  the  40  and  443  years  of  the  Cycle  current  under 
the  Ptolemies  to  their  proper  place,  between  b.c.  345  and 
a.d.  139,  we  obtain  the  Egyptian  chronology  of  the  world 
at  a date  at  least  as  early  as  that  of  the  Chronicle,  i.e., 
before  the  settlement  of  multitudes  of  Jews  at  Alexandria, 
or  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  Greek,  as 
follows : — 

• 2922  years  of  the  xiii  antediluvian  Patriarchs  + 217  of 
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viii  post-diluvian  Patriarchs  of  the  line  of  Ham  and 
Mizraim,  + 903  years  from  Mcnes  to  the  epoch  of  the  Sothic 
Cycle,  b.c.  1322,  + 978,  or  thence  to  the  last  Persian  conquest 
by  Ochus,  B.c.  3 45, + 40  to  the  assumption  of  a crown  by 
Ptolemy  Lagi,  b.c.  305, + 443  to  the  cyclical  epoch  a.d.  139, 
making  in  all  from  Chronus,  who  should  be  Adam,  to  the 
expiration  of  the  Sothic  Cycle  in  a.d.  139,  5493;  or  to  our 
era  (i.e.  to  b.c.  1,  Aug.  24,  within  4 months  and  7 days  of 
it)  5364  vague  or  civil  years  of  365  days  each. 

If  this  analysis  and  its  consequences  stand  the  test  of 
criticism,  and  it  appear  that  later  writers,  as  Manetho, 
Eratosthenes,  Ptolemy  of  Mendes,  Diodorus,  Josephus, 
Africanu9,  Eusebius,  Anianus  and  Panodorus,  and  Syncellus, 
have,  either  of  themselves  or  by  following  others,  transferred 
dynasties,  generations,  and  years  of  the  gods  and  demigods 
of  the  Chronicle  to  kings  after  Menes,  the  imposture  or  the 
error  will  be  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  mere  statement  that 
such  is  the  case.  And  if,  further,  any  writers,  ancient  or 
modern,  should  have  swelled  the  antiquity  of  Egyptian 
history,  not  only  by  transferring  years  of  gods  and  demigods, 
but  also  by  similarly  transferring  years  of  the  Sothic  Cycle 
lying  between  B.c.  345  and  A.D.  139,  and  belonging  to  the 
Ptolemies  and  Caesars,  and  other  years  purely  fictitious,  to  a 
succession  of  antediluvian  or  even  of  pre- Adamite  Pharaohs, 
such  an  error  may  be  coupled  for  the  future  with  that  of  the 
French  Academicians  of  the  last  century,  who  in  the  Zodiac 
of  Dendera,  of  the  times  of  the  Ptolemies,  found  proof  that 
Egyptian  civilisation  went  back  thousands  of  years,  to 
an  antiquity  incompatible  with  the  truth  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures. 

Having  obtained  then  an  Egyptian  reckoning  of  time 
from  the  beginning,  not  derived  from  any  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  thought  naturally  occurs  to  compare 
this  with  the  chief  systems  of  sacred  chronology,  and  to  see 
how  far  it  agrees  with  any  of  them. 

But  first  it  will  be  well  to  notice  the  testimony  given  by 
another  Egyptian  computation  to  the  accuracy  of  the  fore- 
going analysis  of  the  Chronicle,  and  to  the  actual  existence 
among  the  Egyptians  of  that  scheme  of  chronology  which 
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lias  now  been  extracted  from  it.  Testimony  indeed  there 
will  be  enough  hereafter ; for  the  Chronicle  is  the  first  of  a 
family  of  documents,  all  derived  from  the  same  sources,  and 
all  repeating  the  same  elements  with  variations.  But  with- 
out anticipating  the  examination  of  these,  we  have  in  Dio- 
genes  Laertius,  a writer  of  the  tame  w*  Augustus,  a compu- 
tation constructed  on  a different  idea,  and  exhibiting  a sum 
of  years  very  different  from  the  36,525  of  the  Chronicle, 
(a  sum  by  the  way  much  more  like  than  36,525  to  what  would 
result  from  a calculation  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes), 
viz.  48,863  years,  which  are  reckoned  from  Phtha  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  without  any  pretence  of  an  uTroKardaraais. 
“ AlyvTTTioi  pev  yap  N eikov  yeveaOai  iralha  "H</>ai<7Tor,  ov 
ap^aL  <pi\o<ro<pLas,  rjs  rovs  TrpoearioTas  iepeas  etvai  /cal  TrpotyrjTas' 
diro  he  tovtov  els' AXetjavhpov  tov  Wlcucshova  ircov  eivaLp.vpid.Bas 
recraapas  /cai  OKraKia^iXia  otcraKocna  err]  etj/j/covra  rpia .” 
{Diog.  Laert.  in  Pra>f.) 

What  may  be  the  precise  age  of  this  computation,  or  from 
what  source  Diogenes  obtained  it,  we  cannot  determine.  It 
occurs  between  references  made  respecting  the  Egyptians  and 
Babylonians  to  Aristotle  and  Sotion  ; and  the  passage  in 
which  it  occurs  is  very  similar  to  another  concerning  certain 
astronomical  observations,  going  back  2903  years  before 
Alexander,  which  were  sent  from  Babylon  by  Callisthenes 
to  Aristotle;  during  which  2903  years,  it  is  added,  there  had 
been  so  many  eclipses  of  the  sun,  and  so  many  of  the  moon. 
Of  the  Egyptians,  in  like  manner,  Diogenes  Laertius  asserts, 
that  they  made  48,863  years  from  Phtha, son  of  Nilus,  to  Alex- 
ander : and  that  during  this  time  there  had  been  observed  so 
many  eclipses  of  the  sun,  and  so  many  of  the  moon.  So  there 
is  some  appearance  that  the  Egyptian  computation  also  of 
48,863  years  may  have  been  communicated  by  Callisthenes 
or  some  one  else  to  Aristotle,  and  may  have  passed  from  him 
to  Diogenes  Laertius:  and  in  that  case,  the  chronology  con- 
tained in  it  will  of  course  be  older  among  the  Egyptians  than 
the  time  of  Alexander,  or  than  that  of  the  author  of  the  Chro- 
nicle. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  also  some  appearance  that  the 
sum  of  years  named  by  Diogenes  Laertius  was,  in  the  fictitious 
or  cosmical  part  of  it,  a variation  suggested  by  the  sum  of 
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the  Chronicle  itself.  For  the  sum  of  48,863  contains,  first, 
for  its  fictitious  part,  thirty  times  1461 ; i.e.  a full  Egyp- 
tian month  of  thirty  “ Great  Days,”  or  cycles,  instead  of 
the  twenty-one  fictitious  cycles  of  the  Chronicle,  or  its  thirty 
thousands  of  years  assigned  to  the  Sun-God:  the  number 
thirty  having  a plain  relation  both  to  the  sun  and  to  the  moon  ; 
while  neither  the  number  twenty-one , in  connection  with 
cycles,  or  great  days ; nor  that  of  a thousand , in  connection 
with  thirty  as  its  multiple,  had  any  peculiar  sense  or  propriety. 
And  after  the  aforesaid  month  of  cosmicai  cycles,  being 
43,830  years,  the  remainder  of  the  48,863,  being  5033  years, 
resolves  itself  into  a simple  and  honest  addition  of  the  periods 
of  true  or  human  time  reckoned  by  the  Egyptians  from  the 
beginning  of  the  wTorld  to  Alexander,  without  any  insertion 
of  341  fictitious  years  to  make  the  world  seem  to  have  begun 
from  a cyclical  epoch,  without  any  allusion  to  the  idea  of 
the  inroKardcnacns,  still  less  with  any  throwing  up  of  years 
still  future,  in  order  to  exhibit  a feigned  aTrotcaTucrrao-i?,  end- 
ing at  a point  not  really  the  epoch  of  a Sothic  cycle.  For 
5033  years  are  equal  to  those  2922  + 217  4-  1881  years 
which  alone  in  the  Chronicle  belong  (properly  and  originally) 
to  the  xm  gods,  the  vm  demi-gods,  and  the  last  xv  dynas- 
ties, of  the  kings  from  Menes  to  Ncctanebo,  with  13  more 
years  only,  from  the  conquest  of  Darius  Ochus  to  Alexander, 
i.  e.,  seemingly,  to  the  autumn  of  B.C.  332,  wrhen  he  first  en- 
tered Egypt,  And  those  years  of  the  Chronicle  which  we 
distinguished  in  its  internal  structure  as  true  human  time, 
chronologically  reckoned,  if  added  to  thirty  cycles  of  cos- 
micai time,  together  with  13,  instead  of  15,  years  on  from 
Nectanebo  to  the  cosmocracy  of  Alexander,  make  exactly  the 
sum  total  of  Diogenes  Laertius  (43,830  -f  5033  = ) 48,863 
years ; and  the  comparison  of  the  two  schemes  will  be  as 
follows : — 

XXI  Cycles  or  30,68 1 + 2922  [ + 381] + 21 7 [+443]  + 1881  + 15  = 36,525 

XXX  Cycles  or  43,830  + 2922  +217  + 1881  + 13  = 48,863 

In  both  cases  alike,  the  sum  of  real  Egyptian  years, 
reckoned  chronologically,  will  be  5364  to  Aug.  24,  B.C.  1, 
four  months  and  seven  days  before  the  vulgar  era. 

Having  thus  strengthened  our  foundation,  we  may  go  on 
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confidently  to  compare,  as  was  proposed,  Egyptian  with 
sacred  chronology,  observing,  however,  first,  that  in  reckon- 
ing to  the  xv  dynasties  of  kings  from  Menes  1881  years,  we 
have  supplied,  from  the  sum  total  of  the  Chronicle,  the  par- 
ticular sum  of  184  for  the  years  of  one  dynasty,  which 
stands  as  XXVII,  next  before  that  of  the  Persians,  without 
having  the  sum  of  its  years  named. 

But  for  a scheme  of  sacred  chronology  with  which  to  com- 
pare the  Egyptian,  what  method  is  to  be  followed  ? The 
simplest  rule  will  be  this : — Let  it  be  supposed  open  to  us, 
and  to  every  man,  to  take  for  a basis  whatever  text,  or 
system  we  prefer  ; only,  when  this  is  done,  let  us  consent  to 
sacrifice  in  this  our  basis  every  peculiarity , by  making  first 
its  excesses  and  deficiencies  compensate  one  another,  so  far 
ns  possible,  and  only  afterwards,  in  case  of  need,  cutting  off 
or  filling  up  any  residual  excess  or  deficiency;  preferring 
also,  cccteris  paribus , the  elder  to  the  later  writer  or  text, 
*■  < //  , and  the  original  text  to  the  translation.  With  these  prin- 

‘ - :.'hl  ;V  ’-t  ciples*,  we  shall  select  the  historian  Josephus,  as  being  at  once 
" V.*  1 . TW*r»  • ««  7^  the  most  ancient  and  the  best  qualified  writer  of  all  who 

'**•  have  left  anything  like  a continuous  reckoning  connecting 
I'.m-  tu.  sacred  with  profane  history.  And,  as  he  is  often  inconsistent 
with  himself,  citing  sometimes  the  shorter  numbers  of  the 
...cr  »u  Hebrew  text,  which  already  differed  from  the  Greek,  but 
a generally  following  a longer  chronology,  which  gave  to  many 
- of  the  patriarchs  100  years  more  before  the  birth  of  their 

r‘ >~T  ~r  80n>  we  ^all  take  for  our  basis  the  longer  or  Greek,  not 
2*  the  shorter  or  Hebrew,  reckoning  of  Josephus. 

Josephus,  then,  for  the  time  before  the  Flood,  making  xxvi 
:i0  centuries , agrees  so  far  with  the  LXX.,  but  differs  from  both 
, / / T:;r\ -the  Hebrew  and  the  Samaritan  texts.  Still,  as  these  two  texts 

,,  . ,/  are  not  identical,  and  as  besides  the  question  of  the  longer 

'7  ^ -or  shorter  chronology  before  the  Flood  has  no  historical  im- 

portance,  and  between  the  Flood  and  Abram  relates  to  a 
w '■■■<*  - *■'*  period  which  is  mostly  ante-historical,  we  need  not  in  these 
periods  dwell  minutely  on  any  questions  of  detail,  nor  scruple 
to  admit  anything  which  is  not  strictly  peculiar  to  our 
author.  We  observe,  however,  that  in  his  decads  and  units 
for  the  time  before  the  Flood  Josephus  has  the  ’56  of  the 
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Hebrew,  not  the  ’62  of  the  LXX.,  his  whole  number  being 
2256  not  2262. 

After  the  Flood  it  is,  by  a peculiarity  of  his  own,  that  he 
interposes  12  instead  of  2 current  yearsjketween  the  Flood 
(let  us  understand  with  Africanus  the  commencement  of  the 
year  of  the  Flood,  not  the  end)  and  the  birth  of  Arphaxad ; 
but  this  excess  is  compensated  below,  all  but  one  year,  when, 
by  another  peculiarity  of  his  own,  he  cuts  off  9 years  from 
the  decads  and  units  of  Nahor. 

In  giving  six  centuries  more  than  the  Hebrew  gives  to 
the  first  six  postdiluvian  patriarchs,  and  50  years  more  than 
the  Hebrew  to  Nahor,  he  has  with  him  both  the  Samaritan 
text  and  the  Greek  LXX.  against  only  the  Hebrew.  But  in 
adding  yet  another  50  years  to  the  decads  of  Nahor,  while 
cutting  off  his  9 units,  he  is  peculiar ; and  after  allowing  the 
suppression  of  the  9 units  to  tell  in  compensation  for  part 
of  his  excess  of  10  years  above,  he  has  still  an  excess  of  51 
years,  peculiar  to  himself,  before  Abram.  This  excess  being 
cut  off,  he  will  exhibit  940  full  years  (or  941  current)  from 
the  end  of  the  600th  of  Noah,  the  year  of  the  Flood,  to  the 
birth  of  Abram  ; a result  agreeing  exactly  with  the  Samari- 
tan text,  and  differing  from  the  LXX.  only  by  the  absence  of 
130  years  which  it  gives  to  the  second  Cainan.  But  on  this 
point  Josephus  has  not  only  the  Samaritan  and  the  Hebrew 
texts,  but  also  the  earliest  Christian  fathers,  as  Africanus 
and  Eusebius,  in  his  favour,  and  only  the  LXX.  against  him. 
For  the  name  of  Cainan,  in  the  genealogy  given  by  St. 
Luke,  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  130  years  are  to  be 
reckoned  twice  over,  once  to  Arphaxad  and  again  to  Cainan; 
Cainan  being  named  in  the  Scriptures  both  as  the  youngest 
son  of  Shem,  and  at  the  same  time  elsewhere  as  the  son  of  the 
first-born  of  Shem  Arphaxad.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that 
Shem  himself  may  have  “ raised  up  seed  ” to  his  first-born ; 
and  that  130  years  may  be  reckoned  rightly  to  Arphaxad  as 
including  Cainan,  or  to  Arphaxad  and  Cainan  conjointly, 
but  not  separately  to  both.  So  to  Abram  from  Adam  the 
Greek  sum  to  be  collected  from  Josephus  is  2256  + 940. 6m. 
= 3196,  less  by  6 years  than  the  sum  of  the  Septuagint, 
which  is  2262  -f  940.6m.  = 3202  full  or  3203  current  years. 
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Beginning  afresh  from  Abram,  and  now  reckoning  from 
Nisan,  commonly  paralleled  with  our  March,  not  as  before 
from  September,  he  has,  with  general  consent,  505  years  to 
the  Exodus  + 40  of  Moses  + 5 of  the  wars  of  Joshua,  to  the 
division  of  the  Promised  Land  ; in  all  550.  For  the  survival 
of  J oshua  he  gives  20,  and  for  the  Elders  of  that  generation 
who  outlived  Joshua  10  more,  making 30  years;  with  which, 
from  whatever  source,  he  very  reasonably  and  probably  fills 
the  gap  left  in  the  text  of  the  book  of  Joshua.  Nor  is  there 
anything  peculiar  in  his  mention  of  “ 18  years  of  anarchy” 
before  the  first  judgeship  of  Othniel,  though  hereby  he  may 
have  led  later  writers  astray  ; for  18  years  of  anarchy  there 
were,  before  the  constitution  of  a judge,  between  Joshua  and 
Othniel,  viz.,  10  during  the  survival  of  the  Elders,  and  8 
more  during  the  first  servitude  under  Cushan  Risathaim, 
which  last  are  not  to  be  reduplicated,  if  they  are  reckoned, 
as  they  usually  are,  with  the  other  servitudes  in  the  time  of 
the  Judges.  After  the  30  of  Joshua  and  the  Elders,  he  has 
for  the  450  years  of  J udges,  reckoned  by  St.  Paul  “ to  Sa- 
muel the  Prophet,”  only  426,  omitting  uniformly,  by  a pecu- 
liarity of  his  own,  4 years  from  the  servitude  under  the 
Midianites,  and  all  the  20  years  of  Samuel’s  minority  after 
the  death  of  Eli,  while  the  ark  abode  at  Kirjath  Jearim. 
Then  he  allows  only  12  years,  manifestly  too  few,  for  the 
time  during  which  Samuel  judged  Israel  alone  from  the 
assembly  at  Mizpeh  to  the  demand  for  a king : then  40  years, 
however  divided,  of  Saul,  part  conjointly  with  Samuel  and 
part  alone  : then  40  of  David  (of  which  he  commonly  drops 
the  fractions  composing  one  year  whenever  he  divides  the 
reign,  and  reckons  to  or  from  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem) : 
then  80  years  of  Solomon,  doubling  by  a peculiarity  of  his 
own,  and  in  plain  contradiction  to  the  Scripture,  the  reign 
of  that  king  ; then  260  to  the  capture  of  Samaria  in  the  sixth 
year  of  Ilezekiah  + 134  more  to  the  burning  of  the  Temple 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  reckoning  all  ^tjhy  ^cars  named  in  the 
reigns  of  the  kings  of  Judah  from  &ezekmh  downwards  as 
perfect  years,  though  the  70  years  of  penal  sabbaths  of  the 
captivity  following  show  clearly  that  490  were  the  true  in- 
terval, to  be  reckoned  from  the  separation  of  Samuel  from 
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Saul,  and  the  commencement  of  that  neglect  which  lasted 
“ all  the  days  of  Saul,”  i.  e.  all  the  time  that  he  reigned  alone, 
the  last  20  years  of  his  reign.  The  excesses  and  deficiencies 
hitherto  noticed  compensate  one  another,  and  may  be  cor- 
rected by  simple  transposition,  the  four  years  too  many 
reckoned  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  being  thrown  back  to  fill 
up  the  servitude  under  Midian  from  3 to  7 years ; and  one 
half  of  the  reign  of  Solomon  being  thrown  back  to  the 
times  of  Samuel,  viz.,  20  years  to  cover  the  time  of  his 
minority,  while  the  ark  abode  at  Kirjath  Jearim,  and  20  to 
increase  the  years  of  his  judgeship  from  12  to  32,  which  will 
give  time  for  him  to  have  become  old  and  greyheaded  be- 
tween the  assembly  at  Mizpeh  and  the  demand  for  a king. 
Thus  to  the  burning  of  the  Temple,  or  rather,  to  tWeWof 
the  11th  year  of  Zedekiah  a little  earlier,  from  the  birth  of 
Abram,  reckoning  from  Nisan  to  Nisan,  we  have  1572  years. 
Then  follow  70  years  of  the  captivity,  which  may  be  reckoned 
from  a double  or  even  treble  commencement  to  a double 
or  treble  end ; for  they  may  be  reckoned  either  from  the 
deportation  of  Daniel  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  and 
the  first  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Syria,  to  the  edict  of  Cyrus 
in  his  first  year,  after  the  death  of  his  uncle ; or  from  the 
deportation  of  Jeconias  and  Ezekiel  to  the  edict  of  Cam- 
byses;  or,  lastly,  from  tire  ewd  of  the  11th  of  Zedekiah,  before 
the  burning  of  the  Temple,  to  the  end  of  the  4th  year  (not 
the  second)  of  Darius  Hystaspes.  Josephus  himself  reckons 
accurately  enough,  making  only  52  between  Nisan  1 pre- 
ceding the  burning  of  the  Temple  and  the  edict  of  Cyrus, 
thus:  25  years  for  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar,-!- 2 of  Evil-Merodach,  4-  4 of  Neriglissar,  + 9 months 
of  Laborosoarchod,  + 17  years  of  Nabonadius;  in  all  48. 9m. 
from  the  burning  of  the  Temple  to  the  capture  of  Babylon, 
+ 3 years  to  the  edict  of  Cyrus.  But  Josephus,  in  one 
place,  speaking  at  once  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  first  Syrian 
campaign  (with  which  he  not  untruly  connects  the  com- 
mencement of  the  70  years’  captivity),  and  of  the  burning  of 
the  Temple  by  the  same  Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  19th  year 
afterwards,  some  ambiguity  in  his  language  (and  in  that  of 
2 Paralip.  xxxvi.),  has  given  occasion  to  later  writers  to 
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make  70  years  between  the  burning  of  the  Temple  and  the 
edict  of  Cyrus;  and  they  complicate  the  error  by  putting 
this  edict  in  the  first  year  of  his  first  Babylonian  or  even  of 
his  Persian  accession,  which  was  really  21  years  before  the 
capture  of  Babylon,  and  24  before  the  death  of  his  uncle 
Darius  and  his  third  and  last  accession  as  solo  monarch  at 
Babylon  and  Ecbatana. 

From  the  accession  of  Cyrus  as  sole  ruler,  and  the  end  of 
the  70  years  as  reckoned  from  the  fourth  of  Jehoiakim,  or 

-*y.a - l,n 

52  from,  the  eleventh  of  Zedekiah,  Josephus  uses  all  those 
reckonings  of  the  heathen,  as  the  years  of  Nabonassar,  of 
the  Seleucidae,  of  the  Greek  Olympiads,  and  of  the  Roman 
Consuls  and  Emperors,  which  the  Scripture  also  uses,  or 
refers  to  as  known,  and  of  which  the  most  exact  and  scien- 
tific form  is  that  preserved  or  digested  by  Hipparchus  and 
Claudius  Ptolemy  in  the  Astronomical  Canon.  The  years  of 
this,  too,  are  in  form  Egyptian.  According  to  this  reckon- 
ing, there  are  of  Persians,  from  the  capture  of  Babylon  and 
the  joint  Babylonian  accession  of  Cyrus  with  his  uncle 
Darius  (antedated  from  January  5,  B.c,  538),  209  years, 
or  from  the  accession  of  Cyrus  sole  after  his  uncle’s 
death,  206,  or  from  the  end  of  the  fourth  of  Darius  Hy- 
staspes,  December  3 1 , b.c.  518,  188  years  to  the  death  of 
Darius  Codomannus  in  B.c.  330.  Then  300  years  of  Mace- 
donians, to  the  deaths  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  the 
reduction  of  Egypt,  in  the  year  after  the  battle  of  Actium, 
B.c.  30;  and  lastly,  from  thence  99  (30  + 69)  to  the  burning 
of  the  Temple  by  Titus,  in  a.d.  70. 

Josephus  has  also  other  parallel  and  Jewish  reckonings, 
which  come  to  the  same  thing.  So  he  makes  414  Hebrew 
years  from  the  death  of  Seraiah  the  high-priest  slain  by 
order  of  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Riblah,  in  the  autumn  of  B.c. 
587,  to  that  of  Onias,  the  high-priest,  slain  at  Antioch  in 
the  winter  three  years  after  the  accession  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  And  again,  he  subdivides  the  same  space  by 
the  death  of  Jaddua  the  high-priest,  who  died,  he  says,  a 
little  after  Alexander  the  Great,  263  years  after  the  death 
of  Seraiah.  But  263  Hebrew  years,  reckoned  from  the 
autumn  of  b.c.  587,  or  263  Nabonassarian  or  Egyptian 
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years,  reckoned  from  the  spring  of  b.c.  586,  end  in  the 
autumn  of  B.c.  324,  where  the  death  of  Alexander  is 
technically  put:  and  thence  151  more  take  us  on  to  the 
winter  of  B.  O.  173,  which  certainly  seems  too  early;  and  it 
may  be  that  Josephus  reckoned  as  if  Scraiah  were  put  to 
death  after  the  19th  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  b.c.  586,  and 
Onias  in  the  winter  of  b.c.  172,  which  seems  the  more  pro- 
bable date.  Again,  “ from  the  deliverance  from  Babylon,” 
for  which  we  must  correct  from  Eusebius,  “ the  carrying 
away  into  captivity  to  Babylon,”  to  the  assumption  of 
royalty  by  the  liigh-priest  Alexander  Josephus  reckons 
481,  or  rather  (as  we  again  correct  from  the  Armenian  ver- 
sion of  Eusebius’  Chronicon)  484  years.  But  from  b.c.  587 
484  take  us  to  B.c.  103 ; whence  he  reckons  to  Pompey 
1 + 27  + 9 + 3 and  3 months,  in  all  40  years  and  3 months ; 
which  being  counted  from  B.C.  103,  give  us  rightly  the 
year  b.  c.  63,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  month. 
Thence  he  makes  27  current  years  to  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Herod  and  Sosius,  wThich  so  was  in  the  winter  of 
B.c.  37,  three  years  after  Herod  had  been  made  king  by  the 
llomans,  and  in  the  27th  current  year  after  Pompey.  And 
again,  he  makes  24  current  years  of  Hyrcanus  + 3 years  and 
3 months  of  Antigonus,  to  the  death  of  this  latter,  who  was 
slain  by  Antony  sometime  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  i.c. 
in  the  summer  of  B.c.  36,  before  his  Parthian  expedition. 
Again,  Josephus  gives  126  years  to  the  dynasty  of  the  As- 
moneans,  which  being  reckoned  back  from  the  death  of  Anti- 
gonus in  B.c.  36,  take  us  for  the  commencement  of  the  dynasty 
to  b.c.  162,  when  the  convention  made  with  Judas  Macca- 
beus by  Antiochus  Eupator  and  Lysias  was  ratified  by  the 
concurrence  of  the  Roman  commissioners  then  in  Syria. 

The  result  of  the  whole,  to  recapitulate,  is  a sum  of  2256 
years  full  to  the  end  of  the  year  including  the  Flood, 
reckoned  from  September  to  September,  or  2257  years 
current  to  the  birth  of  Arphaxad : and  from  a little  before 
the  birth  of  Arphaxad,  reckoning  now  from  the  spring  in- 
stead of  the  autumn,  from  Nisan  to  Nisan,  940  years  to  the 
birth  of  Abram,  + 550  to  the  division  of  lands,  + 30  of  the 
survival  of  Joshua  and  the  Elders,  + 450  of  Judges  and 
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servitudes,  or  other  intervals,  to  Samuel  the  prophet,  -f-  32  pf 
Samuel  alone,  + 20  of  Saul  with  Samuel,  + 490  to  i&e’ewfi 
•f  the  11th  of  Zedekiah,  in  the  spring  of  P.c.  587,  a little 
before  the  burning  of  the  Temple,  + 52  to  Nisan  1 in  B.c. 
535,  or  70  to  Nisan  1 in  B.c.  517,  between  2 and  3 months 
after  the  end  of  the  4th  of  Darius  Hystaspes : for  his  4th 
(Nabonassarian)  year  ended  Dec.  31,  b.c.  518.  Thence  in 
Nabonassarian  or  Egyptian  years,  from  Dec.  31,  b.c.  518,  the 
remainder  of  the  Persians,  being  188  years,  + 300  of  Mace- 
donians, + 29  of  Augustus,  in  all  517,  to  Aug.  24,  B.C.  1 ; 
but  from  Nisan  1 in  b.c.  517,  where  our  Hebrew  reckoning 
ended,  only  516  years,  5 months,  and  some  days  to  the  same 
date,  Aug.  24,  b.c.  1,  or  517  years  to  Nisan  1,  a.d.  1,  of  the 
vulgar  era. 

The  sum  total  is  5355  Hebrew  or  solar  years,  be^inninor 
from  September  B.C.  5356,  and  ending  in  Sept.  B.c.  1 ; or 
5356  years  from  Sept.  B.C.  5356  to  Sept.  a.d.  1 of  the  vulgar 
era.  But  these  5355  Hebrew  or  Julian  years  being  equal 
in  terms  of  the  vague  Egyptian  year  to  5358  years  and  243£ 
days,  i.e.  about  8 Egyptian  months,  ending  perhaps  10  or 
11  days  later  than  Aug  24  (the  end  of  the  vague  Egyptian 
year  in  B.c.  1),  we  have  this  sum  of  our  sacred  chronology, 
collected  from  the  Scriptures  and  Josephus,  to  compare  with 
that  native  Egyptian  reckoning  of  5364  vague  years  ending 
Aug.  24,  B.c.  1,  which  we  obtained  both  from  the  Chronicle, 
and  also  from  the  sum  48,863  given  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  * 

But  if  we  deduct  5358  Egyptian  years  and  243  days,  or 
nearly  8 months,  from  5364,  we  have  for  the  remainder  five 
years,  four  months,  and  some  days ; which  is,  in  fact,  the 
same  thing  as  to  find  that  the  two  reckonings  absolutely 
coincide,  except  that  the  Egyptian  agrees  with  the  Alex- 
andrine LXX.  in  having  six  years  (before  the  Flood)  more 
than  the  Hebrew  text  and  Josephus  (2262  instead  of  2256), 
though  this  excess  of  six  years  is  reduced  to  five  years  and. 
about  four  months  by  the  Egyptians  putting  down  their 
natnle  mundi  from  the  Hebrew  epoch  in  September  B.c.  5362, 
to  the  next  following  commencement  of  their  own  movable 
year.  I or  J both,  the  first  day  of  the  vague  year,  being  in 
B.C.  5362  and  5361  not  in  autumn,  but  at  April  26,  it  was 
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clearly  necessary  for  the  Egyptians  either  to  cut  off  eight 
months  (supposing  them  to  have  had  originally  the  same 
reckoning  with  the  Hebrews),  or  to  add  and  antedate  by  four 
months,  if  they  chose  to  make  the  world  to  begin  from  the 
first  day  of  their  own  year : and  this  we  may  be  sure  they 
would  choose  to  do,  even  apart  from  any  scheme  which 
should  superadd  the  idea  that  all  time,  both  cosmical  and 
human,  had  run  from  the  beginning  in  the  mould  of  the 
Sothic  Cycle;  in  which  case,  of  course,  a commencement 
from  any  other  point  than  that  of  the  new  year  could  have 
no  place. 

Some  approximation  we  might  have  expected,  knowing, 
as  we  do,  that  the  traditionary  dates  of  the  Babylonians  also, 
and  of  the  Chinese,  for  the  Flood,  agree  very  nearly  with  that 
of  the  Greek  Scriptures ; but  this  appearance  of  exact 
agreement  with  one  of  the  most  important  varieties  of  the 
sacred  text,  connected,  too,  with  Egypt  as  having  been 
preserved  or  originated  there  by  the  LXX.  and  followed  by 
the  earliest  Christian  chronologcrs,  as  Africanus,<md  Bippo- 
kytus,  is  so  very  singular  a result,  that  at  first  it  excites 
wonder  and  suspicion  rather  than  satisfaction ; and  -when 
these  subside,  they  are  followed  by  curiosity  as  to  the  way 
in  which  such  an  agreement  may  have  come  to  exist.  Had 
then  the  Egyptians  preserved,  independently,  a reckoning 
of  time,  both  before  and  after  the  Flood,  identical  with  that 
of  the  Hebrews  ? or  had  they  learned  anything  from  the 
patriarchs  Abraham  or  Joseph?  Were  the  early  genealo- 
gies given  by  Moses  equally  known  to  the  Egyptians 
when  he  wrote?  or  did  the  priests  of  Egypt  at  some  later 
time  borrow  from  the  Hebrews,  or  from  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Hebrews  ? And  again,  as  respects  the  difference  be- 
tween the  decads  and  units  of  the  Hebrew  text  and  the 
Greek,  the  ’56  or  the  ’62  in  the  sum  of  the  years  before  the 
Flood : — Did  a traditional  reckoning  preserved  in  Egypt 
influence  the  Hebrew  translators?  or  did  they  find  in  books 
brought  from  Jerusalem,  and  follow  in  their  translation, 
some  older  reading  than  that  of  the  present  Hebrew  and 
Samaritan  texts,  agreeing  exactly  with  Egyptian  tradition? 
and,  if  so,  whence  is  the  present  reading  of  the  Hebrew  and 
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Samaritan  texts?  May  it  be  from  a Babylonian  source, 
seeing  that  the  reckoning  of  Berosus  to  the  Flood  very 
nearly  agrees  with  the  Hebrew,  much  as  the  Egyptian 
reckoning  agrees  with  the  Greek  text?  These  are  questions 
naturally  suggested  by  the  result  arrived  at,  but  beyond  our 
power  to  answer.  Only,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  130 
years  of  the  second  Cainan,  which  are  found  in  the  LXX.  and 
not  in  the  Hebrew  or  Samaritan  texts,  and  which  any  one 
might  suspect  to  have  been  added  in  Egypt,  are  now  seen  to 
have  had  no  native  Egyptian  source.  Also,  we  may  add,  that 
while  the  Chronicle  itself,  and  still  more,  any  statements 
traceable  to  the  time  of  Aristotle  and  Alexander,  are  older 
than  the  Jewish  settlements  in  Egypt,  and  the  translation  of 
their  Scriptures  into  Greek,  the  existence  of  other  schemes 
similar  to  that  of  the  Chronicle,  and  containing  the  same 
chronological  elements,  can  be  traced,  as  we  shall  see,  to  a 
point  of  time  1000  years  earlier  than  its  epoch.  And  this 
being  so,  it  seems  probable  that  the  same  were  already 
familiar  to  the  priests  in  the  time  of  Moses,  whether  derived 
in  part  from  Hebrew,  or  only  from  native  sources. 

We  may  now  return  to  that  question  of  the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  period  of  xxv  cycles,  as  exhibiting  the 
airoKardaTaais,  which  we  passed  over  above  as  unnecessary 
and  premature.  With  the  help  of  the  ascertained  elements 
of  this  period  in  the  Chronicle,  and  of  certain  hints  from 
other  sources,  we  may  have  a better  chance  of  success. 

We  know  that  under  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Romans,  the 
idea  existed  that  the  vast  periods  of  the  Egyptians,  of  the 
Chronicle  and  of  Manetho  in  particular,  had  been  swelled 
to  their  apparent  bulk  by  counting,  for  the  earlier  spaces 
of  time,  months , under  the  name  of  years.  We  are  told  by 
Diodorus  Siculus  (b.c.  60)  of  some  of  his  own  contempo- 
raries, meaa  of  learning  and  sogaeity,  and  by  Eusebius,  in 
the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  of  certain  Christian  writers, 
w’ho  had  attempted  to  reduce  those  vast  periods  as  if  from 
months  to  years.  Later  still,  in  the  fifth  century,  the 
Egyptian  monks  Anianus  and  Panodorus,  according  to 
Syncellus,  blamed  Eusebius  for  having  slighted  such  at- 
tempts, and  put  forth  a scheme  of  their  own  based  on  the 
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same  principle  of  reduction.  But  from  Herodotus,  and 
Plato,  and  Aristotle,  and  also  from  the  remains  of  the  Turin 
Papyrus,  of  the  13th  wr  century  before  Christ,  we 

know  that  vast  periods,  very  similar  to  those  of  Manetho 
and  the  Chronicle,  had,  for  ages  before  Herodotus,  been 
reckoned  by  the  Egyptians  to  their  earlier  dynasties  of  gods 
and  demigods,  before  coming  to  ordinary  kings.  And  as 
Africanus  ascribes  to  the  Phoenicians  also  a period  of  above 
30,000  years,  probably  the  same  with  that  of  the  Chronicle, 
and  so,  by  its  nature,  connected  with  the  Sothic  cycle,  and 
with  Egypt,  we  may  infer  that  they  borrowed  this,  together 
with  most  of  their  cosmogony  and  theogony  from  the  Herm- 
etic books,  which  their  oldest  writers  on  the  subject  followed. 
So,  then,  this  definition  of  the  period  of  the  aTroKardcrraais 
is  nothing  devised  by  the  author  of  the  Chronicle  for  his 
own  purpose ; but  it  had  preexisted  long  before,  either  as  a 
derivative  form,  or  perhaps  as  itself  the  original  form  of  the 
vast  periods  of  the  Egyptians ; and  it  became  in  time  the 
basis  of  the  Chronicle,  and  through  it  of  other  later  varieties. 
Herodotus  -and  Plato,  or  Eudoxus, v ho"  less  than  other  later 
writers,  had  heard  that  the  earliest  Egyptian  “ years  ” were 
months  of  30  days : " Et  Be  /ecu  6 (frrjaiv  'EvBo^os  uXtjOes,  oti 
Alr/vimoi  rov  fxfjva  iviavrov  e/caXovv,  ovk  av  17  ra>v  ttoXXwu 
Toirroiv  evuLinwv  airapid preens  e^ol  n Oavpaarov”  ( Proclus 
in  Timceum,  p.  31.  1.  50.)  Diodorus  Siculus  adds  more 
particularly  that,  according  to  some,  the  long  reigns  of  the 
earlier  Gods , who  had  above  1200  years  each,  were  com- 
posed of  months  of  30  days,  not  real  years ; and  those  of  the 
later  Gods,  who  had  over  300  years  each,  were  composed  of 
seasons  of  four  months  each  (and  300  seasons  alone  would 
give  them  equally  with  the  earlier  100  real  years  each),  the 
native  Egyptian  year  being  divided  into  three  seasons  (rpips- 
pecriv  &pais)  of  spring,  summer,  and  winter  (iapiidj,  tcai  Sepurfi, 
/cal  xsi/xepivjji),  not  four,  like  the  Greek.  Later  writers, 
after  the  introduction  of  the  Julian  year,  as  Eusebius,  and 
Anianus,  and  Panodorus,  not  attending  to  this  peculiarity,  tell 
us  that  the  oldest  times,  of  the  gods,  were  reckoned  by  the 
Egyptians  in  months  of  30  days,  and  those  of  the  demigods, 
who  came  after  them,  in  seasons  of  “ three  months  ” each. 
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But  for  us  it  is  enough  to  be  informed  that  the  years  given 
to  the  gods,  whether  earlier  or  later,  were  confessed  by 
some  of  the  Egyptians,  in  the  time  of  Plato  and  Diodorus, 
to  be  properly  Egyptian  months  of  30  days  (carrying  with 
them,  if  obtained  by  division  of  Egyptian  years,  their 
fraction  of  the  five  iirayopevai).  But  as  for  the  demigods, 
it  is  evident  that,  in  the  Chronicle  at  least , their  years  are 
neither  months  nor  seasons  capable  of  reduction,  so  that 

__  ( _ • ^ 'JV*  a »'  ^ '•  > 

what  was  told  to  Diodorus  about  season-years, . does  not 
apply  to  them:  for  217  years  divided  between  vm  demi- 
gods gives  to  each  an  average  reign  of  only  27  years 
and  a little  over,  which  are  manifestly  true  year£  And 
for  reduction  we  can  have  to  do,  in  the  Chronicle,  only 
with  those  30,000  + 681  + 2922  years,  making  xxm  cycles, 
which,  in  it,  belong  properly  to  Ha  and  to  the  xiii  gods. 

Now  if  we  suppose  an  Egyptian  priest,  at  some  date  near 
the  cyclical  epoch  of  July  20,  B.  c.  1322,  to  have  occupied 
himself  with  reducing  his  tradition  of  all  past  time  to  terms 
of  the  Sothic  Cycle,  he  would  first  go  back  as  many  vsigue 
years  of  365  days  each  as  had  been  reckoned  since  the  addi- 
tion of  the  epagomena  (contemporary  perhaps  with  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  Sothic  Cycle  itself).  Then  he  would  have  to 
reduce  to  similar  years  as  many  earlier  years  as  had  had  only 
360  days  each.  Then  again,  if  there  had  ever  been  a still 
earlier  reckoning  of  months  only,  of  alternately  30  and  29 
days,  he  >vould  have  to  distribute  these  into  years  of  365 
days  each.  And  lastly,  no  doubt,  he  would  have  to  cut  off* 
or  add,  at  top,  some  fractional  number  of  months  or  days,  to 
make  the  whole  series  begin  from  the  first  day  of  Thoth,  the 
first  month  of  the  movable  year.  And  supposing  him  thus 
to  have  obtained  those  3042  (2922  -f  217  + 903)  vague  years 
which  we  have  found  in  the  Chronicle,  ending  July  20,  B.c. 
1322;  and  further  to  have  added  the  fractional  number  of 
341  years,  to  make  all  time  begin  from  a Sothic  epoch,  so 
as  with  this  addition  to  have  three  complete  cycles,  ending 
July  20,  in  the  Julian  year  b.c.  1322,  and  beginning  July 
20,  b.c.  5702  (for  903  + 217  [ + 341,]  + 2581 4 341,  making 
4383  vague,  are  less  by  3,  that  is,  are  only  4380,  in  Julian 
years)  ; and  yet  again,  supposing  him  to  have  assigned  to  the 
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old  world  two  out  of  his  three  cycles,  reckoning  to  the  ante- 
diluvians, under  whatever  designations,  158  years  more  than 
their  actual  survival  of  the  Flood,  he  would  have  in  these  two 
cycles  by  themselves  a distinct  and  perfect  diroKardaraais , 
much  more  real  than  any  which  the  arrival  of  the  cyclical 
epoch  might  prompt  him  to  feign  1120  or  (by  the  help  of 
his  addition  of  341)  1461  years  later.  The  fact  that  the  first 
elementary  reckoning  of  time,  after  that  by  days,  is  by 
months,  or  lunations,  joined  with  a tradition  of  the  longevity 
of  the  Patriarchs,  and  an  idea  of  what  was  becoming  for  a 
succession  of  deities  as  compared  with  ordinary  men,  and  for 
a real  and  physical  as  compared  with  a merely  imaginary 
inroKaTaaraa-Ls,  might  suggest  the  idea  of  multiplying  the 
years  of  the  Gods  by  twelve.  And  this  being  done  for  their 
two  whole  cycles  only,  no  inconvenience  nor  confusion  would 
follow,  such  as  would  have  followed  if  any  ‘part  of  a cycle 
had  been  reckoned  in  months  and  the  rest  of  it  in  real  years ; 
but  it  would  be  for  those  that  understood  merely  a varied 
form  for  expressing  the  true  reckoning ; it  being  all  one, 
both  for  the  whole  number  and  for  every  subdivision  of  it, 
to  give  uniformly  the  true  figures,  or  to  multiply  them  uni- 
formly by  twelve ; to  name  two  cycles,  or  spaces  equal  to 
cycles,  of  Egyptian  solar  years,  or  twenty-four  cycles  qf 
Egyptian  month-years.  And  the  number 35,Q64(xxiv  cycles) 
of  such  years,  together  with  341  fictitious,  and  the  fractional 
number  of  217  real  years,  being  given  to  the  gods  and  demi- 
gods, these  all,  with  903  of  the  monarchy  since  Mencs,  would 
make  for  the  uninitiated  a sum  total  of  xxv  cycles,  or  36,525 
years,  ending  July  20,  B.C.  1322  ; but  for  the  initiated,  who 
knew  that  they  were  to  divide  the  xxiv  cycles  by  12,  and 
eject  the  341  years  interpolated,  the  true  chronological  sum 
understood  would  be  (2922  + 1120  = ) 4042  years. 

It  is  probable,  then,  that  the  definition  of  the  inroKara - 
oTaais  by  the  number  of  xxv  nominal  cycles  originated 
merely  in  the  fact  that,  when  the  cyclical  epoch  of  B.C.  1322 
first  suggested  the  fancy,  actual  reckoning  went  back  only 
two  real  cycles  and  1 1 20  years  (besides  a fraction  of  months  to 
be  cut  off  ),  and  when  this  space  was  filled  up  to  three  cycles, 
the  first  two  cycles  admitted  well,  the  third,  on  the  contrary, 
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did  not  admit,  the  process  of  equable  multiplication.  So  xxv 
cycles  of  nominal,  or  ill  of  full  years,  was  then  the  natural 
definition  of  an  aTcotcaraaracn^ ; and  very  probably  the  great 
sums  still  discernible  in  the  Turin  MS.  (two  of  which  make 
together  about  36,620  years,  or  about  100  more  than  the 
sum  of  the  aTroKardoTacns,  and  reach,  perhaps,  if  they  admit 
of  being  so  added  together,  to  the  epoch  of  the  MS.),  may 
be  connected  with  this  earliest  form  of  the  scheme,  which 
above  1000  years  later  was  taken  as  his  basis  by  the  author 
of  the  Chronicle. 

Twenty-five  cycles,  or  36,525  years,  being  the  period  of 
the  compound  and  partial  aTTOKardcrraaLS  feigned  at  the  true 
cyclical  epoch  of  b.c.  1322,  this  same  definition  would  be 
likely  to  remain  in  possession,  both  by  prescription,  and  also 
perhaps Jbecause  it  seemed  equivalent  to  a multiplication  of 
the  lunisolar  Apis  Cycle  of  21  years  into  the  Sothic  Cycle  of 
1461.  Else,  if  it  had  been  the  second  instead  of  the  first  Sothic 
epoch  since  the  old  world,  when  the  idea  first  occurred,  the 
period  of  the  feigned  aTTOKardcrracis  would  have  been  fixed 
at  xxvi,  or,  without  any  multiplication  into  months,  at  iv 
Sothic  cycles,  and  37,986  instead  of  36,525  nominal  years. 
But  xxv  cycles  being  the  number  in  B.c.  1322,  if  it  were 
desired  at  the  next  cyclical  epoch,  i.  e.,  in  a.d.  139,  when 
time  had  moved  on  one  complete  cycle,  to  renew  the  same 
fiction  of  an  inroKardcnaa-is  without  changing  its  definition 
from  xxv  to  xxvi  cycles,  it  would  be  necessary  to  strike 
out  one  whole  cycle  of  the  month-years  of  the  gods  above, 
to  make  room  for  the  new  cycle  of  real  years  to  be  taken  in 
below.  And  this  change  would  destroy  the  nature  and  sym- 
metry of  the  scheme.  For  the  years  of  the  gods  or  antedilu- 
vians appearing  then  as  xxm  nominal  cycles  instead  of  xxiv, 
neither  the  whole  sum  of  their  true  years,  2922,  nor  any  of 
its  chronological  subdivisions,  would  be  any  longer  obtain- 
from  it  by  dividing  by  12,  but  only  by  dividing  by  HJths,cr 
a IvaetioR  which  has  no  relation  to  months  or  to  any  other 
component  parts  of  the  year.  And  the  same  would  be  the 
case  if,  instead  of  the  next  true  cyclical  epoch,  some  other 
date  short  of  it,  as  B.c.  345  or  305,  were  taken  for  the  end 
of  an  (nroKaTafTTacns  in  the  same  number  of  xxv  cycles. 
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The  symmetry  of  the  original  scheme  would  equally  be  de- 
stroyed, and  the  month-years  would  equally  lose  their  cha- 
racter, by  the  suppression  of  978  or  1018  of  their  number, 
to  make  room  for  the  years  which  had  grown  between  B.C. 
1322  and  Nectancbo  or  the  Lagidae.  And  this  being  so,  it 
would  be  all  one  whether  the  complement  of  483  or  443 
years  more  were  left  to  stand  as  before  as  years  of  the  gods, 
or  were  separated  as  years  of  the  last  cycle  of  the  whole 
series,  really  future,  but  thrown  up,  as  in  the  Chronicle,  to 
make  the  aTroKardcnaaLs  end  483  or  443  years  short  of  the 
true  expiration  of  the  Cycle. 

TV  e can  understand  now  why  the  author  of  the  Chronicle 
not  only  suppressed  one  cycle  out  of  the  original  xxiv  of 
month-years,  but  separated  also  from  the  remaining  xxm 
cycles  2922  years  as  the  sum  out  of  which  they  had  sprung, 
and  gave  this  sum  only  to  his  xm  gods  representing  the 
antediluvians  (for  we  need  not  notice  fractional  numbers 
seemingly  added  to  them,  but  really  separate),  while  the  xxi 
cycles  still  remaining  out  of  the  xxiv  originated  by  multi- 
plication, having  lost  not  only  the  character  of  month-years, 
but  all  relation  to  the  2922  now  become  again  full  years,  are 
given  in  truth,  all  of  them  (though  ostensibly  only  the  round 
number  of  30,000  is  given)  to  the  sun  as  years  merely 
nominal,  fictitious,  or,  if  any  one  please,  cosmical,  answering 
no  other  purpose  than  that  of  telling  towards  the  traditional 
sum  of  aTTOKaracrracns  which  it  is  desired  to  exhibit. 

Besides  the  succession  of  real  years  in  three  distinct  sums, 
of  2922  for  the  old  world,  217  for  the  interval  between  it  and 
Menes,  and  1881  years  of  the  monarchy  from  Menes  to  Nec- 
tanebo, we  have  also  to  consider  in  the  Chronicle  its  assign- 
ment of  these  three  spaces  of  time  to  three  distinct  classes 
( Wvq ) of  rulers  (besides  the  Sun-God),  viz.  Gods,  Demigods, 
and  ordinary  mortal  Kings,  perhaps  connected  with  three 
peoples  of  ’A spiral  (antediluvian  Egyptians),  MEorpatoi  (i.  e, 
descendants  of  Misor,  who  is  named  by  Sanchoniathon),  and 
AlyvTTTLOL  (i.  e.  the  Egyptians  of  the  times  of  the  monarchy). 
These  three  classes  are  subdivided  further  into  XXX  Dy- 
nasties and  cxiii  generations. 

Before  considering  this  triple  arrangement  of  designations, 
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dynasties,  and  generations  in  detail,  it  is  to  be  remarked  of 
the  god  Phtha,f/ H (paLaro?,  to  whom  later  schemes  give  a reign 
with  a certain  number  of  years,  making  him  either  the  first 
dynasty,  or  the  head  of  the  first  dynasty,  and  the  first  gene- 
ration, that  in  the  Chronicle,  on  the  contrary,  his  name  is  set 
at  the  head  of  all  only  to  be  connected  with  the  notice 
that,  as  he  has  no  relation  to  time , he  has  no  reign  measurable 
bv  day 8 and  years,  nor  constitutes  any  one  of  the  XXX  Dy- 
nasties, or  of  the  cxm  generations.  From  him  are  all  gen- 
erations, and  in  his  timeless  reign  all  temporal  dynasties  and 
reigns  are  comprehended.  But  the  first  principle  with  the 
Egyptians  being  not  a pure  spirit,  creating  matter  from 
nothing,  but,  to  speak  plainly,  a confused  compound  of  rare- 
fied matter  and  spirit,  or  intellectual  fire,  it  was  open  to  them 
to  make  their  theogony  and  cosmogony  begin  from  either  the 
one  side  or  the  other  of  this  compound.  The  author  of  the 
Chronicle  inclines  to  the  less  materialistic  method,  but  ac- 
cording to  other  later  writers,  as  we  learn  from  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Phtha  himself  sprang  from  the  material  watery  prin- 
ciple NoOy,  N eiXos,  or  Mo>r,  i.e.  mud:  and  the  followers  of 
this  school  would  naturally  give  a reign  in  time  to  their 
phtha  son  of  Nilos,  no  less  than  to  other  originated  deities 
his  successors. 

Besides  Phtha  there  is  another  deity  not  of  human  origin, 
Cneph  or  Agathodaemon,  who  in  the  lists  of  Manetho  and 
his  re-editors  stands  third  among  the  gods,  with  a reign  as- 
signed him  in  years  ; but  in  the  Chronicle  he  is  unnamed,  not 
because  his  existence  was  unrecognised,  but  because  he  also, 
like  Phtha  from  whom  he  is  derived,  had  no  distinct  relation 
to  time  as  measurable  in  days  and  nights.  Time,  according  to 
the  Chronicle,  is  measured  by  the  sun ; and  originally  by  the 
sun  alone,  but  secondarily  also  by  man,  both  such  as  he  is  now 
upon  the  earth,  and  earlier  by  demigods  and  gods,  of  whom 
the  first  is  therefore  perhaps  named  in  Greek  K povos,  or 
Xpovos.  So  the  earliest  of  the  cxm  generations,  which  all 
have  relation  to  time,  and  the  first  reign  and  dynasty  of  the 
XXX  Dynasties  in  time,  is  given  by  the  Chronicle  to  Ra  the 
Sun-God : and  after  him  we  proceed  at  once  to  Cronus  and 
XU  of  his  descendants  and  successors,  who  are  xm  more 
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generations  ; and  each  one  of  them  is  in  himself  a dynasty  ; 
so  that  thus  far  generation,  reign,  and  dynasty  are  all  one : 
and  it  is  to  these  xm  Gods  of  the  family  of  Cronus  that 
the  first  2922  years  of  real  human  time,  according  to  Egyp- 
tian reckoning,  have  been  ascertained  above  to  belong. 

Now  apart  from  any  hint  contained  in  the  name  Mes- 
trneans,  if  that  be  admitted  to  be  from  the  author  of  the  Chro- 
nicle himself,  as  it  may  well  be,  and  not  merely  a gloss  of 
Africanus  or  Eusebius,  the  historical  position  of  the  three 
spaces  of  time,  the  2922,  the  217,  and  the  1881  years  con- 
tained in  the  Chronicle,  having  been  ascertained,  it  follows 
that  the  dynasties  and  rulers  named  by  it  must  virtually 
correspond  to  the  rulers  of  mankind  and  of  Egypt  during 
the  times  to  which  they  severally  belong.  This  would  be  so, 
even  if  all  the  three  spaces  were  covered  alike  by  generations 
or  reigns  of  ordinary  length  (as  the  first  903  years  after  the 
Flood  in  Berosus  seem  to  have  84  apocryphal  kings  with 
average  reigns  of  only  10  years).  But  when  we  find  ti  e 
rulers  of  the  first  two  periods  in  the  Chronicle,  its  xm  Gods 
and  viii  Demigods,  answering  closely  to  the  true  generations 
of  the  antediluvian  and  postdiluvian  patriarchs  in  number, 
and  therefore  also  in  the  average  length  of  the  reigns  and 
generations ; and  when  we  know  besides,  as  we  do,  that  the 
Pantheon  of  the  Egyptians  and  of  other  nations,  which  they 
said  had  all  borrowed  from  them,  was  peopled,  in  part  at  least, 
with  deified  ancestors; — for  even  the  heavenly  luminaries,  and 
the  elements  and  powers  of  nature,  and  notions  of  the  true 
God  still  remaining,  or  of  angels  and  demons,  so  far  as  they 
were  invested  with  humanity  and  sex,  were  identified  with 
human  ancestors  ; — we  cannot  doubt  that  Kpovos  or  Xpovos 
is  the  first  man  who  reckoned  time  upon  the  earth,  when  the 
sun  ceased  to  reign  alone,  and  that  the  xil  Gods  his  de- 
scendants are  meant  to  answer  to  the  xil  patriarchs  of  the 
antediluvians,  the  three  sons  of  Noah  being  included  as  three 
successive  generations,  so  as  to  suit  the  consecutive  nature 
of  the  Chronicle,  and  so  as  to  give  a true  average  length  to 
these  generations  of  174  years,  instead  of  205,  which  would 
be  their  average  length  if  only  eleven  generations  were  to 
be  reckoned  in  all,  and  one  of  the  eleven,  like  that  of  Noah 
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in  the  Mosaic  history,  had  the  anomalous  length  of  500 
years. 

When  we  say  an  average  length  of  174  years,  this  is  only 
for  such  as  knew  the  true  date  of  the  Flood,  the  end  of  the 
old  world,  an  epoch  by  no  means  to  be  named  nor  even 
directly  alluded  to  by  any  Egyptian.  Else,  the  old  world 
being  carried  down  to  within  217  years  of  Menes,  and  not 
only  500  years  of  the  survival  of  the  patriarchs,  but  even 
158  years  beyond,  being  added  to  their  reigns,  so  as  to  give 
it  a cyclical  termination,  the  xm  generations  and  dynasties 
would  seem  to  have  an  average  of  nearly  225  years  each ; 
and  the  single  Dynasty  XV  of  the  vm  generations  of  Demi- 
gods following  with  its  217  years  would  be  in  keeping  with 
the  lengths  of  the  xm  dynasties  preceding,  though  they 
each  contain  only  a single  dynast  with  an  average  length  of 
between  224  and  225  years  for  his  joint  generation,  reign, 
and  dynasty.  And  thus  the  vm  Demigods,  if  divided  into 
consecutive  generations  and  reigns  within  their  apparent 
limits  of  217  years,  would  have  an  average  of  only  27 £ 
years  for  each  reign  and  generation,  being  less  than  that  of 
the  xv  merely  human  generations  or  lives  “ of  the  Cycle,” 
which  follow  with  an  average  of  29*  years  to  each.  But 
for  the  initiated,  who  knew  the  true  epoch  of  the  Flood,  and 
that  the  generations  of  the  vm  postdiluvian  “ Mestrseans  ” 
really  commenced  from  thence,  or  within  a little  after,  and 
continued  concurrently  with  those  of  the  antediluvians 
during  658  years  reckoned  for  cyclical  purposes  to  the  old 
world,  the  true  length  of  these  generations  would  be  given  not 
by  217,  but  by  (658  4-217  = ) 875,  divided  by  vm ; and  thus 
it  would  be  not  27  J-  but  109£  years,  analogous  to  the  average 
length  of  117£  years  shown  by  the  first  vm  generations  of 
the  line  of  Arphaxad,  which  have  940  years  to  the  birth  of 
Abr«am,  65  years  below  Menes.  But  that  there  were  some 
among  the  Egyptians  who  understood  this,  without  borrowing 
from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  appears  from  the  fact  that  the 
epoch  of  the  Flood  is  alluded  to  as  known,  or  indirectly  in- 
dicated, in  some  of  their  schemes,  as  we  shall  show : and  the 
exact  chronological  reckoning  underlying  those  schemes  in 
which  it  is  not  alluded  to,  as  this  scheme  of  the  Chronicle,  is 
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a sufficient  sign  that  it  must  have  been  known,  so  that  the 
suppression  itself  is  significant. 

That  the  epoch  of  the  Flood  was  alluded  to  as  known  in 
that  earliest  scheme  of  the  uTroKardaraais  which  made  XXIV 
cycles  of  35,064  month-years,  and  one  more  of  full  years 
ending  at  B.C.  1322,  may  be  inferred  from  a fragment  of  the 
Turin  Papyrus,  in  which  the  sum  of  23,220  month-years  is 
named,  extending,  as  it  seems,  from  the  first  dynasty  of  Ra 
to  the  elder  Ilorus.  But,  according  to  our  synchronistic 
scale,  the  end  of  the  year  of  the  Flood,  whether  alluded  to 
or  not,  if  reckoned  as  if  nothing  had  been  cut  off  at  top, 
should  be  after  2262  Julian  years,  or  2263  vague  years  and 
200^  days  (supposing  the  natale  mundi  to  have  coincided 
with  Thoth  1 of  the  movable  year),  while  the  end  of  the 
two  cycles  of  the  Gods,  or  antediluvians,  is  658  vague 
years  and  1644  days  later.  So  it  seems  the  epoch  of  the 
Flood  divides  the  xxiv  cycles  of  35,054  month-years  into 
two  sums,  one  of  2263  x 12  = 27,156  -f  200^  days,  for 
which  fraction  of  6 months  and  20£  days  the  Egyptians 
might  substitute  two  whole  seasons  or  8 month-years  more 
(making  the  whole  sum  27,164),  and  the  other  of  658  x 12 
= 7896  month-years  + 4 (making  the  whole  sum  7900). 
And  if  wc  now  mark  off  23,220  from  the  first  of  the  two 
sums,  we  have  the  whole  scheme  of  the  diroKaTucrraaLs  to 
B.C.  1322  standing  thus: — 


23,220  + 3944  + 7900  [ + 341]  + 217  + 903  = 36,525. 

But  the  new  sum  of  3944,  inclosed  ^nd  marked  by  the  last 
year  of  the  23,220  above,  and  the  epochAo?  the  Flood  below, 
is  resolvable  into  681  + 2922  + 341,  and  is  identical  with 
the  gross  sum  of  years  reckoned  in  the  Chronicle  to  the 
xiii  Gods,  except  that  the  Chronicle  has  3984  instead  of 
3944,  the  difference  consisting  in  the  40  years  interval  be- 
tween Oclius  and  the  Lagidie,  thrown  up  without  being  named 
to  the  times  of  the  Gods.  (And  here,  as  we  may  notice 
in  passing,  we  have  an  important  confirmation  of  the  asser- 
tion made  on  other  grounds  that  the  true  length  of  this  inter- 
val according  to  the  Chronicle  is  40  years,  lying  between  b.c. 
345  and  305.)  And  if  we  deduct  from  the  7900  month-years 
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following  1120,  i.  e.  enough  with  the  341  fictitious  years 
following  to  make  one  whole  cycle  (suppressed  by  the  author 
of  the  Chronicle  to  make  room  for  the  new  cycle  grown  or 
growing  since  b.c.  1322),  we  have  in  the  remainder,  6780, 
exactly  the  sum  which  will  unite  with  the  23,220  above  into 
the  round  number  of  30,000  nominal  years  given  in  the 
Chronicle  to  the  Sun.  So  we  see  the  author  of  the  Chronicle 
found  his  work  already  in  a manner  done  to  his  hand  in  the 
older  scheme,  which,  though  it  probably  distributed  its  vast 
spaces  of  month-years  in  a way  different  from  his,  and 
one  of  which  we  find  traces  in  Manetho,  in  Herodotus,  and 
in  the  Turin  Papyrus,  still  marked,  for  the  initiated,  both  the 
number  2922,  the  source  of  all  its  month-years;  the  number 
341, being  that  of  the  fictitious  years  needed  to  make  all  time 
begin  from  a cyclical  epoch  ; and  lastly  the  number  156, 
which  probably  is  meant  for  the  number  of  years  reckoned 
for  cyclical  purposes  to  the  old  world,  beyond  the  true 
survival  (500,  according  to  the  Hebrews,  for  Shem,  but  502, 
it  should  seem,  according  to  the  Egyptians,  for  Iiam)  of  the 
antediluvians.  For  525  still  remaining  out  of  the  3944 
are  not  added  for  any  special  purpose,  but  merely  because 
they  are  the  complement  needed  for  a fractional  number  936 
below  the  Flood.  And  this  sum  of  525  in  the  older  scheme 
is  analogous  to  the  whole  sum  of  681  in  the  scheme  of  the 
Chronicle.  In  the  Chronicle  the  round  sum  30,000  con- 
taining, besides  xxi  cycles,  the  broken  number  of  780,  this 
broken  number  requires  for  its  complement  another  of  681, 
which,  therefore,  may  be  reckoned  to  the  Gods  without 
ceasing  to  be  distinguishable  as  really  part  of  the  cycles  of 
the  Sun.  And  in  like  manner  in  the  older  scheme  the  7900 
month-years  below  the  Flood,  after  giving  first  1120  to 
coalesce  with  the  341  prefixed  to  the  new’  w’orld,  but  meant 
to  be  also  referable  at  will  to  the  beginning  of  the  old  and 
of  all  time,  and  then  four  complete  cycles  in  5844  month- 
years,  have  a fractional  number  of  936  requiring  to  be  met  by  a 
corresponding  fraction  of  525  in  the  time  before  the  Flood. 

What  the  author  of  the  Chronicle  had  to  do,  then,  after 
suppressing  one  whole  cycle,  w’as  little  more  than  to  eject 
those  month-years  which  still  stood  after  the  epoch  of  the 
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Flood,  throwing  them  all  back  to  the  beginning  and  to  the 
reign  of  the  Sun,  and  to  let  those  month-years  of  the  older 
scheme,  which  indicated  the  numbers  of  full  years  underly- 
ing its  larger  sums,  become  themselves  the  full  years  which 


The  7900  month-years  of  the  older  scheme  below  the 
epoch  of  the  Flood  would  give  to  vm  postdiluvian  Demigods 
average  reigns  of  98  7 £ month-years  each,  besides  one  eighth 


older  schetnestk&t  the  years  of  the  Demigods  were  reckoned 
(partly  at  least)  in  seasons,  then  the  vm  would  have  each 
about  247  such  season-years  + 27  full  years  from  the  217,  and 
perhaps  also  about  42  more  from  the  341,  in  all  about  314 
nominal  years,  agreeing  with  the  words  of  Diodorus,  “ not 
less  than  300”:  while  the  27,164  month-years  of  the  old 
world,  reckoned  only  to  the  epoch  of  the  Flooci^might  gfve  a 
reign  of  about  11,900  at  the  head  of  all  to  the  Sun,  if  there 
were  after  him  only  xill  Gods,  like  the  series  of  the  Chronicle, 
with  average  reigns  of  1200  nominal  years  to  each,  like  those 
alluded  to  by  Diodorus.  Whether  he  had  over  11,000,  or 
9,000,  or  any  other  number,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Ra,  the 
Sun-God,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  series,  as  his  name  is  still 
preserved  in  the  fragments  of  the  Turin  Papyrus : and  in 
the  Chaldean  scheme  of  Berosus,  also,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius 
from  Alexander  Polyhistor,  there  is  a parallel  arrangement, 
1058  full  years  being  put  first,  before  monarchy  is  said  to  have 
arisen  ; and  then  ten  generations  of  rulers,  with  an  average 
of  about  100  full  years  to  each  reign.  In  Manetho  the  Sun 
seems  to  have  had  900  real,  or  10,800  month-years;  and  in 
the  pseudo-Manetho  of  Anianus  and  Syncellus  Phtha,  or 
" UtficucTOi reigns  11,000,  and  Ra,"H\io?,  968  years.  But 


before  they  had  only  indicated ; as  will  appear  from  the 


following  parallel : — 


Original  Sch<*me  of  b.c.  1322  : — 


+ 003  97*+40+U3 

1120  + 1401  iOA.D.  139. 


or 


30,000  + 631 +2022+ [341]  + [40]  + + 2l7+[443]  + 420  + 483+978  to  B.C.  341. 
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we  have  no  certainty  as  to  the  number  of  the  Gods  and 
Demigods  of  the  older  scheme. 

For  such  as  knew  that  the  time  of  the  old  world  was  pur- 
posely prolonged  in  the  Chronicle  to  the  length  of  two  cycles, 
the  217  years  interval  between  these  two  cycles  and  Menes, 
though  not  containing  really  eight  divine  or  heroic  births 
and  reigns,  nor  eight  reigns  and  seven  successive  births, 
would  still  contain  in  some  sense  the  reigns  of  the  Patriarchs 
of  the  line  of  Mizraim,  i.  c*  parts  of  the  lives  of  six,  or  five 
at  least,  out  of  the  eight  born  since  the  Flood.  For,  according 
to  the  parallel  Hebrew  reckoning  of  the  line  of  Arphaxad, 
the  birth  of  Tcrah,  the  eighth,  falls  just  within  the  217  years 
preceding  Menes ; and  six  out  of  the  eight  are  found  sur- 
viving or  living  during  some  part  or  other  of  the  same  period ; 
while  the  first  two  or  three  (for  two  at  least  of  the  line  of 
Mizraim  must  have  died  before  the  217  years  began)  were 
necessarily  to  be  numbered  with  the  six  who  actually 
touched  or  occupied  the  period,  unless  they  were  to  be 
omitted.  And  this  undue  compression  of  the  postdiluvian 
Demigods  was  involved,  as  a consequence,  in  the  undue  ex- 
pansion given  to  the  antediluvian  Gods  by  adding  to  their 
reigns,  for  a cyclical  purpose,  the  whole  500  years  of  their 
survival,  and  158  years  beyond.  And  these  158  years,  as 
the  length  of  life  was  shortening  after  the  Flood,  make  just 
the  difference  that  the  son  and  grandson  of  Shern  or  Ham 
die  before  instead  of  dying  after  their  progenitor.  And  the 
reigns  of  the  postdiluvians  collectively  being  made  to  begin 
later  by  158  years  than  the  true  date  of  the  death  of  Shem 
or  Ham,  Mizraim  and  his  son,  though  reckoned  of  course  at 
the  head  of  the  Demigods,  must  be  in  truth  already  dead ; 
dead  too  before  their  father  and  grandfather  Ham.  Such 
were  the  gods  of  the  Egyptians ; such  the  honours  which, 
even  in  deifying  them,  they  offered  to  their  ancestors  I 
whereas,  according  to  the  truth  of  history,  the  most  merciful 
Creator,  even  while  shortening  life  for  sin,  and  hastening  the 
penalty  of  death,  provided  that  the  eyes  of  the  father  should 
be  closed  by  his  son,  and  that  the  son  should  succeed,  for  a 
time  at  least,  to  the  seat  and  honour  of  the  father. 

In  the  succession  of  Gods,  Demigods,  and  mortals  (’A spiral, 
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Msot paioi,  Airyvrrrioi ) of  the  Chronicle,  we  have  the  same 
descending  scale  in  point  of  dignity  and  longevity  (the  undue 
compression  of  the  demigods  being  understood  and  allowed 
for)  as  in  later  times,  in  Virgil’s  Eclogue,  and  in  the  Sibyl- 
line verses,  is  connected  with  the  idea  of  the  airoKara<rra<n, y. 
The  times  of  Kpovos  and  the  other  xii  Gods  of  the  old  world 
are  the  “ Saturnia  regna ; ” the  time  of  the  viii  Demigods 
suits  for  the  silver  age  of  heroes,  such  as  Hercules,  wrho 
were  afterwards  to  be  added  to  the  Gods;  and  the  kings,  the 
successors  of  Mencs,  degenerate  into  ordinary  men.  But 
the  distinction  of  four  successive  degrees,  as  of  gold,  silvery 
brass,  and  iron,  each  decreasing  in  worth,  which  from  the 
time  of  Hesiod  was  familiar  to  the  Greeks,  and  which  in  the 
book  of  Daniel  is  applied  to  the  four  great  pagan  empires, 
does  not  appear  in  the  Chronicle ; nor  does  this  idea  seem  to 
have  been  of  Egyptian  origin ; though  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  exhibit  a fourfold  division,  by  classing  first  those  ix 
deified  ancestors  who  belong  exclusively  to  the  old  world,  then 
the  iv  who  are  at  once  antediluvian  and  postdiluvian,  and 
thirdly,  the  Viii  postdiluvian  ancestors  born  since  the  Flood, 
the  fourth  place  belonging,  as  now,  to  all  the  ordinary  genera- 
tions after  Menes.  In  the  scheme  of  Manetho,  indeed,  a little 
later,  we  do  find  a fourfold  division  of  Gods,  Heroes,  Manes, 
and  mortal  Kings,  though  there  is  nothing  to  connect  them 
wdth  the  four  metals  ; and  in  Eusebius’  or  Africanus’  account 
of  the  re- edition  of  Manetho  by  Ptolemy  of  Mendes  “ Jive 
peoples  ” are  named,  seemingly  of  Gods,  Demigods,  Aeplrai, 
Mscnpaloi , and  Atr/inmoi , the  Gods  and  Demigods  being  no 
longer  themselves  the  'Atpircu  and  M earpaioi,  but  the  ’A spiral 
being  the  Manes,  and  the  M sarpaloc  the  older  Egyptians, 
before  the  country  was  renamed,  as  is  pretended,  from  the 
king  called  Kameses  ^Egyptus, 

The  number  of  xii  Gods,  deified  ancestors  of  the  old 
world,  and  descendants  of  K povos,  reminds  one  of  the  xn 
Gods  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  of  the  earlier  xn  Gods 
of  the  Egyptians  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  Herodotus  says 
that  these  xii  were  older  than  the  Demigods, xbut  less  ancient 
than  the  viii  Gods,  from  whom  they  were  derived.  Pan 
and  his  consort  Mout  being  of  the  viii,  and  older  than 
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Hercules,  who  was  of  the  xn,  by  some  2000  years.  Whether 
he  means  that  there  were  two  distinct  classes,  one  older  of 
viii,  and  another  less  ancient  of  xn  Gods  the  progeny  of 
the  viii,  or  rather  that  an  older  group  of  VIII  had  been 
increased  to  the  later  group  of  xil  by  the  addition  of  four 
names,  that  of  Hercules  being  one,  is  not  agreed.  The 
number  viii  suggests  the  thought  of  the  succession  of  viii 
generations  after  Kporoy  or  Adam  to  the  Flood,  or  of  Adam 
and  the  vn  descendants  of  Cain,  who  were  founders  of 
cities,  giants,  inventors  of  music,  metallurgy,  and  other  arts. 
The  addition  of  four,  increasing  the  original  number  of  the 
Gods  from  viii  to  xil,  suggests  the  thought  of  Noah  and 
his  three  sons,  who  certainly  form  a later  group  by  them- 
selves, intermediate  between  the  old  and  the  new  worlds. 
Then,  as  has  before  been  observed,  the  viii  Demigods,  to 
say  nothing  of  their  name  Mestroeans,  answer  well  to  the 
probable  number  of  postdiluvian  ancestors  of  the  line  of 
Ham  before  Menes.  So  we  are  tempted  to  look  for  some 
viii  and  iv,  making  xn  greater  Gods ; and  again  for  viii 
Demigods,  all  derived  from  one  ancestor,  like  a series  of 
Gnostic  TEons,  in  the  popular  and  monumental  pantheon  of 
Egypt,  to  correspond  with  the  generations  of  the  Chronicle 
and  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  But  nothing  of  this  kind 
is  to  be  found.  An  ogdoad  indeed  of  gods  and  goddesses 
there  is  in  Seb,  Osiris,  Typhon,  and  Ilorus,  with  their  con- 
sorts, answering  in  certain  respects  to  the  ogdoad  of  the  first 
family  both  of  the  old  and  of  the  renewed  world.  We  may 
fancy  ourselves,  too,  to  discover  the  viii  greater  Gods  of 
Herodotus  in  Phtha,  Ra,  Cnepli,  Seb,  Khem,  Osiris,  Typhon, 
and  Ilorus  ; and  if  Hercules,  Chons,  was  one  of  the  Xil,  his 
father  Ammon  would  not  fail  to  be  also  of  the  number ; so 
that  only  two  may  seem  to  be  wanting ; and  we  may  form 
conjectures  more  or  less  probable  as  to  these.  But  whatever 
be  our  luck  in  such  conjectures,  we  shall  be  as  far  as  ever 
from  any  such  strict  genealogical  succession  as  marks  the 
Gods  and  Demigods  of  the  Chronicle.  Nor,  if  we  reflect, 
could  it  be  otherwise ; seeing  that  the  Egyptian  pantheon 
was  not  peopled  merely  by  the  successive  deification  of 
ancestors,  but  it  blended  other  personages  of  kings  and 
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heroes  with  ancestors,  condensed  many  distinct  persons  into 
one,  again  divided  one  person  into  many,  and  above  all  mixed 
largely  with  its  human  element  another  totally  distinct,  viz. 
the  deification  of  the  elements  and  powers  of  nature,  which 
would  not  fall  into  any  long  series  of  generations. 

But  while  the  gods  and  demigods  of  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments and  popular  mythology  were  of  mixed,  and  in  their 
human  element  mostly  of  postdiluvian  and  late  origin,  and 
therefore  exhibited  no  genealogical  series,  it  might  still 
be  possible  for  the  author  of  the  Chronicle  to  make  out  such 
a genealogical  succession  of  gods  and  demigods,  as  he  needed 
to  cover  his  2922  and  217  years,  from  native  Egyptian 
sources;  and  it  will  be  worth  while  to  show  this  clearly;  as 
some,  not  perceiving  what  proofs  the  Chronicle  contains 
within  itself  of  its  own  genuineness  and  antiquity,  reject  it 
at  once  as  a forgery  for  no  other  reason  than  this,  that  they 
see  in  its  xm  Gods  and  vm  Demigods  a manifest  parallel  to 
the  Patriarchs  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  while  yet  nothing 
of  the  sort  appears  on  the  surface  of  Egyptian  mythology. 

Now  it  may  be  assumed  that  whatever  knowledge  was 
possessed  by  the  Babylonians  respecting  the  early  history  of 
mankind,  the  Bame  was  not  altogether  hidden  from  the 
Egyptians.  And  Berosus,  a contemporary  both  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  and  of  the  author  of  the  Chronicle,  whose 
Xa\Sai/ca  seem  to  have  served  as  a model  for  the  Ar/irrma/ca 
of  Manetho,  enumerates  ten  generations  of  kings  of  ante- 
diluvian Chaldaea  in  1200  vague  years,  which,  with  1058 
before  monarchy  is  fabled  to  begin,  make  2258  vague,  or 
about  5 months  over  2256  Julian  years,  agreeing  almost 
exactly  with  the  Greek  Scriptures;  except  that,  like  Jose- 
phus and  the  Hebrew  text,  Berosus  has  ’56,  not  ’62,  for  the 
decads  and  units  of  the  sum  of  years  to  the  Flood ; and  that 
he  adds  the  fraction  of  4 or  5 months  (instead  of  cutting  off 
like  the  Egyptians  7 or  8 months)  to  make  time  begin  with  the 
beginning  of  the  vague  Nabonassarian  year.  And  though 
the  fancy  of  making  the  ten  kings  to  begin  only  after  1058 
years,  and  to  be  not  all  named  from  the  same  city,  seems  to 
distinguish  them  from  Adam  and  the  IX  Patriarchs  his 
descendants,  still,  Xisuthrus,  the  tenth,  being  clearly  identi- 
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fied  with  Noah  by  the  Flood  and  the  ark,  the  very  number 
ten,  and  the  relation  of  succession  in  which  they  stand  one  to 
the  other,  show  that  Alorus,  the  first  of  them,  is  no  other 
than  Adam  ; while  the  deity  who  warns  Xisuthrus,  and  bids 
him  prepare  the  ark,  being  named  Kpovos,  whom  the  Egyp- 
tians  and  Phoenicians  name  as  the  first  deified  ancestor,  and 
Xisuthrus  himself,  on  quitting  the  ark,  being  immediately 
deified,  with  his  wife  and  daughter  and  pilot,  a similar 
deification  seems  implied  for  all  the  intermediate  kings  or 
patriarchs.  The  list  of  Berosus,  as  given  in  passages 
quoted  from  Apollodorus  and  Alexander  Polyhistor,  is  as 
follows : — 

“ wEtt j dftaaiAsvra,  crdpoi  pc’ , wjpot  8',  teal 

acbaaoi  r\  ...  (vague  years)  = 1058 

(a  Sams  being  3600  day-years,  a 
Neros  600,  and  a Sossus  60.) 
a.  Mf7a  raOra  7 rpcoros  EyhsTO  fiaaiAevs 


vAXwpos  £K  Ba/^uXcovoy  XaXSato?,  teal 


i^aaiAevas  . . . 

. . adpovs  t!  = 

100 

"‘AXairapos  . adpovs  y'  [the 

sum  *eqvrwe<s  t<y']  = 

30 

y . 'AXp.7]Xcbv  6 etc  11  avTiftlfiAwv 

. . erdpovs  ly  = 

130 

8'.  ’Afip.ev wv  6 XaXBaios  , 

. . adpovs  ift  = 

120 

s.  AlsydAopos  Etc  Y\avTi/3{/3Acov 

. . adpovs  it)  = 

180 

[j\1.  ’I8or<&>v.] 

5-'.  A aoov  'iroip.rjv  Etc  Y\avTi{3i(3\(ov 

. . adpovs  t = 

100 

£ . lLv7]Bopd%  Etc  TlavTiftijSAwv 

. . adpovs  it]'  — 

180 

i) . ’A psp,yfrtvos,  KaXBaios 

. . adpovs  i = 

100 

$ . 'flTidprrjs,  KaXBalos 

. . adpovs  7 r = 

80 

i.  ’B.iauvOpos 

. . adpovs  17)  = 

180 

2258 

“ [Tro  Be  zziaovOpep]  Kpovos  TrpoarjfxaivEt  fxsv  easaOai  i rAfj- 
Oos  ofiSpcov  A aiaiov  7rsp.7rrp  etti  Bstca'  keAevei  Be  irav  o ti 
ypappArcov  rjv  i^o/xsvov  iv  TlX/ou  n toXei  t rj  iv  'S'l’Kirdipoi- 
aiv  cnroKpir^raid'  k.t.X.  (So  it  is  in  Abydenus;  but  in 
Alex.  Polyhistor  thus:)  “ ’E7rt  tovtov  ’E.iaovdpov  /x&yav  tcara- 
tcAvapov  yevsaOai  * dvaypdujiEaOai  8s  r ov  Xoyov  ovtcos  * tov 
Kpcvov  avTu>  Kara  tov  trrrvov  ETnardvra  cfidvai  /irjvos  Acuatov 
rf)  id  t ovs  dvOpumovs  imo  tcaTatcXvap.ov  <f>@apri<TEa0cu  * keXev- 
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<rcu  ovv  Bid  ypapparcov  ndimcov  dp%d ? KaL  psca  Kal  reXera9 
opv^ama  Selvai  iv  noXei  f HXiou  '£inndpoi9>  Kal  vavnij^/rjcdpevov 
CKa(f)09  ipftijvai  per d rcov  avyyevobv  Kal  dvayKalcov  (f>i\cov, 
evdecdai  Be  ftpoopara  ku ' nopuna  ' ipj3aXeiv  Be  Kal  £a>a  nrrjva  - 
Kal  rerpanoBa”  . . . (And  then,  after  a story  of  his  twice  send- 
ing out  “some  birds,”  and  a third  time,  when  they  returned 
no  more,  he  continues:)  tov  Be  IziaovQpov  ivvorjOijvai  yfjv  dva- 
7 refforjvevai  * BisXovra  Be  rcov  tov  7tXo/ou  pa<f)cb v pepo9  n,  Kal 
IBovra  7 rpoaoKEiXav  to  nXoiov  upei  rtvl,  EKfirjvai  per  a r>}y  yvvai- 
K09  Kal  rrj9  Sir/arpos  Kal  tov  Kvftepvijrov  * npocKVVv,cama  Be 
t rjv  yrjv,  Kal  ficopov  IBpvcdpevov , Kal  Svcidcavra  tois  Seoi9, 
yevecOai  perd  tcov  eK^dmcov  tov  7rXo/ou  drfyavrj  • r 0V9  Be  inro- 
pZLvamas  iv  rw  nXolw,  prj  etcmopevopJvcov  tcov  nepl  tov  lEiicrov- 
Opov , ek/3 dvra9  ^rjrelv  avrov  ini  6vopaT09  (Sod)vra9  * tov  8s 
p,iaov6pov  avrov  psv  ovkbti  6(f>6t}vai’  (fxovrjv  Be  sk  tov  depo9 
yeveadai  KeXevovcav  a>y  Bsov  avrov9  eivat  Ssoaefieh,  Kal  nap  av- 
rcov  [auTov]  Bid  rijv  evaefiziav  nopevecOai  perd  tcov  Secbv  oik/j - 
covra  * T)\9  8s  avr?)9  riprj9  Kal  ttjv  yvvaiKa  avrov,  Kal  ttjv 
Qir/arepa,  Kal  tov  Kv(3spvi'jTTjv  pereaxijKEvai  * eineiv  re  airroh  * 
oti  iXevcomai  ndXiv  ei9  B a{3vXcova,  Kal  coy  eipaprai  ainoh  s/c 
2 innupcov  dveXopevoi9  r a y pdppara  BiaBovvai  rots  dvdpaonoi9  * 
k.  t.  X.  'lLXduvra9  ovv  tovtov9  sty  B afivXcova  rd  re  Ik  Hmnd- 
pcov  ypdppara  dvopvtjai,  Kal  noXei9  noXXa9  KTt£ovra9,  Kal 
lepu  dviBpvcapevov9 , ndXiv  iniKTicai  ttjv  BaySfXcora.” — Euseb . 
Pamph,  Chron.  5.  8. 


If  it  be  said  that,  as  regards  Berosus  and  the  Babylonians, 
the  dispersion  of  the  Hebrews  since  Shalmaneser  or  Esar- 
haddon,  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  long  government  of  Daniel 
the  “ Master  of  the  Magi,”  and  the  proclamations  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, Darius,  Cyrus,  and  Artaxerxes,  acknowledging 
the  true  God  of  the  Hebrews,  might  well  have  left  traces, 
so  that  Hebrew  truths  should  have  mixed  with  Chaldean 
tradition,  we  need  not  deny  that  this  is  so ; especially  when 
we  find  in  Berosus  not  only  the  distinct  mention  of  the 
Flood,  but  even  minute  details,  little  varied  from  the  sacred 
narrative.  Still,  even  thus,  whatever  was  well  known  to 
Berosus,  might,  in  the  age  of  the  Lagidse,  be  known  also  in 
Egypt  to  the  author  of  the  Chronicle. 

But  though  Berosus  gives  us  a fair  parallel  with  which  to 
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illustrate  the  Divine  Generations  of  the  Chronicle,  at  least  for 
the  time  before  the  Flood,  we  have  a far  older  and  more 
important  illustration  in  passages  of  Sanchoniathon,  pre- 
served by  Porphyry  and  Eusebius.  The  works  of  this  Phoe- 
nician writer  were  translated  in  the  time  of  Nero  by  Philo 
Byblius,  himself  a Phoenician  Greek,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  showing  that,  according  to  the  oldest  Phoenician  and 
Egyptian  testimony,  the  gods  were  almost  all  dead  men, 
Philo  being  one  of  the  followers  of  Diagoras  Melius,  who 
for  this  opinion  were  called  Atheists.  Sanchoniathon  is 
named  by  Athemeus  with  Mochus,  as  one  of  the  very  oldest 
writers  of  Phoenician  history;  and  Porphyry  (ap.  Euseb. 
Prajp.  Ev.  i.  9,  10,)  gives  an  account  of  him  as  follows:  — 


“ 'laropei  Be  ra  irepl  'lovBalwv  dX-rjOecrrara  oti,  teal  rot? 
tottois  teal  tois  ovopaaiv  avTWV  aupefxovoraTa,  Xay^wvidOwv  6 
B rjpvnos,  irapd  '\epopftdXov  tov  lepews  Seov  ’Di/d>,  os”  (that  is, 
Hierubbaal,  not  Sanchoniathon,  who  was  later),  “ ’A  fieXfiaXw 
tw  (SacriXei  rrjv  iaroplav  dvaOels,  fair  eteelvov  teal  twv 

tear  avrov  etjsraonwv  tijs  dXrjOelas  7 rapeBe^dr)  • ol  Be  tovtwv  ” 
(that  is,  of  Jerubbaal,  Abelbaal,  and  their  contemporaries) 
(<  ‘XfibvoL  teal  7 Tpo  twv  rr pwitewv  Trfarrovai  % povwv , teal  er^eBov  rots 
M werews  ttXtjo- Layover  tv,  ws  ai  twv  <t>oivltC7]s  fiaaiXewv  BiaBo%al 
p.rjvvovai.  'Zay^wviaOwv  Bs  (o  Kara  ti)v  twv  <Poivitewv  BiaXeterov 
^iXaXrjdrjs),  Tracrav  rrjv  n raXauiv  laropiav  etc  twv  teara  t roXiv 
vrropvrjpdTwv  teal  twv  ev  to  is  i spots  dvaypacpwv  erwayevywv,  teal 
ervyypd\fras,  iirl  'E.epupdpiecos  yeyove  rrjs  ’AercrvpUov  ftaaiXlBos, 
y 7 rpo  twv  'IXia/ewv  rj  tcaT  avTovs  ye  tovs  % povovs  yeviaOai 
d vayeypaTTTa t . Ta  Be  tov  ^ay^wvidOwvos  els  * MAXdBa  yXwcrcrav 
eppLtjVEVGE  <t>lXwv  6 B vfiXios.  Me%pi  tovBe  Tlop<f>vpios.” 

(Euseb.  Prsep.  Evang.  i.  and  x.)  And  then  Eusebius 
continues  of  Philo  the  translator : “ rO  Be  <$>iXwv  els  & 


filfiXovs  Ti)v  Tracrav  tov  Xay^eovia0covos  Trpayparslav  BieXwv , 
Kara  to  upoolpuov  tov  a crvyypdppaTOS  avrols  pr)paai  irpoXe- 
yei  Trepi  tov  Say%wvia0wvos  Tavra  * 'Yovrwv  oirrcos  eyovrwv , o 
^.ay'^wviddwv  avrjp  TroXvpaOrjs  teal  TroXvrrpdypwv  yevopsvos, 
teal  to.  e!j  dp^rjs,  defil  ov  r d Train  a aweary,  irapd  rrdvTwv  elB6- 
vai  TTO0WV,  TToXv  <pp0VTt(TTUcd)S  E^EpdcTTEVGE  TU  T aaVTOV,  eIBwS 
on  twv  vcf>  rjXiov  yey ovotwv  Trpwrbs  ean  T davTos  6 twv  ypap,- 
fuiTwv  tt)v  evpsaiv  imvorjaas,  teal  rrjs  twv  vrropvypdrwv  ypaefifjs 
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Kardpfja s,  Kai  diro  tovBe  wcnrep  KprjnlBa  fiaXopevos  rov 
Xoyov,  bv  AlyvTTTLOL  pev  eKaXeaav  QoovO, ' AXegavBpeis  $£  ©o>0, 
'E pprjv  Be"EXXrjves  peTe<f>paaav."  Then  Philo  says  that  later 
writers  and  hierophants  after  Thoth  had  darkened  everything 
with  multiplied  allegories  and  fables : “ ’AXX’  oi  pev  veboT aroi 
tc bv  iepoXbywv  r a pev  y eyovora  n pay  par  a eg  dpyrjs  dneTcep- 
yjravro , dXArjyoplas  Be  Kal  pvOovs  ernvorjarair res,  Kal  Tots  Kocrpi- 
kois  nadijpacri  avyyeveiav  nXaadpevoi,  pvarijpta  KareaTijaav, 
Kal  noXvv  avrois  hrrjyov  TV(f>ov,  bos  prj  paBlo)s  Tiva  avvopav  rd 
kut  dXrjdetav  yevopeva.  'O  Be,  avpftaXbov  rot?  enro  tcov  uBvtoov 
evpeOelaiv  drroKpv^ois  'Appovvecov  " (seemingly  the  Phoenician, 
word  of  which  dBvroov  is  the  rendering),  “ypdppuiai  avyKeipJ- 
vois , a Btj  ovk  fjv  nacn  yvbbpipa , ttjv  pAxOrjaiv  andintov  airro s 
rjaterjere,  Kal  TeXos  brideis  rfj  npar/paTeta,  rou  Kar  dp^as  pvOov 
Kal  t as  dXXrjyoplas  eKnoBbov  notrjerdpevos,  egrjvvaaTO  r tjv  7 rpo- 
OetJtv,  eoos  irdCKiv  oi  hriyevopevoi  tepees  xpovots  varepov  rjdbXrj- 
aav  avTtjV  dvoKpvyjrat,  Kai  els  to  pvOcoBes  diroKaTaarrjcrai  * eg 
ov  to  pvaTLKov  dviKxnrrev  ovBbrco  <f)6do-av  els"  EXXTjvas” . . . 

“ TlpoBiapdpboaai  B%  avayKalov , npos  ttjv  avOis  o-afjnjveiav 
Kal  ttjv  Tout  KaTa  pipos  Bidyvaiaiv,  otl  ol  naXaiOTaTOi  twv 
fiapfiapoov,  igaipercos  Be  <$>oIvik£s  te  Kal  Alyismtoi  nap'  bov  Kal 
oi  Xotnol  naptXa&ov  dvdpanroi,  Seovs  ivopigov  peyiarrovs  tovs 
to,  npos  ttjv  f3i(0Ti/crjv  xpelav  evpovras,  rj  Kal  Kara  tl  evttoitj- 
aavras  t a edvrj  * . . . . 'EgaipeTcos  Be  Kal  diro  tu>v  a<f)eTep(ov 
fiaaiXJcov  to  is  KoapiKois  OToi^etois  Kal  Tiai  tcov  vopigopevcov 
Sed)V  Tas  ovopacrlas  breOeaav.  <$>vaiK0vs  Be  rjXiov  Kal  aeXrj - 
vrjv  Kal  tovs  Xonrovs  nXavrjTas  derrepas,  Kal  ra  aToi^ela,  Kal 
rd  tovtois  avva<f)rj,  Seovs  povovs  hylvusGKov,  bos  airrovs  tovs  pev 

Seovs  ei vai.n 

and  Porphyry,  says  of  Sanchonia- 
thon,  that  he  wrote  “ KaTa  to  TpcoiKa,”  about  the  time  of 
the  war  of  Troy ; and  gives  as  his  writings  an  Account  of 
the  Physics  of  Thoth  translated  into  his  own  Phoenician 
tongue,  an  Egyptian  Theogony,  and  some  other  pieces : 
<(  II epl  t fjs  'Eppov  tyvaioXoylas,  rjns  pere<{)pdcrdr)  naTpla  Tt»- 
plcov  ttj  <$>oivuc(ov  BulXIkt<p,  AlyxrjmaKTjv  (deoyovlav,  Kal  dXX a 
Ttm.” — Suidas  in  voc.  Sanchoniathon. 

Sanchoniathon,  then,  writing,  at  latest,  in  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century  before  Christ,  gives  us,  so  far  as  the 
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fragments  preserved  from  him  go,  a mixed  Phoenician  and 
Egyptian  mythology  derived  from  much  older  sources,  the 
Hermetic  books  of  the  Egyptians  being  shown  by  internal 
evidence,  no  less  than  by  the  testimonies  above  recited,  to 
be  its  basis ; though  the  contents  of  these  books  were  by 
no  means  simply  translated  and  borrowed ; . but  they  were 
altered  and  paralleled  in  many  points,  so  as  to  suit  the  Phoe- 
nician nationality,  Thoth  himself,  and  Isiris  or  Osiris,  being 
spoken  of  as  if  they  were  Phoenicians  first,  before  they  be- 
came Egyptians.  Ham,  indeed,  under  whatever  name,  was 
a common  ancestor  to  the  two  peoples;  but  for  Mizraim, 
the  son  of  Ham,  ancestor  of  the  Egyptians,  we  should  ex- 
pect the  Phoenicians  to  substitute  their  own  ancestor  Canaan  ; 
and  in  the  next  generation  we  should  expect  to  find  the  sons 
of  Canaan,  who  may  be  the  Phoenician  K dfisipou  If  the 
Nile  was  deified  by  the  Egyptians,  who  worshipped  only  a 
freshwater  'Vhceavos,  this  would  not  be  suitable  for  the  mari- 
time Phoenicians,  who  owed  everything  to  the  sea,  but  no- 
thing to  any  great  river ; so  that  it  would  be  only  mutatis 
mutandis  if  they  worshipped,  together  with  Typhon  and 
Nereus,  an  elder  and  a younger  Pontus  or  Neptune,  and 
made  Sidon  and  Poseidon  their  offspring.  We  might  also 
expect  to  find  here  and  there  some  Greek  gloss  or  interpre- 
tation of  the  translator,  or  of  transcribers  in  Greek  times, 
especially  after  we  have  had  a hint  from  Philo  himself  that 
the  works  of  Sanchoniathon  had  been  corrupted  and  obscured. 
And  some  manifestly  Greek  additions  we  do  find  in  the  frag- 
ments preserved;  as  when,  after  the  mention  of  Cronus, 
i.  e.  Noah  or  Ham,  giving  Egypt  to  Thoth,  son  of  Misor,  to 
be  his  kingdom,  it  is  added,  that  “ Cronus  also  gave  Attica 
to  his  daughter  ’A&jya,”  i.  e.  Neith,  a donation  which  cer- 
tainly formed  no  part  of  the  original  text. 

Bearing  these  qualifications  in  mind,  we  may  examine 
how  far  there  may  be  in  the  fragments  of  Sanchoniathon  any 
series  answering  to  that  of  the  Gods  and  Demigods  of  the 
Old  Egyptian  Chronicle. 

First,  the  unoriginated  god  Phtha,  who  is  named  in  the 
Chronicle  at  the  head  of  all,  is  recognisable  also  in  the  frag- 
ments of  Sanchoniathon, which  have  been  preserved  to  us,  thus : 
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“Ttjv  rwv  o\o)v  dpxvv  vrroriderai  We  pa  ^(fxoBrj  teal  irvevpu- 
t(o8tj,  tf  II voijv  depot  tyifxbBov?,  teal  Xdo t SoXepbv  ipsf3d)Bes  • 
ravra  Be  eivat  aireipa,  teal  Bui  7 to\vv  aldsva  p.rj  s^eiv  irepas.” 

It  is  easy  to  see  that,  under  this  language,  which  seeks  to 
make  one  M principle  ” of  matter  in  a rarefied  form  (oipa) 
and  spirit  ( ttvotjv , jrveufia),  there  are  really  (wo  principles, 
so  that  one  man,  putting  the  spiritual  element  first,  might 
make  it  form  and  all  but  originate  matter,  while  another  might 
make  Phtha  himself  to  be  the  offspring  of  Nilus,  or  mud. 
The  language  of  Sanchoniathon,  like  that  of  the  Chronicle, 
inclines  towards  the  less  materialistic  side ; for  after  intro- 
ducing as  his  first  principle  spiritual  gas,  or  gaseous  spirit, 
of  which  Chaos  is  only  a varied  form,  he  continues  with 
spirit  (7 rvevfia)  alone  in  the  following  words  : — 

" "Ots  Be,  <f>riaiv,  ypdadi]  to  Uvevpa  rwv  iBUov  dpx<u>v,  teal 
iyevero  crvy/cpa<n$,  rj  7 tXokij  i/ceivr)  itc\>']0rj  Tlodos  * avrrj  Be 
dpXV  Kitaecos  dTravTwv.” 

That  the  self-reflection  of  the  unoriginated  Being  is  the 
beginning  of  generation,  and  indirectly  of  creation,  is  here 
confusedly  implied.  The  Chronicle  is  clearer ; for  it  names 
Ra,  the  Sun-God,  distinctly  “ eon  of  Phtha,”  son  without  a 
mother;  while  the  same  formation  of  the  Mundane  Egg  is 
ascribed  to  him  (and  to  Cneph  also)  as  to  Phtha  himself. 
The  text  proceeds:  (t  Alto  Be  (i. e.  to  IT vevpa)  ovtc  kyivwcnce 
TTjv  ainov  KTicnv ,”  which  plainly  agrees  with  the  Chronicle, 
making  Phtha  unoriginated  as  well  as  infinite,  without  rela- 
tion to  time  or  space : “ Kal  Ik  rrjs  avrov  avp,rrXoKr]t  rov 
II vevftaroi  kyever o Mcot  * rovro  rives  <f>aaiv  tXvv  * 01  Be  vBario- 
Bovs  pu^ecos  afpfnv  • /cat  i/c  raurrft  kyevero  rraaa  arropd  tcrtaecos , 
/cat  yeveats  ra>v  oXwv.” 

Mout  is  well  known  in  the  Egyptian  Pantheon  as  material 
nature,  the  great  universal  mother,  mother  of  gods  and 
men : and  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  though  Morr  is  material 
nature  in  its  primary  element  mud , it  is  no  longer  the  inert 
passive  mud,  or  air,  or  gas,  or  chaos,  first  spoken  of,  and  con- 
fusedly compounded  with  Wvevpui ; for  that  pre-existed  from 
the  beginning ; but  mud  now  instinct  with  life  and  form ; 
as  if  the  Divine  Universe  of  spirit  and  matter,  originally  an 
inert  compound,  by  self-reflection  on  its  own  compound 
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principles  ( tjpaoOr)  rwv  IBuop  ap^utv^),  and  by  Iloflor,  produced 
Mwt  as  a daughter,  instead  of  the  abstract  Ra  as  a son. 
The  ep.TT£pL'xp)pT)(Tis  is  such,  that  when  Phtha  is  said  to  mould 
the  egg,  the  Sun-God  may  be  said  to  spring  from  it;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  when  Cneph  is  said  to  form  it,  Phtha  him- 
self is  in  some  sense  contained  in  it,  and  issues  from  the 
mouth  ofCneph. 

“'Hp  Be  rtva  oa  ovtc  e^ovra  aiaOvviv,  wv  bfsvsro  £u>a 
voepa , /cal  i/c\i}dr}  Z(o<f>aar)pdvf  loxnecmv  ovpavov  KaTovTcu  * 
teal  avsTrXaadT)  opMUOs  coov  cr^ijpaTL,  teal  i^iXaftyfre  Mwr,  rjXios 
t e teal  <re\rj vtj,  aerrepes  re,  teai  aarpa  p,eya\a."  But  the  for- 
mation of  the  mundane  egg  out  of  matter  now  instinct  with 
form  and  life,  is  specially  ascribed  to  Phtha  in  the  Egyptian 
mythology,  the  egg  itself  being  identical  with  Mo>t  : and  for 
this  cause  the  scarabaeus,  or  dung-beetle,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  only  male,  or  without  sex,  and  to  be  self-engen- 
dered, and  which  is  constantly  seen  rolling  the  ball  or  egg 
which  it  has  formed,  was  taken  to  be  the  special  emblem  of 
the  self-originating  and  world-forming  God  Phtha. 

Ra,  the  Sun-God,  who  in  the  Chronicle  is  named  as  son 
of  Phtha,  and  so  also  is  the  first  of  its  CXlil  generations, 
and  to  whom,  as  the  measurer  of  time,  the  first  reign  in 
time,  and  the  first  dynasty  of  the  XXX  is  given,  appears  also 
in  the  passages  quoted  from  Sanchoniathon ; and  there,  too, 
as  in  the  Chronicle,  he  appears  as  already  inherent  in  the 
visible  sun ; though  he  may  be  inferred  to  have  pre-existed 
as  the  abstract  intellectual  sun,  or  effulgence  of  Phtha,  when 
he  also  is  said  to  mould  that  mundane  egg  whence  spring  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  to  have  Atmu,  Mentu,  and  Su 
for  his  offspring,  and  the  sun  and  moon  for  his  two  eyes. 
For  Sanchoniathon,  speaking  of  the  second  generation  of 
mortal  ancestors  afterwards  deified,  i.  e.  of  the  generation 
of  Cain  and  Abel  and  Seth,  whose  sacrifices  are  men- 
tioned also  by  Moses,  says  that  “ they  worshipped  the  Sun, 
thinking  that  god  the  only  lord  of  heaven,  and  therefore 
calling  him  Beelsamin.”  The  passage  itself,  in  Greek,  will 
be  given  below. 

A third  deity,  not  named  in  the  Chronicle,  because  with- 
out relation  either  to  cosmical  or  to  human  time,  but  under- 
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stood,  no  doubt,  together  with  Phtha  and  Ra  by  its  author, 
and  named  by  Manetho  and  his  re-editors  in  their  Lists,  is 
distinguishable  also  in  Sanchoniathon,  who  ascribes  the  first 
deification  of  his  emblem,  the  basilisk  or  urseus,  to  Thoth. 
The  passage,  slightly  abridged,  is  as  follows: — 

u Tjyv  pev  ovv  tov  Spd/covros  <f>voiv  Kai  tcov  o<f>ECov  ainos 
i^eOeiaoev  6 Tdaxnos,  Kai  per  avrov  avOis  <f>olviKS9  re  teal 
Alyvimot  • irvevpanKOiTaTov  yap  to  £toov  iravroiv  rtbv  epire- 

tu)V,  teal  irupibSe?,  xnr  avrov  irapeSodrj Kai  iroXv^povub- 

rarov  Si  ion}  ov  povov  tu>  iKSvopevov  to  yrjpas  vea£etv,  dXXd 
Kai  avfrprw  briSe^eo^cu  peitpva  ire(f>VKS.  Kai  eireiSav  to 
wpiopevov  psrpov  irXrjpwor),  ei9  kavrov  dvaXioKerai , coy  ev  rats 
ispats  opoiojs  airru?  6 Taavros  Karera^e  ypa<f>ai9  • Bio  Kai  ev 
tspols  tovto  to  tpiov  Kai  iv  pvGTTjpiois  avpirapeiX-rjirrai.  . . . 
QolviKes  Se  airro  *A yaOov  A ai'pova  kclXovoiv  * opoi cos  Kai 
Alyvimot  K vrjtp  brovopd^ovoi  • irpoondiaoi  Be  airrw  UpaKOS 
KE<f)aXr)v,  Kai  Sid  to  irpatcriKov  tov  iepaxo 9.  K at  (fyrjoiv  6 
*Eiri]et9  dXXrjyoptbv  (o  ovopao0st9  Trap'  avrois  peyioro9  iepotfidv- 
tt)9,  Kai  lepoypapparev9,  ov  pere<f>paoev  et9  'EXXaSa  tfxoinjv 
*Apeio9  'HpaKXeoiroXiTrj9)  Kara  Xi%iv  ovtcos  • To  irponov  ov 
Ssibrarov  6<f>i9  iarTiv  Upanos  s^cov  popepljv,  ayav  hr  crapes  * $>? 
el  avafiXtyeie,  <f>coT09  to  irdv  eirXtjpov  iv  rfj  irpcoroyovcp  ^Gopa 
avrov  * el  Be  Kappvoeie , okoto9  iyivero  • ep<f>aoiv  StSovs  6 'Einjei9 
on  Kai  Suctrvpov  ionvt  Sia  to  (fxlvai  Sirjvyaoe  * (faros  yap  iSiov 
ion  to  Siavydcrau  ....  wEt*  prjv  oi  Alyvimot  diro  t fj9  avri]9 
e wo  las  tov  Kcxrpov  ypdfiovrss  irepi<f>epr]  kvkXov  depoeiSi ) Kai 
irvpeoirov  ^apaaao voi,  Kai  pioov  rerapivov  o<f>iv  ispaKopoptfiov  • 
Kai  eon  to  irav  oyn)pa  coy  to  irap  rfptv  Srjra  * tov  pev  kvkXov 
Koopov  pT)vvovTE9i  tov  Se  pioov  otpiv  ovvektikov  tovtov  ’A yadbv 
Aalpova  oTjpalvovres.” — Euseb.  PvfBp.  Ev.  i.  10. 

, Then,  to  parallel  those  XIII  Generations  and  Dynasties 
of  the  Chronicle  which  we  have  shown  to  be  reckoned  to  as 
many  deified  ancestors  of  the  old  world  (three  generations 
instead  of  one  being  made  for  the  three  sons  of  Noah),  we 
find  in  Sanchoniathon  a human  genealogy,  which  slightly 
abridged  will  stand  as  follows : — 

I.  (Parallel  to  the  first  generation  and  Dynasty  after 
Ra,  viz.  that  of  Cronus,  in  the  Chronicle) : — “ Elrd  (prjot 
yeyevrjoPai  sk  tov  KoXirla  ” (i.  e.  perhaps  rP"'JD’Vlp)  “ dvipov 
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/cal  yuvai/cos  avrov  B aav  ” (perhaps  really  an  Egyptian  word 
signifying  spirit,  breath),  u tovto  Be  N v/cra  epjirjveveiv  ” (JT2 
pernoctare,  and  NJTD,  noctua,  have  a final  letter  more) 
“ A la/va  /cal  TTpoyroyovov,  Svtjtovs  avBpas  * evpelv  Be  rov  A uova 
ttjv  airo  roiv  BevBpcov  Tpcxfnjv.”  (As  if  it  were  said  that  the 
original  Deity,  Trvevjui,  at  once  father  and  mother,  begat 
the  first  men : “ Tou  y up  /cal  7 evos  eajtev.,y) 

The  name  Protogonus  necessarily  indicates  the  protoplast, 
i.  e.  Adam,  who  becomes  Seb,  or  Cronus,  for  the  Egyptians : 
and  Atwv,  if  masculine,  being  merely  another  name  for  the 
same  person,  might  have  the  sense  of  Xpovos ; or  if  femi- 
nine, as  what  follows  lower  down  seems  to  imply,  it  will 
agree  in  sense  with  Zcojj,  Eve ; and  it  seems  connected  with 
her,  in  spite  of  the  masculine  form,  by  the  circumstance  that 
she  devises  food  from  trees ; though  certainly  there  is  herein 
no  necessity  for  any  special  allusion,  as  vegetables  and  fruits 
alone  were  the  food  given  to  man  at  the  beginning. 

II.  (Generation  and  Dynasty  III.,  that  is,  the  second 
generation  and  dynasty  after  Ra,  in  the  Chronicle): — “ ’E /c 
tovtcov  tovs  yevopAvovs  tcXrjdrjvai  Peros  ical  Teveav,  /cal  ol/djacu 
rrjv  <t>om/crjv'”  (just  as  later  Osiris,  son  of  Seb,  in  the  second 
generation  of  men,  was  fabled  to  have  been  the  colonist  and 
cultivator  of  antediluvian  Egypt : and  Cain  in  the  second 
generation,  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  is  said  to  have  founded 
the  first  city  :)  i(  A t%ucov  Be  ysvo/xevcov,  r as  % elpas  opeyeiv  els 
ovpavovs  7 rpos  t oy  rjXtov  * tovtov  yap , <f>rja t,  Beov  vo/il£eiv  fiovov 
ovpavov  /cvpiovy  B eeXaapXv  /caXovvras,  o ion  irapa 

K vpios  Ovpavov,  Zevs  Be  Trap' " RXXrjcri.” 

III.  (Generation  and  Dynasty  IV.,  that  is,  the  third  gener- 
ation and  dynasty  after  Ra,  in  the  Chronicle): — (<tEI~rjs  ano 
Tevovs  A Ubvos  /cal  XI pa>Toyovov  ” (here  we  see  that  Auov  is  in 
sense  feminine,  since  rVi/os  is  the  son  of  the  two)  “ yevrjOrjvat 
avdis  7 ralBas  Svtjtovs,  ols  bvop.ara  <£>wy,  /cal  TLvp,  /cal  <1 >\o£  * 
ovtol  8/c  rfjs  7rapaTpij3ijs  ^vXcov  evpov  7 rvp,  /cal  ttjv  yprjcnv 
iBlBagav.” 

IV.  (Generation  and  Dynasty  V.,  that  is,  the  fourth  gener- 
ation and  dynasty  after  Ra,  in  the  Chronicle) : — “ Tiovs  Be 
hyivvrjaav  ovtol  pceyeOei  re  /cal  {nrepo-yrj  /epeiaaovas  ’’  (plainly 
answering  to  the  giants  of  the  old  world  in  the  Book  of 
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Genesis),  “ Oiv  rd  ovopara  tols  opecnv  eireTeO-q  oiv  e/cpdrrjaav  * 
toy  e £ avroiv  /cXrjd/jvai  to  K d<novf  /cat  tov  AijSavov,  /cat  row 
'AmiXlfiavov,  /cal  to  B paOv.” 

V.  (Generation  and  Dynasty  VI.,  that  is,  the  fifth  gener- 
ation and  dynasty  after  Ra,  in  the  Chronicle) : — “ *E/c  tovtcov 
kyevvr)Qr)<rav  Mtfppovpos  /cal  'Tifroupcivios.  ....  Etra  tov 
'Tyfrovpdviov  oUfjcrai  TvpoV  ” (So  Babylon  also,  in  Berosus, 
is  built  before  the  Flood,  and  rebuilt  after  it:)  “ /caXufias  re 
e7 nvorprai  i/c  /caXdpcov  /cal  Spvcov  /cal  Trarrvp  a)V  ” (this  last 
word  may  indicate  an  Egyptian  source:)  “ ora  aula  at  Be  rrpbs 
rov  a8eXtf>ov  Ovao/ov”  (Esau  and  Cain,  perhaps,  in  one.  As 
Cain  was  a keeper  of  sheep,  the  Egyptian  designation  Sos, 
shepherd,  elsewhere  written  Ovaaw  by  Eusebius,  might  be 
suitable:)  “ hs  aKirrqv  ro>  aedpar i npcoros  e/c  Beppdrcov  u>v  lawyers 
avXXafieiv  fhjpLtov  evpe.  . . . AevBpou  8'e  Xafiopevov  tov  O vacoov, 
teal  diro/cXaSetjaavTa,  Trpdnov  roXpi)aai  els  SdXcuraav  ip/3fjvai  •” 
(this  is  clearly  Phoenician,  and  if  the  name,  or  the  life,  is  at 
all  connected  with  Esau,  may  hint  that  the  first  navigators 
were’E pvOpcuoi:)  “ aviepoxrai  8s  800  ar/jXas  Flvpl  t e /cal  II vev- 
jiaTi”  (i.e.  to  Phtha  under  these  twin  forms  of  Heat  and 
Spirit,  or  to  Phtha  and  Cneph,  who,  with  Ra  Baal-shamaim, 
make  the  three  mentioned  above:)  “/cat  Trpo<rKvvi)aai'  dpa  Te 
( alpa  te?)  crrrevBciv  airrals  &£  wv  rjypeve  Stjplcov.  Tovtcov  8e  ” 
(i.  e.  Mimroum  and  Hypsouranios)  “r eXevTTjcrdirrtov,  tovs 
aTToXei <fi 6s vra s pdfthovs  avTols  dcpiepwaat,  /cal  rds  artjXas  tt  po- 
or Kvvelvy  /cal  tovtois  eoprds  dyeiv  /car  rroy.”  (As  if  the  fifth 
generation  of  mankind  were  already  deified  after  death  by 
the  survivors.) 

VI.  (Generation  and  Dynasty  VII.,  that  is,  the  sixth 
generation  and  dynasty  after  Ra,in  the  Chronicle): — “Xpovois 
S’  vorepov  ttoXXois  avo  rrjs'Tyfrovpaviov  (i.e.  of  Cain?)  yeveas 
yeveodai  Ay ps  1 /cal  'A Xiea  (Hunter  and  Fisher,  this  and  the 
next  three  generations  being  named  from  modes  of  life), 
Toi/s  aXieLas  /cal  ay  pas  evperds,  u>v  /cXTjOfjvai  dypevras  /cal 
dXieis.iy 

VII.  (Generation  and  Dynasty  VIII.,  that  is,  the  seventh 
generation  and  dynasty  after  Ra,  in  the  Chronicle): — “ ’E£ 
div  y svfoOai  860  d8eXcf>ovs  cri8rjpov  evperds  /cal  rrjs  tovtov 
ipyaalas  • cov  darepov  tov  Xpvacop  ” (perhaps  the  elder  Thoth 
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of  Egypt,  Thoth  Pnubi,  or  the  Golden,  Xpvacop  being  the 
translation  of  riyoinjr?)  “ Xoyovs  aatcrjaai  Kal  encoBas,  kcu 
pavreLas  * eivai  Be  tovtov  t ov  '’Hffxiia'rov  *”  (i.  e.  not  Phtha, 
but  the  smith-god  of  the  Greeks.  The  inventions  ascribed 
to  this  Generation  and  the  next,  the  eighth,  are  identical  with 
those  of  two  of  the  sons  of  Lamech,  the  fifth  descendant  of 
Cain,  Jubal  being  the  father  of  musicians,  and  Tubal-Cain, 
whence,  perhaps,  the  Latin  Vulcanus,  the  father  of  smiths  ; 
while  the  name  A tapixios,  though  derived  by  some  from 
W,  macliina,  as  if  it  were  Zevs  MrfxaviKos,  sounds  like  a 
corruption  of  Lamech :)  “ evpelv  Be  ar/taarpov  *cal  BeXeap, 
Kal  oppiav,  Kal  a^eBiav  • 7 TpcoTov  Be  iravrcov  dvOpumcov  ttXev- 
aai  * ” (perhaps  because  his  art  was  the  assistant  of  Kpovos, 
i.e.  Noah,  in  the  war  with  Uranus  in  fabricating  the  ark:) 
“ Bio  Kal  cos  Seov  airrov  per  a SdvaTOv  eae^dcrOrjaav’  KaXelaOai 
££  airrov  Kal  A lapi^iov  * ” (so  here  we  have  another  confessed 
deification :)  “ oi  Be  tovs  dBeX<f>ovs  avTov  toi^ovs  <f>acrlv  brivorj- 
aat  ek  irXivdcov .”  (The  sailing,  except  for  the  word  a^eBlav, 
seems  of  Phoenician,  the  bricks  are  certainly  of  Egyptian 
origin.) 

VIII.  (Generation  and  Dynasty  IX.,  that  is,  the  eighth 
generation  and  dynasty  after  Ra,  in  the  Chronicle): — U’E k 
tov  yivovs  tovtov  y eveaOav  veavlas  Bvo , T eyyirr)v  Kal  Trjivov 
KvroxOova'"  (Artisan,  and  Earthly  Aboriginal:)  “ouro* 
eTrevorjaav  tw  7 rrjXro  ti)s  ttXivOov  avppiyvvuv  (popvrov,  Kal  T<p 
r)Xi(p  airrds  TepaalveiV  aXXd  Kal  err  eyas  iljevpov”  (These  are 
manifestly  the  sun-baked  bricks  of  Egypt,  made  with  earth 
and  chopped  straw,  not  the  burnt  bricks  of  Babylonia,  still 
less  any  of  Phoenicia.  So  the  older  bricks  also  were  Egyp- 
tian ; and  the  substance  of  the  whole  genealogy  hereby  shows 
itself  to  be,  not  from  Sanchoniathon,  nor  any  other  Phoeni- 
cian or  Greek  writer,  but  from  those  Hermetic  books  which 
Sanchoniathon  followed.) 

IX.  (Generation  and  Dynasty  X.,  that  is,  the  ninth  gene- 
ration and  dynasty  after  Ra,in  the  Chronicle) “ ’At to  tovtcov 
iyivovTO  bepoi,  &v  6 fie v ' Ay p'os  6 Be' Ay porjpos  r}' Ay poTrjs 
(Field  and  Fieldman)  UaXeiTo  • ov  Kal  \bavov  elvai  pdXa 
crefidapiov,  Kal  vaov  £vyo<f>opovpevov  iv  <t>oiviKT)  • irapa  Be 
B vfiXlois  i^aiphcos  %eoyv  6 Mey kttos  ovo  paterae  • ” (so  this 
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ancestor  is  not  only  deified,  this  being  a thing  of  course,  but 
he  is  even  styled  the  Greatest  of  the  Gods:)  “ hr evorjaav  8e 
oirroi  avXas  irpoemOevcu  rots  ol  teens , teal  irepifioXaia,  teal  amjXaia. 

tovtwv  ayporai  teal  tcvvrjyoi  * ” (this  generation  has  the 
occupation  of  Noah,  as  the  two  preceding  have  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  sons  of  Lamcch,  who  are  in  the  eighth  genera- 
tion from  the  beginning,  in  the  line  of  Cain:)  “ oinot  8s  teal 
'A XrfraL  teal  Tiravss  teaXovmai.” 

X.  (Generation  and  Dynasty  XI.,  that  is,  the  tenth  gener- 
ation and  dynasty  after  Ra,  in  the  Chronicle): — U’A7 ro  rovroiv 
ysvsaOai  ''Ap.wov  /cal  Mdyov”  (of  whom  Amun,  as  the  father 
of  Misor  and  Sydyk,  called  also  below  Isiris  and  Chnaa,  the 
ancestors  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Phoenicians,  should  be 
Ham:  and  the  name  WA p.vvos  may  be  taken  from  the  Egyp- 
tian Amoun,  Amoun-Khem :)  <f  ot  teaTe8si^av  ted>p,a s teal 
'TTolp.vas  •”  (Ham,  perhaps,  the  ancestor  of  the  Egyptians  and 
Phoenicians,  being  the  father  of  such  as  live  in  villages  and 
towns,  tceo/jLas,  and  Magus,  who  may  stand  for  Shem  the 
father  of  the  Magi,  being  the  father  of  such  as  keep  flocks.) 

At  this  point  we  have  one  generation  less  than  the  eleven 
which  should  be  reckoned  from  Adam  through  Seth  to  any 
one  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah  inclusively;  a difference' which 
disappears,  if  we  suppose  the  line  of  Cain,  in  which  chiefly 
were  the  founders  of  cities,  the  giants,  men  of  renown,  and 
inventors  of  arts,  to  have  been  followed  by  allusion  in  tho 
generations  given  above,  rather  than  the  line  of  Seth.  It 
is  even  conceivable  that  Noah  himself  should  have  been 
descended,  though  in  the  female  line,  from  Cain  as  well  as 
from  Seth ; and  on  that  supposition  he  might  be  made  to 
stand  ninth  from  the  beginning  by  one  reckoning,  as  he 
stands  tenth  by  the  other. 

In  these  X Generations  (which  would  be  XII  if  the  60Q 
years  of  Noah  and  his  sons  were  divided  into  four  average 
generations  instead  of  two  actual)  we  have  a close  parallel  to 
the  XIII  Generations  and  Dynasties  of  the  XIII  Gods  (Seb 
or  Cronus  and  his  descendants)  in  the  Chronicle,  and  a per- 
fect parallel  to  the  X which  are  given  in  the  book  of  Genesis, 
if  one  passes  from  the  last  descendant  of  Cain,  the  eighth  from 
the  beginning,  to  Noah  and  Ham  and  to  the  new  world. 
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And  as  the  viii  Demigods  of  the  Chronicle,  though  thrust 
down,  and  apparently  confined  to  217  years,  between  the  two 
complete  cycles  of  the  antediluvians  and  Menes,  yet  really 
begin  from  the  Flood,  and  are  concurrent  for  658  years  with  the 
survival,  real  or  fictitious,  of  the  antediluvians,  it  follows  that 
the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Amunus  and  Magus  in  Sanchoni- 
athon  are  to  be  paralleled  with  the  first  and  second  of  the  eight 
generations  of  Demigods  in  the  Chronicle ; although  the  name 
of  Mizraim  or  Osiris  (Mt<7&>p,To-tpis)  having  been  blended  later 
with  the  characters  of  antediluvian  deities,  he  is  lost  from 
this  place  in  the  popular  mythology  (in  the  older  he  is  not 
yet  named),  and  it  is  only  his  son  Thoth  that  heads  the 
series  of  Demigods  in  the  lists  of  Manetho  or  his  re-editors. 
The  two  generations  after ’'A/a/vos  and  M«7o»  appear  thus: — 

XI.  (Generation  xiv.,  fourteenth  after  Ra,  and  first  of 
the  viii  Demigods,  in  the  Chronicle): — “ ’Atto  tovtwv” 
(i.  e.  diro  ’ Afivvov  koX  Mayov)  “ ysviaOat  M iatop  Ka\  'S.vBv/c, 
Tom&cTLV,  Et/A.vroi»  tcai  A Ucuov”  (Sydyk  being  identified 
with  Canaan,  son  of  Ilam  and  father  of  Sidon,  both  as  the 
ancestor  of  the  Phoenicians,  father  of  their  Kdfisipoi,  and 
also  as  brother  of  Mtcra>p,  father  of  Thoth  and  ancestor  of 
the  Egyptians,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how  the  name  is 
varied,  so  as  to  have  a sense  contrary  to  that  of  the  name 
Canaan.  For  “Canaan,”  i.e.  “ Humiliatus ,”  implies  rather 
degradation  and  servitude,  in  agreement  with  the  curse  of 
Noah,  “ a servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  to  his  brethren :” 
but  his  own  Phoenician  posterity  name  him  mystically 
“Sydyk,”  i.e.  “ The  Righteous,”  or  the  “Justified.”  Else- 
'where,  though  with  a confusion  of  chronology  as  if  both  were 
descendants  or  successors  of  Thoth,  “ Chnaa,”  i.e.  Canaan, 
is  named  distinctly  by  his  proper  name  as  brother  of  Isiris, 
and  as  being  “ the  first  Phoenician.”) 

XII.  (Generation  xvi.,  i.e.  fifteenth  after  Ra,  and  second 
of  the  viii  Demigods,  in  the  Chronicle) : — “ ’A7to  M urwp 

T aavTOS  * os  svps  ttjv  tcou  irputTcav  CToi^etcav  ypa<fit]v  * ov 
AlyvTmoi  psv  (h)u)8,  ' WefjavSpels  B's  ®o)v8,  "EWrjvss  8s  'Eppfjv 
iKti\saav.  ’E/c  8s  rov  HvSvrc  Atocrfcovpoi , 77  K dftsipoi,  rj  K opv- 
fiavres,  rj  Sapodpa/css.  O vrol,  <f>T)cn,  irpoiTOL  nXolov  svpov .” 

Here,  with  the  generation  of  Thoth  himself,  ends  the  con- 
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sccutive  genealogy  deduced  from  Protogonus  and  iEon,  i.  e. 
from  Adam  and  Eve : and  the  fact  that  it  ends  here  is  some 
sign  that  thus  far  Sanchoniathon  may  have  been  following  not 
only  the  Hermetic  books,  but  that  most  ancient  part  of  them 
which  was  really  derived  in  substance  from  Thoth  himself, 
who  like  other  authors  would  naturally  go  down  to  his  own 
time.  And  in  this  succession  of  deified  ancestors,  through 
all  the  period  of  the  old  world,  until  after  the  generation 
answering  to  Noah,  no  single  name  of  any  deity  of  the  po- 
pular Egyptian  Pantheon  has  occurred.  Only  at  the  outset 
we  have  learned  that  Thoth  symbolised  by  the  scarabajus 
with  the  egg  that  it  forms  and  rolls,  by  the  visible  sun,  and 
by  the  serpent  or  urseus,  four  deities  not  of  human  origin, 
identifiable  with  Phtha,  Ra,  Cneph,  and  the  goddess  Mout. 
But  when  Sanchoniathon,  or  rather,  as  we  may  suppose, 
Thoth  himself,  begins  afresh,  and  goes  back,  as  he  does,  from 
his  own  generation,  to  give  a separate  account  of  the  existing 
world,  deducing  it  not  from  Protogonus  and  ^Eon  and  the 
material  cosmogony,  but  from  Uranus,  and  Cronus  the  elder, 
i.  e.  from  Noah  and  the  Flood,  we  do  find  in  this  separate 
postdiluvian  mythology  either  plainly,  with  Egyptian  names, 
or  under  their  known  Greek  equivalents,  or  by  necessary 
inference,  or  under  Phoenician  parallels,  those  same  deities  of 
the  popular  Pantheon  which  the  Egyptians  claimed  for  them- 
selves and  for  Thoth  the  credit  of  having  first  invented. 
And  as  the  former  consecutive  genealogy  extends  through 
those  500  or  600  years  after  the  Flood,  within  which  the 
sources  of  the  separate  mythology  following  are  chronologi- 
cally contained,  and  the  two  accounts  are  distinctly  connected 
together  by  the  name  Sydyk,  i.  e.  Canaan,  father  of  the 
Phoenician  Cabeiri  and  brother  of  Misor,  and  so  uncle  of 
Thoth,  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  with  some  exactness  the  re- 
lation of  the  popular  Pantheon,  in  its  earlier  form,  to  the 
succession  of  real  postdiluvian  ancestors. 

Sydyk,  who  is  son  of  Amunus  and  father  of  the  Cabiri, 
according  to  the  Genealogy,  is,  according  to  the  Mythology, 
father  of  the  same  Cabiri  (especially  of  Asmounius  or 
Asclepius,  the  youngest  of  them),  by  a Titanid,  daughter  of 
K povos,  Cronus  therefore,  the  chief  deity  of  the  Phoenicians 
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(and  the  chief  of  deified  ancestors  in  the  Chronicle),  is  neces- 
sarily one  with  Amunus  of  the  tenth  Generation  in  the 
Genealogy,  that  is,  he  is  one  with  Ham.  And  this  is  con- 
firmed, when  we  find  that  K povos  the  younger  (for  there  are 
two)  is,  as  Ham  ought  to  be,  one  of  three  brethren  named 
Kpovos  (2 , B^Xo*,  and  'AnoXXoiv,  who  have  also  three  Phoeni- 
cian contemporaries,  Pontus,  Typhon,  and  Nereus.  But 
’AttoXXgjv  being  Horus,  and  there  being  no  room  for  literal 
contemporaries  of  Ham  and  his  two  brothers,  Amoun  or 
Amoun-Khem,  Typhon  or  Baal,  and  Horus  will  be  the 
Egyptian  triad  of  Thoth  and  Sanchoniathon,  answering  to 
the  three  sons  of  Noah.  But  Amoun  (the  hidden  deity)  and 
Khem  (the  generator)  are  already  in  Sanchoniathon,  as  com- 
mented by  Eusebius,  divided  into  two,  ndv,  i.  e.  Khem,  being 
named  as  the  son  of  Uranus  and  brother  of  Cronus,  while 
yet  there  is  no  room  for  more  than  two  literal  brothers  of  the 
younger  Cronus,  Ham,  nor  for  any  literal  brother  at  all  of  the 
elder,  who  must  necessarily  be  Noah,  and  so  one  vrith*Aypo~ 
ttjs,  the  Husbandman  of  Generation  IX.  in  the  Genealogy. 
But  K povos  the  elder  is  certainly  the  Egyptian  Seb.  Being 
the  sole  father  of  the  existing,  no  less  than  Protogonus  or 
Adam  of  the  old  world,  he  might  have  been  presented  with- 
out human  ancestors  (humanity  having  been  reabsorbed  into 
nature)  as  sprung  from  some  Seos  /cal  Sea,  like  avepos 
KoXvias  and  Baau;  or  from  the  grosser  pantheistic  duad 
Heaven  and  Earth;  after  which  Heaven,  as  an  unnatural 
father,  might  war  on  his  consort  and  her  offspring.  This  would 
have  been  intelligible : and  in  purely  Egyptian  mythology, 
as  known  from  other  sources,  ,EX*oui'  *T yjncrros,  i.  e.  antedi- 
luvian humanity,  O vpavos,  i.  e.  heaven  personified,  and  the 
elder  K povos,  i.  e.  the  ancestor  of  existing  humanity,  are 
all  one  deity  under  one  name,  Seb,  who  is  indifferently 
either  Uranus  or  Cronus;  and  bis  consort  has  one  name, 
Nutpc  or  Rhea,  the  goddess  Mout  ( Trj  or  ArjpLijrTjp)  having 
a different  connection.  But  in  Sanchoniathon,  wrhether  he 
were  following  Thoth  or  varying  from  him,  the  allegory  is 
complex  and  confused.  K povos,  the  Humanity  of  the  exist- 
ing world  is  deduced  from  two  earlier  generations  of  an- 
tors;  his  grandparents  being  not  simply  spirit,  like  "Avepos 
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and  B aav,  and  his  parents  the  pantheistic  duad,  Heaven  and 
Earth,  which  again  would  have  been  intelligible ; but  his 
grandfather,  blasphemously  named  ’EA-toO^  "T yjnaros,  God  the 
Most  High,  is  antediluvian  Humanity  slain  by  a beast  (nei- 
ther the  deceiving  serpent  nor  the  true  dragon,  Apepi,of  the 
deluge,  but  some  other  enemy),  and  afterwards  deified.  His 
immediate  father  is  again  a man,  who  by  the  name  'Enlyeios 
A ino-xBoiVy  Aboriginal  Man  on  the  Earth,  while  yet  derived 
from  an  older  humanity,  is  fixed  to  be  no  other  than  Cronus 
himself  reduplicated.  And  this  reduplication  with  its  consort 
being  thrown  back  upon  nature,  and  identified  with  the  pan- 
theistic duad,  and  renamed  (after  death  and  deification) 
Heaven  and  Earth,  Noah  or  Cronus,  now  become  his  own 
father,  becomes  also,  through  the  material  heaven  and  the 
power  moving  it,  his  own  enemy  ; and  in  his  father  is  even 
one  with  the  enemy,  the  monster,  which  slew  his  grand- 
father Elioun  Hypsistos : an  inextricable  confusion  of  con- 
trary relations. 

The  whole  series  of  this  mythology  is  expressly  connected 
by  Sanchoniathon  not  only  with  the  existing  postdiluvian 
world,  but  with  the  times  of  Thoth  himself  and  the  Cabiri, 
and  even  of  the  generation  next  following ; for  he  introduces 
it  with  these  words : 

“ Contemporary  with  these”  i.  e.  strictly  speaking,  with 
the  progeny  of  the  Cabiri,  who  are  the  last  mentioned,  but 
no  doubt  the  sense  is,  “ contemporary  with  these  later  gene- 
rations, there  existed  one  Elioun  Hypsistos  and  a female 
named  Beryta , who  settled  at  Byblos  (so  that  this  form  of 
the  myth  is  evidently  from  some  native  of  Byblos) : Kara 

TouTovs  yiveral  tis  ’EXiouv,  KaXovpevo?  '"TyfrurTOSt  KaX  SrjXeia 
\ey opsin)  Er/povO  • ot  KaX  kcltw/cow  7 repX  l&v/3\ov. 

“'Eg ciivyewaTai  'Eirlyeios  fj  Airr6%d(ov,  ov  varepov  ItcdXeaav 
O vpavoV . . . yevvarai  Be  rovrtp  dBe\<fyr]  Ik  rwv  npoeiprjpepeoVy 
fj  KaX  iK\7)6rj  Tfj”  (Eusebius, from  Diodorus  and  Euemerus, 
adds  that  this  Aboriginal  Man  of  the  Earth  was  afterwards, 
when  deified,  called  Uranus  or  Heaven  either  for  having 
been  knowing  in  the  stars,  or  for  having  been  the  first  to 
sacrifice  to  the  Celestials,  that  is,  to  his  own  earthly  antedi- 
luvian ancestors. — Euseb.  Prcepar.  Evany . II.  ii.  p.  60.) 
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“f0  Be  tovtcov  'rrarrjp,  6 '"TyjnaTOS,  &k  avp^oXrjs  Srjpiayv 
teXevti')<tus  d<f)iEp(*)6r]  ’ <p  kolI  yoas  tcaiSvcicis  oi  iralBss  eteXegclv. 

“ TlapaXafld) v Be  6 O vpavos  r rjv  tov  vraTpos  dpyrp>,  ayETai 
•jrpos  ydpov  tt)v  dBsX(f>i]v  Ft)v,  teal  TroLEirai  ££  avnjs  iraiBas  B, 
vI\0V,  TOV  KCt\  K povov,  KCLL  B ETVKjOV,  KCU  AlCT/OW,  OS  EO Tl  'S.LTQiV, 

Kac  WA rXavra.  ” (Under  these  Phoenician  names  Kpovos  only 
is  at  once  identifiable  with  the  Egyptian  Seb  ; but  Eusebius 
helps  us  to  name  another,  viz.,  Il«v,  i.  e.  Khem,  whom  Hero- 
dotus also  names  among  the  VIII  most  ancient  Gods  ; for  he 
say 8,  from  Diodorus  and  Euemerus,  that  “ Uranus  by  'Eor/a, 
i.  e.  Onka  or  Vesta,  had  sons  Pan  and  Cronus,  and  daughters 
Rhea  and  Demeter.” — Prcepar.  Evany.  II.  ii.  p.  60)  “Kat  ig 
d\X(bv  Be  yapsrbjv  6 O vpavos  ttoXXijv  tays  jeveuv'”  (and  so  he 
continues  to  give  the  fable  at  length;  according  to  which 
Uranus,  by  the  deluge,  seeking  to  destroy  the  mother  Earth 
his  consort,  with  her  children,  his  son  Cronus,  i.e.  man,  sprung 
from  the  slain  antediluvians,  and  now  disentangled  from  his 
confusion  with  heaven  personified,  takes  part  with  his  mother; 
and  aided  by  male  and  female  prudence,  the  elder  T loth 
and  Athene  or  Neith,  his  daughter,  at  length  defeats  Ura- 
nus, mutilates  and  slays  him,  and  reigns  in  his  stead;  after 
which,  as  a thing  of  course,  he  also  deifies  and  worships  him. 
That  is,  without  allegory,  man,  by  foresight  and  skill  in 
making  the  ark,  surmounts  the  deluge ; sees  the  power  of 
the  heaven  for  mischief  cut  off;  the  waters  being  confined 
to  some  central  abyss,  ar.d  issuing  only  in  beneficent  sources 
of  rivers ; and  so  he  rules  the  earth  freed  and  recovered  from 
the  Flood.  The  elder  Thoth  and  Neith,  and  the  elder  Athor 
(Astarte),  rE o-Tia  or  Onka,  Pan  himself,  and  others,  as  Z evs 
Aypapovs  posthumous  son  of  Uranus,  and  his  son  Melcarth 
the  Tyrian  Hercules,  (who  must  be  Amoun  and  Khons,)  and 
others  named  in  connection  with  Uranus  and  the  elder 
Cronus,  must  all  (except  one  consort,  Rhea  Nutpe)  be  either 
merely  allegorical  personages,  or  reduplications,  for  whom 
there  is  no  room  literally  in  the  ark,  any  more  than  for  “ the 
daughter  and  pilot  and  select  friends  ” of  Xisuthrus,  who  are 
named  by  the  Chaldean  Berosus. 

Putting  together  the  Egyptian  deities  which  we  have 
hitherto  found  in  Sanchoniathon,  and  which  may  possibly  be 
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from  tlie  earliest  Hermetic  books,  we  have  now  before  us 
the  following  series:  — 

I.  <t>0a,  under  II vivpa  or  II  vorj  in  the  Cosmogony,  with 
the  symbol  of  the  scarabaius  implied  in  what  is  said  of  the 
Mundane  Egg : also  under  Ylvevpa  and  II vp,  worshipped  by 
Ousous  in  Generation  V.  of  the  Genealogy. 

II.  rPd,  under "HXtoy  B eeXcafilv,  worshipped  as  the  only 
Lord  of  Heaven  in  Generation  II.  of  the  Genealogy. 

III.  K “the  Conserving  Soul  of  the  Universe,”  in 
Greek  * AyaOoBaipxov,  under  the  symbol  of  the  serpent,  or 
ura;us,  deified  by  Tlioth. 

Also  a goddess,  Mwt,  the  universal  mother,  mother  and 
consort  at  once  of  Khem  or  Pan,  the  Generator.  She  is  ex- 
pressly named  in  the  Cosmogony,  and  is  not  different  from 
the  Mundane  Egg  moulded  by  TLvevpa,  Then  in  the  Mytho- 
logy,  which  must  be  compared  with  the  last  four  Generations 
of  the  Genealogy,  there  are  mentioned  or  indicated 

IV.  Xrjfi,  under  'EXiovv  lotos,  Ovpavor,  and  K povos  a' 
in  the  Mythology,  and  under  Wyporrj s,  Gen.  IX.  of  the 
Genealogy.  Also,  connected  with  these ; we  have 

V.  Xep,  whom  Eusebius  calls  II  av,  under  one  of  the  Phoe- 
nician names  of  the  four  sons  of  Uranus  in  the  Mythology : 
as  such  he  seems  to  be  the  brother  of  K povos  a , but  really 
he  is  is  a form  of  K povos  /8'.  Further,  there  occur 

ix.  @o>0,  i.  e.  Thoth  or  Hermes  the  elder,  counsellor  of 
K povos,  perhaps  one  with  Xpvabop  or  nvoin/r  of  Generation 
VIII.  in  the  Genealogy. 

X.  A form  of  ’A povv,  under  Zevs  Aijpapovs  a late  son  of 
O vpavos  after  his  defeat,  born  in  the  house  of  Dagon  (Xep,?), 
brother  of  K povos  a , and  so  parallel  with  his  three  sons ; and 
one  therefore  with  that  one  of  them  who  is  named  "Apowos. 

xi.  Xojvj,  fH patcXrjs  son  of  'Apovv,  under  Melcarth  the 
Tyrian  Hercules,  son  of  Zevs  Arj/xapovs,  parallel  seemingly 
with  Miabop  and  2t jSv/c  sons  of  "A pwos,  but  really  perhaps 
parallel  with  Thoth  and  the  Cabiri,  a generation  lower. 

xii.  Perhaps  Tot»p,  'Ebceavos,  or  N«\oy,  under  the  Phoeni- 
cian Tlomos,  contemporary  of  the  sons  of  K povos  (2 . Also 
there  are  the  goddesses 

a.  [Trj  or  Arj/jL7)TTjpf  who  is  the  same  as  the  goddess  Mcut, 
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already  mentioned  above,  and  mother  and  consort  at  once  not 
of  Seb  but  of  Khem  or  Min,  who  is  Pan.] 

b.  Nutpe,  consort  of  Seb  (who  is  at  once  Uranus  and 
Cronus),  under  *P la  consort  of  Kpovos  a'. 

c.  Onka,  a Phoenician  goddess,  known  also  in  Egypt, 
under  fE<rrui,  named  by  Eusebius  as  consort  of  Ovpavo y. 

. d.  "A 6(op  the  elder,  ’A (ppoSirrj  Ovpavia,  under  Astarte 
daughter  of  Uranus. 

e.  KetO  under  'A6r)va  the  daughter  of  Kpovos  a. 

All  these,  and  others  not  clearly  identifiable  with  Egyptian 
names  or  deities,  are  either  merely  allegorical  personages, 
or  else  they  are  reduplications. 

VI.  'Apovvj  under  "Apwos  of  Generation  X.  in  the  Gene- 
alogy, son  of ’At porrjs  of  Generation  IX. ; and  under  K povos 
chief  of  the  three  sons  of  K povos  a,  deities  derived  from  the 
three  sons  of  Noah,  this  the  chief  of  them  being  Ham  or 
Chem. 

VII.  Tv<fx'ov,  under  B fj\os  second  son  of  K povos  a ; for 
“ Baal  ” is  also  in  Egyptian  a form  of  Typhon  ; but  by  name 
also,  as  the  second  of  the  three  aqueous  deities  contemporaries 
of  the  three  sons  of  K povos  ft,  viz.  Ylomos,  Tv<fxovt  N rjpsvs. 

VIII.  *£lpos,  i.e.  Horus  the  elder,  son,  not  grandson,  of 
Seb,  or  K povos  a ; under  'AttoWmv,  third  of  the  three  sons 
of  K povos  a. 

Supposing  this  list,  obtained  from  Sanchoniathon,  the  ear- 
liest as  is  thought  of  heathen  writers  (apart  from  any  hiero- 
glyphical  papyri  or  inscriptions  which  may  be  older),  to  contain 
the  chief  personages  of  the  mythology  as  it  was  left  by  Thoth 
himself,  we  may  discern  in  it  perhaps  those  VIII  greater  and 
more  ancient  Gods,  to  whom,  according  to  Herodotus,  Her- 
cules was  added  later,  with  three  others,  so  as  to  make  XII : 
and  the  name  of  Hercules  (Chons)  we  have  before  us  already. 
Another  name,  Osiris,  not  deified  it  seems  as  yet  by  Thoth, 
appears  nevertheless  uniformly  from  an  early  period  (seem- 
ingly from  200  years  before  the  head  of  Dyn.  XVIII.,  i.  e. 
from  about  B.  c.  2000,  if  on  the  altar  of  Pepi),  as  the  first  of 
the  three  sons  of  Seb,  in  the  place  where  we  find  in  Sancho- 
niathon Cronus  II.  or  Amoun.  Osiris  is  not  indeed  entirely 
absent  from  Sanchoniathon.  He  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
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successors  of  Thoth,  who  taught  and  added  to  his  mythology 
several  generations  after  him : but  as  it  is  added  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  “ brother  of  Canaan  the  first  Phoenician,”  we 
see  that  Osiris  (whether  the  name  be  etymologically  the  same 
or  not)  is  really  one  and  the  same  person  with  Misor,  the 
immediate  father  of  Thoth,  who  was  living  perhaps  still 
when  Thoth  compounded  his  mythology : but  after  some  few 
generations  later,  at  the  time  when  he  is  inconsistently  said  to 
have  lived,  he  was  himself  added  to  the  group  of  mythological 
deities,  probably  at  the  same  time  with  Hercules,  and  put 
up  into  the  place  of  KpoVoy  ft  or  ’A fiovv  ; and  Amoun,  even 
if  he  had  not  ranked  with  the  greater  Gods  already,  would 
by  inference  be  understood  to  belong  to  them,  since  Chons  or 
Hercules  was  his  son.  Having  still  a third  Egyptian  name, 
Thoth,  given  in  Sanchoniathon  to  a contemporary  and  coun- 
sellor of  the  elder  Cronus,  we  may  suppose  that  this  elder 
Thoth  was  also  advanced  at  the  same  time  with  Misor  and 
Chons,  the  name  perhaps  of  Thoth  having  been  given  to  him 
by  Thoth  the  son  of  Misor  on  account  of  the  propriety  of  its 
signification ; for  tat  or  thoth  signifies  hand , and  he  was  the 
hand  and  skill  which  devised  and  made  (as  the  pilot  in  Bero- 
sus  was  the  skill  and  power  which  animated  and  preserved) 
the  ark.  Or  he  may  have  been  originally  unnamed,  being  de- 
rived from  the  Xpvaoopor  Hvovyjr  of  Gen.  VIII.  in  the  Gene- 
alogy ; and  the  name  of  Thoth  the  son  of  Misor  may  have 
been  thrown  back  upon  him  from  the  similarity  of  his  cha- 
racter, so  that  Thoth  himself,  the  son  of  Misor,  besides  be- 
coming a Demigod  afterwards,  was  first  deified  in  him.  After 
these  three  there  remains  only  one  name  more  to  look  for, 
and  we  shall  have  found  in  Sanchoniathon  not  only  the  VIII 
but  all  the  XII  Gods  of  Herodotus.  And  as  we  find  in 
Sanchoniathon  not  only  Typhon  but  other  aqueous  deities, 
Pontus  the  elder  or  Poseidon,  and  Nereus,  it  is  probable  that 
these  saltwater  deities  may  have  been  for  the  maritime  Phoe- 
nicians the  representatives,  mulatis  mutandis , of  an  Egyptian 
freshwater  'flKsavos,  'loop,  or  Hapi,  the  Egyptians  owing 
everything  to  their  river,  but  regarding  the  salt  sea  as  an 
emblem  of  desolation,  and  salt  as  the  “ foam  of  Typhon.” 

As  for  the  six  consecutive  generations  of  Demigods  in  the 
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Chronicle  between  that  of  Thoth,  the  son  of  Misor,  and 
Menes,  we  have  certainly  no  regular  series  to  parallel  with 
them  from  Sanchoniathon ; still  we  have  a slight  compendious 
indication  of  nearly  as  many  generations  down  to  the  mention 
(the  addition,  as  we  understand  it)  of  Isiris  brother  of 
Canaan  in  the  Mythology;  and  this  we  may  suppose  was  at 
any  rate  not  later  than  the  time  of  Menes ; seeing  how  the 
name  of  his  son  Thoth  is  connected  with  the  first  dynasty 
of  Tanite  kings,  pervading  it  in  a manner  according  to  the 
list  of  Eratosthenes. 

II.  “’E\0a)v  6 K pbvos  (that  is,  Ham,  it  is  said)  sis  Notov 

'ycopav,  cnraaav  ttjv  Atymrrov  sBco/cs  6scp  Taavrcp,  enreos  fiacrl- 
Xstov  avreo  ysvrjrat.”  In  this  passage  Ham,  the  great  patriarch 
of  the  Egyptians,  is  represented  as  giving  Egypt  to  Thoth; 
as  if,  at  the  point  of  time  alluded  to,  Misor  was  already 
dead,  and  Ham  surviving ; while,  when  the  passage  itself 
was  written,  Thoth  himself  is  already  deified. 

“ Tavra  Be,  <f>Tjaif  7 rpcorot  rrcimcov  inrspvrjparLaamo  oi  £ 
SvSu*  7 raiSes  ¥Ldf3etpoL,  teal  oyBoos  avrebv  dBsXcf>bsyAcr/cXr]7ribsi 
ws  avrols  hsrslXaro  Ssos  Tdavros .” 


III.  [u’E/c  rovrcov  ysyovacrtv  srspoi  ot  /cal  fiordvas  svpov , 
/cal  ttjv  rcov  Ba/csrcbv  tacnv,  /cai  £7ra>fidy.”]  “ Oi  utt'o  rcov  Aioa- 
Kovpcdv  ” are  mentioned  also  as  building  ships  before  the  death 
of  Cronus,  after  the  foundation  of  By  bios. 

IV.  Oaftlcov  rty.] 

V.  u lavra  rravra  Oafiiawos  irals  irpcoros  rcov  drr  alcovos 
ysyovorcov&o  tv  l/ccov  'Ispocpdvrrjs  dXXrjyopijaas,  rolsrs  cf>vcn/cois 
/cal  KocrpiKols  rrdBscriv  dvapi^as,  rrapeBco/cs 

VI.  rots  opyicoai  /cal  rsXsrcov  Kardp^ovat  TJpocf/ijrais'  oi  Be, 
rov  rv<f)ov  avgstv  he  rravros  irrivoovmes, 

VII.  rots  avrebv  BtaB6)(ois  rrapsBoaav , 

VIII.  /cal  rots  ’irapsiad/crots  * wv  sis  rjv’laipLs  rcov y’ ypaptptdrcov 
evpsr/}]s,  aBsX<f>bs  Xra,  rov  rrpeorov  ptsrovopLaaBsvros  cl?oivi/cos .” 

So  that  this  mention  of  Osiris  is  put  in  at  least  the  sixth, 
but  very  probably  in  the  seventh  or  eighth,  generation  from 
Ham.  As  for  the  demigods  of  the  popular  mythology 
which  grew  up  after  Thoth  during  these  six  generations,  wo 
can  name  some  of  them  with  certainty,  as  Manetho  or  his 
re-editors  in  their  lists  give  names  which  wc  have  not  yet 
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found,  and  which  in  some  of  those  lists  are  expressly  named 
*H fitdsoi,  though  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  their 
number  was  ever  exactly  eight . Thoth  himself  appears  at 
their  head,  then  Anubis,  Anhour,  who  is  Mars,  and  an 
Apollo,  who  may  be  Horus  son  of  Isis.  They  name  also 
*A fifxuiv  and  Z-.vs  and  fH paK\rjst  which  seem  more  doubtful, 
2w<rof,  who  may  be  Su,  son  of  the  Sun,  and  T lOogs.  One 
might  conjecture  that  Sou^oc,  or  Sebek,  in  later  time  at  least, 
would  be  added ; and  the  name  'AcrfcXrpnbs  occurring  for  the 
youngest  of  the  Phoenician  K ufieipoi,  we  should  expect  to  find 
Imhotep  in  a corresponding  place  among  the  popular  demi- 
gods or  K dfieipoL  of  Egypt  Four  Bulls  appear  with  reigns 
among  the  fragments  of  the  Turin  Papyrus ; but  the  deifica- 
tion of  the  sacred  animals,  according  to  Manetho,  took  place 
only  under  the  kings,  after  Menes.  Also  in  the  same  MS. 
it  seems  that  a Ifoms  wtw  named  as  the  last  of  tire  divine 
Kilors,  immediately  before  Menes. 

The  myth  of  Uranus  and  Cronus,  which  had  spread 
to  the  Greeks  before  the  time  of  Hesiod,  is  parallel  in 
some  respects  to  that  of  Typhon  and  Osiris,  which  seems 
to  have  supplanted  it  at  a later  date  than  that  of  the  first 
composition  of  the  Hermetic  books.  The  difference  between 
the  two  is  this,  that  while  the  myth  of  Uranus  and  Cronus 
refers  only  to  the  enemy,  the  evil,  and  the  strife  connected 
with  the  Flood  and  the  origin  of  the  existing  world  (and  to 
this,  as  we  have  seen,  the  earliest  mythology  of  Thoth  was 
confined),  the  later  myth  of  Osiris,  Isis,  Typhon,  and  Horus 
(connected  with  whom  we  first  find  Anubis  the  successor  of 
Thoth),  is  the  embodiment  of  a much  more  ancient  story 
connected  similarly  with  the  beginning  of  the  antediluvian 
world.  It  may  sound  paradoxical  at  first  to  hear  it  said  that 
the  later  event  was  supplanted  by  the  earlier,  the  Flood  by 
the  Fall ; but  with  a little  reflection  we  shall  see  that  this 
may  well  have  been.  Sin  and  its  punishment,  w ith  what- 
ever age  connected,  were  disagreeable  subjects,  which  sinners 
would  at  all  times  ignore  and  forget  if  they  could.  But  in 
the  first  generations  after  the  Flood,  to  ignore  or  forget  that 
tremendous  catastrophe  was  plainly  impossible.  The  recom- 
mencement of  mankind  from  a single  father,  and  a single 
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family,  while  that  father  and  his  sons  were  still  living,  must 
have  been  the  great  fact  ever  present  to  the  imaginations  of 
all;  wdiile  the  true  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  old  world 
must  have  been  known  with  a painful  distinctness  to  the  first 
authors  of  apostasy  in  the  new.  The  story  of  the  Fall,  the 
original  source  of  all  death  and  misery,  even  if  misrepre- 
sented, as  it  was  in  later  fables,  with  a blasphemous  trans- 
position of  parts  and  characters,  could  offer  but  poor  comfort 
in  reproduction  by  natural  generation,  and  in  the  hope  of 
Borne  future  antichrist,  to  a race  which  had  almost  witnessed 
the  Flood ; while  the  source  and  sting  of  death,  and  of  the 
Flood  itself,  lying  in  the  original  transgression,  the  sensitive- 
ness of  sinners  may  have  concentrated  itself  upon  the  Fall, 
which  last  its  actual  remoteness,  and  the  nearer,  engrossing, 
and  overwhelming  fact  of  the  destruction  and  recommence- 
ment of  the  world,  helped  to  hide  from  view.  The  Flood 
too,  much  more  than  the  Fall,  was  capable  of  being  repre- 
sented in  a light  favourable  to  self-complacency.  For  carnal 
and  irreligious  men  it  might  be  said  that  man  by  his  foresight 
and  slcill  had  surmounted  the  utmost  malice  of  his  enemy,  sur- 
viving  even  the  confusion  of  the  elements,  the  war  of  heaven 
against  earth,  and  the  reabsorption  of  the  world  into  primaeval 
Chaos.  But  as  time  went  on,  and  the  newness  of  the  exist- 
ing world  was  less  felt,  as  successive  generations  left  further 
and  further  behind  them  that  mountainous  fact  which  at 
first  had  hidden  all  the  past,  older  facts  of  human  history  even 
more  momentous  than  the  Flood  itself  would  begin,  like 
higher  but  more  distant  mountains,  to  re-appear ; till  at 
length  the  relative  proportion  of  the  Flood  was  so  lessened 
by  distance,  that  it  became  possible  even  to  ignore  and  to 
forget  it  as  a particular  fact,  a disagreeable  fact,  in  history, 
just  as  the  overthrow  in  the  Bed  Sea  was  forgotten  and 
ignored ; while  the  existence  of  disorder  in  nature  animate 
and  inanimate,  and  of  enmity,  suffering,  and  death,  in  one 
word,  of  evil,  in  the  moral  world,  was  a permanent  fact 
which  met  the  eye  and  mind  everywhere,  and  required  to  be 
accounted  for : and  whatever  account  were  given  of  it,  the 
story  must  from  its  very  nature  go  back  virtually  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  old  world  and  the  first  origin  of  mankind. 
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Death,  being  universal,  must  have  begun  in  the  first 
father ; and  there  must  have  been  some  other  enemy , not  a 
man,  to  slay  him : and  as  he  still  lives  in  posterity,  he  had  a 
son  by  the  first  mother  to  survive,  and  in  some  sense  to  avenge 
him.  Men  also,  in  the  plural,  being  at  variance,  naturally 
hostile,  brother  striving  against  brother,  and  brother  slaying 
brother,  the  parts  divided  between  the  first  man  and  some 
other  enemy  will,  in  the  first  generation  springing  from 
him,  be  divided  between  the  first  brothers.  These  essential 
elements  of  the  story  being  reproduced  perpetually,  mutatis 
mutandis , in  successive  generations,  a myth  embodying  them 
might  approach  very  closely  to  historical  truth  without  de- 
riving either  its  names  or  incidents  from  historical  tradition 
oral  or  written.  The  Egyptian  mythology  seems  in  its 
historical  basis  to  have  been  in  the  first  instance  (as  has  been 
said  above)  wholly  postdiluvian;  and  its  human  ancestor, 
K povos  a! , in  the  first  instance  could  be  no  other  than  Noah, 
there  being  no  other  ancestor  probably  in  the  existing  world 
who  had  died  when  it  was  composed.  Some  time  later  Ham 
or  Cronus  II.,  the  ancestor  of  the  Egyptians  and  Canaanites, 
supplanted  his  father  as  absolute  and  universal  ancestor, 
leaving  to  Noah,  between  the  race  of  Cain  above  and  the 
race  of  Ham  below  the  Flood,  only  that  character  of  the  un- 
natural father,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Uranus. 
The  germ  of  this  is  perhaps  traceable  in  Sanchoniathon,  who 
makes  K povo?  a!  suspect  his  brother  and  his  children,  and  slay 
some  of  them  “so  as  to  astound  the  Gods.”  But  in  the  form 
in  which  the  Greeks  received  and  preserved  it  this  idea  is 
expanded,  and  becomes  the  most  important  part  of  the  myth, 
Cronus  II.,  or  Zeus,  i.e.  Ham,  ’A/xoOv  of  the  Egyptians,  de- 
throning his  real  father  Cronus  I.  or  Noah,  just  as  Cronus  I. 
before  him  had  dethroned  his  mythical  father  Uranus.  And 
so  elastic  is  the  character  of  the  mythical  ancestor,  that  he  is 
equally  capable  of  taking  up  into  himself  what  is  historically 
later,  or  running  back  himself  into  what  is  historically  older. 
Thus  in  Sanchoniathon  even  Cronus  I.  (before  Ham  has  dis- 
tinctly supplanted  him),  the  first  ancestor  and  great  god  of 
the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians,  is  made  to  be  one  with  Abra- 
ham, .and,  by  a confusion  of  Abraham  with  Israel,  even  with 
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Jacob,  sacrificing  his  only  son  ’Isoi^  (i.  c.  ’ Ayairip-bv),  after 
the  fashion  of  later  Phoenician  kings,  to  his  father  Uranus, 
and  circumcising  himself  and  his  family.  And  yet  again  the 
son  of  this  Cronus,  Cronus  II.  or  Ham,  a little  later  is 
carried  back  and  identified  with  Uranus  and  Elioun,  i.  c. 
with  antediluvian  Man,  and  with  Adam  himself : and  Osiris 
his  son,  the  father  of  Thoth,  having  been  put  up  into  the 
place  vacated  by  his  father,  becomes  by  his  father’s  elevation 
to  the  head  of  the  antediluvian  world,  the  first  brother  (i.  e. 
Abel)  who  was  slain,  of  the  three  brothers  the  sons  of 
Adam.  And  the  idea  of  Humanity  slain  by  its  enemy  having 
once  been  attached  to  the  name  of  Osiris  as  son  of  Cronus 
and  brother  of  Typhon,  it  followed  lastly,  since  Humanity  had 
already  been  slain  in  the  father  before  it  was  slain  in  a son, 
and  by  an  enemy  not  human  before  it  was  slain  by  a literal 
brother,  to  exalt  Osiri^  in  virtue  of  his  connection  with 
Humanity  as  slain,  to  be  himself  the  protoplast,  and  so  iden- 
tical with  Cronus  himself,  and  the  source  with  his  consort 
Isis  of  that  personification  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  Seb  and 
Nutpe,  of  which  Osiris  with  his  two  brothers  Typhon  and 
IIorus,.or  with  his  brother  Typhon,  is  ordinarily  in  the  later 
mythology  named  the  son. 

When  the  viii  Demigods  of  the  Chronicle,  instead  of 
being  each  one  of  them  by  himself  a dynasty,  like  the  XIII 
Gods  preceding,  arc  put  all  of  them  into  one  dynasty,  XV, 
this,  as  has  been  noticed  above,  is  so  arranged,  in  order  to 
suit  the  short  space  of  217  years,  into  which  they  are  all 
compressed  by  reckoning  all  the  time  of  their  survival,  and 
158  years  more,  to  the  XIII  antediluvian  Gods.  Else,  if  the 
viii  had  had  the  whole  space  they  really  cover  allowed 
them,  viz.  (658  -f  217  = ) 875  years,  with  an  average  of 
109£  years  each,  they  might  have  claimed  to  be  each  one 
of  them  a dynasty  by  himself,  with  almost  as  much  reason  as 
the  XIII  Gods  preceding. 

The  443  years  “ of  the  Cycle  ” having  no  place  chronolo- 
gically where  they  stand,  it  would  be  needless  to  mention 
them  again  here,  were  it  not  that  they  are  also  described  as 
fifteen  generations , and  so  seem  to  add  fifteen  to  the  series  of 
human  generations  from  Cronus  to  Nectanebo.  But  in 
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truth  they  are  not  to  be  reckoned  any  more  than  that  “ gene- 
ration ” of  the  Sun-God  which  stands  first  of  all.  These 
fifteen  generations  share  the  nature  of  the  443  years  to  which 
they  belong*  It  is  only  to  give  this  space  of  time  thrown 
up  a certain  similarity  to  the  rest  above  and  below  it,  that  it 
is  thus  distributed  into  fifteen  generations  at  29£  years  each, 
the  generations  being,  like  the  years  themselves,  merely  no- 
minal, and  at  the  epoch  of  the  Chronicle  as  yet  future.  And 
if  those  who  have  been  misled  by  these  generations  had  been 
more  attentive,  they  might  have  seen  in  the  very  fact  that 
these  alone  out  of  all  the  cxin  are  neither  indicated  to  be 
reigns , nor  referred  to  any  one  of  the  XXX  Dynasties,  a hint 
of  their  real  nature,  over  and  above  that  direct  information 
which  is  given  respecting  them,  when  they  are  described  as 
years  or  generations  “ of  the  Sothic  Cycle.” 

So  then  in  all,  before  the  commencement  of  the  monarchy, 
we  have  xv  dynasties,  one  of  the  Sun-god,  xtii  of  as  many 
antediluvian  patriarchs  called  Gods,  and  the  fifteenth  of  vm 
postdiluvian  Demigods  ; and  37  generations,  from  which  one 
of  the  Sun-god  and  15  merely  nominal  being  subtracted,  the 
remaining  21  are  human, covering (2922  + 217  = )3139  vague 
years  of  Egyptian  reckoning,  from  the  beginning  to  Menes. 

To  come  at  last  to  that  part  of  the  Chronicle  which  gives, 
in  xv  more  dynasties  and  76  generations  or  reigns,  the  1881 
(vague)  years  of  the  monarchy  from  Menes  to  Nectanebo : — 
Its  essential  idea  requiring  the  exhibition  of  a certain  con- 
tinuous space  of  time,  and  nothing  more,  it  would  necessarily 
in  its  dynasties  and  generations  or  reigns,  whether  of  Gods, 
Demigods,  or  Kings,  be  strictly  successive : and  having  once 
exhibited  that  succession  of  time  which  it  needed,  it  would 
be  little  likely  to  touch  parenthetically  on  any  of  those 
historical  details  which  were  foreign  to  its  purpose.  Thus, 
if  it  were  the  case  in  early  times  in  Egypt,  as  in  other  neigh- 
bouring countries,  that  there  were  a number  of  kings  at  once 
reigning  in  different  parts,  in  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper 
Egypt  (and  we  have  the  express  testimony  of  Manetho  and 
of  others  that  this  was  so),  the  author  of  the  Chronicle 
would  have  for  those  early  times  to  make  out  his  consecutive 
series  either  from  the  kings  of  some  one  Egyptian  kingdom. 
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or  from  those  of  a number  of  dynasties  which  successively 
obtained  pre-eminence.  And  in  doing  this,  if  he  did  not 
find  ready  to  his  hand  at  every  time  a distinct  and  recognised 
supremacy  of  one  kingdom  over  the  rest,  he  would  have  to 
elect;  and  if  it  should  have  happened  that  the  chief  sove- 
reignty during  any  space  of  time  attached  rather  to  personal 
character  than  to  any  one  family  or  local  capital,  he  would 
for  this  space  of  time  be  obliged,  perhaps,  to  put  together 
into  one  dynasty  of  his  own  a succession  of  kings  not  be- 
longing to  the  same  family  or  capital,  nor  occurring  together 
as  one  series  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand,  as  it  was  clearly 
irrelevant  to  his  purpose  either  to  exaggerate  or  curtail  the 
times  of  the  monarchy  or  its  subdivisions ; and  the  details  of 
history,  even  so  far  as  they  were  unavoidably  alluded  to, 
were  only  incidentally  connected  with  his  purpose  ; we  have 
no  reason  to  suspect  his  estimate  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
monarchy,  whether  always  united  from  the  first,  or  in  early 
times  subdivided ; unless,  indeed,  there  be  any  thing  to  throw 
a doubt  either  on  his  personal  ability  or  means  of  informa- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  when  any  native  author,  such  as 
Manetho  or  Berosus,  makes  the  national  history  his  professed 
subject,  and  offers  it  to  the  notice  of  foreigners,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  he  will  exaggerate  rather  than  curtail  the  pre- 
tensions of  his  nation  both  to  antiquity  and  to  every  other 
pre-eminence  worthy  of  admiration. 

In  the  list  of  xv  dynasties  of  kings  made  out  by  the  author 
of  the  Chronicle,  on  the  principle  above  stated,  each  dynasty 
is  designated  from  the  capital  or  nationality  of  its  kings,  and 
has  added  to  this  designation  the  number  of  its  generations 
(not  necessarily  identical  with  that  of  its  actual  reigns  as 
known  from  other  sources),  and  lastly  the  sum  of  its  dura- 
tion stated  in  complete  years.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  form  in 
which  it  has  readied  us.  Only  it  is  remarkable  that  one 
dynasty  of  the  xv,  numbered  as  XXVII,  is  altogether  ano- 
nymous, and  is  named  merely  to  be  coupled  with  that  of  the 
Persians,  and  to  be  passed  over  without  specifying  either  the 
capital  or  nationality  of  its  kings,  the  number  of  its  genera- 
tions, or  the  sum  of  its  years.  The  sum  of  its  years,  indeed, 
184,  it  is  easy  to  supply  from  the  total  sums  of  30,525  for  the 
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aTroKaTaaTCKTis,  and  1881  for  the  monarchy ; and  the  number 
of  its  generations  would  have  been  recoverable  with  equal 
ease  and  certainty  from  the  sum  total  of  cxm,  but  for  the 
accident  that  the  number  of  generations  is  wanting  not  only 
to  this  one  dynasty,  but  also  to  another,  XXIX,  from  which 
it  has  dropped  out  probably  by  mere  accident.  So  that  all 
wre  can  collect  for  certain  in  the  first  instance  is,  that  the 
generations  of  the  two  dynasties  XXVII  and  XXIX  are 
together  seven.  Further,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  average 
length  of  the  generations  in  the  xv  dynasties  is  by  no 
means  uniform,  but  of  mixed  and  artificial  adjustment,  so 
as  neither  to  represent  the  number  of  actual  kings  when 
there  chanced  to  be  any  very  short  reigns,  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  add  kings  when  the  reigns  were  really  long,  merely 
to  prevent  long  reigns,  or  years  of  anarchy  or  usurpation 
thrown  in,  affecting  the  average.  Thus,  in  Dynasty  XXVIII 
of  Persians,  where  Manetho  names  vm  kings,  the  Chroni- 
cle, like  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  has  only  v generations: 
and  though  none  are  named,  it  manifestly  alludes  to  the 
five  kings  Cambyses,  Darius,  Xerxes,  Artaxerxes,  and 
Nothus,  consolidating  with  theirs  the  short  reigns  of  the  false 
Smerdis,  Artabanus,  Xerxes  II.,  wad  Sogdianus^  So  too 
usurpers,  queens,  regents,  and  even  collaterals,  who  reigned 
without  being  distinct  generations,  may  sometimes  be 
omitted.  Another  cause  affecting  the  average  length  of 
the  reigns  in  different  dynasties  is  this,  that  years  of  con- 
fusion, or  of  a doubtful  character,  are  added  sometimes  to 
that  dynasty  to  which  they  chronologically  adhere.  So  the 
time  of  anarchy  or  dodecarchy,  or  continuance  of  Ethiopian 
influence,  (for  Herodotus  gives  his  Ethiopian  “ above  50 
years,”)  is  manifestly  prefixed  to  the  Memphitico-Saite 
Dynasty  XXVI,  founded  by  Psammitichus  I. 

Without  closer  inquiry  into  the  causes  affecting  its  vari- 
ations, the  average  length  of  reigns  or  generations,  as  it  stands 
in  each  dynasty,  is  as  follows:  In  Dyn.  XVI,  8 generations  in 
190  years  have  33$  years  each ; in  XVII,  4 in  103  have  25$  ; 
in  XVIII 14  in  348, have  25;  in  XIX,  5 in  194  have  39  years 
each;  in  XX,  8 in  228  have  28^  each;  in  XXI,  6 in  121 
have  20  each;  in  XXII,  3 iu  48  have  16  each ; in  XXIII, 
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2 in  19  have  9J  each ; in  XXIV,  3 in  44  have  14§  each; 
in  XXV,  3 in  44  have  14*  each;  in  XXVI, 7 in  177  have  25f 
each ; in  XXVI T,  4 (as  we  conjecturally  supply)  in  184  have 
46  each ; in  XXVIII,  5 in  124  have  25  each ; in  XXIX, 

3 (as  we  conjecturally  restore)  in  39  have  13;  and  lastly, 
in  XXX,  one  generation  has  18  years.  Or,  if  any  one 
rather  suppose  that  the  anonymous  Dynasty  XXVII  has  5 or 
6 generations,  with  an  average  of  37  or  30*  years,  he  must 
give  Dyn.  XXIX  2 generations  with  19^  years  each,  or  only 
one  with  39  years.  Putting  all  the  xv  dynasties  together, 
the  76  generations  of  kings  from  Mencs  to  Nectanebo  have 
one  with  another  in  1881  years  an  average  of  24*  each. 

But  we  have  still  to  inquire  what  may  be  the  proper 
local  or  national  designation  of  the  anonymous  Dynasty 
XXVII?  and  further,  what  may  be  its  true  place?  for  the 
Memphitico-Saite  dynasty  preceding,  and  the  Persian  follow- 
ing it,  belong  both  of  them  to  times  during  which  Egypt 
w’as  known  to  the  Greeks ; and  manifestly  there  is  no  room 
lor  any  dynasty  at  all,  still  less  for  one  with  184  years,  either 
between  Dyn.  XXVI  and  the  Persians,  or  between  the  Per- 
sians and  Dyn.  XXIX.  So  Dyn.  XXVII  has  either  been 
stripped  of  all  particulars  and  misplaced  by  a complication  of 
accidents,  or  it  has  been  made  anonymous  and  all  but 
suppressed,  and  coupled  with  the  dynasty  of  the  Persian 
fire-worshippers,  under  whom  Egypt  had  suffered  so  much, 
and  whom  the  Macedonians  had  overthrown,  purposely. 
That  this  last  is  really  the  case  we  cannot  doubt,  when 
we  reflect  that  Dyn.  XVIII  is  known  to  have  been 
preceded  by  a dynasty  of  “ strangers,”  Shepherds,  who  ac- 
cording to  Manetho  “ took  Memphis,  made  both  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt  tributary,  and  held  the  native  kings  in  their 
hands  ; ” while,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  memory  of  those 
Memphite  kings  who  were  contemporaries  and  vassals  of  the 
Shepherds  was  so  odious  to  the  later  Egyptians,  that  they 
did  not  willingly  so  much  as  name  them.  And  Josephus, 
quoting  not  from  Manetho  as  re-edited  by  others,  but  from 
the  original  Manetho  himself,  gives  us  six  Shepherd  kings, 
with  their  names  and  years,  as  immediately  preceding  in 
Manetho  another  scries  identifiable  with  Dynasties  XVIII 
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and  XIX  of  the  Chronicle.  Dyn.  XXVII  then  of  the 

Chronicle  is  to  be  put  up  to  its  true  place  between  XVII 

and  XVIII,  and  filled  up  thus:  “vE7raTa  [which  properly, 

however,  should  have  been  irf~\  Bvvaareta  WoiyAvwv  [FlaX^u- 

otivcov,  'Apdftoov,  or  Q>oivi/c<ov]  i-evcov  /3a<Ti\Jcov,  yevecov  B",  etcov 

fmB  .”  It  is  true  that  Josephus,  as  has  just  been  said,  gives 

from  Manetho  not  4 but  6 kings,  who  are  not  at  all  too 

many  for  184  years  (they  have  according  to  Manetho 

259.10m.) ; and  we  know  that  in  other  dynasties,  as  in  XVI*?f  Itt  ^ ikttlui  I t f 

Manetho  has  preserved  the  true  number  of  kings,  while 

adding  to  their  years,  so  as  to  justify  a suspicion  that  here 

also  his  6 kings  may  be  the  true  number,  and  his  sum  of 

259. 10m.  for  their  years  an  exaggeration.  But  on  the  other 

hand  Manetho  has  4 kings  for  only  a part  (20  or  21  years) 

of  the  39  years  of  Dyn.  XXIX ; and  only  one  of  these  4 

has  so  short  a reign  as  would  certainly  be  suppressed  in  the 

Chronicle ; while  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Shepherds, 

if  really  strangers,  may  have  settled  in  the  Delta  some  time 

before  they  “ took  Memphis  ” and  became  lords  paramount 

of  all  Egypt : and  their  kings  seem,  from  other  indications, 

to  have  been  longlived.  So  it  may  be  safest  to  leave  both 

the  names  and  the  figures  of  Manetho  as  they  stand  in 

Josephus,  only  borrowing  from  them  the  last  184  years 

of  the  last  four  of  the  six  reigns,  to  form  Dynasty  XXVII  of 

the  Chronicle. 

Having  thus  restored  and  filled  up  the  dynasties,  we  may 
consider  their  general  order  and  designations,  noticing  first, 
that  the  Chronicle  seems  to  describe  all  the  native  dynasties 
from  their  capitals,  naming  not  always  the  city  with  which 
.any  family  of  kings  was  directly  connected  by  origin,  or 
which  they  preferred  to  be  their  personal  residence,  but 
rather  that  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  permanent  capitals 
of  Lower,  Middle,  or  Upper  Egypt,  with  which  their  own 
city,  if  different,  was  more  naturally  connected.  In  this 
way  the  author,  speaking  generally,  recognises  only  three 
great  capitals,  viz.  those  of  Tanis,  Memphis,  and  Thebes : 
and  in  introducing  these  three,  he  seems  to  follow  a certain 
order  of  historical  succession.  The  monarchy,  according  to 
the  Chronicle,  begins  not  from  any  inconsiderable  place  in 
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Upper  Egypt,  exhibiting  no  traces  of  having  ever  been  a 
capital,  nor  from  the  unexplained  migration  of  some  citizen 
of  such  a place  to  found  the  first  dynasty  in  Lower  Egypt, 
and  reign  with  his  successors  in  a capital  from  which  they 
are  not  named;  but  it  begins  from  Tunis,  the  Zoan  of 
Sacred  Scripture,  in  the  Delta,  a city  which  still  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans  showed  traces  of  its  ancient  greatness.  And 
with  this  the  notices  of  Sacred  Scripture  agree,  recording 
in  the  history  of  Abram  how  Hebron,  where  he  found  the 
children  of  Ileth,  had  been  built  somewhat  earlier,  “ nine 
years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt,”  as  if  Zoan  were  then  the 
Egyptian  city  of  most  note  for  power  and  antiquity. 
And  even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Moses,  under  the  first  kings 
of  Dyn.  XVIII,  the  miracles  preceding  the  Exodus  are  con- 
nected, not  with  Memphis,  still  less  with  Thebes  ; but  with 
“the  land  of  Zoan,”  and  “th^  field  of  Zoan.”  And  even^' 
Manetho  himself^  whose  designation  of  Menes  as  0m tt)9, 
Ssivirrjs,  or  Seeivlttjs  (possibly  a purposed  variation  from 
Tavinji),  has  led  all  later  writers  into  error  on  this  important 
point,  goes  much  further  by  the  details  which  he  relates  to 
show  that  the  Egyptian  monarchy  began  from  Tanis,  if 
we  are  to  choose  between  Tanis  and  This  (Teni,)  than 
any  mere  name,  even  if  This  were  ever  so  clearly  and 
uniformly  written  from  the  first,  could  go  towards  proving 
the  contrary.  For  after  Menes,  who,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, founded  Memphis,  Manetho  relates  of  the  second 
king  of  his  first  dynasty  of  Thinites,  Athothis,  that  he 
built  the  palace  there,  and  of  the  fourth  king,  that  he 
began  the  earliest  of  the  pyramids  at  K (Ka-khcm  ?) 
which  is  intelligible  enough  if  the  development  of  Egypt 
was  from  the  north  southwards ; the  first  offshoot  from  Tanis 
being  Heliopolis,  on  the  same  eastern  side  of  the  Nile,  then 
Memphis  growing  up  as  its  cemetery  on  the  opposite  western 
side,  and  precisely  for  that  reason  because  it  was  to  the  west, 
under  the  Libyan  hill.  There  being  neither  rocks  nor 
quarries  about  Tanis,  to  move  up  to  the  vicinity  of  Heliopolis 
and  Memphis,  where  they  had  both  the  mountain  on  the 
eastern  side  for  quarrying,  and  the  desert  sand  and  hill  on 
the  west  side  for  burial,  was  natural:  and  so  the  earliest  kings 
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having  built  only  with  bricks  of  earth,  a later  king  may  have 
“introduced  the  use  of  squared  stones.”  But,  if  they  had  been 
reigning  at  This  or  Abydos  from  the  first,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  they  should  have  moved  down  to  the  vicinity  of  Mem- 
phis to  seek  a place  either  for  their  quarries  or  their  tombs. 
Again,  under  a very  early  king,  Boethos  or  Bochos,  second 
of  his  second  dynasty  of  Thinites,  Manetho  records  the 
deification  of  the  bulls  Apis  and  Mnevis  of  Memphis  and 
Heliopolis,  and  of  the  goat  of  Mendes ; and  the  opening  of 
a chasm  by  an  earthquake  near  Bubastis,  these  four  places 
being  all  within  the  same  part  of  Egypt  with  the  capital,  if 
Tanis  were  then  the  capital,  but  quite  remote  from  This  or 
Abydos.  And  the  Phoenician  Sanchoniathon,  as  we  have  seen, 
relates  that  Cronus,  i.  e.  Ham,  **  going  southwards”  (from 
Phoenicia),  “gave  Egypt  to  Thoth,  the  son  of  Misor,  to  be  his 
kingdom,”  hinting  plainly  that  its  settlement  and  the  origin  of 
its  monarchy  was  from  the  north.  So  strong,  indeed,  are  the 
indications  from  on  all  sides,  that  even  they  who  persist  in 
making  Dyn.  XVI  of  the  Chronicle,  and  I and  II  of  the  Ma- 
netho of  Africanus  and  Eusebius,  to  be  Thinite,  explain  away 
their  own  supposition  by  allowing  that  the  capital  of  all  these 
early  kings  was  in  lower  Egypt : only,  they  say,  it  is  possible 
that  Menes,  and  in  him  his  successors,  were  by  family  origin 
from  This.  But  the  Chronicle  certainly  does  not  name  its 
dynasties  from  the  origin  of  individuals,  nor  even  from  the 
favourite  residences  or  birth-places  of  their  kings ; but 
beginning  from  Tanis  in  the  north  it  moves  southwards  in  its 
second  dynasty  of  kings  (Dyn.  XVII)  to  Memphis : and 
even  its  fourth,  Dynasty  XVIII  (the  shepherds  of  XXVII 
being  the  third),  is  still  called  “ Memphite,”  no  doubt  for 
some  reason  allowable  in  the  eyes  of  a native  of  Lower 
Egypt,  though  it  is  more  commonly  and  more  properly  called 
Diospolite  ; while  the  Memphite  priests  who  conversed  with 
Herodotus  thought  they  had  some  pretext  for  ignoring  it 
altogether  as  Ethiopian;  an  astonishing  hint  of  the  depth  and 
tenacity  of  the  jealousies  subsisting  between  the  ancient 
capitals  ages  after  they  had  both  been  to  a great  extent  sup- . 
planted  by  other  cities.  Dynasties  XIX  and  XX  are  in  the 
Chronicle  Diospolitan.  In  XXI  the  kings  arc  again  from 
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Lower  Egypt ; and  though  we  know  from  other  sources  that 
they  really  made  Bubastis  their  chief  residence  and  capital, 
and  left  there  their  chief  monuments,  the  dynasty  is  named 
in  the  Chronicle  Tanite,  from  Tanis,  the  elder  capital  of  that 
part  of  Egypt  to  which  Bubastis  belonged.  In  like  manner 
Dynasties  XXII,  XXIX,  and  XXX,  are  all  named 
Tanite,  though  there  may  have  been  some  family  connection 
of  the  kings  of  XXIX  with  Mendes,  and  of  XXX  with 
Sebennys,  so  as  to  afford  later  writers,  such  as  Manetho  the 
Sebennyte,  and  Ptolemy  the  Mendesian,  some  colour  for 
complimenting  their  native  cities  by  giving  titles  from  them 
to  the  last  two  dynasties.  Sais  being  on  the  western  arm 
of  the  Nile,  the  kings  of  Dynasty  XXVI  of  the  Chronicle, 
nidisputably  Saites  by  origin,  residence,  and  burial,  arc 
named  by  it  Memphites ; and  undoubtedly  Memphis  under 
them,  as  Tanis  under  the  Bubastites,  retained  its  ancient 
honour  and  titular  primacy  ; and  they  left  monuments,  as  is 
related  by  Herodotus,  no  less  at  Memphis  than  at  Sais.  The 
only  exception  to  his  general  method  of  designating  the 
dynasties  admitted  by  the  author  of  the  Chronicle  is  in  the 
case  of  Dyn.  XXIV,  which  he  names  from  the  personal 
connection  of  its  kings,  Saite  ; but  his  special  motive  for 
doing  this  is  discernible.  It  is  a feeling  like  that  which 
made  him  all  but  suppress  the  dynasty  of  the  Shepherds : for 
Bocchoris,  who  lost  miserably  his  kingdom  and  his  life,  being 
burned  alive  by  the  Ethiopian  Sabaco,  could  do  no  credit  to 
any  of  the  ancient  capitals : it  was  better,  therefore,  to  con- 
fine such  a reign  and  family  to  its  own  local  origin  and 
connection. 

Of  the  40  years  between  Nectancbo  and  the  Lagidac  and 
the  443  between  b c.  305  and  a.i>.  139  thrown  up;  of  the 
reasons  for  throwing  them  up  not  in  one  sura  but  separately, 
indicating  the  443  years,  and  describing  them  as  belonging 
to  “ the  Cycle,”  and  as  being  (i.  e.  being  equal  to)  xv  genera- 
tions, but  neither  making  any  generation  of  the  40  nor 
distinguishing  them  at  all ; as  also  of  the  proof  that  the  in- 
terval between  Nectancbo  and  b.c.  305  is  really  intended  by 
the  author  of  the  Chronicle  to  be  40  years,  and  the  epoch 
of  the  conquest  by  Ochus  to  be  b.c.  345,  enough  has  been 
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said  above.  It  has  also  been  noticed  how  the  presence  of  an 
addition  of  precisely  40  years  in  the  years  reckoned  to  the 
XIII  Gods  by  the  Chronicle,  is  incidentally  revealed  by  the 
structure  of  that  earlier  scheme  of  the  aTroKaTucrracns,  which 
made  24  cycles  of  month-years  out  of  two  of  full,  and  ended 
its  25tli  cycle  at  b.c.  1322.  To  these  topics  then  we  need 
not  return  in  detail.  But,  as  the  result  and  conclusion  of 
this  whole  examination  of  the  Chronicle,  we  shall  apply  the 
Egyptian  scale  of  the  Chronicle  to  that  sacred  scale  which 
we  have  obtained  from  the  Scriptures  and  Josephus,  so 
that  the  true  expiration  of  the  443  years  of  the  twenty-fifth 
cycle,  and  the  end  of  the  last  day  of  the  epagomente  of  tho 
Egyptian  vague  year,  may  coincide  with  some  point  in  the 
morning  of  July  20  of  the  Julian  year  after  Christ  139,  ac- 
cording to  the  vulgar  era.  Then,  reducing  the  Egyptian  vague 
years  to  J ulian  by  marking  the  first  of  Thoth  one  day  later 
in  the  J ulian  calendar  every  fourth  year  as  we  go  backward, 
and  having  thus  gone  up  with  a joint  synchronistic  reckoning 
in  terms  of  the  Julian  calendar  from  a.d.  139,  b.c.  305,  and 
b.c.  345,  to  Thoth  1,  coinciding  with  April  24,  in  the  Julian 
year  b.c.  5355,  we  shall  then  add,  for  convenience,  to  our 
sacred  scale  those  6 years  by  which  the  Egyptian  scale  seems 
to  exceed  the  sum  of  Josephus,  and  to  agree  with  that  of 
the  LXX.  for  the  time  before  the  Flood.  Thus  our  sacred 
reckoning,  instead  of  falling  short  of  the  head  of  the  Egyp- 
tian by  5 years  and  some  4 months,  will  accompany  the 
Egyptian  up  to  its  head  at  Thoth  1,  coinciding  with  April 
26,  in  the  Julian  year  b.c.  5361,  and  rise  some  8 months 
higher  to  the  autumn  preceding,  in  b.c.  5362,  these  8 months 
being  a fraction  cut  off  by  the  Egyptians  in  order  to  begin 
with  the  first  day  of  their  vague  year.  This  being  done,  we 
may  re-descend  the  combined  scale  from  April  26,  B.C.  5361, 
noticing  as  we  go  the  more  important  dates  and  synchronisms, 
which  will  come  out  as  follows : — 

First,  instead  of  the  true  date  of  the  end  of  the  year  of 
the  Flood,  in  Sept.  B.c.  3100,  or  of  the  last  survivor  of  the 
patriarchs  born  before  the  Flood  (in  B.c.  2600),  or  that  of  the 
Dispersion,  or  of  the  Settlement  of  Egypt,  being  marked, 
2920  Julian  years,  a space  equal  to  two  Sothic  cycles,  are 
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given  by  the  Egyptians  to  the  XIII  Gods,  in  faint  allusion 
to  the  old  world,  which  so  is  prolonged  to  April  26,  B.c. 
2441,  658  years  and  nearly  8 months  after  the  completion  of 
the  year  of  the  Flood;  158  years  and  8 months  after  the 
death  of  Shem ; and  80  years  before  the  death  of  Peleg. 

Next,  217  years  only  from  the  above  date  (but  875  from 
the  end  of  the  Flood),  being  given  to  viii  postdiluvian 
generations  of  Demigods,  the  head  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy 
appears  with  Menes,  at  March  3,  B.C.  2224,  in  the  876th 
year  after  the  year  of  the  Flood,  65  years  nearly  before  the 
birth  of  Abraham,  whose  75th  year  will  end  two  months  after 
the  140th  of  the  Tanite  Dynasty  XVI  of  the  Chronicle, 
(which  ends  Jan.  27,  B.c.  2084,)  and  the  birth  of  Isaac  will 
be  in  the  beginning  of  its  165th  year,  B.c.  2059. 

The  birth  of  Jacob,  in  B.C.  1999,  will  be  in  the  beginning 
of  the  36th  year  of  the  Memphite  Dynasty  XVII  of  the 
Chronicle;  the  sale  of  Joseph,  then  aged  17,  to  Petephra 
(i.e.  beloved  by  Ra,  the  god  of  Heliopolis),  in  B.c.  1891, 
will  be  early  in  the  41st  year  of  Dynasty  XXVII  of  the 
Shepherds  ; his  exaltation  when  aged  30,  in  B.C.  1878,  will  be 
early  in  its  54th  ; his  reception  of  his  father  and  brethren, 
B.C.  1869  (Jacob  being  then  130  years  old),  will  be  in  its 
63rd  ; and  the  death  of  Joseph,  b.c.  1798,  in  its  134th.  The 
commencement  of  Dynasty  XVIII  of  the  Chronicle,  which  it 
designates  as  Memphite,  but  which  others  call  Theban,  and 
even  Ethiopian,  when  “another  king  arose  who  had  not  known 
Joseph,”  appears  at  Nov.  4,  B.c.  1748,  50  years  and  about  7 
months  after  Joseph’s  death.  The  birth  of  Moses,  3 years 
after  that  of  Aaron,  is  in  the  14th  year  of  this  dynasty,  B.C. 
1734;  his  flight  from  Egypt  in  its  54th,  B.C.  1694;  his 
mission  from  the  burning  bush  on  mount  Sinai  at  the  end 
of  its  93rd,  i.e.  on  or  after  Nov.  12,  b.c.  1655;  and  the 
Exodus  in  its  94th,  at  the  passover  of  b.c.  1654  ; the  death  of 
Moses  in  its  134th,  B.c.  1614 ; that  of  Joshua  in  its  159th, 
B.c.  1589  ; the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Elders  who  outlived 
Joshua  in  its  169th,  b.c.  1579.  So  the  8 years  of  the  first 
servitude  under  Cushan-Rishathaim,  king  of  the  “ Shasoo  ” of 
Arabia,  and  of  Mesopotamia,  lie  between  the  169th  and 
177th  years  of  Dynasty  XVIII,  b.c.  1579,  and  b.c.  1571; 
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the  40  of  Othniel  reach  to  its  217th  in  B.c.  1531 ; the  18 
years  of  servitude  under  Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  are  from  its 
217th  to  its  235th,  B.c.  1531  to  1513;  the  80  of  Ehud 
and  Shamgar  are  from  its  235th  to  its  315th,  B.c.  1513  to 
B.c.  1433 ; the  20  of  servitude  to  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan, 
are  from  its  315th  to  its  335th,  B.c.  1433  to  1413.  In  the 
14th  of  Deborah,  Aug.  19,  b.c.  1400,  we  find  the  commence- 
ment of  a new  dynasty  of  the  Chronicle,  viz.  XIX,  the  first 
which  it  names  Diospolite.  he  7 years  of  servitude  to  Midian 
begin  in  the  27th,  and  end  in  the  34th  of  this  dynasty,  B.C. 
1373  to  1366.  The  40  of  Gideon  end  in  its  74th,  B.c.  1326  ; 
the  3 of  Abimeleeh  in  its  77th,  b.c.  1323.  The  epoch  of 
the  Sothic  Cycle,  July  20,  b.c.  1322,  in  the  2nd  year  of 
Tola,  is  at  the  end  of  the  78th  year  and  the  beginning  of 
the  79th  of  Dynasty  XIX;  903  vague  years,  or  902  years  and 
between  4 and  5 months  of  Julian  reckoning,  from  Menes; 
978  vague  years,  or  977  years  and  nearly  4 months  Julian, 
before  the  conquest  by  Darius  Ochus.  The  23rd  year  of 
Tola  ends  in  the  100th  of  Dynasty  XIX,  B.c.  1300.  The  22 
years  of  Jair  end  in  its  122nd,  b.c.  1278  ; the  18  of  servi- 
tude to  the  Ammonites  end  in  its  140th,  b.c.  1260;  the  6 
of  Jephthah  in  its  146th,  B.c.  1254;  the  7 of  Ibzan  in  its 
153rd,  B.c.  1247 ; the  10  of  Elon  in  its  163rd,  B.C.  1237 ; 
and  the  8 of  Abdon  in  its  171st,  B.c.  1229.  The  40  years 
of  the  Philistines,  which  include  the  20  of  Samson,  end  in 
the  17th  year  of  Dynasty  XX  of  the  Chronicle,  also 
Diospolite,  b.c.  1189;  the  40  of  Eli  end  in  ttife  57th  of  the 
same,  B.C.  1149  ; the  20  of  Samuel’s  minority  in  the  77th  of 
the  same,  b.c.  1129  ; the  32  during  which  Samuel  governed 
alone  in  the  109th  of  the  same,  b.c.  1097.  The  first  20  of 
Saul,  reigning  conjointly  with  Samuel,  end  in  the  129th 
year  of  the  same,  B.c.  1077  ; and  from  this  point  commence 
the  490  years  of  neglect,  to  be  followed  by  70  of  penal 
desolation.  The  remaining  20  years  of  Saul,  reigning  alone, 
end  in  the  149th  of  Dynasty  XX,  b.c.  1057 ; the  7th  of 
David  in  Hebron  ends  in  its  156th,  b.c.  1051  (so  that 
Jerusalem  was  reduced  in  the  autumn  following);  the  40th 
of  David  ends  in  its  189th,  B.C.  1017 ; and  the  4th  of  Solo- 
mon (in  which  the  Temple  was  founded)  is  completed  in  the 
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193rd  of  this  dynasty,  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  1013.  Solomon’s 
40th  year  ends  nearly  together  with  the  first  year  of  the 
Tanite  Dynasty  XXI  of  the  Chronicle  ; for  the  1st  day  of 
the  movable  Thoth  was  in  B.c.  977  at  April  25.  The  5tli 
of Rehoboam  nearly  coincides  with  the  6th  of  Dynasty  XXI, 
ending  in  the  spring  of  B.c.  972.  So  then  the  first  king  of 
Dynasty  XXI  is  apparently  the  Shishak  or  Xovo-atcei/j,,  to 
whom  Jeroboam  fled  before  the  death  of  Solomon  (the  expres- 
sion in  the  LXX.  may  imply  that4his  was  only  just  before  the 
death  of  Solomon),  and  who  took  Jerusalem  in  the  5tli  year 
of  Rehoboam.  But  if  any  one  think  that  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture imply  that  Jeroboam  fled  into  Egypt  before  the  last  year 
of  Solomon’s  reign,  he  may  consider  that,  even  if  this  were 
so,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  epoch  at  which  the 
Chronicle  puts  the  commencement  of  its  Dynasty  XXI  is  also 
that  of  the  first  accession  of  its  first  king,  supposing  him  to 
be  the  Shishak  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  possible  that  there 
may  have  been  about  this  time  two  royal  houses,  one  of 
Diospolites  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  one  of  Tanites  in  the  Delta; 
and  that  the  author  of  the  Chronicle  puts  the  commence- 
ment of  a new  Tanite  dynasty  only  at  B.C.  978,  and  no 
higher,  because  it  was  then  only  that  the  Tanite  family, 
which  may  have  been  independent,  or  only  nominally  de- 
pendent on  the  Theban  kings,  for  some  time  before,  became 
the  undisputed  sovereigns  of  Upper  Egypt  also, and  of  Thebes, 
where  the  reduction  of  Juda>a  by  Shishonk  I.  is  still  seen  re- 
corded on  the  walls  of  the  great  temple  of  Karnak.  In  this 
case  this  same  Shishonk  of  the  Theban  temple,  nay,  and 
even  his  father  or  fathers  before  him,  may  have  been  reigning 
at  Tanis  or  Bubastis  many  years  before  the  death  of  Solo- 
mon, whose  Egyptian  queen  may  have  been  of  the  Diospolite 
family,  then  declining,  and  seeking  to  strengthen  itself;  while 
Iladad  and  Jeroboam  may  have  fled  to  the  Tanite  princes  of 
the  Delta : and  not  only  the  name  Shishonk,  but  that  of 
Tahpenes,  the  queen,  whose  sister  was  given  in  marriage  to 
Hadad  some  20  years  perhaps  before  the  death  of  Solomon, 
may  be  thought  to  look  the  same  way.  But  to  return : 
Dynasty  XXII  of  the  Chronicle,  also  of  Tanites,  begins 
March  26,  B.C.  857,  and  ends  March  15,  b.c.  809;  Dynasty 
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XXIII  of  Diospolitcs  ends  March  9,  b.c.  790;  Dynasty 

XXIV  of  Saitcs  ends  Feb.  26,  B.C.  746.  The  capture  of 
Samaria,  256  years  after  the  accession  of  Rehoboam,  early 
in  the  6th  of  Hezekiah,  will  be  in  B.c.  721,  after  the  end  of 
the  25th  year  of  the  Ethiopian  Dynasty  XXV  of  the  Chro- 
nicle ; and  the  14th  of  Hezekiah  will  be  still  current  at  the 
end  of  its  34th  year,  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  712.  So  then  the 
“ king  of  Egypt  ” called  Xwd,  Sua,  or  Zyy o>p,  in  the  Book  of 
Kings,  who  was  reigning  somewhat  earlier  than  the  spring 
of  b.c.  724,  and  another  called  Tirhakah,  Tdpaicos,  “ king  of 
Ethiopia,”  who  was  reigning  in  the  14tli  of  Hezekiah,  are 
put  by  the  Scriptures  within  the  space  of  this  Ethiopian 
dynasty,  which  however  may  have  ruled  Egypt  indirectly  as 
suzerains,  if  not  directly  and  personally,  for  a longer  period 
than  44  years.  Herodotus  says  expressly  that  Sabaco 
(under  which  one  name  he  means  all  the  three  Ethiopian 
kings)  ruled  over  Egypt  for  “ 50  years.”  Nor  would  this 
be  in  contradiction  with  the  Chronicle,  the  author  of  which 
no  doubt  reduced  the  foreign  dynasty  within  the  narrowest 
limits  justifiable,  making  it  begin  from  the  actual  conquest, 
but  making  it  end,  perhaps,  as  soon  as  Tirhakah  ceased  to 
reside  personally  in  Egypt;  and  his  monuments  in  Nubia 
show  that  in  his  later  years  he  fixed  his  capital  at  Napata 
(now  Mount  Barkal),  of  which  he  was  in  a manner  the 
founder,  and  which  is  far  above  the  second  cataract. 

The  177  years  of  the  “Memphite”  Dynasty  XXVI  of 
the  Chronicle,  which  follows  next  after  the  Ethiopians,  (Dyn. 
XXVII  of  the  Shepherds  being  to  be  restored  to  its  true 
place  above,  between  XVII  and  XVIII),  will  lie  between 
Feb.  15,  B.C.  702,  and  Jan.  2,  b.c.  525,  containing  at  its 
head  some  continuance  of  Ethiopian  supremacy,  and  a subdi- 
vision of  Egypt  between  rival  princes,  called  by  Herodotus 
a dodecarchy,  by  Diodorus  Siculus  anarchy.  Herodotus 
gives  54+  16  + 6 + 25  + 44,  in  all  145  years,  to  the  5 reigns 
of  this  dynasty  (whose  kings  made  their  personal  residence 
chiefly  at  Sais),  from  Psammitichus  I.,  who  w'as  really  its 
founder,  to  Amasis  inclusively.  So,  if  Herodotus  were  rightly 
informed,  the  actual  commencement  of  the  dynasty  would 

be  Feb.  8,  b.c.  670,  towards  the  end  of  the  27th  year  of 
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Manasseh,  32  years  later  than  its  commencement  in  the 
Chronicle ; and  these  32  years  reckoned  to  it  by  the  author 
of  the  Chronicle  would  cover  whatever  continuance  there 
was  of  Ethiopian  sovereignty,  and  the  time  of  subdivision, 
anarchy,  or  dodecarchy.  But  according  to  the  monuments 
there  seem  to  have  been  only  138  years  to  the  five  reigns, 
•which  so  began  in  B.c.  663. 

In  the  95th  year  of  this  dynasty,  beginning  Jan.  23,  b.c. 
609,  112,  years  from  the  capture  of  Samaria,  we  find  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  Josiah ; and  consequently  we  must  suppose 
a king  named  Necho,  the  Nekos  of  Herodotus,  to  have  been 
then  on  the  throne,  either  alone,  or  perhaps  associated  with 
his  father;  for  Psammiticlius,  according  to  Herodotus,  had  a 
long  reign  of  54  years.  But  if  we  reckon  up  from  Jan.  5, 
B.c.  525  with  Herodotus  (who  was  in  Egypt  about  b.c.  450, 
that  is  145  years  before  the  epoch  of  the  Chronicle),  44  years 
of  Amasisj-f  25  of  Apries,-}- 6 of  Psammis,  + 16  of  Nekos, 
in  all  91  years,  it  appears  that  the  16  years  of  this  king 
should  lie  between  Jan.  26,  b.c.  616,  and  Jan.  22,  b.c.  600. 
By  the  monuments,  however,  which  correct  Herodotus, 
there  are  7 years  less,  and  the  reign  of  Necho  lies  between 
B.C.  609  and  594,  so  that  the  date  of  the  death  of  Josiah 
appears  early  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign : and  the  Pro- 
phet Jeremiah  names  this  same  Necho  as  the  King  of  Egypt 
defeated  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  Carchcmish,  3 years  and 
some  months  later,  in  the  4th  of  Jehoiakim,  b.c.  605. 

Again,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  on  the  7th 
day  of  the  5th  month,  in  the  19th  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  i.  e. 
in  B.c.  587,  and  after  the  death  of  Gedaliah,  two  months 
later,  the  remnant  of  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  fled  to 
Hophra,  or  Apries,  king  of  Egypt.  Now  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, the  reign  of  Apries,  of  25  years,  lies  between  Jan. 
19,  B.c.  594,  and  Jan.  13,  b.c.  569  ; but  according  to  the 
monuments  it  seems  to  lie  between  Jan.  18,  b.c.  588  and 
Jan.  13,  569.  So  the  monuments  too  (as  well  as  Herodotus) 
exhibit  this  synchronism.  Of  the  lists  of  Manetho,  and 
other  writers  later  than  the  author  of  the  Chronicle,  we 
need  say  nothing  for  the  present 

The  Persian  Dynasty  XXVIII  of  the  Chronicle  begin- 
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ning  from  Jan.  2,  B.c.  525,  with  the  5th  year  of  Cambyses 
(this  year  containing  both  the  6 months  of  Psammenitus 
and  the  conquest  of  Egypt),  the  4th  of  Darius  Hystaspes. 
with  which  ended  the  70  years’  captivity,  Dec.  31,  B.C. 
518,  will  be  its  8th;  and  its  124th  and  last  will  end  Dec, 
2,  B.C.  402,  with  the  3rd  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus. 
The  39  years  of  the  Tanite  Dynasty  XXIX  beginning 
thence,  will  end  Dec.  23,  B.C.  363,  after  Ochus  had  already 
reigned  2 years  in  Persia  as  associated  with  his  hither. 

And,  lastly,  the  18th  of  the  Tanite  Dynasty  XXX  of  the 
Chronicle  will  end  Nov.  18,  B.c.  345,  6 years  before]  the 
murder  of  Ochus  by  Bagoas ; 9 before  the  Macedonian  acces- 
sion of  Alexander,  and  the  accession  of  Darius  Codomannus 
in  Persia;  11  before  the  crossing  of  Alexander  intoj  Asia 
in  B.C.  334  : 13  before  his  first  entry  int<f  Egypt  in  B.C.  332  ; 
14  before  the  Egyptian  Era  of  Alexandria  and  the  battle  of 
Arbela;  and,  lastly,  15  before  “the  cosmocracy  of  Alexander,’' 
the  cosmocracy  being  reckoned  from  after  the  death  of 
Darius,  Nov.  14,  B.C.  330.  Also,  as  we  have  seen,  a point 
of  time  443  vague  years  above  July  20,  a.d.  139  of  the 
vulgar  era,  i.e.  Nov.  8,  B.c.  305,  is  marked  in  the  Chronicle, 
by  the  specification  and  entry  above  of  <(  443  years  of  the 
Cycle,”  as  being  the  epoch  of  some  event  connected  with  its 
scheme ; and  this  event,  we  understand  at  once  from  the  date, 
must  be  the  assumption  of  a crown  by  the  Lagid®. 
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CHAP.  II. 


MANETHO. 


On  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  Empire,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Gneco-Syrian  and  Egyptian  kingdoms,  it  was 
natural  that  the  conquerors  should  show  some  curiosity  about 
the  antiquities  of  those  nations  with  which  their  own  race 
was  to  blend : and  under  kings  who  founded  the  library  of 
Alexandria,  and  drew  to  it  the  most  learned  men  of  Greece, 
such  as  Demetrius  Phalereus, , Eratosthenes,  »nd  Apollo- 
dtwus,  and  caused  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews,  settled  in 
multitudes  in  their  capital,  to  be  translated,  it  was  not  likely 
that  any  long  time  would  pass  before  some  member  of  the 
Egyptian  priesthood,  master  of  both  languages,  would  offer 
to  his  sovereign,  in  Greek,  a detailed  account  of  the  national 
religion,  philosophy,  and  history.  This  was  done  by  Ma- 
netho,  a native  of  Sebennys,  one  of  the  chief  priests  at 
Heliopolis,  who  is  said  to  have  dedicated  his  AiywruiKa 
(probably  about  b.c.  276)  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  a little 
after  Berosus,  under  similar  circumstances  and  influences, 
had  dedicated  his  XaXSaitca,  in  three  books,  to  Antiochus 
Berosus  was  advanced  in  age  when  he  wrote,  as  he 
had  kveoT  according  to  his  own  account,  under  Alexander 
the  Great ; and  after  the  death  of  Alexander  he  had  travelled 
and  resided  in  Greece:  and  Manetho,  though  younger,  seems 
to  have  been  already  at  the  head  of  the  Egyptian  priesthood 
under  Ptolemy  Lagi,  if,  as  is  probable,  the  Manetho  of 
Sebennys  consulted  about  the  image  of  Pluto  brought  from 
Pontus  and  identified  with  Serapis  be  the  same  as  the  his- 
torian. ( Plutarch  De  Is.,  c.  28.)  It  is  supposed  that  Manetho 
had  the  work  of  Berosus  before  him  when  he  wrote,  (Syn- 
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cellus  says  he  wrote  Kara  fiifjuqcriv  Brjpwaaov,)  so  that  he  may 
have  borrowed  from  it,  and  may  have  made  his  own  work 
purposely  parallel  with  it,  or  counter  to  it,  in  some  details. 

Besides  being  acquainted  with  the  Chaldaica  of  Berosus, 
Manetho,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Africanus,  adopted 
by  Eusebius,  followed  to  a certain  extent  “ the  Chronicle,” 
(the  oldest  thing  of  the  kind  extant  in  the  Greek  language,) 
though  he  varied  much  from  it,  both  in  his  sums  of  years 
and  in  other  details. 

The  work  of  Manetho  established  its  author  as  the  chief 
and  most  copious  authority  on  the  subjects  of  which  he 
treated,  just  as  Berosus  had  become  the  great  authority  on 
Chaldaean  antiquities.  But  though  this  was  'so,  and  though 
his  name  is  extolled  by  later  writers  when  Egyptian  his- 
tory is  mentioned,  it  seems  that,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
his  genuine  work  was  superseded  about  the  time  of  the 
Christian  era  by  an  abridged  and  altered  edition,  which 
still  went  under  his  name.  From  an  Egyptian  list  compiled 
by  Eratosthenes,  but  copied  by  Syncellus  from  Apollodorus, 
and  from  a notice  taken  by  Syncellus  no  doubt  from  the 
same  source,  that  “ the  chronographer  had  collected  from 
Manetho  ” a certain  sum  of  the  years  of  the  Kings  to  Nec- 
tanebo  or  Alexander,  wTe  see  that  the  genuine  work  of 
Manetho  was  still  extant,  and  no  other  mentioned,  as  late  as 
the  year  B.C.  141,  when  Apollodorus  ended  his  chronography. 
But  Diodorus,  who  wras  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
8urnamcd  N eos  Aiovvo-os,  01.  180,  B.C.  58.  makes  nojnention 
of  Manetho:  and  Josephus,  writing  against  Apion  at  Rome 
under  Domitian,  quotes  with  such  emphasis  from  “ Manetho 
himself”  as  perhaps  to  imply  that  the  Manetho  then  most 
known,  and  quoted  by  his  adversary  Apion  and  by  others,  was 
not  the  original,  and  that  it  was  only  recently,  and  owing  to 
a special  cause,  that  he  had  himself  become  acquainted  with 
the  genuine  text.  For  a fire  having  consumed  the  Portico 
of  Octavia  with  its  library,  the  Emperor  Domitian,  no  great 
patron  of  learning  at  other  times,  showed,  as  Suetonius  re- 
lates, an  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  reparation  of  this  damage, 
causing  duplicates  of  some  books,  and  fresh  copies  of  others 
made  on  purpose,  to  be  brought  from  different  libraries, 
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especially  from  the  great  library  of  Alexandria,  where  the 
genuine  work  of  Manetho  himself  had  been  originally  de- 
posited, and  was  certainly  preserved,  and  whence. a copy  of 
it,  or  even  the  original  itself,  was  then  in  consequence 
brought  to  Rome.  Plutarch  and  iElian,  who  also  quote 
the  genuine  Manetho,  became  acquainted  with  him  no  doubt 
through  the  same  accident  as  Josephus,  as  they  too  are  known 
to  have  been  at  Rome.  But  in  the  East  itself  we  have  no 
clear  mention  of  the  genuine  Manetho  later  than  the  time  of 
Apollodorus.  And  akeady  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era  Tatian,  a Christian  writer  born  in  Babylonia, 
when  touching  on  Egyptian  history  in  such  a way  as  to  make 
one  expect  that  he  is  about  to  name  Manetho,  names  not 
Manetho  but  another  writer,  Ptolemy  of  Mendes,  as  the 
great  authority  on  this  subject: — “AlyirnTuov  Be  elaiv  d/cpiftels 
yjpovtov  dvaypa<f)al , Kal  rcoy  /car  ainovs  ypapparcov  epprjvevs 
r JroAepaios,  ov%  6 fiaaiXevs,  iepeusBe  M si/Btjtos”  ( Euseb . Prcep. 
Ev .,  x.  12.)  And  then,  after  quoting  him  for  the  synchronism 
of  Amosis,  Moses,  and  Inachus,  he  adds  that  Apion  also,;  tKe 
same  writer  against  whom  Josephus  was  writing  at  Rome 
when  he  quoted  with  such  emphasis  Manetho  himself,  follows 
Ptolemy  of  Mendes,  being.,  as  it  would  soon*,  not  long  after 
his  time : — “Mrra  Be  tovtov'Atti'cov  6 ypapparuebs,  uvrjp  Bo/apai- 
raros,  ev  rrj  8 ' rcov  AlyvTTTiarccov. . .<f>rjcrl  B on  KareaKayfre  rrjv  Ava- 
pLV  6 VA ptoats,  Kara  rov  ' Apyelov  yevopevo p ’ I va^ov,  cop  ev  rots 
Xpovois  [XpoviKols  ?]  dviypayjrsv  6 MevBijaios  TlroXepaio?.'' 
But  if  Apion,  who  was  himself  by  birth  an  Egyptian,  and  the 
author  of  a work  entitled  like  that  of  Manetho  Alyirrmaicd, 
quoted  not  Manetho,  but  Ptolemy,  this  agrees  well  with  the 
language  of  Tatian,  who  says  that  in  his  time  Ptolemy  was 
the  great  authority.  What  is  still  wanting  is,  first,  some- 
thing to  show  more  distinctly  that  the  work  of  Ptolemy  was 
in  fact  an  abridgment  and  re- edition  of  Manetho  ; and  then 
further,  something  to  explain  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
genuine  work  of  Manetho  himself  should  have  been  so 
little  circulated  and  so  completely  supplanted  even  in  Egypt 
by  a later  re-edition. 

As  to  the  first  point  this  may  help  us,  that  Ptolemy  of 
Mendes  is  said  to  have  written  AiyinTTia/cd  in  three  books, 
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which  so  far  agrees  with  the  title  and  division  of  Manetho ; 
while  Suidas,  besides  the  original  “ M avedoo  ^.e^evyvrijs"  of 
Sebennys,  ha3  also  another  “ MavaiScos  XlevBijs  ” of  Mcndcs  ; 
the  Mendesian  Manetho  being  no  iouk  Ptolemy.  And 
whereas  from  the  time  of  Africanus  downwards  those  lists 
and  conjoined  notices  which  he  has  preserved  have  been  in 
possession  of  the  name  of  Manetho,  though  they  show  by 
internal  disagreements,  and  by  mentioning  both  Manetho  and 
other  sources,  as  the  Chronicle,  that  they  cannot  possibly  be 
the  original  work  of  Manetho  himself,  the  same  lists  of  Afri- 
canus, by  their  brief  chronicle-like  form,  answer  well  to  the 
title  Xpovoi,  XpoviKUy  given  by  Tatian  and  others  to  the  work 
of  Ptolemy  ; the  extracts  given  by  Josephus  from  the  original 
Manetho  being  in  a very  different  diffuse  style.  In  this  too 
the  Manetho  of  Africanus  agrees  with  the  character  given  to 
Ptolemy  of  Mendes,  that  he  marks  a number  of  Greek  syn- 
chronisms, especially  that  of  Amosis  and  Inachus,  for  which 
Ptolemy  is  expressly  quoted  by  Apion  and  Tatian,  and  by 
other  Christian  writers  following  Tatian:  and  it  is  related  of 
Ptolemy  that  he  was  exact  in  his  Greek  chronology,  having 
profited  no  doubt  by  those  writings  of  Eratosthenes,  Apollo- 
dorus,  and  others,  which  were  all  posterior  to  the  time  of 
the  original  Manetho.  Lastly,  it  is  significant,  though  not 
perhaps  of  itself  conclusive,  that  whereas  the  two  last  native 
dynasties,  XXIX  and  XXX,  are  in  the  Chronicle  both 
called  Taiiite,  in  the  Manetho  of  Africanus  the  first  of  them 
is  named,  from  the  native  city  of  Ptolemy,  “ Mendesiaity” 
the  second,  from  that  of  Manetho,  “ Sebennyte ; ” though 
neither  the  one  city  nor  the  other  is  ever  mentioned  else- 
where as  having  been  the  actual  capital  or  royal  residence 
even  for  a single  reign. 

As  regards  the  other  question,  how  the  original  work  of  a 
writer  of  such  note  as  Manetho  came  to  be  superseded  by 
an  abridgment  and  re-edition,  we  have  some  grounds  at  least 
for  a probable  conjecture.  It  seems  certain  that  Manetho, 
by  his  myriads  of  years  divided  among  Gods,  Demigods, 
Heroes,  and  Kings  before  and  after  Menes,  had  obtained 
more  ridicule  than  admiration  from  Greek  readers ; and  his 
account  not  seeming  satisfactory,  Eratosthenes,  the  second 
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librarian  at  Alexandria,  himself  the  father  of  Greek  chrono- 
logy, attempted  at  the  king’s  desire  to  reduce  the  dynasties 
of  Manetho  to  one  consecutive  series  of  kings  within  the 
limits  allowed  by  the  Chronicle.  And  this  he  did,  except 
that  he  yielded  so  far  to  the  priests  whom  he  consulted,  as 
to  include  within  the  times  of  the  monarchy  those  “ xv  ge- 
nerations and  443  years  of  the  Cynic  Cycle  ” which  in  the 
Chronicle  were  entered  between  the  Demigods  and  Mcnes. 
But  all  reigns  above  or  beyond  these,  whether  in  the  Chro- 
nicle or  in  Manetho,  he  disallowed  as  antehistorical  and 
fabulous,  or  as  at  best  only  contemporary  and  subordinate. 
It  may  be  imagined  that  this  method  was  not  to  the  taste  of 
the  native  priesthood,  and  that  they  would  not  accept  such 
an  exposition  of  their  history  made,  with  whatever  extorted 
assistance,  by  a Greek ; an  exposition,  too,  which  gave  no 
account  of  many  kings  who  had  certainly  existed.  So, 
somewhat  later,  Ptolemy  of  Mendes  (or  whoever  w^as  the 
author  of  the  Manetho  of  Africanus),  thinking  that  the 
chief  stumbling-block  for  the  Greeks  lay  in  the  “ myriads 
of  years,”  undertook  to  explain  the  origin  of  these  myriads 
which  seemed  so  incredible,  confessing  them  to  be  merely 
months,  reducible  to  one-twelfth  of  their  apparent  bulk : 
but  at  the  same  time,  as  if  to  compensate  for  this  conces- 
sion, he  not  only  retained  and  reasserted,  but  he  even  ampli- 
fied the  vast  antiquity  claimed  by  Manetho  for  Egyptian 
history  and  civilisation  after  Mcnes.  And  as  the  Chronicle, 
wdiich  Manetho  had  plainly  used  as  one  of  his  sources,  ex- 
hibited both  an  older  and  a fuller  form  of  those  “ myriads  of 
years  ” which  it  was  now  proposed  to  explain  and  reduce, 
and  for  reduction  the  larger  sum  was  the  most  convenient 
(Manetho  having  N some  fiOOO\ori’v7^W0  years  less  than  the 
Chronicle),  it  was  natural  for  Ptolemy  of  Mendes  to  give  an 
account  in  his  preface  of  a document  which  he  meant  to  use. 
In  this  way  probably  it  was  that  Africanus  came  to  find  in 
that  re-edition  of  Manetho  which  he  followed  not  only  lists 
really  extracted  from  Manetho,  with  additions  and  alterations, 
but  also  an  Introduction  giving  some  account  of  the  principle 
of  reduction  on  which  this  re-edition  of  Manetho  was  based, 
and  of  the  Chronicle,  the  sum  of  which,  though  departed 
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from  by  Manetho,  was  now  returned  to,  and  preferred  by 
the  writer  to  that  of  Manetho  himself. 

Thus  much  premised,  we  shall  exhibit  from  Eusebius  and 
Syncellu8  all  that  is  certainly  from  the  Manetho  of  Africa- 
nus,  omitting  what  rebates  to  the  Chronicle,  and  to  the  re- 
duction of  those  myriads  of  years  which  seemed  incredible  ; 
notices  which,  though  taken  no  doubt  by  Africanus  from 
the  same  book  with  his  Manethonian  lists,  i.  e.  from  its  in - 
troduction , actually  name  Manetho  as  not  the  same  but  an- 
other writer.  Neither  shall  we  notice  those  alterations 
which  Eusebius,  for  purposes  of  his  own,  has  made  in  copy- 
ing out  the  lists  of  Africanus ; nor  anything  w'hich  Syn- 
ccllus  may  have  found  only  in  that  latest  pseudo-Manetho, 
the  Sothis  of  Anianus  and  Panodorus,  which  he  himself 
chiefly  follows.  But  after  placing  before  the  reader  in  out- 
line the  Manetho  of  Africanus,  we  shall  compare  therewith 
those  earlier  notices  which  wre  have  of  the  original  work  of 
Manetho  the  Sebennyte,  and  see  how  far  they  help  us  to 
decompose  the  later  work  of  Ptolemy,  and  to  reconstruct 
out  of  materials  afforded  by  it  the  outline  of  the  original. 

AVe  extract  then  from  Eusebius,  as  making  towards  our 
purpose,  the  following  words  and  enumerations  ( Chron . 1. 
i.  c.  19,  20,  Lat.  Vers,  ex  Armen.  Ed.  A.  Mai.) : 

“ Here  it  will  be  convenient  to  insert  also  the  Egyptian 
accounts  from  Manetho , who  seems  to  be  the  chief  authority 
for  that  branch  of  history  : [From  the 

INTRODUCTION 

prefixed  to  the  Manetho  of  Ptolemy  of  Mendes  used  by 
Africanus : ] 

[I.]  “The  first  GW  of  the  Egyptians  is  Vulcan  [Phtha]; 
From  him  was  the  Sun  [i.  e.  Ra]  ; 

After  the  Sun,  Agathodremon  [i.  e.  Cneph]  ; 

Then  Saturn  [b  e.  Seb], 

Then  Osiris, 

Then  Typhon,  brother  of  Osiris, 

Lastly  Ilorus,  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis. 

“ These  first  reigned  over  the  Egyptians. 

[ii.]  “ Then  there  reigned  in  succession  others  [i.  e.  other 
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Gods ] down  to  Bytis,  in  a space  of  years  amount- 
ing [for  all  the  Gods  together]  to  . . 13,900. 

[Of  which  900  are  originally  full  years,  equal  to  10,800 
month-years ; and  the  rest  are  month-years,  equivalent  to 
1083  full  years  and  4 months;  making  together  1983  full 
years  and  4 months.] 

[III.]  “ After  the  Gods  reigned  Heroes  years  . . 1255 

[IV.]  “ And  again  other  Kings  [also  Heroes?  or, 

xxx  Kings,  Diospolites  ?]  ruled  years  . 1817 

[V.]  “ Then  other  xxx  Kings,  Memphites,  years  1790 
[VI.]  “ Then  other  x Kings,  Thinites,  years  . . 350 

[VII.]  “ After  these  there  followed  a rule  ( Domi - 
natio,  dynasty)  of  Manes  and  Heroes  [or, 

CYl  Kings,  Nubians?]  during  years  . . 5813 

“The  sum  [after  the  Gods]  amounts  to  11,000  [month] 
years;”  [equal  to  916  full  years  and  8 months:] 

“ And  the  whole  space  of  time  during  which,  as  the  Egyp- 
tians say,  the  Gods,  Heroes  [i.  e.  Demigods],  and  Manes 
reigned,  is  reckoned  to  be  24,900  years.”  [Of  these  900  only 
being  originally  full  years,  and  the  rest  months,  the  true  sum 
of  full  years  is  2900.] 

“ Then  follows  [i.  e.  in  Africanus]  an  enumeration  of 
thirty  Dynasties  from  Menes  to  Nectanebo  II.,  which  we  ” 
(continues  Eusebius)  “ shall  give  immediately.” 

But  instead  of  taking  these  from  Eusebius,  who  has  so 
altered  them,  especially  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen,  that  Syn- 
cellus  imagined  he  must  have  used  a different  “ edition  ” of 
Manetho  from  Africanus,  we  here  have  recourse  to  Syncellus. 

“ Of  the  dynasties  of  Egypt  after  the  Flood,  according 
to  Africanus : ” [Africanus  understanding  those  of  the  Gods 
and  Demigods  to  belong  to  the  antediluvian  world : ] 


[BOOK  I.  OF  MANETHO, 


according  to  the  re- edit  ion  of  Pto- 
lemy of  Mendes,  who  had  thrown 
back  all  that  related  to  the  vii 
mythical  groups  of  Gods,  Demigods, 
and  Manes,  as  well  as  other  matter 
relating  to  the  Old  Chronicle,  into 


an  Introduction  prefixed  to  the 
Three  Books.] 

“After  the  Manes  and  Demigods” 
[whose  dynasties  are  understood 
by  Africanus  to  be  after  the  Flood, 
but  before  Menes],  “ is  reckoned, 
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“ Dyn.  I.  [ VIII. J of  vm  Kings:  of 
ichom — 

1.  Menes,  a Thinite,  first  reigned 

years  . . . .62 

2.  Athothis,  Lis  son,  who  built 

the  palace  at  Memphis  . 57 

3.  Kenkenes,  his  son  . .31 

4.  Ouenephes,  his  son  (under 

whom  was  a great  famine. 

He  first  began  to  build  the 
pyramids  at  Kochome)  . 23 

5.  Ousaphaidos,  his  son  [Ousa- 

phaes,  Euseb .]  . . .20 

6.  Micbidos,  his  son  (Nicbaes, 

Euseb.')  . . . .26 

7.  Semempses,  his  son,  in  whose 

time  there  was  a great 
plague  [“  many  prodigies, 
and  a very  great  plague,” 
Euseb.]  . . . .18 

8.  Bieneehes,  his  son  (Oubien- 

thes,  Euseb.)  . . .26 

“ Sum  253  263 

[Eusebius  introduces  this  dynasty 
with  some  additional  words  of  Afri- 
canus,  alluding  to  a plurality  of 
writers  instead  of  one  Manetho, 
thus:  “Of  whom  the  first  was 
Menes,  a ruler  who  merited  renown ; 
from  whom  they  that  have  registered 
the  kings  of  each  race  deduce  the 
succession  as  follows  : — ‘ 1 . Menes 
of  This,  and  his  descendants,  seven 
in  number,’  &c.”  ] 

“ Dyn.  II.  [/X]  of  IX  Thinites  : 

1.  Boethus  (Bochus,  Euseb.)  in 

whose  time  the  earth  opened 
near  Bubastis,  and  many 
perished  . . years  38 

2.  Kaiechos  (Chous,  Euseb.),  in 

whose  time  the  Bulls  Apis 
at  Memphis , and  Mnevis  at 
Heliopolis,  and  the  Goat  of 
Mendes,  were  [first]  ac- 
counted to  be  Gods  . . 39 


Brought  forward 

3.  Binothris  (Biophis,  Euseb.), 

in  whose  time  it  was  de- 
cided that  women  might 
reign  . 

4.  Tlas  ..... 

Sethenes  . . . . 

Chaires  . . . . 

Nepherchcres,  in  whose  time 

it  is  related  mythically  that 
the  Nile  ran  for  eleven  days 
mixed  with  honey 
Sesochris,  whose  height  was 
five  cubits  and  three  palms 

9.  Cheneres  .... 


5. 

6. 
7. 


8. 


77 


47 

17 

41 

17 


25 

48 

30 


“ Sum  302  302 

[Syncellus  adds]  “ Sum  of  Dyn. 
I.  and  II.  after  the  Flood, 555  years, 
Kara  n)v  /3*  isCoaiv  ’A episavov,  ac- 
cording to  the  second  edition  of 
Africanus  ” [alluding  by  the  word 
“ edition ” to  his  previous  designa- 
tion of  the  lists  of  Africanus  and 
Eusebius  as  “the  two  principal  edi- 
tions of  Manetho.”  The  /3'  is  poe-' 
biibly  the  addition  of  some  copyist, 
derived  from  the  same  source,  viz. 
the  previous  mention  of  the  two 
editions  tuq  /3'  Utoot if,  of  which 
that  of  Africanus  was  one , but  not 
the  second .] 

“ Dyn.  III.  [/X.]  of  ix  Memphites: 

1.  Necherophes  (Nechcrochis, 

Euseb.),  in  whose  time  the 
Libyans  revolted,  but, 
panic-struck  at  a portentous 
increase  of  the  moon,  re- 
turned to  obedience  . . 28 

2.  Tosorthrus(Sesorthus, 

This  king  is  regarded  as  an 
Esculapiusby  the  Egyptians 
for  his  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine ; and  he  introduced  the 
method  of  building  with 
hewn  stone : he  also  paid  at- 
tention to  writing  . . 29 


Carried  forward  77 


Carried  forward  57 
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Brought  forward  57 


3.  Tyreis  . . .7 

4.  Mesochris  . . . .17 

5.  Soyphis  . . . .16 

{>.  Tosertasis 19 

7.  Aches  . ...  . .42 

8.  Siphouris  . . . .30 

9.  Kerpheres  . ' • \ • • 2^ 


‘‘Sum  214  214 

[Syncellus  adds]  “ Sum  of  the 
three  dynasties  according  to  Afri- 
can us,  709  years.” 

“ Dyn.  IV.  [AT]  of  nil  Memphites 
of  another  lineage : 

1.  Soris 29 

2.  Souphis,  who  built  the  great- 

est pyramid,  ascribed  by 
Herodotus  to  Cheops.  He 
was  also  contemptuous 
towards  the  Gods : and 

he  wrote  the  sacred  [i.  e. 
hieratic]  book  which  I 
bought,  as  something  of 
great  value,  when  I was  in 


Egypt 

• 

. 63 

3. 

Sou  phis 

• 

. 66 

4. 

Mencheres  . 

9 

. 63 

5. 

Patoises 

9 

. 25 

6. 

Bicheres 

9 

. 22 

7. 

Sebercheres 

• 

. 7 

8. 

Thamphthis 

• 

. 9 

“ Sum  277 

284 

[Syncellus  made  the  sum  277,  for 
he  adds]  “Sum of  the  four  dynasties 
1 046,  according  to  Africanus.” 


“ Dyn.  V.  [ATT]  of  IX  kings  from 
Elephantine : 

[Perhaps  a purposed  mistrans- 
lation of  the  Egyptian  word  Aht, 
the  East,  meaning  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Nile,  or  Heliopolis,  opposite 
to  Memphis :] 

1.  Ousercheres  . . .28 

2.  Sephres  . . . .13 

Carried  forward  41 


Brought  forward  41 


3.  Nephercheres  . . .20 

4.  Sisires  ...  .7 

5.  Cheres  . . . .20 

6.  Rathoures  . . . .44 

7.  Mencheres  ...  .9 

8.  Tancheres  . . . .44 

9.  Ounos  [or  Obnos]  . , 33 


“Sum  248  218 

[And  Syncellus  found  248,  for  he 

adds]  “Sum,  with  the  1046  of  the 

four  preceding  dynasties,  1294 

years.”  [So  probably  either  Sisires 

had  37,  or  Mencheres  39.] 

* J 

♦ 

“Dyn.  VI.  [A ///.]  of  vi  Mem- 
phites : 

1.  Othoes,  who  was  slain  by  his 

* guards  . . . .30 

2.  Thios 53 

3.  Methou-Souphis  . .7 

4.  Phiops,  who  began  to  reign  at 

the  age  of  six  and  reigned 
to  100  . . .100 

5.  Menthe-Souphis  . . .1 

6.  Nitocris,  the  most  courageous 

and  most  beautiful  woman 
of  her  time,  of  fair  com- 
plexion ({■rtvfll?),  who  built 
the  third  Pyramid  . .12 

“ Sum  203  203 

[Syncellus  adds]  “Sum,  with  the 
1294  of  the  five  dynasties  preceding, 
1497  years;”  [which  shows  that  he 
cast  up  100,  and  not  only  94,  for 
Phiops.]  « 

“ Dyn.  YU.  of  1 .xx  Memphites,  70 
flays. 

“ Dyn.  VI 11.  of  xx ni  Mewphitf  s, 
who  reigned  1 46  years. 

[The  “146”  is  the  genuine  read- 
ing, though  Syncellus  must  have 
found  142,  for  he  subjoins],  “ The 
sum  of  the  eight  dynasties  is  1635) 
years;”  [i.e.  the  1497  last  made  -f 
1 42.] 
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Dtfu.  IX.  <f  XIX  Iferacleojiolite*, 
who  icigned  400  years  ; Of 
whom  the  first,  Acthnes , a king 
more  tyrannical  than  any  of  his 
predecessors,  did  much  evil  to 
the  people  throughout  oil  Kgypt, 
till  at  lust  he  went  mud.  and  was 
hilled  hi/  u crocoddc, 

Jh/n.  X.  of  xtx  Hcmdeopolites. 
who  reigned  185  years. 


“ Dyn.  XI.  [A/F.]  of  xn  Dios- 
polites , who  reigned  43  years; 
after  whom — 

Ammenemes  reigned  . . 16 

“ Here  Manetho  ends  his  First 
Book , containing  in  all  of  kings  cxcn, 
and  of  years  2300,  and  70  days;” 
[this  notice  being  not,  like  the  sums 
of  the  dynasties,  from  Syncollus,  but 
from  Africanus,  or  even  from  Pto- 
lemy of  Mendes  himself.] 


“ BOOK  II.  OF  MANETHO. 


“ Dyn.  XII.  [IF.]  of  vn  Dios- 
polites : 

1.  Sesonchosis,  son  of  Amme- 

nemes . ..  . . 46 

2.  Aminanemes,  who  was  slain 

by  his  own  eunuchs  . . 38 

3.  Sesostris,  who  in  nine  years 

subdued  all  Asia,  and  Thrace 
in  Europe,  and  set  up  every- 
where stelie  as  memorials  of 
his  reduction  of  each  people, 
with  emblematical  signs  of 
manhood  or  effeminacy,  ac- 
cording as  they  had  shown 
the  one  or  the  other;  so  that 
this  king  is  accounted  by 
the  Egyptians  the  first  [i.e. 
the  greatest]  after  Osiris  . 48 
[Eusebius  adds,  “ He  is  said  to 
have  been  four  cubits  three 
palms  and  two  fingers  high;” 
which  seems  to  be  the  same 
notice  os  Diodorus  Siculus 
attaches  to  his  Rameses-Se- 
soosis-Sesostris,  whose  sta- 
ture was  four  cubits  and 
four  palms.] 

4.  Lachares  [in  Eusebius  La- 

maris  or  Lampares],  who 
built  the  Labyrinth  in  the 
Arsinoite  Nome  for  his  tomb  8 

5.  Amercs  . . . . 8 

6.  Amenemes  . . . . 3 

Carried  forward  156 


Brought  forward  156 

7.  Scemiophris,  sister  [of  the 
preceding]  . . ,4 

“ Sum  160  1G0 

Dyn.  XIII.  of  j,x  Diospohtos,  wh“ 
reigned  453  years. 

11  Dyn.  XI V.  [A’  VI.]  of  LXX n [ xx vi , 
XXX,  or  xxxn  ^]  Xoites  [or 
Diospolites  f Knsites , or  Ksoites, 
i.e.  Nubians],  who  reigned  184 
years. 

“ Dyn.  XV.  [. XVII .]  of  Shepherds. 
These  were  ri  Phoenician  kings  ” 
[“  Arabs  f i.  c.  Shasoo , in  the 
Scholiast  on  Plato , “Peleth-im ,” 
i.  e.  probably  Philistine  or  Pe- 
lethite,  in  Herodotus],  who  took 
Memphis  : of  whom — 

1.  Suites  first  reigned  . .19 

And  from  him  was  named 
the  Saitic  Nome  [i.  e.  the 
Set-ic  or  Sethroitic,  not  the 
Saitic  of  which  Sais  was 
the  capital  on  the  western 
arm  of  the  Nile].  And  these 
kings  built  a city  in  the  Se- 
throite  Nome,  whence  they 
subdued  Egypt. 


2.  Bnon 

. 44 

3.  Pachnan 

. . . . 61 

4.  Staan  . 

. . . . 50 

Carried  forward  174 

05  Ct 
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Brought  forward  174 
. Archies  . . . .49 

. Aphobis  [Aphophis  in  Eu- 
sebius] . . . .61 

“ Sum  284  284 

[So  this  is  no  doubt  the  true  sum 

of  the  dynasty  in  the  Aianctho  of 

Africanus.] 

*'  Dyn.  XVI.  of  Shepherds,  Greeks 
perhaps  a purposed 
mistranslation  of  the  Egyptian 
designation  Ilanebou , which  in 
later  times  is  given  to  the 
Greeks ] ; XXX U kings,  who 
reigned  years  518. 

ilDyn.  XVII.  of  XLin  other  Shep- 
herd kings  and  Xl.l 1 1 Unban 
Diospolites.  rl  he  Sheph  erds  and 
the  Thebans  reigned  together 
years  151. 

“ Dyn.  XVIII.  of  xvi  Diospolite 
kings ; of  whom— 

1 . Amos  “ in  whose  time  Moses 

went  out  from  Egypt,”  says 
• Africanus,  “ as  we  demon- 
strate;” [to  which  Syncellus 
subjoins,]  “But,  as  the 
reckoning  and  sum  here 
made  force  me  to  say, 
Moses,  in  his  time,  was 
still  quite  young.”  [The 
25  years  given  to  this  king 
in  the  list  of  Eusebius,  are 
omitted  by  Syncellus,  either 
through  some  inadvertence 
of  his  own,  or  owing  to  some 
defect  in  that  copy  of  Afri- 
canus from  which  he  tran- 
scribes.] [Years  omitted  . ] 

2.  Chebros  . . . .13 

3.  Amenophthis  [Ammenophis, 

Euseb.,  and  with  only  21 
years]  . . . .24 

4.  Amensis  or  Amessis  . . 22 

5.  Misphris  [Miphres,  Euseb.']  . 13 
G.  Misphragmouthosis  (in  whose 

Carried  forward  72 


Brought  forward  72 
time  was  the  flood  of  Deu- 
calion) . . . .26 

7.  Touthmosis  . . .9 

8.  Amenophis  [this  is  the  re- 
puted Memnon  and  the 


vocal  stone] 

. 31 

9.  Ilorus 

. 37 

10.  Acherres  . 

. 32 

11.  Ratbos 

. 6 

12.  Chevres 

. 12 

13.  Acherres  . 

. 12 

14.  Armesses  . 

. 5 

15.  Ramesses[£t0a>c-1 

Tff//C?]  1 

[Then  Harnesses  II,  or  “Ar- 
messes  Miammous,”  follows 
in  thelistcopied  by  Josephus 
from  the  original  Manetho 
with  66  years  and  2 months; 
and  in  the  list  of  Eusebius, 
copied  or  altered  from 
Africanus,  with  68  years. 
This  long  reign,  either 
through  his  own  inadvert- 
ence, or  rather  by  some  de- 
fect in  his  copy  of  Africanus, 
is  wanting  in  the  list  tran- 
scribed by  Syncellus  . . 2 

16.  Amenophath  . . .19 

“ Sum  263  262 

[It  seems,  then,  that  Syncellus 

made  the  sum  of  the  dynasty  263 
years,  though  the  figures  of  our 
present  text  make  by  addition  only 
262.] 

“ Dyn.  XIX.  of  rii  Diospolite  kings : 

1.  Sethos,  [6  sal  'Pa/zf<r<r^c] 

reigned  years  . .51 

2.  Kapsakes  [“  his  eldest 

son,  ” Joseph.~\  (Ramp- 
ses,  Euseb.)  . .61 

3.  AmmenephtheSjOr  Ame- 

nephthes  . . .20 

4.  Ramesses,  or  Rameses  . 60 

5.  Ammenemes  . . .5 

6.  Thouoris,  called  by 

Homer  Polybus,  lius- 

Carried  forward  197 
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Brought  forward  197 
band  of  Alcandra,  in 
whose  time  Troy  was 
taken  . . .7 

“ Sum  209  204 

BOOK  m.  o 

“ Dyn.  XX.  of  Xii  Diospolite  kings 
who  reigned  years  135. 

“Dyn.  XXI.  of  fji  Tanite  king's: 

1.  Smendes,  reigned  years  26 

2.  Psouscnnes,  or  Psousenes  46 

3.  Nephelcheres  [Nepher- 

cheres,  Enseb.']  . . 4 

4.  Amenophthis  . ‘ . 9 

5.  Osochor  . . .6 

6.  Psinaches  . . .9 

7.  Psousennes  or  Sousennes  14 

“Sum  130  114 


“Dyn.  XXII.  of  jx  Bubastite  kings : 
1.  Sesonchis  [Sesonchosis, 


Euseb.]  . 

. 21 

2. 

Osorthon 

. 15 

3. 

1 

4. 

r Other  three 

. 25  [29] 

5. 

J 

6. 

Takelothis  . 

. 13 

7. 

8. 

}-  Other  three 

. 42 

9 

J 

“ Sum  120  1 16 


“ Dyn.  XXIII.  of  ir  Tanite  kings : 

1.  Petubates  [Petubastes, 

Euseb."]  . . .40 

2.  Osorcho  [Osorthon,  Eu- 

seb.'\>  whom  the  Egyp- 
tians call  Hercules  . 8 

3.  Psammous  . . .10 

4.  Zet  . . . . 31 


“ Sum  89  89 

“ Dyn.  XXIV. 

Bocchoris,  a Saite  (in  whose 
time  a lamb  spoke), 
reigned  years  . . 6 


“ In  this  second  book  of  Manctho 
are  kings  xcvi,  and  years  2121.” 
[This  notice  is  from  Africanus,  or 
from  the  compiler  of  his  edition  of 
Manetho.] 

? MANETHO. 

“ . . 990  years.”  [This  is  no 
doubt  a note  of  Africanus,  reckoning 
probably  up  from  his  own  time,  a.d. 
220,  to  the  first  Olympiad,  and  find- 
ing that  it  fell  not  under  Bocchoris, 
but,  as  he  thought,  in  the  last  year 
of  Petubastes  above.] 

"Dyn.  XXV.  of  ill  Ethiopian  kings: 

1.  Sabacon,  who  took  Boc- 

choris prisoner  and 
burned  him  alive,  and 
reigned  years  . . 8 

2.  Sebicbus,  his  son  . .14 

3.  Tarkos  [Tarakos,jEt«c5.]  18 

“ Sum  40  40 

"Dyn.  XXVI.  of  IX  Saite  kings: 

1.  Stephinates  [Stephina- 

this,  Euseb.y  who  also 
puts  first  of  all  “Am- 
meris,  an  Ethiopian,” 
with  12  years]  . . 7 

2.  Nechepsos  . . .6 

3.  Nechao  . . .8 

4.  Psammitichus  ...  54 

5.  Nechao  II.  (He  took 

Jerusalem  and  carried 
the  king  J ehoahaz  cap- 
tive into  Egypt) . . 6 

6.  Psammouthis  or  Psam- 

mitichus II.  . . 6 

7.  Ouaphris  (to  whom, 

after  Jerusalem  had 
been  taken  by  the 
Assyrians,  the  remnant 
of  the  Jews  fled)  . 1 9 

8.  Amosis  . . .44 

9.  PsammccheriteSjOrPsam- 

mach  . . . — 6"’* 

“ Sum  150.6m  150  6m- 
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uDyn.  XXX.  of  ill  Sebennyte  kings : 

1.  Nectanebes,  who  reigned 

years  . . .18 

2.  Teos  . . . .2 

3.  Ncctanebos  . . .18 

“ Sum  38  38 

“ Dyn.  XXXI  of  ill  Persian  kings  : 

1.  Ochus  in  the  20th  year 

of  his  reign  over  the 
Persians  conquered 
Egypt  and  reigned 
over  it  years  . . 6 

2.  Arses  . . . .3 

3.  Darius  . . . .4 

13 

“ Sum  of  the  years  of  Book 
III.,  1050.”  “ Here  Manetho  ends.” 
[These  two  notices  are  both  at  least 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Africanus, 
whose  Manetho,  as  completed  and 
re-edited  by  Ptolemy  of  Mendes_, 
had  not  only  xxx  but  xxxi 
dynasties.] 

With  this  scheme  of  the  Manetho  of  Africanus,  as  col- 
lected from  Eusebius  and  Syncellus,  we  have  now  to  con- 
front such  earlier  notices  as  refer  certainly  to  the  work  of 
the  original  Manetho. 

Now  that  the  original  AiryinrriaKa  of  Manetho  the  Se- 
bennyte were  divided  into  three  books  is  a point  on  which  all 
are  agreed ; and  if  he  wrote,  as  Syncellus  says  he  did, 
“ Kara  fitfiijaw  TSTjpuiaaov”  in  imitation  of  Berosus,  whose 
XaXBaiKa  were  in  three  books,  it  was  probably  this  fact  that 
suggested  to  him  a similar  distribution  of  his  own  work. 
However  this  was,  J osephus  gives  us  “ from  Book  II.”  of 
Manetho  a passage  containing  an  account  of  the  Shepherd 
Kings,  and  the  same  list  of  six  names  which  forms  Dyn.  XV 
of  Africanus.  And  this  dynasty  appears  also  in  Book  II.  of 
the  Manetho  of  Africanus,  so  that  even  if  Josephus  did  not 
mention  afterwards,  as  he  does,  “ another  book  of  the  same 
Egyptiaca,”  which  from  the  narrative  being  connected  with 


“ Dyn.  XXVII.  of  rill  Persian 
kings : 

1 . Cambyses  in  the  fifth  year 

of  his  reign  over  the  Per- 
sians conquered  Egypt 
and  reigned  over  it  . 6 

2.  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspcs  36 

3.  Xerxes  the  Great  . 21 

4.  Artabanus  . . . — 7m* 

5.  Artaxerxes  . . .41 

6.  Xerxes . . . . — 2m> 

7.  Sogdianus  . . . — 7m' 

8.  Darius,  son  of  Xerxes  . 19 

“ Sum  124.4m*  124  4m> 

“ Dyn.  XXV II I. , Amyrtams  a Satie, 
reigned  years  6. 

” Dyn.  XXIX.  of  iv  Mendesian 
kings : 

1.  Nepherites  . . .6 

2.  Achoris  . . .13 

3.  Psammouthis  . . 1 

4.  Nepherites,  or  Neforotis  — 4m 

“ Sum  20.4m-  20  4m* 
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Dyn.  XIX  seems  to  be  the  third,  we  might  infer  that  the 
division  of  the  three  books  marked  in  the  Manetho  of  Afri- 
canus  is  derived  from  the  original  work  of  the  Sebennyte. 
Only  as  regards  Book  III.  the  sum  given  for  its  years,  viz. 
1050,  is  inconsistent  with  the  division  implied  above  when 
the  sum  of  Book  II.  is  put  at  the  end  of  Dyn.  XIX.  For  if 
Book  III.  of  the  Manetho  of  Ptolemy  and  Africanus  began 
with  Dyn.  XX,  it  would  have  only  853,  or  at  most  859  years, 
to  the  end  of  Dyn.  XXX,  that  is,  fewer  than  1050  by  197  or 
191.  Besides  which  we  shall  see  hereafter  that  if  Book  II. 
of  the  Manetho  of  Africanus  be  supposed  to  include  the 
whole  of  Dyn.  XIX,  it  will  have  too  many  years  for  the 
sum  of  2121  assigned  to  it.  We  may  suppose,  therefore, 
that  Book  III.  really  began  some  few  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  Dyn.  XIX ; as  for  instance,  if  it  began 
from  the  flight  of  the  brother  of  Sethos,  identified  with 
Danaus,  so  as  to  include  the  times  of  the  “ Egyptians,”  as 
named  from  Sethos  Egyptus.  This  peculiarity  would  then 
account  for  the  sum  of  Book  II.  being  p*it  down  seemingly 
too  low  at  the  end  of  the  dynasty.  In  this  case  Book  III.  of 
the  original  Manetho  (who  certainly  identified  Sethos  with 
Egyptus),  probably  commenced  at  the  same  point  of-  Dyn. 
XIX  as  Book  III.  of  the  Manetho  of  Africanus,  and  made 
about  the  same  sum  of  1050  years,  there  being  no  reason  to 
suspect  any  great  difference  for  the  last  twelve  dynasties 
(from  XIX  to  XXX  inclusive)  properly  composing  Book 
III.  between  the  Manetho  of  Africanus  and  the  original. 

Syncelliis  says  of  Manetho  that  “ he  writes  of  five  Egyptian 
peoples  distributed  into  XXX  Dynasties  of  Gods}  Demi - 
gods , and  Manes , and  of  mortal  men , mentioned  also  by 
Eusebius  in  his  Chronicon  : “ MfTa  8s  rairra  /cal  i repl  iOveo v 
AlyvTTTUiKOiv  Trivre  iv  X'  Bvvaarelais  iaropei  twv  Xeyopevcw 
Trap ’ axrrois  Secov  /cal  rjpiOewv,  /cal  ve/cvcov , /cal  Svrjrcov,  wv  /cal 
E vae/3ios  6 Uapcf/iXov  pvqaOels  h rots  xp ovlkoIs  airrov  <f>rjali > 
ovrais  * ” /c.t.X. 

It  is  true  that  in  this  passage  he  means  by  Manetho  the 
pseudo-Manetho  or  Sothis  of  Anianus  and  Panodorus ; but 
what  he  says  refers  equally  and  rather  to  the  original  Ma- 
netho, and  to  the  Manetho  of  Africanus,  which  exhibited 
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ilfattcs  amd  afehor  mythical  kings  before  Mcne3,  whereas  the 


Manetho  of  tlie  book  of  Sothis  seems  to  have  passed  at  once 
from  the  Demigods  to  Menes.  But  however  this  was,  if 
only  the  number  of  dynasties  in  the  three  books  of  the  ori- 
ginal Manetho  be  allowed  to  have  been  thirty , like  the  num- 
ber in  the  Chronicle,  (and  the  latest  pseudo-Manetho  of 
Anianus  returns  to  this  number,  not  having  the  thirty-first 
dynasty  of  Africanus,)  it  seems  certain  that  some  of  these 
XXX  dynasties  must  have  contained  the  Gods,  Demigods, 
Manes,  and  mythical  Kings.  Not  only  in  the  Chronicle, 
which  Manetho  is  said  to  have  followed,  but  in  the  Turin 
Papyrus  a thousand  years  older  than  the  Chronicle,  in  Hero- 
dotus, in  Diodorus,  and  everywhere  in  short,  down  to  the 
latest  pseudo-Manetho  of  Anianus  and  Panodorus,  we  find 
the  Egyptians  pretending  a continuous  succession  of  dynasts 
and  dynasties  from  Ra,  the  Sun-god,  down  to  Menes  and  the 
living  sovereign  of  the  day.  Even  in  the  Manetho  of  Afri- 
canus, though  the  whole  number  of  thirty  dynasties,  derived 
by  the  original  Manetho  from  the  Chronicle,  is  given  to 
kings  after  Menes,  and  though  the  earlier  groups  of  Gods, 
Demigods,  Manes,  and  mythical  Kings,  are  not  distinctly 
numbered  as  dynasties,  words  are  retained  in  connection 
with  them  which  amount  to  the  same  thing.  And  it  is  eas^ 
to  see  that  the  author  of  this  scheme,  writing  wrtSwsea  two 
and'  three  centuries  after  the  Mosaic  books  had  been  trans- 
lated into  Greek,  meant  tacitly  to  let  the  earlier  dynasties 
of  the  original  Manetho,  the  Gods,  Demigods,  and  Manes, 
6tand  as  a separate  series  for  the  times  of  the  old  world,  as 
was  rightly  understood  by  Africanus ; wrhile  in  compensation 
for  his  reduction  of  their  vast  periods  as  from  months  to 
real  years,  he  numbered  a complete  series  of  thirty  postdi- 
luvian dynasties  from  Menes  to  Nectanebo  II.  with  a thirty- 
first  added,  to  cover  the  years  (already  mentioned  by  the 
original  Manetho)  between  Nectanebo  and  Alexander.  And 
possibly  the  spurious  letter  of  Manetho  to  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  “ Augustus ” (SeySacr to),  and  the  explanatory  hint  of 
antediluvian  history  having  been  derived  from  stelce  buried 
in  the  land  of  Assyria,  evyf)  StptaSt,  which  Syncellus  gives 
from  the  later  pseudo-Manetho  or  Sothis,  may  have  belonged 
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originally  to  the  compilation  of  Ptolemy  of  Mcndes,  since 
the  story  has  its  roots  in  Berosus,  and  seems  to  be  alluded 
to  by  Josephus  in  connection  with  Manetho.  But  in  the  time 
of  the  original  Manetho  there  was  nothing  as  yet  to  require 
any  such  covert  modification  of  the  long-established  fable 
that  there  had  been  one  unbroken  succession  of  dynasties 
in  Egypt  from  Ra  downwards  to  Menes  and  his  successors. 

Assuming  then  that  the  seven  groups  given  by  Eusebius 
from  the  Manetho  of  Africanus,  and  belonging  by  the  very 
fact  that  their  years  are  month-years  unreduced  to  the  ori- 
ginal Manetho,  are  in  fact  his  first  vil  dynasties,  forming 
part  of  his  first  book,  but  prefixed  to  the  three  books  as  part 
of  a separate  Introduction  by  the  compiler  to  the  Manetho 
of  Africanus,  it  follows  that  these  have  been  displaced  by 
seven  out  of  those  xxxi  dynasties  of  kings  after  Menes 
which  now  fill  the  three  books  of  the  Manetho  of  Africanus 
and  Ptolemy.  And  our  business,  if  we  would  recover  the 
original  Manetho,  is  to  distinguish  in  the  lists  of  Africanus 
which  are  the  twenty-three  genuine,  and  which  are  the  seven 
interpolated  dynasties,  and  to  eject  these  latter,  bringing  down 
the  seven  mythological  dynasties  into  their  room.  As  a step 
towards  this  we  shall  first  look  for  such  internal  indications 
as  the  lists  of  Africanus  may  afford  of  themselves ; and  then 
test  them  by  the  help  of  five  sources  older  than  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  of  Mendes,  viz.,  the  Chronicle,  Eratosthenes,  the 
Monuments,  the  Turin  MS.,  and  the  citations  in  Josephus. 

Now,  at  the  first  glance  one  gives  to  the  thirty-one  dynas- 
ties of  Africanus,  they  divide  themselves  into  two  distinct 
and  opposite  classes,  one  class  having  every  mark  of  historical 
reality,  the  other  none  whatever,  or  next  to  none  ; the  one  for- 
bidding, the  other  provoking  suspicion.  In  the  first  class  the 
names  of  the  kings  are  given  with  the  years  of  each  reign : in 
the  second  class  the  dynasties  are  either  wholly  anonymous,  or 
all  but  anonymous,  with  the  mention  perhaps  of  a single  name. 
Of  the  first  class  are  Dynasties  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  XII, 
XV,  XVIII,  XIX,  XXI,  and  the  rest  to  XXX  inclusive, 
in  all  twenty,  being  three  fewer  than  we  are  prepared  to  allow 
as  genuine.  Of  the  second  or  anonymous  class  are  VII, 
VIII,  IX,  X,  XI,  XIII,  XIV,  XVI,  and  XVII,  in  all  ten. 
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being  three  more  than  we  are  seeking  to  eject  as  fictitious. 
But  without  looking  far,  there  are  some  slight  signs  which 
may  already  hint  which  three  of  the  ten  are  less  open  to 
suspicion  than  the  rest.  For  Thebes  being  one  of  the  great 
capitals,  giving  its  name  to  a number  of  dynasties,  it  is 
perhaps  unlikely  that  the  first  Theban  dynasty  named  should 
be  spurious ; and  Dyn.  XI  has  one  name  distinctly  connected 
with  the  kings  of  Dyn.  XII ; and  if  he  were  the  first 
king  who  ever  reigned  at  Thebes,  he  certainly  would  have 
been  set  at  the  head  of  a dynasty,  even  though  a fictitious 
dynasty  had  been  prefixed.  Then  again  in  Dyn.  XIV 
(though  H is  slightly  uncertain  owing  t®  u defeot  in  the 
whothor  H may  not  belong  t»  3SH$),  the  sum  of 
years  given,  184,  is  the  sum  of  one  of  the  dynasties  of 
the  Chronicle,  of  one  too  which  it  purposely  avoids  de- 
scribing in  detail;  so  that  this,  though  equally  anony- 
mous, may  be  either  the  same,  or  some  other  contemporary 
with  it,  under  which  the  same  space  of  time  is  alluded  to. 
And,  thirdly,  although  Dyn.  XX  is  altogether  anonymous, 
still,  as  it  is  within  the  period  of  the  ascertained  consecutive 
dynasties  governing  or  claiming  to  govern  all  Egypt  (from 
Dyn.  XVIII  downwards),  it  is  less  probable  that  any 
dynasty  merely  fictitious  should  be  inserted  here  than  at  a 
more  remote  antiquity ; and  there  are  other  grounds,  as  we 
shall  see,  which  quite  preclude  the  supposition. 

I.  Of  the  dynasties  of  the  Chronicle,  Dyn.  XVI  with  its 
viii  kings  headed  (since  it  is  the  first  of  mortal  kings)  by 
Menes,  clearly  proves  the  historical  character,  if  proof  were 
needed,  of  Dyn.  I.  of  Africanus,  which  has  the  same  number 
of  kings,  and  the  same  place  at  the  head  of  the  monarchy, 
though  it  adds  63  years  to  the  190  of  the  Chronicle,  and 
varies  the  designation  from  “ Tanite  ” to  “ Tkinite ” (the 
Egyptian  name  of  This,  Teni,  facilitating  the  change).  Dyn. 
II  of  the  Chronicle,  being  “ Memphite,”  justifies  one  at 
least,  we  may  suppose  the  earliest,  of  the  Memphite  dynasties 
of  Africanus.  Dyn.  XXVII  of  the  Chronicle  identifies 
itself  with  the  last  184  years  of  the  last  four  out  of  the  six 
kings  of  Dyn.  XV  of  Africanus.  Dyn.  XVIII  and  XIX 
of  the  Chronicle  identify  themselves  with  XVIII  and  XIX, 
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and  XX  of  the  Chronicle  with  XX  and  part  of  XXI  of 
Africanus ; and  the  remaining  dynasties  of  the  Chronicle 
XXI,  XXII,  XXIII,  XXIV,  XXV,  XXVI,  XXVIII, 
XXIX,  and  XXX  are  identifiable  upon  the  whole  with 
Dynasties  XXII,  XXIII,  XXIV,  XXV,  XXVI,  XXVII, 
XXIX,  and  XXX  of  Africanus,  though  the  subdivision  of 
the  chronological  space  covered  by  these  dynasties,  and  their 
designations  and  lengths,  vary  considerably  in  Africanus  from 
those  of  the  Chronicle.  Dyn.  XXVII  of  the  Chronicle 
having  been  put  back  to  its  true  place,  and  Dyn.  XXVIII 
of  Africanus,  intended,  no  doubt,  as  a substitute  for  it,  being 
neglected,  as  having  nothing  really  answering  to  it  in  the 
Chronicle,  the  whole  series  of  dynasties  from  XVIII  to 
XXX  inclusive  is  parallel,  and  the  chronological  space  co- 
vered by  them  identical,  as  we  shall  find,  in  the  two  schemes, 
except  that  three  years  of  the  1404  (for  so  many  there  are  in 
the  Chronicle)  have  in  the  list  of  Africanus  been  thrown  back 
to  the  very  commencement  of  the  monarchy,  and  six  other 
years  of  the  same  1404  are  in  the  list  of  Africanus  repre- 
sented by  the  six  of  its  Dyn.  XXVIII,  which  chronologically 
have  no  separate  place  of  their  own,  but  are  contained  in  the 
years  of  the  Persians.  So  then  Dyn.  XX  of  Africanus, 
although  anonymous,  is  by  comparison  of  the  scheme  of  the 
Chronicle  placed  beyond  all  reach  of  suspicion. 

II.  In  that  portion  of  the  list  of  Eratosthenes  which  has 
been  copied  by  Syncellus  from  Apollodorus  (a  detailed  ana- 
lysis of  it  shall  be  given  hereafter),  there  are  joint  allusions 
to  the  Chronicle,  Manetho,  and  the  monuments.  Dyn.  I of 
Africanus  is  identified  with  XVI  of  the  Chronicle,  and  its 
due  number  of  190  years  is  restored , though  the  eight  kings 
are  for  certain  intelligible  reasons  compressed  to  five.  Dyn. 
II  of  Africanus  is  also  alluded  to,  its  sum  being  indicated, 
and  its  last  two  reigns  making  together  the  first  Memphite 
generation  of  Eratosthenes,  the  particulars  of  the  gigantic 
stature  of  Sesochris  fixing  his  identity.  Dyn.  Ill  appears 
more  fully  ; also  IV  and  VI.  To  V there  is  no  allusion, 
though  its  historical  character  is  unquestionable ; but  Era- 
tosthenes had  only  a certain  limited  number  of  generations 
and  of  years  to  fill,  and  could  not  even  allude  to  all.  Nothing 
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whatever  appears  to  indicate  that  the  anonymous  dynasties 
VIII,  IX,  and  X(to  say  nothing  of  VII)  had  ever  existed  ; 
but  before  coming  to  names  plainly  belonging  to  Dyn.  XII, 
he  has  no  less  than  eight  kings  connected  with  Thebes  by 
the  surname  a ^mmonodotus  ” given  to  the  first  of  them. 
So  he  justifies  our  anticipation  that  the  first  Theban 
Dynasty  in  Africanus,  viz.  Dyn.  XI,  although  nearly  ano- 
nymous, would  scarcely  turn  out  to  be  fictitious.  After  the 
names  connected  with  Dyn.  XII,  there  follow  yet  three 
names  belonging  neither  to  Dyn.  XII,  nor  to  XV,  nor  to 
XVIII  of  Africanus,  before  Syncellus  breaks  off,  so  that 
these  three  names  should  represent  that  third  dynasty  of 
Africanus  (guessed  from  the  sum  184  to  be  Dyn.  XIV) 
which  with  XI  and  XX,  though  anonymous,  is  to  be  al- 
lowed as  genuine.  As  regards  the  rest  of  the  list  of  Eratos- 
thenes, though  the  names  are  not  given,  we  know  the  number 
of  years  and  of  generations  still  to  follow,  and  comparing 
these  with  the  names  of  Manetho,  and  the  space  of  Manetho 
and  the  Chronicle  still  remaining  unfilled,  we  may  collect 
that  he  must  certainly  have  filled  up  both  Dyn.  XX  and 
all  the  other  remaining  dynasties  of  Africanus  after  XVII, 
omitting,  beyond  a doubt,  the  Shepherds  of  Dyn.  XV,  and 
\ possibly  also  Amyrtaeus,  if  he  perceived  that  his  Dynasty 
XXVIII  of  six  years  -was  a mere  representation,  in  a place 
where  it  could  not  stand,  of  years  omitted  at  the  head  of 
Dynasty  XXVI. 

III.  On  the  existing  monuments  and  papyri  there  are 
(in  the  names  of  Menes  and  Athothis),  traces  though  not  con- 
temporary, of  Dyn.  I of  Africanus  ; probably  also  on  some 
fragments  of  the  Turin  papyrus,  if  not  elsewhere,  there  are 
. names  of  Dyn.  II.A  The  names  of  the  uppermost  line  to  the 
left  in  the  Karnak  Chamber  of  Kings,  seem  to  have  been 
identified  by  Eratosthenes  or  his  informants  with  Sevorcheres 
of  Dyn.  K au4  other  kings  of  Dyn.  Ill  of  Africanus. 
The  names  of  Choufou  or  Shouphou  (Xfoyfr  or  SoO^iy)  and 
Mencheres,  of  Dyn.  IV,  have  been  identified  beyond  a doubt 
in  the  pyramids  of  Gizeh.  Names  of  Dyn.  V,  called  Elephan- 
tinite  (or  ’EA^aimV^y),  are  found  mixed  with  those  of  Dyn. 
IV  in  the  tombs  of  the  pyramid-field  near  Memphis,  show- 
ing pretty  clearly  that  they  were  more  closely  connected  with 
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Memphis  or  Heliopolis  than  with  Elephantine,  and  at  the 
same  time  attesting  the  historical  character  of  the  dynasty, 
though  unnoticed  by  Eratosthenes.  The  names  of  the  kings 
of  Dyn.  VI  also  occur,  especially  in  central  Egypt.  Of 
the  anonymous  dynasties  VII,  VIII,  IX,  and  X,  there 
is  no  trace.  But  at  Thebes,  or  in  its  neighbourhood,  there 
are  names  and  tombs  of  early  kings  exceeding  in  number 
those  eight  for  which  alone  Eratosthenes  could  find  room 
before  the  representatives  of  Dyn.  XII,  and  justifying  the 
sixteen  Thebans  of  Dyn.  XI  in  the  lists  of  Africanus ; so 
that  Manetho  must  be  supposed  in  this  dynasty  of  Upper 
Egypt  rather  to  have  curtailed  its  years,  than  to  have  multi- 
plied its  kings  ; whereas  in  Dyn.  I.  of  Africanus  (XVI  of  the 
Chronicle,)  we  have  found  him  doing  the  reverse.  And 
Eratosthenes,  who  there  reduces,  here  expands  his  years. 
Dyn.  XII.  appears  fully  on  the  monuments ; and  so  does 
another  dynasty  or  group  of  kings  (among  whom  the  names 
Sevekhotep  and  Neferhotep  are  frequent)  plainly  connected 
by  lineage  with  the  founders  of  Dyn.  XII,  and  by  locality 
with  Nubia  and  Upper  Egypt.  This  monumental  group 
answers  well  enough  to  that  anonymous  but  genuine  dynasty 
of  Africanus  which  we  have  guessed,  from  the  sum  184,  to  be 
Dyn.  XIV.  On  separate  monuments  'fcight  or  ten  names 
only  of  these  kings  have  as  yet  been  found ; but  on  the  right 
side  of  the  Thothmes  Chamber  of,  .Karnak  there  are  no  less 
than  xxx  of  them ; and  it  is  conceivable  that  xxvi  was  the 
number  in  the  original  Manetho,  (the  Karnak  Chamber  some- 
times gives  also  princes,)  and  that  the  lx  of  his  Dyn.  XIII 
was  meant  by  Ptolemy  to  mctude^ll  the  ^ kings,  >in  number  <• 
about  60**  who  are  represented  on  both  sides  of  the  same 
Karnak  Chamber.  Of  the  Shepherds  of  Dyn.  XV,  there 
is  only  one  name,  Apophis,  certainly  identified,  on  some 
fragments  of  the  temple  at  Tanis ; and  the  emblem  of  the 
god  Sutech  or  Typhon  accompanies  this  name.  And  this 
may  probably  be  the  second  Apophis,  who  was  last  of  the 
Shepherds,  and  whose  short  reign,  omitte^ky  SVIarietho,  gave 
occasion  to  a transposition  of  an  earlier  Apophis,  with  61 
years,  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  place : for  we  shall  see 
hereafter  that  such  a transposition  has  been  made  in  the  lists 
of  Africanus.  The  kings  of  XVIII,  XIX,  and  XX,  (not 
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of  XXI,  though  the  years  covered  by  it  are  placed  beyond 
all  doubt  by  the  Chronicle,)  and  again  of  XXII,  XXIII, 
XXIV,  XXV,  XXVI,  and  of  XXVIII,  (for  Amyrtaus 
reigned  over  part  of  the  Delta,  though  within  the  124 
years  of  the  Persians,)  and  lastly  of  XXIX  and  XXX, 
are  to  be  read  on  the  monuments. 

IV.  The  Turin  Papyrus  after  Gods,  as  lla  and  Horns,  and 
Drarigiods*  as  Thoth.and  Ma,  in  vast  periods,  myriads  of 
years,  like  those  of  the  Chronicle  and  Manctho,  offers  names 
and  sums  of  years  connecting  themselves  with  the  general 
order  of  Manetho’s  dynasties  as  recoverable  from  the  lists  of 
Africanus.  Menes,  for  instance,  and  Athothis  stand  first  after 
the  Gods  and  Demigods  (ttke  last  iofr  whom  ds*a  Horns),  for 
the  commencement  of  Dyn.  I.  Baichos,  Kaiechos,  Bi-netrou, 
Sethenes,  Choircs,  £^nd  Nephercheres,  are  perhaps  identifiable 
for  Dyn.  II,  Aches  ,for  Dyn.  Ill,  Soris  amUMenoheres  for 
IV,  Mencheres,  Tatcheres,  and  Onnos  for  V.  A reign  of 
above  90  years,  probably  94  (but  certainly  not  100  as  Era- 
tosthenes has  made  it,  and  as  Syncellus  casts  it  up  in  Dyn. 
VI  of  Africanus),  followed  by  a reign  of  only  one  year,  and 
the  name  Nitocris,  sufficiently  identify  Dyn.  VI.  A Men- 
tunotep  may  re  presen  tAX  I.  The  whole  eight  kings  of  Dyn* 
XII  with  the  sum  of  the  dynasty  are  distinguishable;  and, 
lastly,  there  are  found  a prodigious  number  of  kiugs  with 
extremely  short  reigns,  among  whom  the  throne-name  of 
Amenemhe  I,  and  the  names  Sevekhotep  and  Neferhotep 
are  frequently  repeated ; and  who  are  clearly  connected  by 
lineage  with  the  first  kings  of  Dyn.  XII,  and  by  locality,  as 
has  been  said  already,  with  Nubia  and  Upper  Egypt,  the 
names  being  the  same,  only  with  the  addition  of  many  more 
of  kindred  elements,  as  the  thirty  names  of  the  right-hand 
side  in  the  Thothmes  Chamber  of  Karnak.  So  these  names 
may  be  supposed  to  represent  Dyn.  XIV  of  Ksoites  or  Dios- 
politcs,  according  as  the  one  name  or  the  other  was  con- 
nected with  the  sum  of  184  years  by  the  original  Manetho. 

Besides  names  and  figures  and  affinities,  and  a certain 
general  order  in  the  Turin  papyrus,  showing  that  hieratic 
papyri  of  the  same  kind  were  among  the  sources  used  by 
Manetho,  there  is  in  it  a further  peculiarity  which  may  pos- 
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sibly  throw  light  on  one  of  the  most  obscure  points  in  the 
earlier  part  of  Manetho’s  scheme,  viz.  the  nature  and  origin 
of  his  “ Manes'  and  other  rmyvthieah*  KingsJ*  registered  by 
him  before  Menes.  Of  these  there  seem  to  be  four  dynasties 
in  an  order  the  inverse  to  that  of  the  Chronicle,  one  with  an 
mdeSnrte  number  of  kings  (perhaps  Theban)  in  1817  years, 
another  with  XXX  Memphite  kings  in  1790  years,  the  third 
with  ten  Thinite  kings  in  350  years  (being  35  years  to  each 
king  of  these  ten),  and  after  all  these  a fourth  with  a vast 
sum  of  5813  years.  But  in  the  Turin  MS.,  besides  a number 
of  ancient  names  of  kings  answering  in  their  general  charac- 
ter to  those  of  Dyn.  I and  II,  in  which  the  syllable  Ha  does 
not  as  yet  enter  into  composition,  and  names  identifiable  or 
spaces  connected  with  names  sufficient  to  correspond  to  those 
dynasties  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  XI,  XII  of  Africanus 
which  are  more  or  less  identifiable,  there  are  also  intermixed 
and  following  a number  of  other  names  not  to  be  found  in 
the  list  of  Africanus.  And  whatever  be  the  principle  on 
which  the  hieratic  MS.  was  written,  it  is  clear  that  its  mul- 
titude of  names  even  in  the  earlier  dynasties,  and  still  more 
after  Dyn.  XII,  in  what  one  may  call  the  Nubian  branch, 
was  not  fabricated  to  cover  a fabulous  number  of  generations 
of  ordinary  length;  as  Herodotus  understood  the  330  names 
of  kings,  read  to  him  doubtless  from  a very  similar  papyrus, 
to  be  intended  to  cover  a space  of  11,000  years.  On  the 
contrary,  a great  number  of  the  reigns,  where  the  figures 
have  been  preserved,  are  extremely  short,  so  that  a number 
of  them  being  put  together  give  in  one  case  an  average  of 
only  seven  years,  in  another  of  only  two  years  and  a half. 
[It  is  open  then  to  imagine  that  the  principle  on  which  the 
MS.  was  constructed  was  that  rather  of  a genealogy  of  each 
family  that  had  reigned,  not  only  grown  men  who  had  actu- 
ally reigned  being  given,  but  also  those  whose  descendants 
more  or  less  remote  had  reigned  or  might  reign,  and  even 
infants,  who  while  they  lived  had  stood  for  a time  in  the 
line  of  succession.  All  such  names  crowned  only  after 
death  in  Amente,  or  on  paper,  might,  when  ejected  from 
his  own  list  by  Manetho,  be  thrown  up  above  Menes, 
and  described  as  Manes,  i.  e.  kmgs  whose  reigns  were  only 
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after  death,  nominal,  in  Amente,  not  in  the  upper  world.U 
And  the  large  sum  of  5813  years  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
three  sums  preceding),  need  make  no  objection  to  this  hypo- 
thesis, as  the  great  sums  in  Manetho,  and  in  the  Chronicle, 
and  in  other  sources,  are,  as  now  understood,  divisible  by 
twelve.  So  5813  will  be  reducible  to  484.5m. ; 1817  to 
151. 5m. ; 1790  to  149.2m. ; 350  to  29.2m.  And  infull  years 
the  ten  kings  supposed  to  be  ejected  from  the  Thinite  [or 
Tanite]  lists  would  have  not  quite  three  years  each : the 
thirty  kings  ejected  from  the  Memphite  lists  would  have  not 
quite  five  years  each  ; and  thirty  ejected  from  the  Theban 
lists  probably  about  the  same.  So  there  would  be  an  excess 
of  about  70  kings  in  the  hieratic  MS.  as  compared  with  the 
dynasties  of  Manetho  hitherto  accounted  for:  and  the 
average  quite  agrees  with  what  we  see  in  the  Turin  MS. 
So  to  the  end  of  Dyn.  XII  the  MS.  might  have  143  names 
in  something  under  six  columns  answering  to  the  73  names 
of  Manetho.  After  that  484  years  and  4 months  at  not  quite 
the  same  average  of  five  years  would  give  106  more  kings, 
seemingly  ejected  from  that  part  of  the  hieratic  MS.  which 
follows  after  Dyn.  XII,  and  in  which  the  Nubian  lineage 
connected  with  Dyn.  XII,  (and  so  also  with  Dyn.  XVIII 
and  XIX  below,  and  approaching  nearest*  to  the  time  when 
the  papyrus  wras  written,)  is  treated  with  such  prodigious 
development.  If  we  suppose  30  kings  of  this  same  lineage, 
who  actually  reigned,  to  tie  $hose°on  the  right  hand  side  in 
the  Karnak  Chamber,  and  36  to  be  the  true  number 

of  the  Ksoite  or  Diospolite  kings  (>peihep&ndoubkhJOTi  trebhs 
line}  with  184  years  in  Manetho,  we  shall  have  36  -1- 106,  i.e. 

142  at  most,  (for  there  may  have  been  fewer,)  to  add  to  the 

143  obtained  before,  making  285  for  the  whole  number  of 
kings  contained  in  the  Turin  papyrus  in  its  xii  or  xm 
columns,  Noosing*  aS^seeme . proJ>able^  that*  it  contained  no 
names  of  Dyn.  XVIII.  The  addition  of  more  would  still 
be  wanting  to  complete  the  331  kings  of  Herodotus  from 
Menes  to  liameses  II.  or  III.  inclusive. 

V.  It  is  now  time  to  transcribe  and  compare  with  that 
part  of  the  lists  of  Africanus  with  which  they  correspond 
some  long  passages  of  narrative  containing  the  lists  of  two 
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dynasties,  and  the  first  two  names  of  a third,  happily  preserved 
to  us  by  Josephus  from  Book  II.  of  “ Manetho  himself.” 

“ We  once  had  a king  named  Timseus.  In  his  time,  I know 
not  why,  God  was  unpropitious,  and  some  men  of  ignoble 
race  from  the  parts  to  the  East  in  a strange  way  had  the 
confidence  to  invade  our  country,  and  easily , without  a battle , 
subdued  it.  And  having  subjected  to  themselves  them  that 
had  been  its  princes,  they  afterwards  cruelly  burned  the 
cities  and  demolished  the  temples  of  the  gods.  And  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  they  used  most  barbarously, 
killing  some  and  reducing  others  writh  their  whole  families  to 
slavery.  At  length  they  made  one  of  themselves  king, 
whose  name  was  Salatis.  And  he  resided  in  Memphis,  ex- 
acting tribute  both  from  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  country, 
and  having  garrisons  in  the  fittest  places.  Especially  he 
attended  to  the  strengthening  of  the  eastern  frontier ; fore- 
. seeing  that  the  Assyrians,  whose  power  was  then  getting 
very  great,  would  desire  to  invade  the  same  kingdom.  And 
having  observed  in  the  Saitic  (i.  c.  Setic  or  Sethroitic)  Nome, 
a city  very  conveniently  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Bubastic 
arm,  which  from  some  ancient  theological  reference  was 
named  Avaris  [i.  e.  fA /SapoVoXty,  or  Ilebncopolis],  he  built 
it  and  made  its  walls  exceedingly  strong,  and  garrisoned  it 
with  a force  of  240,000  men.  Thither  he  wras  used  to  go  in 
the  summer  season,  both  to  collect  his  tributes  in  corn  and 
to  pay  his  troops,  and  also  by  constant  exercises  and  re- 
view's to  strike  terror  into  the  peoples  beyond  the  frontier. 


“ Salatis  died  after  a reign  of  years  ...  19. 

Another,  Bnon  [Baton*,  jS^tic.]  succeeded 

him,  and  reigned 44. 

Then  another,  Apachnas 36.7m. 

Then  again  Apophis 61. 

And  Janias 50.1ra. 

And  lastly  Assis 49.2m. 


[Sum  259. 10m.] 

“ And  these  six  were  the  first  among  them  w'ho  became 
^rulers,  ever  warring  upon  [7 ToXe/iovirres,  persecuting]  Egypt, 
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and  seeking  more  and  more  to  pluck  out  its  root.  The 
whole  people  of  them  collectively  were  called  Hyk-shos,  *i.  e. 
Shepherd- kings ; for  Hyk  in  the  hieratic  dialect  means  a king, 
and  Shos  both  in  the  hieratic  and  in  the  vulgar  idiom  is  a 
shepherd  or  shepherds,  and  so  put  together  they  form  Hyk- 
shus.  Some  say  that  they  were  Arabs”  [Shos  or  Shasou  being 
the  common  designation  of  the  Asiatic  nomads,  and  first 
and  chiefly  of  the  Arabs,  as  Bedouin  is  often  used  now], 
“ These  above-named  kings  of  the  people  called  Shepherds, 
and  their  posterity , held  Egypt  (Manetho  says)  511  years. 

“ After  these  things  the  kings , he  says,  who  were  in  the 
Thebaid  and  in  the  rest  of  Egypt  rebelled  against  the 
Shepherds,  and  they  had  a great  and  long  war,  till  in  the 
time  of  a king  named  Alisphragmuthosis  ” [seemingly  cor- 
rupted in  the  MSS.  from  Misphragmuthosis,  as  is  written 
elsewhere  by  metathesis  for  Miphra-Thuthmosis,  the  fifth 
name  in  the  list  of  Dyn.  XVIII],  “ the  Shepherds,  he  says, 
having  been  by  him  defeated,  lost  all  the  rest  of  Egypt,  and 
were  hemmed  in  within  a place  which  was  10,000  arource  in 
circumference,  named  Avaris.  All  this  space,  Manetho  says, 
the  Shepherds  surrounded  with  a vast  and  strong  wall,  that 
they  might  hold  there  in  security  all  their  possessions  the 
spoils  of  Egypt. 

“ And  Thummo8is  (Spovddxns,  Spaais),  the  son  of  Alis- 
phragmuthosis, endeavoured  to  reduce  them  by  siege,  block- 
ading the  place  with  480,000  men ; but  at  length,  despairing 
of  success  by  that  way,  he  made  a convention  with  them  that 
they  should  depart  unmolested  whither  they  would ; where- 
upon they,  with  all  their  families  and  possessions,  being  in 
number  not  fewer  than  240,000,  went  out  from  Egypt  into 
the  desert  towards  Syria;  but,  fearing  the  power  of  the 
Assyrians,  (for  the  Assyrians  were  then  masters  of  Asia,) 
they  built,  in  the  country  which  is  now  called  Judaea,  a city 
large  enough  to  contain  all  that  multitude  of  their  people, 
and  named  it  Jerusalem.” 

K (In  another  book  of  the  AuyxmnaKd  Manetho  says  that 
* This  nation  ’ of  the  people  called  Shepherds,  ‘ are  in  our 
hieratic  books  called  bondsmen.')  ” 

“ After  the  people  of  the  Shepherds  had  gone  out  from* 
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Egypt  to  Jerusalem,  Tethmosis,  the  king  who  had  driven 
them  out  of  Egypt,  reigned  after  their  expulsion 


[Tethmosis  i.  e.  Amosis]  . 

years 

25.  4m. 

And  his  son  Chebron  succeeding  reigned 

13. 

After  whom  Amenophis 

• • 

20.  7m. 

After  him  Amesses,  [his]  sister, . 

• • 

21.  9m. 

After  her  Miphres  [i.  e.  Thothmes  III.  Mi- 

phra-Thuthmosis]  . 

• • 

12.  9ra. 

After  him  Miphramuthosis  [i.  c.  the 

same  as 

above,reduplicated,but  really  AmenopliII.] 

25.10m. 

After  him  Thmosis 

9.  8™. 

After  him  Amenophis 

30.10™. 

After  him  Horus 

36.  5™. 

After  him  Acenchres  [his]  daughter 

12.  1™. 

After  her  Rathotis  [her]  brother. 

9. 

After  him  Acenchercs 

12.  5™. 

After  him  another  Acenchercs  . 

12.  3™. 

After  him  Armais  . •. 

4.  1™. 

After  him  Ramesses  . 

1.  4™. 

After  him  Armesses  Miammous  . 

66.  2™. 

After  him  Amenophis 

19.  6™. 

[Sum 

333.] 

“ After  him  [reigned]  Sethosis,  who  is  also  Harnesses,  who 
was  strong  in  cavalry,  and  had  a fleet  on  the  sea. 

“ This  king  made  his  brother  Armais  his  deputy  to  govern 
Egypt,  giving  him  all  the  prerogatives  of  royalty  with  only 
these  restrictions,  that  he  was  not  to  wear  the  crown,  nor  ill- 
treat  the  queen,  the  mother  of  the  young  princes,  nor  touch 
any  of  the  other  royal  concubines.  And  having  thus  pro- 
vided, he  himself  invaded  first  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia,  and 
afterwards  Assyria  and  Media,  and  subdued  them  all,  some 
by  force  of  arms,  and  others  without  a blow,  by  the  mere 
terror  of  his  power.  And  being  elated  by  his  successes,  he 
advanced  still  more  confidently,  subduing  the  cities  and 
countries  towards  the  East. 

“ And  when  now  a long  time  had  passed,  Armais,  who 
had  been  left  in  Egypt,  began  to  do  without  scruple  just 
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the  contrary  to  all  his  brother’s  injunctions;  for  he  took  the 
queen  by  force  to  himself,  and  lived  freely  with  the  other 
concubines  as  his  own,  and  wore  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
friends  the  crown,  and  openly  set  up  for  himself  against  his 
brother. 

“ But  the  chief  of  the  priests  of  Egypt  wrote  and  sent  a 
letter  to  Sethosis,  informing  him  of  all,  and  that  his  brother 
Armais  had  set  up  for  himself ; wherefore  he  immediately 
returned  to  Pelusium,  and  recovered  his  own  kingdom.  And 
the  country  was  called  from  his  name  “ Egypt for  Manetho 
says  that  Sethosis  was  called  Egyptus,  and  his  brother  Ar- 
mais Danaus.” — Jos.  Contr.  Ap.  lib.  i.  c.  14,  15. 

In  this  passage  the  Shepherd  kings,  conquered  by  Amosis 
the  founder  of  Dyri.  XVIII,  are  purposely  made  to  cover 
and  include  the  Hebrew  bondsmen  oppressed  by  Mephres- 
Tethmosis  III.  or  Misphragmuthosis,  and  suffered  to  leave 
Egypt  in  the  first  year  of  his  son  and  successor  Amenoph  II., 
94  years  after  the  overthrow  and  expulsion  of  the  Shepherds. 
And  the  Shepherds  thus  confounded  with  the  Hebrews  are 
made  to  settle  in  Judaea  and  build  Jerusalem,  which  was 
really  taken  and  “ built  ” by  the  Hebrews  only  in  the  time 
of  king  David. 

In  another  passage  extracted  by  Josephus,  Manetho,  he  tojv 
ahserjroTws  pvdevopJvaiv,  gives  avowedly  an  account  of  the 
Hebrews,  whom  he  represents  as  a mixed  people  of  lepers 
and  other  unclean  outcasts,  partly  descended  from  the 
Shepherds,  expelled  long  before,  and  partly  of  Egyptian 
origin.  He  confounds  both  them  and  the  Shepherds  with  cer- 
tain sun-worshipping  Shasou,  who  ruled  Egypt  between  the 
reigns  of  Amenoph  III.  and  Horus;  and  represents  their 
Exodus,  under  a leader  who  is  Joseph  and  Moses  blended  into 
one  person,  as  a victorious  expulsion  by  Sethosis-Rameses 
the  head  of  Dyn.  XIX,  son  of  Amenoph  the  last  king  of 
Dyn.  XVIII,  above  333  years  of  his  own  reckoning  (really 
above  348)  from  the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherds,  254  from 
the  true  Exodus  of  the  Hebrews,  and  173.3ra.  after  the  13 
years  of  the  admitted  subjection  of  Egypt  to  impious  Asi- 
atics, which  intervene  really  between  Amenoph  III.  and 
Horus.  He  even  preserves  Amenoph  II.  and  III.  as  if  sur- 
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viving  under  the  same  name  in  the  later  Amenoph,  father  of 
Sethosis,  to  enjoy  the  poetical  retribution.  Josephus,  how- 
ever, though  he  perceives  that  anyhow  there  will  be  incon- 
sistency and  absurdity,  and  complains  that  the  Amenophis 
introduced  is  a fictitious  king,  whose  epoch  and  reign  Ma- 
netho  dares  not  fix,  thinks  it  least  absurd  to  understand  the 
Amenophis  son  of  Rampses,  and  Rameses  or  Rampscs  (who 
however  should  be  also  Sethosis)  son  of  Amenophis,  who 
figure  in  the  passage  about  to  be  given,  to  be  the  third  and 
fourth  kings  of  Dynasty  XIX,  for  he  introduces  the  extract 
as  follows : 

“ Manetlio,  relating  that  our  ancestors  [h6  means  the 
Shepherds]  came  with  many  myriads  into  Egypt,  and  subdued 
it,  and  acknowledging  that  after  that  they  ” [but  Manetho 
merges  the  Hebrews  in  the  Shepherds,  and  the  true  Exodus 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherds  94  years  earlier,  and  by  no 
means  acknowledges  the  Hebrews  at  all  in  that  former  narra- 
tive] “ went  out  and  occupied  the  present  Judrea,  and  built 
Jerusalem  and  its  Temple,  thus  far  follows  ancient  histories 
[so  Josephus  was  willing  to  have  it  believed  ;]  “ but  after- 
wards giving  himself  license  by  saying  that  he  will  write  the 
stories  commonly  credited  about  the  Jews,  he  inserts  worth- 
less tales,  seeking  to  confound  with  us  a multitude  of  Egyp- 
tian lepers  and  other  unclean  outcasts.  For  adding  also  a 
king  Amenophis,  a false  name,  and  on  this  account  not 
daring  to  fix  the  time  of  his  reign,  (though  he  gives  the 
years  of  the  rest  with  precision  enough,)  he  hangs  upon  him 
certain  fables,  forgetting  how  he  had  written  that  the 
Shepherds  went  out  to  Jerusalem  about  518  years  before. 
For  Tethmosis  [i.  c.  Amosis]  was  king  when  they  went  out. 
But  from  him  the  interval  to  the  two  brothers  Sethos  and 
Herinaeus,  surnamed  Egyptus  and  Danaus,  is  393  years”  [i.e. 
reckoning  at  top  the  year  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherds, 
and  at  bottom  the  59  of  Sethos,  which  are  so  inadvertently 
reduplicated].  “ And  after  expelling  the  latter, 

“ Sethos  reigned  years  . . . .59 

“ And  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  Rapsakes  .*  66 
[And  393  + 125  make  518.]  “ Having  then  already  confessed 
that  our  fathers  went  out  so  many  years  earlier,  and  then 
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having  invented  and  put  in  an  interpolated  king  whom  he 
names  Amenophis,  he  goes  on  and  says : 

“ This  king  desired  to  behold  the  Gods,  like  Horus,  one 
of  the  kings  who  had  reigned  before  him;”  [alluding  pro- 
bably to  the  same  story  as  is  given  by  Herodotus,  only  with 
the  name  of  Hercules  instead  of  Horus,  Ilorus  the  God 
being  the  predecessor  intended,  rather  than  the  king  of  Dyn. 
XVIII;]  “and  he  communicated  his  desire  to  a priest  named 
like  himself  Amenophis,  son  of  Papis,  who  seemed  to  partake 
of  the  divine  nature  by  his  wisdom  and  prescience.  And 
this  his  namesake  told  him  that  he  might  have  his  wish  and 
see  the  Gods,  if  he  would  first  cleanse  the  whole  country 
from  lepers  and  all  other  unclean  persons  then  in  it. 

“ The  king,  well  pleased,  collected  together  from  all 
Egypt  all  such  as  had  any  defect  in  their  bodies,  to  the  num- 
ber of  80,0u0 ; and  these  he  put  into  the  quarries  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Nile,  to  work  there  and  to  be  kept  separate  from 
the  rest  of  the  Egyptians.  Now  there  ivere  among  them, 
he  says,  some  learned  men  of  the  priests  who  were  affected 
with  leprosy.  And  that  Amenophis,  the  sage  and  prophet, 
who  has  been  mentioned  already,  began  to  fear  lest  the 
wrath  of  the  gods  should  be  provoked  both  against  himself 
and  the  king,  if  it  should  appear  that  violence  were  done 
them;  and  he  added  this  prediction,  that  certain  people  should 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  unclean,  and  should  be  masters  of 
Egypt  for  13  years.  Not  daring,  however,  to  say  this  to 
the  king,  he  wrote  all  in  a paper  to  leave  behind  him,  and 
put  an  end  to  himself,  at  which  the  king  was  greatly  dis- 
tressed and  dispirited. 

“ And  then  he  writes  word  for  word  thus : ‘ After  a con- 
siderable time,  those  people  becoming  impatient  of  the  hard- 
ships they  endured  in  the  quarries,  the  king  was  petitioned 
to  set  apart  for  their  relief  and  shelter  the  city  of  Avaris 
which  was  then  empty,  as  it  had  been  evacuated  by  the 
Shepherds,  and  he  granted  it.  Now  that  city,  according  to 
the  theology,  is  from  of  old  Typhonian  ’ [i.  e.  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a malignant  deity], 

“ They  having  come  thither,  and  having  this  place  con- 
venient for  a revolt,  set  up  as  their  leader  a certain  man 
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formerly  of  the  priesta  of  Heliopolis,  named  Osarsiph,”  [a 
name  altered  from  Joseph,]  “ and  bound  themselves  by  oath 
to  obey  him  in  all  things.  He  first  made  them  a law  that 
they  should  neither  worship  the  gods,  nor  abstain  from  any 
of  the  sacred  animals,  not  even  from  those  most  venerated  in 
Egypt,  but  should  sacrifice  and  eat  all  alike  ; and  that  they 
should  intermarry  with  none  but  such  as  had  sworn  to  their 
covenant.  Having  made  such  laws  as  these,  and  many 
others  directly  opposed  to  the  customs  of  the  Egyptians,  he 
gave  command  that  all  their  multitude  should  work  at 
strengthening  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  for  the  war  which  he  designed  against  Amenophis 
the  king ; while  he,  taking  to  him  some  more  priests  and 
others  of  those  similarly  unclean,  sent  an  embassy,  which  he 
headed  himself,  to  the  Shepherds  who  had  been  driven  out  by 
Tethmosis,  to  the  city  called  Jerusalem,  and  informing  them 
of  all  that  had  befallen  himself  and  the  rest  who  had  been 
ignominiously  treated  with  him,  he  asked  them  to  join  him, 
and  with  one  consent  to  attack  Egypt.  He  promised  first  of 
all  that  he  would  reinstate  them  in  Avaris,  their  ancestral 
country,  and  supply  their  host  with  all  things  needful  in 
abundance,  and  fight  for  them,”  [v7rspfj,axv<re(70ait  take  their 
part  and  protect,]  “ as  occasion  might  require,  and  assured 
them  that  he  would  without  difficulty  make  the  country 
subject  to  them.  They  joyfully  agreed,  and  marching  all  of 
them  at  once,  to  the  number  of  200,000  men,  within  a short 
time  arrived  at  Avaris. 

“ Amenophis,  the  king  of  Egypt,  when  he  heard  of  their 
invasion,  was  in  great  consternation,  remembering  the  pro- 
phecy of  Amenophis,  the  son  of  Papis.  And  having  first  as- 
sembled the  multitude  of  the  Egyptians,  and  having  con- 
sulted with  their  chiefs,  he  sent  for  the  sacred  animals,  for 
those,  that  is,  which  have  the  highest  honours  in  the  temples, 
and  gave  orders  to  the  priests  in  each  locality  to  hide  the 
images  of  the  gods  as  carefully  as  possible.  And  his  son 
Sethos , also  called  Harnesses,  from  Kampses,  his  [own]  father, 
being  then  a boy  of  five  years  old,  he  put  out  to  be  taken 
care  of  by  his  friend.  Then  crossing  and  marching  with  the 
rest  of  the  Egyptians,  being  300,000  most  valiant  men,  he 
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came  up  with  the  enemy,  who  advanced  to  meet  him,  but  lie 
did  not  join  battle ; ,for  he  scrupled  lest  he  should  be  fight- 
ing against  the  Gods.  So  he  turned,  and  came  back  to 
Memphis;  and  taking  with  him  Apis  and  the  other  sacred 
animals  which  he  had  sent  for,  and  which  had  been  brought 
thither,  he  went  straight  up  the  country  into  Ethiopia  with 
all  his  army  and  the  multitude  [i.  e.  all  the  principal  people] 
of  the  Egyptians ; for  the  king  of  the  Ethiopians  was  under 
obligations  to  him,  and  was  ready  to  serve  him.  [But  in  truth 
Ethiopia  during  all  the  time  of  this  dynasty  had  no  separate 
king.]  Wherefore,  receiving  him  and  all  the  accompanying 
multitudes,  he  supplied  their  wants  with  all  such  provisions 
as  the  country  afforded,  and  allotted  them  a sufficient  number 
of  cities  and  villages  in  which  to  pass  the  13  years  for  which 
he  was  destined  to  be  deprived  of  his  throne ; and  further, 
he  encamped  an  Ethiopian  army  of  observation  on  the  frontier, 
to  assure  the  safety  of  King  Amcnophis. 

“ While  these  things  were  passing  in  Ethiopia,  the  Jeru- 
salemites (! 'Sto\vfjLlrai ) having  come  down,  and  having  joined 
the  leprous  Egyptians,  they  both  together  treated  the  in- 
habitants with  such  barbarity,  that  the  [earlier]  domination 
of  the  first-mentioned  [the  Shepherds]  seemed  to  have  been 
a golden  time  to  such  as  saw  the  impieties  and  atrocities  now 
committed.  For  they  not  only  set  fire  to  the  cities  and  vil- 
lages, nor  were  content  with  insulting  or  mutilating  the 
images  of  the  gods,  but  they  even  roasted  and  ate  the  sacred 
animals  which  were  worshipped,  and  forced  priests  and  pro- 
phets to  sacrifice  and  slay  these,  or  cast  them  out  naked 
[from  their  offices  and  possessions].  And  it  is  said  that  the 
priest  who  instituted  their  polity  and  laws,  being  by  origin 
an  Heliopolite,  named  Osarsiph  ” [i.  e.  Joseph,  son-in-law  of 
the  chief  priest  of  Heliopolis,  made  to  derive  his  name  from 
Osiris],  “from  Osiris  the  god  worshipped  in  Heliopolis,  when 
he  went  over  to  these  people,  changed  his  name,  and  was 
called  Moses.” — Jos.  Contr.  Ap.y  lib.  i.  c.  26. 

“ Manetho  says  again  that  * After  this,  Amenophis  re- 
turned from  Ethiopia  with  a great  force,  and  his  son  Ramp- 
8cs  too,  heading  another  army  of  his  own ; and  both  together 
encountering  the  Shepherds  (Shasoo)  and  the  unclean,  they 
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routed  them,  slew  multitudes,  and  pursued  the  rest  to  the 
borders  of  Syria.’ ” — Jos.  Contr.  Ap.,  lib.  i.  c.  27. 

These  extracts  preserved  by  Josephus  suffice  to  show  how 
Manetho  interposed  in  his  narrative  lists  of  kings  supplied 
by  the  hieratic  MSS. ; and  how  their  methodical  exactness 
in  enumerating  for  each  reign  its  years,  months,  and  even 
days  (in  which  last  point  they  were  not  followed  by  Ma- 
netho), contrasted  with  the  mythical  character  of  his  own 
text.  So  that  both  opinions  held  concerning  him  are  justi- 
fied ; on  the  one  hand,  that  his  work  was  of  great  historical 
value ; on  the  other,  that  he  was  an  impudent  fabler,  in 
whose  stories  different  persons,  names,  times,  and  events  are 
blended  and  confused  together,  so  that  they  need  to  be  ana- 
lysed and  separated  into  their  original  elements.  And  when 
this  is  done,  even  these  stories  are  valuable,  as  being  of  pure 
Egyptian  origin,  quite  unlike  the  later  fables  of  writers  who 
had  become  acquainted  through  the  LXX.  version  with  more 
or  less  of  the  contents  of  the  books  of  Moses.  And,  though 
fables,  they  are  each  in  their  details  a tissue  of  allusions  to 
real  history.  Into  a closer  examination  this  is  not  the  place 
to  enter : but  we  see  now  what  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that 
the  Chronographer  collected  out  of  Manetho  a certain  sum  of 
years ; since  he  had  need  to  pick  out  the  historical  lists  de- 
rived from  the  hieratic  papyri  from  the  fabling  narrative  in 
which  they  were  interposed. 

In  the  passages  given  by  Josephus  there  are  the  full  lists 
of  two  dynasties,  viz.  XV  and  XVIII,  of  Africanus,  and 
the  first  two  names  of  XIX.  But  if  these  are  taken  to- 
gether with  the  narrative,  and  if  all  the  statements  of  the 
narrative  are  supposed  to  be  consistent,  and  of  equal  autho- 
rity, there  ought  to  be  a succession  of  other  Shepherd  kings 
during  exactly  251  years  and  two  months  (51 1 — 259. 10ra.  = 
251.2m.)  between  the  death  of  Assis  the  last  of  the  six 
Shepherds  of  Dyn.  XV  of  Africanus,  and  the  accession  of 
Alisphragmuthosis,  Misphragmuthosis,  Tethmosis,  or  what- 
ever name  be  given  him,  who  founded  Dyn.  XVIII,  and 
reigned  25  years  and  4 months  “ after  expelling  the  Shep- 
herds.” But  from  the  sum  which,  as  we  shall  see  below, 
he  “ collected,”  it  is  clear  that  the  Chronographer,  that  is 
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Eratosthenes,  gave  no  place  to  any  such  anonymous  “ de- 
scendants ” of  the  six  Shepherds  above-named,  nor  to  any 
interval  of  251  years  between  them  and  Dyn.  XVIII.  And, 
what  is  more,  even  the  re-editor  and  amplifier  of  Manetho, 
Ptolemy  of  Mendes,  or  whoever  else  he  was,  though  he  had 
here  an  opportunity  of  building  one,  or  if  he  pleased  two 
fresh  dynasties,  with  251  years,  out  of  a distinct  assertion  of 
Manetho,  gives  instead  two  dynasties  of  “ other  Shepherds,” 
(we  need  not  dwell  upon  the  designation"  EWrjves,)  not  even 
adding  from  Manetho  “ descendants  of  the  preceding,”  the 
one  dynasty  with  518,  the  other  with  151  years.  So  he 
agrees  with  Eratosthenes  in  entirely  neglecting  the  express 
assertion  of  Manctho’s  text,  that  the  whole  domination  of 
the  six  Shepherds  and  their  descendants  from  first  to  last 
covered  a space  of  511  years.  In  the  same  way  there  are 
13  years  mentioned,  during  which  Amenoph,  the  father  of 
Sethos,  was  driven  from  his  throne ; and  some  years  of  Ar- 
maus-Danaus,  during  the  absence  of  his  brother  Sethos, 
whose  59  years  are  said  to  be  all  “ after  the  recovery  of  his 
kingdom,  and  the  expulsion  of  his  brother  Danaus.”  The 
Chonographer  then  had  to  divine  wrhat  was  the  truth ; and 
he  decided  that,  whatever  facts  might  be  alluded  to  under 
the  stories  connected  with  these  years,  the  19  years  of  Ame- 
noph (at  the  end  of  Dyn.  XVIII  of  Africanus)  and  the  59 
of  Sethos  (at  the  commencement  of  XIX)  were  alone  to  bo 
admitted  and  reckoned.  So  neglecting  with  him,  and  even 
with  the  author  of  the  lists  of  Africanus,  the  incidental 
statements  of  the  text  of  the  original  Manetho,  and  extract- 
ing only  those  lists  of  kings  which  are  given  with  the  years 
and  months  of  each  reign,  we  obtain  through  Josephus  a dis- 
tinct confirmation  of  our  inference  already  made  on  other 
grounds,  that  the  Diospolitan  Dynasty  XVIII,  which  ex- 
pelled the  Shepherds,  followed  immediately  after  that  which 
stands  as  XV  in  the  lists  of  Africanus.  This  latter  then 
was  really  Dyn.  XVII  in  the  series  of  the  original  Manetho 
(for  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  numbered  and  distinguished 
the  XXX  Dynasties,  though  he  by  no  means  exhibited 
them  in  a tabular  form,  which  would  have  been  only  parad- 
ing the  inconsistency  of  his  general  narrative).  And  that 
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such  was  also  the  true  historical  succession  is  confirmed  from 
other  sources,  of  which  one,  and  a remarkable  one,  is  this: — 
Syncellus  mentions  that  it  is  a point  “ agreed  upon  by  all, 
that  Joseph  came  into  Egypt  under  Apophis,”  the  fourth, 
according  to  the  original  Manetho  of  Josephus,  of  the  six 
Shepherd  kings.  But  this  fact,  agreed  upon  by  all,  and  yet 
reconcileable  with  the  chronology  of  none  (for  it  agrees 
neither  with  that  of  Africanus,  nor  with  that  of  Eusebius, 
nor,  taking  the  list  as  it  stands  in  Josephus,  even  with  that 
of  Syncellus  himself),  must  be  supposed  to  rest  upon  some 
other  anterior  foundation.  And  if  we  reckon  back  from  the 
commencement  of  Dyn.  XVIII  in  B.C.  1748, 94  years  before 
the  Exodus,  according  to  our  joint  scale  of  sacred  and  profane 
chronology  collected  from  the  Egyptian  Chronicle  and  Jo- 
sephus, we  find  the  130th  year  before  the  accession  of 
Amosis,  that  is,  the  year  of  Joseph’s  advancement  coincid- 
ing nearly  with  B.C.  1878,  to  be  according  to  Manetho’s  list 
of  the  six  Shepherds  in  Josephus  the  3 1st  year  of  Apophis  ; 
and  so,  Joseph  having  been  born,  as  it  appears,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Apophis,  his  coming  into  Egypt  in  his 
own  17th  year  falls  also  naturally  in  the  17th  year  of  the 
reign  of  the  same  king,  B.C.  1892. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  going  on  the  assumption  that  the 
original  Manetho  made  in  his  three  books  xxx  dynasties 
in  all,  and  that  within  these,  and  naturally  in  Book  I.,  the 
seven  mythological  groups  given  by  Eusebius  from  Afri- 
canus were  included.  And  to  make  room  for  the  restoration 
of  these  seven  groups  as  dynasties  to  their  proper  places,  we 
have  been  bringing  together  indications  from  six  distinct 
sources,  which  have  concurred  to  justify  the  ejection  of  the 
anonymous  Dynasties  VII,  VIII,  IX,  X,  XIII,  XVI,  and 
XVII  of  the  lists  of  Africanus. 

We  shall  now  begin  afresh;  and  forgetting  for  the  moment 
what  first  suggested  or  has  since  justified  the  ejection  of 
these  seven  anonymous  dynasties,  we  shall  assume , as  if  ar- 
bitrarily, that  those  twenty-three  dynasties  of  Africanus 
which  are  numbered  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  XI,  XII,  XIV, 
XV,  XVIII,  and  so  on  to  XXX  inclusive,  were  alone 
originally  the  dynasties  of  ordinary  kings  from  Menes,  and 
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that  they  were  numbered  by  Manetho  himself  as  Dynasties 
VIII,  IX,  X,  XI,  XII,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVI,  XVII, 
XVIII,  respectively,  and  so  on,  the  dynasties  from  XVIII 
to  XXX  inclusive  being  identical  as  regards  their  numbering 
in  the  two  schemes.  To  this  assumption,  presented  as  a mere 
arbitrary  hypothesis,  we  shall  apply  a test  which  is  furnished 
by  Syncellus,  but  which  he  derived  probably  through  Apol- 
lodorus  from  Eratosthenes. 

“Manetho,”  says  Syncellus,  “the  most  celebrated  his- 
torian of  the  Egyptians,  writing  of  the  same  XXX  Dynas- 
ties,” (the  same,  that  is,  with  those  of  the  Chronicle  described 
and  copied  out  from  Africanus  just  before,)  “ or  at  least 
taking  them  for  his  base,  differs  much  from  them  in  his  spaces 
of  time,  as  may  be  seen  both  from  what  has  been  said  above, 
and  from  what  shall  be  said  further.  For  from  the  contents 
of  his  three  books, that  is  to  say,  from  the  cxm  generations 
in  XXX  dynasties,  the  Chronographer ,”  [6  'xpovos  being  a 
corruption  from  o 'xpovoypdfyos  written  contractedly],  “ col- 
lected a sum  total  of  3555  years,  ending  about  15  years 
before  the  cosmocracg  of  Alexander.”  “ fO  Be  XiaveOw  7 repi 
tcov  ainoiv  X Bvva<rreiu>v  ypdyjraf,  etc  t ovtcov  BrjXaBtj  \afi <6v 
rds  ufyoppas,  Kara  tto\v  BicKpoovet  7 repl  rovs  ’xpovovs  7 rpov 
rairra  [ravras  ?]....  Tear  yap  ev  tols  y ropxns  piy  yevediv 
ev  Bvvaarelcus  X dvayeypappevcov  ainwv  \_airrqj, corrigit  Buns.], 
6 /xpovoypa<f>09  rd  7 Tama  avvrjtjev  err]  ty<pvs'  . . . \i]^avra  7 rpo 
rrjs  ’A \el~dvBpov  rov  M atceBovo?  KoapoKparoptas  err]  rrov  ie'.n — 
(Sync.  Chronograph. , p.  52.) 

It  is  clear  that,  in  this  passage,  the  sum  of  years  spoken 
of  by  Syncellus  is  that  of  the  kings,  and  that  conse- 
quently they  were  collected  not  from  all  “ the  xxx  dy- 
nasties” of  the  original  Manetho,  but  from  those  only  of  the 
xxx  which  contained  the  years  of  kings  from  Menes,  Syn- 
cellus here  identifying  the  original  with  the  Manetho  of 
Africanus,  in  which  the  years  of  the  kings  form  the  whole 
contents  both  of  the  three  books  and  of  the  thirty  dynasties. 
The  cxm  generations  of  the  Chronicle  being  certainly 
not  reproduced  in  any  sense  in  the  Manetho  of  Africa- 
nus, while  they  are  distinctly  exhibited,  though  in  a varied 
form,  by  the  latest  pseudo-Manetho  of  Anianus  and  Pano- 
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dorus,  often  followed  by  Syncellus,  it  would  be  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  ascription  of  the  cxm  generations  to  the 
original  Manetho  was  also  a confused  addition  of  Syn- 
cellus’s  own.  But  there  is  reason  to  think  that  Manetho 
really  reckoned  cxm  average  generations  of  time  (not 
cxm  names  or  reigns  of  kings).  For  3555  divided  by 
113  gives  an  average  of  31  years  and  about  5 months,  n .77 
which  of  itself  agreeing  neither  with  the  general  average  of 
the  Chronicle  for  its  reigns  or  royal  generations,  which  is 
24^,  nor  with  the  average  of  Herodotus  for  lives,  which  is 
33},  would  rather  discourage  the  thought  that  Manetho 
reckoned  in  any  such  peculiar  generations  of  his  own.  But 
when  we  look  into  the  sums  of  his  dynasties  of  kings,  we 
find  that,  in  the  first  six,  that  is,  in  all  the  ancient  dy- 
nasties of  Lower  Egypt,  their  forty-eight  kings  in  1491 
years  have,  one  with  another,  reigns  not  merely  of  24 \ years 
each,  the  full  average  of  the  Chronicle,  but  of  something  jV- 
over  3*H  years,  being  wy  nearly  that  peculiar  average  of 
31-J  which  is  obtained  on  division  of  3555  by  113;  (and 
Dyn.  I.  of  Africanus  actually  has  for  its  reigns  the  full  ave- 
rage of  31^;)  while  the  113  kings  of  all  the  other  following 
dynasties  exclusively  of  Dyn.  XIV  of  Afric.,  have,  if  taken 
together,  in  1880  years,  an  average  of  only  16^'- years  to  each. 

So  we  may  suppose  that  his  idea  was  to  give  CXlli  average 
generations , in  the  sense  of  lives,  not  reigns,  to  the  monarchy; 
but  that,  for  some  reason  connected  with  the  symmetry  of  his 
scheme,  he  made  his  generations  somewhat  shorter  than  they 
would  have  been,  had  he  followed  the  usual  calculation  of 
three  to  a century,  and  somewhat  longer  than  the  ana- 
logous “xv  generations  of  the  Cycle  ” occurring  in  the 
Old  Chronicle. 

“ The  Chronograplier  ” is  no  doubt  Eratosthenes,  though 
it  was  through  Apollodorus,  probably,  as  has  been  said  above, 
that  Syncellus  derived  his  information.  It  is  plain  that 
Eratosthenes,  in  setting  about  the  task  imposed  on  him  by 
the  king,  would  have,  as  a first  step,  to  consider  and  compare 
the  sums  and  averages  given  to  the  kings  after  Mcncs  by  the 
Chronicle  and  by  Manetho  respectively.  The  sum  of  the 
former  being  1881  years,  ending  15  years  before  the  cosmo- 
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cracy  of  Alexander,  the  sum  of  the  latter,  as  he  collected  it, 
turned  out  to  be  3555,  ending,  as  Syncellus  understood,  at 
the  same  point.  Eratosthenes  found  in  the  Chronicle  in  all 
xxx  dynasties  and  cxm  generations;  but  the  1881  years 
of  kings  occupied  only  xv  of  these  xxx  dynasties,  and  only 
lxxvi  of  the  CXI 1 1 generations ; and  these  lxxvi  genera- 
tions alone  were  average  reigns  of  24£  years,  the  xv  dy- 
nasties of  kings  having  each  separately  its  own  peculiar 
average  artificially  determined,  but  from  the  facts  of  its 
actual  history.  In  Manetho’s  three  books  he  found  again 
the  xxx  dynasties,  containing,  like  those  of  the  Chronicle, 
not  only  kings  after  Menes,  but  Gods  and  Demigods  besides. 
But  here  the  kings  after  Menes  occupied  not  xv  only,  but 
xxin  of  the  dynasties ; and  not  lxxvi  only  out  of  cxm,  but 
a complete  series  of  cxm  average  life-generations  of  their 
own,  besides  others  uncounted,  which  might  belong  to  the 
Gods,  the  Demigods,  and  the  Manes.  And  the  dynasties  of 
Manetho  being  filled  with  actual  reigns,  it  was  only  in  the 
first  six  that  these  actual  reigns  seemed  to  be  identified,  on 
the  whole , with  as  many  of  his  CXlll  abstract  life  generations , 
though  each  dynasty  by  itself,  like  those  of  the  Chronicle, 
has  its  own  peculiarities. 

Now,  let  us  take  the  sum  of  3555  collected  by  Erato- 
sthenes from  the  original  Manetho,  and  apply  it  as  a separate 
test  to  the  xxx  dynasties  of  the  kings  in  the  lists  of  Afri- 
canus,  as  they  stand,  only  cutting  off  Dyn.  XXXI,  as  being 
manifestly  of  subsequent  addition.  According  to  the  sums 
given  by  Africanus  for  the  contents  of  the  three  books  of  his 
Manetho,  viz.  2300  (or  2303)  + 2121  + 1050,  making  in  all 
5471  or  5474  years  of  kings  after  Menes,  there  are  1916  over 
the  sum  of  3555.  And  even  after  deducting  from  this  excess 
1862  years,  the  sum  of  the  seven  dynasties  we  have  ejected, 
there  still  remains  an  excess  of  54  years,  interpolated,  as  it 
would  seem,  in  the  re-edition  of  Ptolemy  and  Africanus, 
into  the  genuine  dynasties  of  the  original  Manetho,  sup- 
posing the  sums  given  by  Africanus  for  the  three  books  to 
be  correct,  or  all  but  correct. 

But  if  we  take  the  actual  sums  of  the  xxm  genuine  dy- 
nasties as  cast  up  by  Syncellus  (and  these  as  varieties,  even 
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if  inconsistent  with  the  suras  given  for  the  Books,  must  be 
from  some  source),  substituting  only  for  his  sums  in  Dyn. 
XV  and  XVIII  of  Africanus  the  >ums  of  “ Manetho  him- 
self” preserved  by  Josephus,  and  making  one  other  correction 
from  the  text  of  Africanus,  and  from  the  Turin  Papyrus,  in 
the  sum  of  Dyn.  VI,  we  obtain  the  following  as  an  approxi- 
mative and  conjectural  restoration  of  the  scheme  of  the 
original  Manetho:  — 

BOOK  I. 

Dyn.  I.  Of  vn  Gods  from  Phtha  to  Horns, 

Horus  being  last : 

Dyn.  II.  Of  other  Gods  to  Bitys,  making 
[with  the  preceding]  years 
Dyn.  III.  Of  Demigods,  years  1255  [for 
which,  to  suit  the  sums  given  below,  we 
may  substitute  .....  1230] 

Dyn.  IV.  Of  other  Kings  [Manes,  viz.  xxx 
Thebans  ejected  from  the  hieratic  lists?] 
years  .......  1817 

Dyn.  V.  Of  [Manes]  xxx  Memphites  [ejected 
like  the  preceding,]  years  . . .1790 

Dyn.  VI.  Of  [Manes]  x Tanites  [ejected 
like  the  preceding]  years  ....  350 

Dyn.  VII.  Of  Manes  [cvi  Nubians  or  Ethio- 
pians similarly  ejected?]  years  . . . 5813 

Sum  of  years  of  the  Demigods  and  Manes  11,000 

The  sum  total  [of  the  vn  mythological  Dynasties, 

amounts  to  years]  .....  24,900 
Dyn.  VIII.  [XVI  of  the  Chron.  with  190  years,  I 

of  Afric.]  of  viii  Thinite  kings , years  . . 253 

Dyn.  IX.  [II  of  Afric.]  of  ix  Thinites  . . 302 

Dyn.  X.  [XVII  of  the  Chron.  during  39  of  its  103 
years,  III  of  Afric.]  ix  Memphites  . . . 214 

Dyn.  XI.  [IV  of  Afric.]  of  viii  Memphites  . . 277 

Dyn.  XII.  [V  of  Afric.]  of  ix  Elephantinitcs  . 248 

Dyn.  XIII.  [XVII  of  the  Chron.  during  22  years, 

VI  of  Afric.]  of  vi  Memphites  . . . 197 


13,900 
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Dyn.  XIV.  [XI  of  Afric.]  of  xvi  Diospolites,  with 
. 43,  and  after  them  Amenemhe  I.  with  16  years  . 59 


Sum  of  the  kings  in  Book  I.,  lxyi,  and  of  years  1550 

Which  sum  of  1550  years  divided  among  lxvi  kings  will 
give  to  each  reign  an  apparent  average  length  of  something 
under  20  years  and  6 months. 

BOOK  II. 

Dyn.  XV.  [XVII  of  the  Chron.  during  42  years, 

XII  of  Afric.]  of  yii  Diospolite  Kings,  years  . 160 
Dyn.  XVI.  [XIV  of  Afric.]  of  xxxvi  [?]  Ksoites  184 
Dyn.  XVII.  [XXVII  of  the  Chron.  with  184  years, 

XV  of  Afric.  with  284  years]  of  vi  Shepherds.  259. 10m. 
Dyn.  XVIII.  [XVIII  of  the  Chron.  with  348 
years,  XVIII  of  Afric.]  of  xvi.  Diospolites  . 333 

Sum  of  the  years  in  Book  II.  ...  936. 10m. 
and  of  the  kings  (xxix  + xxxvi  = )£>:vf<*-Lxvr. 

(Or  if  the  first  fifteen  years  of  Dynasty  XIX  are  to  be 
included,  the  sum  in  that  case  instead  of  936  years  and  10 
months  will  be  951  years  and  10  months.)  The  apparent 
average  length  of  the  reigns  withxxxvi  kings  to  Dynasty 
AVI  is  s&inetking,  unde®  but  the  average  lor  the 

xxjx  kings  of  the  other  three  dynasties,  without  Dynasty 
XVI,  is  2£~yem^-a«dxW  Ivklf.’ 

BOOK  III. 

Dyn.  XIX.  [XIX  of  the  Chron.  with  194  years] 
of  vii, (fiiospolites,  years  15  + 194=  . . . 209 

Dyn.  XX.  [XX  of  the  Chron.  during  135  years  of 
its  228  years]  of  xn  Diospolites  . . .135 

Dyn.  XXI.  [XX  of  the  Chron.  during  the  last  93 
of  its  228  years]  of  vii  Tanites,  years  [93+37 
thrown  up  from  below  =]  . . . .130 

Dyn.  XXII.  [XXI  of  the  Chron.  with  121  years] 
of  ix  Bubastites  . . . . . .120 

Dyn.  XXIII.  [XXII  and  XXIII  of  the  Chron.  and 
XXIV  during  21  of  its  44  years]  of  iv  Tanites  89 
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Dyn.  XXIV.  [XXIV  of  the  Chron.  during  6 of 

its  44  years]  of  one  Saite 6 

Dyn.  XXV.  [XXV  of  the  Chron.  during  40  of  its 
44  years]  of  in  Ethiopians  . . . .40 

Dyn.  XXVI.  [XXVI  of  the  Chron.  from  the  middle 
of  its  27th  year  to  its  end]  of  IX  Saites  . . 150.6“. 

Dyn.  XXVII.  [XXVIII  of  the  Chron.]  of  vm 
Persians,  years  124,  with  4 months  cast  down  from 

above  = 124.4“. 

Dyn.  XXVIII.  [not  in  the  Chron.]  of  one  Saite, 
years  [all  unchronological,  or  cast  down  from 
above]  «••«••«  .6 

Dyn.  XXIX.  [its  last  19  years  = the  first  19  of 
XXIX  of  the  Chron.]  of  in  Mendesians  [Tanites?] 
years  [1+4  months,  unchronological,  cast  down 
from  above  + 19  historical =]  ....  20.4“. 

Dyn.  XXX.  [XXIX  of  the  Chron.  during  its  last 
20  years,  and  XXX]  of  in  Sebennytes?  . . 38 


\c*snL  r.wit 

Sum  of  kings  in  Book  III.  LXVii^and  of  years  1068.2“. 

(Or,  if  the  first  fifteen  years  of  Dynasty  XIX  are  to  be 
included  in  Book  II.,  the  sum  of  the  years  of  Book  III.  will 
be  1053  years  and  2 months).  The  apparent  average  length 
of  the  reigns  is  not  quite  16  years. 

The  apparent  sum  of  all  the  actual  kings  from  Menes  in 
the  three  books  is  (lxvi  -K*v  + Lxvir=),  , c:  xcvm,  and 
that  of  the  years  is  (1550  + 936.10“.  + 1068.2“.  = ) 3555; 


giving  cxili  life-generations  at  something  less  than  31  years 
and  a half  to  a generation,  but  to<  c :xcvm  reigns,  if  all  be 
thrown  together,  giving  an  apparent  average  of  semvooly  18 
years.  But  we  may  subtract  Dyn.  XVI  [XIV  of  Afric.] 
with  its  lxxvi  kings  and  184  years,  (which  will  be  safer  than 
counting  it  with  a conjectural  reading  of  only  xura,  xxxvi 
erxxvi  kings  to  answer  to  the  right  hand  side  of  the  Kar- 
nak  Chamber,  these  being  supposed  to  represent  toWMMsihree 
concurrent  lines  thrown  together ;)  and  again  we  may  sub- 
tract three  kings  at  least  either  from  Dyn.  XXI  or  from 
Dyn.  XXVI,  as  reduplications ; and  after  these  reductions 
the  remaining  CLVili  kings  will  have  in  the  remaining  3371 
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years  an  apparent  average  of  Something  ««r  20  years  each. 

J lA  ke«^>.u  probably  then  the  kings  for  the  184  years  of  the  excluded 
Dyn.  XVI  were  not  really  more  than  ix  in  any  one  single 
line ; and,  even  if  three  lines  were  compressed  into  one, 
they  would  not  be  much  above  xxvi,  which  may  be  re- 
concileablc  with  the  appearance  of  xxx  cartouches  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  Kamak  Chamber^' 

The  3555  years  of  the  kings,  reckoned  from  Menes  in 
xxiii  dynasties  by  Manetho,  end  at  the  same  point  of  time 
with  the  1881  years  of  the  kings  reckoned  from  Menes  in 
xv  dynasties  by  the  Chronicle,  viz.  at  Nov.  18,  B.C.  345,  14 
years  before  Manetho’s  date  for  Alexander,  that  is,  before  the 
foundation  of  Alexandria,  in  B.C.  331,  (for  he  throws  up  and 
so  marks  14  years,)  or  15  years  before  the  cosmocracy  of 
Alexander  in  B.C.  330,  which  is  the  reckoning  of  the 
Chronicle.  But  if  we  include  also  his  seven  mythological 
dynasties,  the  sum  total  of  Manetho’s  scheme  will  amount  to 
28,455  years. 

The  scheme  thus  obtained  is  certainly  in  its  details  only 
conjectural  and  approximative ; for  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  sum  of  years  left  by  Ptolemy  of  Mendes,  or  cast  up  by 
Syncellus,  was  exactly  that  of  the  original  Manetho  (frac- 
tions only  being  equalised)  in  every  dynasty  except  those 
two  in  which  Josephus  has  helped  us  both  to  eject  years 
added  by  Ptolemy,  and  to  restore  years  and  kings  dropped 
out  in  the  list  of  Africanus.  And  in  Dyn.  VI  of  Africanus 
(XIII  of  the  original  Manetho),  though  the  text  of  Africanus 
expressly  excludes  the  first  6 years  of  the  100  of  Phiops 
from  his  reign,  and  the  Turin  Papyrus  gives  liim  not  100  but 
90  and  some  units,  which  are  lost,  it  is  open  to  any  one  to 
argue  that  Eratosthenes,  who  gives  him  100  to  his  “ gener- 
ationwas  herein  following  Manetho,  and  not  considering 
only  the  exigencies  of  his  own  scheme  of  generations.  No 
alteration,  some  may  say,  should  have  been  introduced,  ex- 
cept perhaps  from  Josephus,  into  the  sums  of  Syncellus, 
which  are  either  all  to  be  followed  consistently,  or  all  de- 
bated, each  on  its  own  grounds,  separately.  But  even 
though  we  leave  to  Dyn.  VI  of  Africanus  the  203  years 
given  it  by  Syncellus,  the  sum  of  3555  years  found  by  Erato- 
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sthenes  may  still  be  said  to  be  exactly  exhibited,  if  only  we 
suppose  Eratosthenes  to  have  understood  that  the  6 years  of 
Dyn.  XXVIII,  that  is,  of  Amyrtaeus,  are  really  only  con- 
current years  included  under  the  124  of  the  Persians,  and 
consequently  to  have  omitted  them  from  his  reckoning.  But 
there  is  another  quarter  in  which  errors  of  detail,  however 
compensated,  may  be  presumed  to  exist ; when  we  consider 
that  while  the  sums  of  the  other  dynasties  have  been  taken 
from  the  lists  of  Africanus,  with  the  fractions  of  the  original 
Manetho  rounded  off  to  full  years,  the  sums  of  four  dynasties 
XV,  XXVI,  XXVII,  and  XXIX  of  Africanus  are  exhi- 
bited with  fractions  of  10,  6, 4,  and  4 months  respectively.  Of 
these  fractions  the  last  three  only  are  given  anomalously, 
from  whatever  motive  or  accident,  in  the  lists  of  Africanus ; 
the  first  has  been  introduced  incidentally  by  ourselves  from 
the  text  of  the  original  Manetho  supplied  by  Josephus. 
And  it  can  only  be  by  accident  that  this  fraction  of  ten 
months  brought  in  by  ourselves  unites  exactly  into  a whole 
year  with  the  other  fraction  of  two  months  which  would 
otherwise  have  remained  on  adding  up  the  sums  of  the  three 
later  dynasties.  But  in  truth,  in  such  an  attempt  at  recon- 
struction as  the  present,  and  with  such  imperfect  means  at 
our  disposal,  'perfect  success,  and  the  exact  exhibition  of 
arithmetical  coincidences  in  detail,  are  grounds  rather  for  sus- 
picion against  the  process  than  for  confidence  in  the  result. 

The  general  outline  of  Manetho’s  scheme  having  now 
been  ascertained,  it  may  be  compared  with  those  earlier 
cyclical  schemes  of  b.c.  1322  and  b.c.  305,  the  later  of 
which,  that  of  the  Chronicle,  he  is  said,  with  some  varia- 
tions, to  have  followed. 

If  one  thought  only  of  the  times  of  the  monarchy,  which 
come  last  in  the  whole  series,  and  compared  the  scheme  of 
Manetho  with  that  of  the  Chronicle,  going  back  from  the  last 
year  of  Nectanebo  II,  it  might  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  Ma- 
netho’s process  had  been  to  cover  with  additional  kings, 
thrusting  back  Menes,  first  the  “443  years  of  the  Cycle” 
thrown  back  by  the  Chronicle,  then  its  217  of  Demigods, 
then  a round  thousand  of  its  3984  years  of  the  XIII  Gods, 
and  lastly  14  years  besides,  so  as  to  have  in  all  (1660  +14  = ) 
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1674  additional  years  of  kings.  And  of  these  the  last- 
mentioned  number  1 4 might  perhaps  suggest  a suspicion  that 
either  Apollodorus  or  Syncellus  had  misunderstood  the 
reckoning  and  allusion  of  Eratosthenes ; and  that  the  3555 
years  collected  by  the  latter  really  covered  the  interval  of 
14  years  between  Nectanebo  and^tfie  foundation  of  Alex- 
andria in  B.C.  331,  which  Manetho  may  have  preferred  to 
make  his  closing  point  rather  than  the  “cosmocracy”  of  Alex- 
ander a year  later.  But  this  on  examination  will  not  turn 
out  to  be  the  case. 

The  mythological  dynasties  at  the  head  of  Manetho’s 
scheme  show  that  his  first  and  greatest  variation  from  the 
Chronicle  was  this ; that  whereas  the  Chronicle  had  picked 
out  from  the  month-years  of  the  older  scheme  of  B.  c.  1322 
the  precise  number  2922,  out  of  which  they  had  all  sprung, 
and  had  given  these  only  (with  certain  heterogeneous  frac- 
tional numbers  of  681, 341,  and  40  added)  to  its  XIII  Gods, 
suppressing  one  pseudo-cycle  of  1461  month-years,  and 
giving  the  remaining  2t  pseudo-cycles  of  month-years  (all 
except  the  681  nominally  detached)  to  the  Sun;  Manetho, 
on  the  contrary,  wished  to  return  towards  the  older  method, 
and  to  re-distribute  among  Gods,  Demigods,  and  Manes  (the 
last,  perhaps,  an  addition  of  his  own)  the  myriads  of  month- 
years  alienated  from  them  by  the  Chronicle,  so  as  to  impose 
upon  the  imagination  of  his  Greek  readers.  But  the  ejec- 
tion in  the  Chronicle  of  one  twenty-fourth  part,  one  cycle 
we  may  call  it,  out  of  the  original  xxiv  pseudo-cycles  of 
month-years,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  new  cycle  of 
real  years  growing  since  B.C.  1322,  having  destroyed  the 
symmetry  of  the  remaining  sum  of  month-years,  and  their 
aptitude  for  division  by  12,  Manetho  could  not  conveniently 
take  them  from  the  Chronicle  as  they  stood,  and  redistribute 
its  33,603  month-years  (30,000  + 681  -f  2922)  among  his 
Gods,  Demigods,  and  Manes.  Had  he  done  this,  the  true 
space  of  2922  real  years,  underlying  all  the  month-years, 
would  neither  have  been  recoverable  on  division  by  12,  as 
from  the  34,064  month-years  of  the  older  scheme  of  B.  C. 
1322,  nor  would  it  have  been  indicated  separately,  as  in 
the  Chronicle.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  some 
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change ; and  the  change  that  he  made  was  this : — Distin- 
guishing in  that  original  sum  of  2922  real  years,  out  of  which 
all  month-years,  of  whatever  scheme,  had  grown,  three  sums 
of  2000,  900,  and  22  respectively,  he  discarded  not  only  the 
fancy  of  exhibiting  an  an roKardaraais,  but  all  idea  of  cyclical 
symmetry,  and  multiplied  by  12  the  two  thousands  only,  so 
obtaining  a sum  of  24,000  month-years,  resolvable  at  will, 
with  all  their  subdivisions,  into  true  years,  and  giving  these 
with  the  900  unmultiplied  prefixed,  in  all  24,900  mixed  or 
nominal  years,  to  his  Gods,  Demigods,  and  Manes.  Pro- 
bably the  900  full  years,  equivalent  to  10,800  of  the  month- 
years  of  the  older  schemes,  made  the  reign  of  Phtha,  if 
Phtha  had  a reign  in  time , and  Manetho,  like  the  inform- 
ants of  Diodorus,  made  him  the  offspring  of  Moot  or  Na- 
Xoy.  But  the  22  real  years  still  remaining,  as  he  had  no 
intention  of  giving  precisely  tw'O  cyclical  spaces  (i.  e.  2922 
real  years)  to  the  Gods,  or  to  the  old  world,  he  made  to 
be  the  first  22  years  of  Menes,  at  the  head  of  the  ordinary 
monarchy. 

At  the  point,  then,  at  which  he  ends  his  mythological 
dynasties,  Manetho  is  short  by  22  of  the  end  of  the  first 
2922  real  years  of  human  time,  whether  multiplied  by  12, 
as  in  the  older  scheme  of  b.c.  1322,  or  by  11£,  as  they  arc 
in  the  Chronicle ; and  he  had  before  him,  in  the  Chronicle, 
to  convert  into  years  of  kings,  if  he  pleased,  after  these  22 
years,  its  341  fictitious  solar  years  added  for  a cyclical  pur- 
pose, its  40  thrown  up  from  between  b.  c.  345  and  305,  its 
217  of  Demigods,  and  lastly  its  443  thrown  up  from  between 
B.c.  305  and  A.  d.  139,  the  true  end  of  the  Cycle  which  com- 
menced in  b.c.  1322.  So  he  might  have  made  out  of  these 
in  all  1041,  or,  with  the  22,  1063  fresh  years  of  kings,  in 
themselves  partly  real  and  partly  fictitious  (but  as  years  of 
kings  all  chronologically  fictitious,  since  Menes  was  thrust 
up  to  their  head),  before  coming  to  the  1881  true  and  chro- 
nological years  of  the  monarchy,  as  given  by  the  Chronicle. 

This,  it  seems,  wTas  not  room  enough  for  the  materials  he 
meant  to  use.  So  discarding  those  341  fictitious  years 
which  in  the  earlier  schemes  had  been  inserted  for  a cyclical 
reason,  but  in  his  own  uncyclical  scheme  had  no  propriety, 
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lie  borrowed  from  the  Chronicle  its  device  of  throwing  up 
years  “ of  the  Cycle,”  that  is,  of  the  real  current  cycle,  and 
used  it  not  now  for  any  cyclical  purpose,  but  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a sufficient  framework  of  fictitious  time,  labelled  as 
such  for  those  that  could  understand,  in  which  to  place  as 
consecutive  dynasties  of  kings  really  contemporaneous  and 
included  historically  within  the  1881  years  following.  For 
this  purpose,  besides  22  years  of  the  Gods,  and  the  217  of 
the  Demigods,  and  the  443  of  the  last  part  “ of  the  Cycle  ” 
named  and  thrown  up  by  the  Chronicle,  he  covered  with 
kings  a reduplication  of  those  978  years  of  the  same  Cycle 
which  had  passed  between  its  commencement  in  b.c.  1322 
and  Nectanebo  II. ; so  that,  had  he  only  retained  those  other 
40  years  of  the  Cycle  from  between  b.c.  345  and  b.c.  305 
which  the  Chronicle  had  cast  up  unnamed , and  had  added  to  its 
Gods,  he  would  have  had  exactly  one  cycle  of  fictitious  years 
thrown  up  or  reduplicated  from  between  b.c.  1322  and  a.d. 
139,  besides  those  22  and  217  real  years  which  he  also  added 
to  the  times  of  the  monarchy.  And  then,  reckoning  down- 
wards from  the  beginning,  he  would  have  had  three  cyclical 
spaces,  two  of  real  and  the  third  of  fictitious  time,  before 
coming  to  the  true  uncyclical  continuation  of  1120  years 
ending  at  the  epoch  of  the  real  Cycle  in  B.  c.  1322,  with  978 
thence  to  Nectanebo  II.,  and  14  more  on  to  Alexander  and 
the  foundation  of  Alexandria.  But  this  he  avoided,  no  doubt 
purposely  ; and,  instead  of  retaining  the  whole  40  years 
of  the  interval  between  Nectanebo  and  the  Lagidie  as  thrown 
up  by  the  Chronicle,  he  retained  and  added  to  the  times  of 
the  early  kings  only  14  of  these  40  years.  Thus  he  at  once 
avoided  falling  partially  into  a cyclical  form,  and  marked  the 
foundation ^of  Alexandria,  in  the  autumn  of  B.  C.  331,  as  his 
own  epoch  for  the  close  of  native  Egyptian  history  and  the 
commencement  of  the  times  of  the  Macedonians. 

The  three  schemes,  of  B.  c.  1322,  of  the  Chronicle  of  b.  c. 
305,  and  of  the  original  Manetho,  may  now  be  compared 
with  one  another  as  follows:  — 

In  the  scheme  of  b.c.  1322,  A,  the  first  2922  years  of 
real  time,  as  reckoned  by  the  Egyptians,  x 12,  become 
35,0fi4  nominal  years,  really  months,  divisible  into  23,220 
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+ (681  +2922  + 341)  + (1120+  6780);  or  into  32,142  + 
2922;  or  into  10,800  + 24,000  + 264. 

In  the  scheme  of  the  Chronicle,  B,  the  same  first  2922 
real,  or  35,064  month-years,  by  the  suppression  of  one 
pseudo-cycle  of  1461  of  their  number,  become  33,603,  this 
being  the  same  thing  as  if  2922  had  been  multiplied  by  1 1 * 
instead  of  12.  And  33,603  nominal  years  of  the  Chronicle 
are  divisible  into  30,68 1 + 2922 ; or  into  9900  + 23,000  + 253. 

In  the  scheme  of  Manetho,  C,  the  same  first  2922  real 
years  arc  exhibited  by  900  full  years  (which  would  equal,  if 
multiplied  by  12,  10,800  of  the  month-years  of  A) + 24,000 
month-years  + 22  full  years  (which,  if  multiplied  by  12, 
would  equal  264  of  the  month-years  of  A). 

Then,  as  regards  the  1120  more  years  of  real  time  follow  - 
ing upon  the  first  2922,  and  reaching  to  the  cyclical  epoch, 
July  20,  b.  c.  1322,  the  scheme  connected  with  that  epoch, 
A,  prefixes  to  these  1120  real  years  341  other  fictitious 
years,  in  order  to  fill  them  up  to  1461,  and  make  time  seem 
to  have  run  from  the  first  in  Sothic  cycles.  The  complete 
cycle  of  1461  years  thus  obtained  (being  the  third,  or  the 
twenty-fifth,  according  as  the  first  2922  real  years  arc 
reckoned  simply,  or  are  multiplied  by  12),  is  divisible  into 
[341]  + 217  + 903. 

The  scheme  of  the  Chronicle,  B,  has  the  same  addition  of' 
the  341  fictitious  years;  and  its  third  space  of  1461  full 
years  thus  obtained,  is  consequently  in  truth,  and  for  the 
initiated,  composed  of  the  same  elements  as  in  the  older 
scheme  A,  and  is  divided  or  divisible  (for  the  341  do  not 
stand  out  of  themselves)  into  [341]  + 217  + 903.  But  in 
appearance  its  third  cycle  of  full  (or  twenty  -fourth  of  mixed  ) 
years  is  constituted  very  differently,  viz.  of  [341]  + [40]  + 
217  + [443]  + 420,  this  last  number  being  the  first  420 
only  of  the  903  years.  The  true  cyclical  epoch  of  b.  c. 
1322  is  put  back  by  483  years  to  an  imaginary  point  an- 
swering to  b.  c.  1805,  in  order  that  a fourth  cycle  of  full, 
or  twenty-fifth  of  mixed  years,  may  seem  to  end  in  b.c.  345, 
483  years  before  the  true  cyclical  epoch  of  a.  d.  139. 

The  scheme  of  Manetho,  C,  not  being  cyclical,  omits  the 
341  fictitious  years  inserted  as  a cyclical  complement  in  the 
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two  older  schemes ; or  rather  it  substitutes  for  them  a greater 
number  of  fictitious  years  of  its  own,  viz.  978,  these  being 
the  first  978  years  “ of  the  Cycle,”  the  years,  that  is,  which 
had  passed  from  b.  c.  1322  to  Nectanebo  II.,  reduplicated  and 
thrown  back,  in  like  manner  as  the  remaining  40  past  and 
443  future  years  of  “ the  Cycle,”  i.  e.  of  the  cycle  current 
in  Manetho’s  time,  had  been  thrown  back  by  the  Chronicle. 
And  of  these  latter  Manetho  retained  the  443  as  thrown  up  ; 
but  of  the  40  years’  interval  between  Nectanebo  II.  and  the 
Lagidie,  as  thrown  up  in  the  Chronicle,  he  retained  only 
14  years,  partly,  as  has  been  explained  above,  in  order  to 
mark  his  own  closing  point  to  be  the  foundation  of  Alex- 
andria, and  partly  to  avoid  making  one  precise  cycle  of 
anticipated  years. 

Setting  aside  all  amplification  by  the  help  of  month-years, 
the  four  schemes  of  A,  B,  C,  and  that  preserved  by  Dio- 
genes Laertius,  which  may  be  called  D,  will  stand  parallel  to 
one  another  thus : 

A.  (1935  + 328.8m +r>58.4p»)  + [34l]  — — + 217  + 903  to  B.  C.  1322. 

B.  5922  + [34l]+[40]+217  + [443] +^++*3+978  to  n.c.345. 

C.  900  4-  2000  + 22  +[978  + 14  +443]+  217  + 903  4 978  to  B.C.  345. 

D.  2922  — — + 217  + 903  +978+13  to  D.c.  332. 

To  kings  from  Menes  the  older  scheme,  A,  pmb*Wy  gave 
only  96.3  years,  from  B.c.  2224  to  B.c.  1322;  the  Chronicle, 
B,  and  the  authors  of  the  computation  in  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius, D,  continued  with  978  years  more  to  B.c.  345,  so  mak- 
ing in  all  1881,  with  15  or  13  on  to  Alexander  the  Great  in 
B.C.  330  or  B.C.  332.  Manetho  alone  made  to  Nectanebo  II. 
3555  years  of  kings  from  Menes,  who  so  seemed  to  be  put 
back  by  him  (443  + 2174-  14  + 978  + 22  = ) 1674  years  from 
the  anticipated  Julian  year  B.C.  2224  to  B c.  3897.  But  of 
these  3555  years  all  but  the  last  1881  are  either  years  an- 
terior to  Menes,  belonging  originally  to  Gods  and  Demigods ; 
or  else  they  are  years  unhistorical  and  fictitious,  years  pos- 
terior to  Nectanebo,  or  even  years  of  Ptolemies  and  Ccesars 
yet  future,  anticipated  and  thrown  back  by  the  Chronicle 
to  times  before  Menes,  but  made  by  Manetho  to  follow  him ; 
or  lastly,  they  are  years  absent  from  all  the  earlier  schemes. 
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reduplicated  and  thrown  back,  i.  e.  fabricated,  after  the 
example  of  the  Chronicle,  by  Manetho  himself. 

Placed  after  an  imposing  series  of  mythological  dynasties, 
the  lungs  of  Manetho  were  plainly  meant  to  be  all  taken  for 
consecutive ; and  it  might  have  been  enough  for  his  purpose 
merely  to  enumerate  the  groups  of  their  dynasties  in  the 
order  in  which  the  cities  of  Tanis,  Memphis,  and  Thebes 
rose  successively  to  importance,  without  alluding  to  the  fact 
that  some  dynasties  were  contemporary.  Not  content  with 
this,  he  has  added  here  and  there  short  notices  implying  that 
each  king  and  dynasty  reigned  successively  over  all  Egypt 
But  for  us  who  have  found  in  the  origin  of  his  other  spaces 
of  time  a confession  that  all  the  dynasties  of  kings  are  con- 
tained chronologically  within  the  space  of  1881  years,  the 
only  problem  is  to  discover  the  true  historical  place  and 
duration  of  each. 

That  there  were  in  early  times  a number  of  kings  reign- 
ing at  once  in  different  parts  of  Egypt  is  not  only  most  pro- 
bable from  the  analogy  of  neighbouring  nations,  but  it  is 
alluded  to  by  Herodotus  as  a fact ; perhaps  also  in  the  book 
of  Psalms;  (cv.  “ dpxpma? axnov ,”  his  princes,  and  “n rpeafiv- 
Tspovs ” or  aarpdiras *)  and  it  is  distinctly  asserted  from  Egyp- 
tian sources  by  others,  as  by  Artapanus,  who  with  reference  to 
the  end  of  Dyn.  XV  of  Africanus  (XVII  of  Manetho)  and 
the  commencement  of  XVIII  says  that  in  those  times  there 
were  many  kings  reigning  in  Egypt,  “ 7 toXXovs  yap  tote  tijs 
AtyvTTTov  fiaaiksvEiv”  And  hence  Africanus  makes  no 
difficulty  even  to  admit  that  all  the  XXXI  Dynasties  of 
Ptolemy  of  Mendes  might  have  reigned  since  the  Flood  and 
the  Dispersion : “ Quod  si  temporum  copia  adhuc  exuberet, 
reputandum  sedulo  est  plures  fortasse  AEgyptiorum  reges 
una  eademque  setate  extitisse:  namqueet  Thinitas  regnavisse 
aiunt  et  Memphitas,  et  Saitas  et  .ASthiopas,  codemque  tem- 
pore alios.  Videntur  prasterea  alii  quoque  alibi  imperium 
tenuisse,  atque  haj  dynastiaa  suo  quoque  in  Nomo  semet  con- 
tinuisse;  ita  ut  haud  singuli  reges  successivam  potestatem 
acceperint,  sed  alius  alio  loco  eadem  ajtate  regnaverit.  At- 
que hinc  contigit  ut  tantus  cumulus  annorum  confieret.” 
( Euseb . Chron.  i.  c.  19,  e Versione  Lat.  ex  Arm.  Ed.  Mai.) 
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But  what  is  most  of  all  to  the  purpose  is  this,  that  Manetho 
himself  in  his  narrative  not  only,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Shepherds,  speaks  of  them  as  subjecting 
the  native  princes  of  Egypt,  in  the  plural,  ( tovs  i)yspov£vcrav- 
t as  sv  ainy  ^e/pwaa/ama,)  but  also  at  its  end  shows  that  the 
same  native  rulers  had  continued  all  along,  though  as  vassals 
or  tributaries : “ At  last,”  he  says,  “the  kings  of  the  Thebaid 
and  of  the  other  parts  of  Egypt  rose  up  against  the  Shepherds, 
and  there  followed  a great  and  long  war,  which  ended  in 
their  expulsion.’’  “ Mrrd  ravra  tmv  etc  rfj s 077 fiui&os  real  tt}s* 
dWrjs  AvyvTrrov  PaaiXJcov  ysvsadcu  (frrjcrlv  ivri  tovs  IT oipivas 
eTravdaracriv ,”  k.t.X.  And  still  more  precisely  in  an  hieratic 
MS.,  approaching  in  antiquity  to  the  time  itself,  it  is  said 
that  at  the  moment,  seemingly,  when  independence  was  first 
asserted  there  was  only  one  native  king  surviving  in  all 
Egypt,  besides  the  Shepherd  Apophis  at  Avaris;  and  that 
one  was  a king  named  Raskennen,  who  reigned  in  Upper 
Egypt ; the  same,  no  doubt,  whose  name  (found  also  in 
the  list  of  Eratosthenes)  stands  last  in  the  lowest  line  on  the 
left  hand  side  of  the  Karnak  Chamber. 

This  then  being  clear  both  from  the  fictitious  spaces  in  which 
many  of  Manetho’s  dynasties  are  arranged,  and  from  direct 
testimony  of  others,  and  even  of  Manetho  himself,  it  is  next 
to  be  noticed  that  the  limits  within  which  all  the  concurrent 
dynasties  of  early  times  were  confined  are  open  to  no  doubt; 
for  all  agree  that  a single  monarchy  for  all  Egypt  was 
founded  by  Menes.  So  no  secondary  dynasty  can  be  made  to 
begin  before  his ; nor  is  it  probable  perhaps  that  any  one 
began  until  after  his  death.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  a point 
equally  agreed  upon  that  the  kings  of  Dyn.  XVIII  united 
all  Egypt,  and  Nubia  too,  under  a single  sceptre;  and  we 
see  them  on  the  monuments  all  wearing  indifferently  the  two 
crowns  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  country,  and  the  imperial 
crown  or  pshent  compounded  out  of  them  both.  But  the 
space  between  the  accession  of  Menes  and  that  of  Amosis, 
head  of  Dyn.  XVIII,  consists  according  to  the  Chronicle  of 
190  f 103  -f  184,  in  all  477  years,  of  its  Dynasties  XVI, 
XV  II,  and  XXVII,  of  Tauites,  Memphites,  and  Shepherds. 

lu  this  space  of  477  years  the  first  point  is  to  identify,  if 
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possible,  in  Manetho’s  lists  the  three  leading  dynasties  of 
the  Chronicle ; which  done,  we  may  try  to  place  the  other 
secondary  dynasties.  About  the  first  there  is  no  difficulty, 

Dyn.I  of  Africanus  (VIII  of  Manetho)  being  clearly  identical  [•V'TanltM 
with  the  Tanite  Dyn.  XVI  of  the  Chronicle.  And,  further,  iKrJhTii  r* 
as  these  two  dynasties,  beginning  from  the  same  point,  and  J 
liaving  the  same  number  of  vm  kings,  are  absolutely  coin- 
cident the  one  with  the  other,  it  appears  from  their  collation 
that  Manetho  (the  later  author  of  the  two)  has  added  63 
years  to  the  true  length  of  the  reigns,  giving  the  eight  kings 
an  average  of  3 years  each,  instead  of  one  of  23f  (somewhat 
below  the  ordinary  average  of  24|)  which  they  have  in  the 
Chronicle.  And  on  examination  it  appears  that  Manetho 
has  done  nearly  the  same  by  all  those  first  six  dynasties  of  his 
kings  (I  to  VI  inclusively  of  Africanus)  which  really  belong 
to  Lower  Egypt;  these  dynasties  having  in  all  49  kings  and 
1491  years,  which  give  over  30  years  to  each  king. 

The  Memphite  l)yn.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle  cannot  be 
identified  with  any  one  of  the  dynasties  of  Manetho ; but 
from  an  examination  and  comparison  of  the  list  of  Erato- 
sthenes it  appears  that  his  informants  understood  it  to  consist 
6? t \v oTc i n vimd  39  years  taken  from  Dyn.  X of  Manetho 
(III  of  Africanus),  or  from  the  uppermost  line  on  the  left  side 
of  the  Karnak  Chamber,  of  one  king,  Papa  Mairc,  from  Dyn. 

XIII  of  Manetho  (VI  of  Africanus),  or  from  the  second  line 
on  the  left  side  of  the  Karnak  Chamber,  with  the  last  22  years 
of  his  long  reign,  and  of  one  king,  Sesortasen  I,  with  42 
years,  from  Dyn.  XV  of  Manetho  (XII  of  Africanus).  And 
the  monuments  justify  this  succession,  showing  clearly  that 
Papa  Maire  and  Sesortasen  at  least  (to  say  nothing  of  Sahoura 
and  Snefru)  were  sovereigns  of  all  Egypt  before  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Shepherds ; and  Herodotus  names  Moeris  as  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  the  conqueror  of  Ethiopia. 

Passing  over  Dyn.  XVII,  and  coming  to  XXVII  of  the 
Chronicle,  this  again  is  easily  identified  with  Dyn.  XV  of 
Africanus  (XVII  of  Manetho).  And  after  having  detected 
Manetho  adding  to  the  years  of  Dyn.  XVI  of  the  Chronicle, 
one  might  suppose  that  here  also  the  259  years  and  10 
months  of  the  six  kings  should  be  reduced  to  184,  the  sum 
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of  the  Chronicle.  But  there  are  signs  against  this ; for  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  Chronicle  had  only  four  generations 
to  the  184  years  of  its  Dyn.  XXVII,  and  three  to  its  Dyn. 
XXIX ; and  the  additions  made  by  Manetho  to  the  first  six 
of  his  dynasties,  all  that  belong  to  Lower  Egypt,  are  fol- 
lowed by  curtailments  in  the  next  three  (XI,  XII,  XIV  of 
Afrieanus)  belonging  to  Upper  Egypt:  and  after  this  he 
would  scarcely  begin  again  to  exaggerate  merely  to  do  honour 
to  the  Shepherds,  nor  favour  them  above  native  Thebans, 
even  though  these  latter  were  from  Upper  and  the  Shepherds 
from  Lower  Egypt.  It  is  also  more  probable  that  the  Shep- 
herds had  been  for  some  time  settled  in  the  Delta  when  they 
became  dominant,  than  that  they  came  in  as  invaders  and  took 
Memphis  at  once.  It  is  safer,  therefore,  to  let  the  figures 
of  Dyn.  XVII  of  Manetho  (XV  of  Afrieanus)  stand  as  they 
are,  and  to  suppose  that  only  the  last  184  years  of  its  last 
four  reigns  correspond  to  Dyn.  XXVII  of  the  Chronicle. 

Eratosthenes,  a great  authority,  having  been  persuaded 
to  add  to  the  times  of  the  monarchy  the  xv  generations  or 
443  years  “ of  the  Cycle”  thrown  up  by  the  Chronicle,  in 
spite  of  the  difficulty  of  transposing  them  so  as  to  stand  below 
Mencs,  and  of  blending  them  with  the  coherent  series  of 
dynasties  into  which  they  were  to  be  interpolated,  it  is 
natural  to  inquire  whether  then  there  was  really  any  great 
difficulty  in  placing  all  Manetho’s  ten  dynasties  anterior  to 
Dyn.  XVIII  in  the  space  of  477  years  ? In  order  to  examine 
this  question  fairly  the  first  six  dynasties  of  Manetho  must, 
as  a general  rule,  be  reduced  from  his  exaggerated  average 
of  life-generations  of  above  30  years  each  to  reigns  of  24£ 
years  each,  the  average  of  the  Chronicle  and  of  Eratosthenes; 
and  the  three  dynasties  of  Upper  Egypt  which  follow  will 
have  to  receive  a proportionate  expansion. 
ixynTani'te«  ^rst  dynasty  of  Tanite  Kings,  after  its  190  years, 

Jan.^Vc.  mighfc  well  enough  be  succeeded  in  the  same  city  by  a 
r°  SiJ  second  of  the  same  lineage,  or  a younger  branch  beginning 
from  the  time  when  the  Memphites  became  predominant. 
lrar/7’ B c But  in  this  case,  after  103  years,  or  little  more,  we  should 
expect  it  to  cease,  the  Shepherds  who  then  became  masters 
residing  in  that  part  of  the  Delta,  and  the  name  of  the  last 
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Shepherd  king  being  still  visible  in  the  ruins  of  Tanis.  But 
the  ix  Kings  of  Manctho  with  the  full  average  of  244  would 
have  in  all  220  years,  continuing  during  117  years  under  the 
Shepherds,  which,  though  unlikely,  is  certainly  possible , as  the 
Shepherds  made  their  own  special  residence  not  at  Tanis,  nor 
at  Memphis,  but  at  Avaris.  In  the  list  of  Eratosthenes, 
however,  the  last  two  kings  of  Dyn.  IX  of  Manetho  (II 
of  Africanus)  are  detached,  and,  being  consolidated  into  one 
generation  of  79  years,  stand  at  the  head  of  the  earliest 
Memphite  dynasty ; while  the  remaining  sum  of  the  second 
dynasty  of  Tanites,  224,  unreduced  by  Eratosthenes, 
is  indicated  as  complete  long  after,  viz.  ten  years  after  the 
commencement  of  the  184  years  of  the  dominion  of  the 
Shepherds.  Seemingly,  too,  Eratosthenes  begins  his  Mem- 
phites with  the  first  cartouche  of  the  uppermost  line  on  the 
left  hand  side  of  the  Karnak  chamber.  Ilis  variation  seems 
to  correct  a curious  and  gross  blunder  in  the  original  com- 
pilation of  Manetho’s  lists,  as  if  Manetho,  without  attending 
to  the  truth  of  history  or  to  the  monuments,  had  either 
copied  or  miscopied  from  some  hieratic  MS.,  so  as  to  put  the 
rubric  dividing  his  Dyn.  VIII  of  Tanites  from  X of  Mem- 
phites two  names  too  low,  making  the  head  of  the  Memphites, 
who  reigned  perhaps  no  long  time  after  the  death  of  Menes, 
to  become  the  last  king  but  one  of  a dynasty  which  began 
long  after  his  time.  But  even  after  accepting  from  Erato- 
sthenes this  correction,  the  vn  kings  who  remain  will  claim 
173^  years,  and  will  last  7&iinto  the  time  of  the  Shepherds, 
or,  it  might  be,  somewhat  less,  if  the  actual  reigns  fell  short  of 
the  usual  average.  Another  idea  is  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  the  end  of  this  dynasty  is  indicated  by  Eratosthenes  only 
10  years  after  the  end  of  Dyn.  Ill  of  Africanus,  viz.,  that 
though  it  be  called  Tanitc,  this  designation  may  be  used  in 
a wide  sense,  like  those  of  Memphite  and  Diospolite  after- 
wards, and  may  mean  only  that  its  kings  were  by  origin 
and  locality  connected  with  Tanis,  and  with  that  part  of  the 
Delta  of  which  Tanis  was  the  capital ; not  that  they  actually 
reigned  in  the  same  city  with  the  kings  of  Dyn.  I of 
Africanus.  But  perhaps,  for  example,  there  were  two  cities 
of  Tanis,  divided  by  the  water,  as  Memphis  and  Heliopolis 
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were  separated,  with  a greater  interval,  by  the  Nile ; and  these 
may  have  had  at  once  two  lines  of  kings.  In  this  case  the 
vn  kings  of  the  second  dynasty  of  Thinites  (Tanites),  if 
their  actual  average  equalled  24\  years,  may  have  com- 
menced 60£years  before  the  end  of  the  first  dynasty,  and  may 
have  ended,  as  Eratosthenes  hints  they  did,  10  years  after 
thecndofDyn.  Ill  of  Africanus,  and  10  therefore  also  after 
that  of  Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle. 

Djrn.  X.  Dyn.  Ill  of  Africanus  (X  of  Manetho)  the  first  of  Mem- 

ix  Memphites,  J v ' 

ifr  2U5  Vo  phites,  is  clearly  paralleled  by  Eratosthenes,  and  its  ix  kings 
IS.  2w’  b c‘  seem  to  be  identified  by  him  with  the  earliest  names  on  the  left 
hand  side  of  the  Karnak  chamber.  According  to  the  general 
average  they  might  claim  22&iyears,  but  Manetho  gives 
them  only  214,  which  is  probably  then  their  actual  number. 
ufiMmnphitn  And  Dyn.  I V of  Africanus  (XI  of  Manetho)  not  only  seems 
!«£;  fo  to  follow  III,  but  can  be  shown  to  have  done  so : and  being 
nov  1,51  thus  connected  with  it,  Dyn.  IV  helps  much  to  fix  the  place 
of  III,  and  the  epoch  of  its  commencement.  In  the  lists  of 
Eratosthenes  the  kings  of  Dyn.  IV  follow,  as  here,  next  after 
those  of  III,  and  occupy  in  Lower  Egypt  the  chronological 
place  of  the  Shepherds  of  Dyn.  XXVII  of  the  Chronicle. 
Herodotus  says  that  they  were  impious  and  tyrannical,  and 
that  their  memory  was  so  odious,  that  the  Egyptians  would 
scarce  name  them  if  they  could  avoid  it.  Exactly  the  same 
is  said  by  Manetho  of  the  Shepherds,  who  are  altogether 
omitted  both  on  the  monuments  and  in  the  lists  of  Erato- 
sthenes, and  are  all  but  omitted  by  the  Chronicle,  while  the 
kings  of  Dyn.  IV  also  are  omitted  from  the  monumental  suc- 
cession in  Upper  Egypt.  During  their  time  Egypt,  according 
to  Herodotus,  was  subjected  by  destiny  to  a Typhonian  in- 
fluence; and  the  dominion  of  the  Shepherds  is  connected  by 
Manetho  also  with  destiny  and  with  a malignant  deity;  and  the 
city  of  Avaris,  where  they  lived,  and  the  whole  region  of  the 
Sethroitic  arm  of  the  Nile,  is  according  to  him  Typhonian, 
the  special  province  of  Typhon.  The  Memphite  kings  of 
Dyn.  IV,  according  to  Herodotus  and  Manetho,  built  the 
pyramids ; and  according  to  Herodotus  the  same  pyramids 
■were  also  ascribed  to  the  Shepherd  Philition,  who  contempo- 
raneously fed  his  flocks  ‘‘in  those  parts,”  i.c.  in  Lower  Egypt 
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Lastly,  in  Manctho’s  heading  of  Dyn.  I V*  naming  it  Mem- 
phite,  it  is  added  “ of  another  lineage,”  i.  e.  not  a continuation 
of  Dyn.  Ill,  which  they  are  implied  to  have  succeeded.  And 
in  Dyn.  X VNit  13  noticed  of  the  Shepherds  that  they  “ took 
Memphis;”  and  elsewhere  it  is  implied  that  native  rulers, 
not  only  in  the  Thebaid  but  in  the  rest  of  Egypt,  were  con- 
tinued under  the  Shepherds ; so  that  if,  as  was  natural,  they 
put  nominees  and  creatures  of  their  own  into  the  place  of 
that  Memphite  family  which  they  had  violently  dispossessed, 
one  understands  how  the  kings  of  Dyn.  IV  came  to  be  “of 
another  lineage,”  and  so  to  constitute  a new  dynasty,  and 
how  their  memory  in  later  times  shared  the  odium  attaching 
to  that  of  the  Shepherds.  And  though  such  great  works  as 
the  pyramids  at  Memphis  or  the  labyrinth  in  the  Fayoum  may 
suggest  an  idea  that  the  kings  who  built  them  must  have  been 
sovereigns  of  all  Egypt,  this  idea  has  no  real  cogency.  On 
the  contrary,  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  famine,  and 
the  permanent  changes  occasioned  by  it,  may  well  account 
for  the  fact  that  under  the  kings-of  Dynasties  IV  and  XII 
of  Africanus  public  works  in  Egypt  suddenly  assume  gigantic 
proportions,  and  that,  from  that  time  forth,  the  kings  become 
more  absolute,  and  have  greater  multitudes  of  men  at  their 
disposal  both  for  civil  and  for  military  service.  On  the 
other  hand  the  “ Ethiopian  stone,”  i.  c.  the  granite,  used  for 
casing  the  third  pyramid  hints  that  the  Suphises  and  Men- 
cheres  lived  after  the  conquest  of  Nubia,  and  not  before 
those  kings  Mceris  and  Sesostris  (i.e.  Papa  Maire  and 
Sesortasen  I.),  whose  predecessors  “ had  done  nothing  re- 
markable.” But  if  the  eight  kings  of  Dyn.  IV  of  Africanus, 
who  might  claim  198  years,  are  to  be  reduced  so  as  to  cover 
only  the  184  of  the  Shepherds,  or  somewhat  less,  and 
Dyn.  Ill  of  Africanus  cannot  be  supposed  to  continue  after 
the  capture  of  Memphis  and  the  commencement  thereupon 
of  the  Shepherd  domination,  it  follows,  that  the  commence- 
ment of  the  2 14  years  of  Dyn.  Ill  must  be  put  up  1 1 1 years 
before  the  end  of  Dyn.  I of  Africanus;  that  is,  it  will  have 
commenced  about  79  years  after  the  accession  of  Menes,  a 
date  not  at  all  improbable. 

Dynasty  V of  Africanus  (XII  of  Manetho),  which,  with 
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MempMtc*? . its  ix  kings,  must  be  reduced  from  248  to  222f{228  or  218] 
2h’«'  to’i),^'  Jcars>  having  a separate  designation  (il;'E\£<f>airr{vr}'!))  causes 
ol'uu \\  u!r  no  difficulty.  Its  kings  were  certainly  connected  with  Mem- 
»i,!fc!0i7iiv'  P^ds  (for  their  names  occur  mixed  with  those  of  Dynasty 
IV  of  Africanus  in  the  tombs  about  the  pyramids),  and  if 
they  reigned  at  Heliopolis  they  might  be  regarded  as  Mem- 
phites of  the  East  bank ; for  “ Alt ,”  the  Egyptian  word  for 
the  cast,  is  also  the  name  of  Elephantine.  Since  they  are  a 
separate  line,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  them  to  have 
commenced  at  any  date  not  earlier  than  the  commencement 
of  Dynasty  III;  and  this  is  a point  on  which  light  can 
be  thrown  only  by  the  monuments,  or  by  hieratic  papyri. 
But  if  they  began  later,  and  lasted  together  with  the  Mem- 
phites of  Dynasty  IV  through,  or  almost  through,  the  , 
184  years  of  the  Shepherds,  they  w*»»kl  have  begun  w<h-er 
134  years  before  the  termination  of  Dynasty  III  of  Afri- 
canus (X  of  Manetho),  and  also  ’916>Td»'.34  before  the  termi- 
nation of  Dynasty  XVII  of  the  Chronicle. 

Djn.xm.  Dynasty  VI,  again,  of*  Africanus,  though  called  Mem- 
Rb  * ifT*’  pditc,  must  be  a separate  line  by  itself,  both  because  we  have 
^tong.  already  had  one  succession  of  Memphites  reaching  down  to 
Dynasty  XVIII ; and  also  because  it  is  separated  from  that 
succession  in  Manetho’s  lists  by  a dynasty  with  another  de- 
signation. So  the  name  “ Memphite  ” is  used  in  a wide  sense. 
And,  in  fact,  the  monuments  connect  the  kings  of  this  dy- 
nasty chiefly  with  central  Egypt,  while  from  the  lists  of 
Eratosthenes  it  is  found  to  contribute  one  name,  that  of 
Phiops  with  his  last  22  years,  to  make  the  third  of  the 
four  Memphite  generations  of  Dynasty  XVII  of  the  Chro- 
nicle. And  the  monuments  mark  the  18th  year  of  the 
sovereignty  of  this  king  over  all  Egypt ; which  sufficiently 
shows  that  he  reigned  before  the  Shepherds  and  their  Mem- 
phite contemporaries,  of  Dynasties  XV  and  IV  of  Afri- 
canus. If  we  let  the  last  three  reigns  of  this  dynasty  stand 
as  actual  reigns,  only  with  94  not  100  years  to  Phiops,  and 
reduce  the  first  three,  in  conformity  with  the  average  of 
24^,  to  74-^  years,  the  whole  dynasty  having  then  181.^ 
years  ending  29  years  before  the  end  of  Dynasty  XVII 
of  the  Chronicle,  it  must  be  supposed  to  have  begun  108J 
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years  before  the  end  of  Dyn.  I of  Africanus,  i.  e.  only 
£2,  or  8 i after  Menes,  min  tho  years,  perhaps,  ac- 

cording to  our  scale  of  averages,  the  earliest  Memphite 
dynasty,  the  two  being  a double  offshoot,  at  one  and  the 
same  point,  from  the  trunk  line  of  Tanis.  As  for  the  notice 
of  Manetho  that  Nitocris,  the  last  name  in  Dynasty  VI  of 
Africanus,  “ built  the  third  pyramid,”  this  is  of  no  weight, 
since  we  know  both  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  Manetho  to 
present  all  the  dynasties  as  successive,  and  that,  whenever  it 
suited  his  purpose  to  make  them  so,  his  assertions  are  fabu- 
lous. Still,  since  even  falsehood  must  have  had  some 
source,  one  may  reasonably  inquire  after  the  source  of  this 
notice  ; and  we  may  perhaps  find  it,  if  we  put  together  the 
following  facts : — Herodotus  was  told  that  the  third  pyra- 
mid was  built  by  Mycerinus ; and  rightly,  for  his  name  and 
sarcophagus  have  been  found  in  it.  He  says,  also,  that  some 
pretended  it  was  built  by  a certain  beauty  named  Rhodopis 
(compare  the  words  ajpaiorciTij,  gavO?]  ttjv  yjpoiav,  in  the 
fists),  of  the  times  of  the  Saites  of  Dyn.  XXVI.  He  saw 
himself  “ at  Sais  ” the  wooden  coffin,  in  the  form  of  a cow, 
of  the  daughter  of  King  Mycerinus , whom  he  naturally 
identified  with  the  builder  of  the  third  pyramid,  whereas,  in 
truth,  it  was  a Saite  king  of  Dyn.  XXVI,  who  had  taken 
to  himself  exceptionally  the  name  of  Mencheres ; and  two 
Nitocrises , mother  and  daughter,  appear  in  the  same  family 
as  Pallades,  and  as  connected  with  the  kings  Necho  II.  and 
Psammitichus  II. ; and  with  the  latter  of  these  two  kings, 
the  Greek  name  of  Doricha  or  Rhodopis  also  seems  to  be 
connected.  The  pyramid  of  Mycerinus  is  said  to  be  of 
double  construction,  as  if  a smaller  pyramid,  built  for  one 
sepulchre,  had  afterwards  been  made  the  nucleus  of  a larger. 
The  reign  of  Mycerinus  having  been  cut  short  according  to 
Herodotus,  this  agrees  with  the  idea  that  his  pyramid  might 
be  enlarged  and  finished  afterwards,  perhaps  by  his  daughter, 
perhaps  by  a queen  such  as  Amessis,  certainly  not  by  Nito- 
cris of  Dyn.  VI.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  Manetho, 
having  given  Mycerinus  a reign  of  66  years,  long  enough  to 
complete  anyone  of  the  pyramids,  says  not  of  Nitocris  that  she 
Jinishedy  but  simply  that  she  built,  “ fyyeips”  the  third  pyra- 
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mid,  which  is  a plain  falsehood,  Mending  well  with  the 
Greek  story  of  Ilhodopis,  but  contradicted  both  by  Hero- 
dotus and  by  the  pyramid  itself.  However,  if  any  one  wish 
to  make  the  best  of  the  case  for  Manetho,  and  if  the  con- 
struction of  the  pyramid  admit  of  the  hypothesis,  it  is  open 
for  him  to  imagine  that  Nitocris  of  Dyn.  VI  of  Africanus 
may  have  “built”  a small  pyramid  (since  pyramids  were 
built  from  the  time  of  the  third  successor  of  Menes),  which 
afterwards  became  the  nucleus  of  “ the  third  pyramid  ” 
built  and  completed,  under  Dyn.  IV  of  Africanus,  by  Men- 
cheres.  And  though  it  is  true  that  the  use  of  granite  can 
be  traced  as  high  as  the  time  of  Papa  Maire  (the  Maoris  of 
Herodotus), — for  he  is  said  by  Pliny  (“  Phios  and  Smarres,” 
he  writes  the  names)  to  have  set  up  two  plain  obelisks,  of  no 
great  size,  still  perhaps  to  be  seen  at  Rome,  and  an  altar 
of  black  basalt,  bearing  his  name,  is  preserved  in  the  mu- 
seum at  Turin, — still  it  is  not  likely  that  the  use  of  “ Ethiopic 
stone,”  such  as  partly  faced  the  third  pyramid,  was  intro- 
duced on  any  great  scale  before  the  time  of  Sesortascn  I.,  the 
successor  of  Papa-Maire  as  sovereign  of  ail  Egypt,  and  the 
first  conqueror  of  Nubia. 

*S"i»S'o.  To  come  now  40  ^ie  three  dynasties  of  Upper  Egypt,  XI, 

Feb'fifVc.  XII,  and  XIV  (as  it  seems)  of  Africanus,  numbered  XIV, 
XV,  and  XVI  by  the  original  Manetho : — For  the  earliest 
'll*'?"* ,k  ' ' Diospolite  dynasty,  Dyn.  XIV  of  jManetho  (XI  of  Africanus,) 
the  number  of  kings  given  is  xvi ; and  a series  of  xm  names, 
probably  representing  these,  and  nearly  justifying  the  num- 
ber, appears  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  Karnak  Chamber, 
with  a shorter  line,  viz.,  the  kings  of  Dyn.  XII  of  Africanus, 
following  one  another  in  a contrary  order,  interposed  in  the 
midst  of  them.  The  xm  names  are — 1.  A prince  named 
Enantef  or  Nantef  (which  in  Greek  might  be  Enantaeus  or 
Myrtacus) : his  name  alone,  of  them  all,  is  not  inclosed  in  a 
cartouche.  2.  Mentuhotep  I.  (porhaps  the  jgame-w  hose  ihrone- 
narae^i 9*'8#-neb-tcii).  3.  Enantef  II.  4.  Enantef  III. 

(whose  othei\name  perhaps  is  known).  5.  Perhaps  (for  the 
name  is  not  preserved)  Enantef  1 V .,  with  the  addition  Aa , 
and  the  throne-name  Ra-tap-jna-kherp ; for  the  sarcophagi  of 
two  of  these  kings,  brothers,  the  one  of  whom  buried  the 
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other,  have  been  found  at  Thebes,  and  with  other  objects 
from  the  same  tomb,  bearing  their  names,  are  now  in  the 
museums  of  London,  Paris,  and  Leyden.  6.  Enantef  V .,  Ra- 
her-per-ma-kherp , whose  sarcophagus  is  preserved.  7.  Per- 
haps Mentuhotep  II.  (for  this  name  is  again  effaced).  8.  Ra-s- 
neferkar.  9.  Ra-neb-cheru  (whose  family  name,  elsewhere 
found  conjoined  with  this,  is  Mentuhotep  III. ; his  46  th  year  is 
marked  on  a stele  from  Abydos  in  the  Turin  museum,  and 
in  one  of  the  monumental  lists  at  Thebes,  at  the  llamesseum, 
his  name  appears  as  the  sole  intermediate  link  between  Mencs 
and  Amosis  head  of  Dyn.  XVIII).  10.  Ra-nub-ehepcr 
(whose  family  name,  elsewhere  conjoined  writh  this,  is  Enan- 
tef ).  11.  Tsescr-en-ra  (the  same  name  with  that  of  a Mem- 
phite king  of  Dyn.  Ill  of  Africanus,  who  built  one  of  the 
pyramids).  12.  Sescht-en-ra  (to  whom  Bunsen  gives  the 
family  name  Aah-hotep).  13.  Ra-s-kennen,  whose  family 
name  is  Taanaken , and  who  is  known  to  have  been  the  im- 
mediate predecessor  of  Amosis,  the  founder  of  Dyn.  XVIII. 
There  are  also  on  the  monuments  two  or  three  other  names 
seemingly  connected  with  these,  such  as  Ra-spen-neb , 
Ka-mesy  and  an  earlier  Iia-s-kenncn,  which  will  bring  up 
the  list  to  the  full  number  of  sixteen  kings. 

But  these  xvi  kings  have  in  fact  no  years  assigned  to  them 
by  Manetho  ; for  the  43  years  nominally  given  to  them  are 
probably  intended  only  to  mark  off  so  many  years  really 
belonging  to  Dyn.  XII  of  Africanus  but  detached  because 
after  those  43  years  the  remaining  kings  of  the  dynasty  were 
no  longer  lords  of  Memphis  and  of  all  Egypt.  Else,  to 
divide  43  years  between  xvi  kings,  giving  less  than  2 years 
and  8 months  to  each,  and  that  too  after  all  their  prede- 
cessors have  averaged  something  over  31  years  each,  is 
plainly  absurd.  But  if  we  give  them  24£  each,  the  full 
average  of  the  Chronicle  and  Eratosthenes,  they  will  cover 
39o  years.  And  supposing  them  to  end,  as  the  monuments 
seem  to  show  that  they  did  end,  immediately  before  the  com- 
mencement of  Dyn.  XVIII,  they  will  even  so  have  begun 
as  early  as  the  81st  year  after  Menes,  that  is,  very  little 
later  than  the  other  two  branch-lines  from  the  original  trunk 
of  Tanis,  viz.,  that  of  the  Memphites  of  Memphis  itself. 


Djrn.  XV. 
vifl  I)io»po- 
Ute*,  191. 
Ja-i.  3,  dc. 
I9S9.  to  Nov. 
17,  b.c.  1799. 


If..  Jan  .3, b.c. 
1989,  to  Dec. 
30,  b.c.  1974  ; 
or  9,  to  Jan.  1, 
B.C.  1980. 
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and  that  of  the  Memphites  of  Central  Egypt,  Dyn.  Ill  and 
Dyn.  VI  of  Africanus;  for  we  need  not  now  speculate 
about  the  date  of  the  origin  of  his  Dyn.  V. 

The  vii  kings  of  Dyn.  XV  of  Manetho  (XII  of  Africanus) 
are  also  named  Diospolite  ; and  we  have  seen  that  the  first  of 
them,  Sesortasen  I.,  is  shown  by  the  list  of  Eratosthenes  to 
make  the  last  of  the  four  “ Memphite”  generations  of  Dyn. 
XVII  of  the  Chronicle.  The  monuments  justify  both  desig- 
nations, connecting,  on  the  one  hand,  Sesortasen  I.  with  the 
earlier  Memphite  kings  Siserirenra  and  Aan ; and  on  the 
other  showing  that  Thebes  itself  was  not  the  ordinary  resi- 
dence either  of  jiimself,  or  of  his  co-regents  Amenemhe  I. 
and  II.,  or  of  thdrsuccessors  of  Dyn.  XII  of  Africanus,  but 
wa3  ruled  by  a line  of  local  kings  (Dyn.  XI  of  Africanus) 
of  secondary  importance,  while  the  monuments  and  tombs  of 
the  later  kings  of  Dyn.  XII  appear  rather  in  the  Fayoum. 
Still,  after  they  had  lost  the  sovereignty  over  Memphis  and 
Lower  Egypt,  they  might  rightly  be  called  Diospolites,  as 
sovereigns  of  all  Upper  Egypt ; as  before,  for  some  similar 
reason,  they  were  styled  Memphites. 

According  to  Manetho  the  vii  kings  of  his  Dyn.  XV 
(Dyn.  XII  of  Africanus)  have  160  years,  with  average 
reigns  of  nearly  23  years  each,  Amenemhe  I.  (counting 
whom  there  would  be  vm  kings  with  176  years,  and  an 
average  of  22  years  to  each)  being  named  only  as  an  appen- 
dage to  the  preceding  dynasty.  But  in  the  Turin  papyrus 
the  vm  kings  of  this  dynasty,  Amenemhe  I.  being  the  first, 
have  a sum  of  213  years,  1 month,  and  17  days.  The  separate 
reigns,  as  partly  still  legible  in  the  papyrus,  partly  restored 
conjecturally  by  comparison  of  such  traces  as  remain  in  the 
papyrus  with  the  Greek  lists,  should  succeed  one  another  in 
some  such  way  as  follows  : — 

I.  Amenemhe  /.,  Ra-s-hotep-het. — The  papyrus,  after  the 
sign  for  years,  and  seemingly  in  direct  connection  with  it, 
in  fragment  No.  64,  retains  distinct  traces  of  the  number  ix. 
(Bunsen  quotes  Scyffarth  for  [x]ix,  but  there  is  neither  any 
trace  of  a x,  nor  appearance  of  room  for  it  ) Manetho  gives 
only  xvi  years.  In  an  inscription  on  a stele  now  at  Paris, 
“ the  8th  year  ” is  named  in  connection  with  two  kings  at 
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once,  Amenemhe  I.  and  Sesortasen  I. ; and  again  in  another 
inscription,  also  at  Paris,  the  “ 9th  year  of  Sesortasen  I.  * 
is  marked,  the  name  of  Amenemhe  I.  also,  but  without  any 
other  titles,  being  prefixed.  Hence  it  seems  that  whether 
Amenemhe  I.  reigned  in  all  only  16,  or  more  from  some 
earlier  accession,  he  had  for  his  last  7 years  at  least , perhaps 
even  for  the  full  16  years,  Sesortasen  I.  for  his  colleague  on 
the  throne  of  Upper  Egypt,  ^here4*e-appears  originaHy-aS' 
contemporary  -with,  and  as^sonve  think  subordinate  to  a*  king 
named  M ent uhotep-( whom  we  have  placed.  in  Dyn.  Xlof 
A&ieaaus).]  Eratosthenes  seemingly  gave  these  two  kings 
Amenemhe  I.  and  Sesortasen  I.  under  two  names  (Petea- 
thyres  and  another  which  has  fallen  out)  as  two  of  his  gene- 
rations numbered  xxxi  and  xxxii,  but  with  only  one  joint 
reign  of  42  years,  a sum,  as  we  may  infer,  representing 
the  whole  time  during  which  Sesortasen  I.,  whether  jointly 
with  Amenemhe  I.  and  II.  or  alone,  was  sovereign  of 
all  Egypt,  after  the  death  of  Papa  Maire,  Of  any  earlier 
years  which  either  Amenemhe  I.  may  have  reigned  in 
Upper  Egypt  before  Sesortasen  became  his  colleague,  or 
Sesortasen  in  Lower  Egypt  either  before  or  after  his  alli- 
ance with  Amenemhe  I.,  whose  daughter  probably  he  mar- 
ried (since  he  is  called  ’A p.p.evsp,ihT)s),  Eratosthenes  takes  no 
notice;  but  it  is  certainly  quite  possible  that  from  their  ear- 
liest accessions  Amenemhe  I.  may  have  reigned  1 9 years  or 
more,  and  Sesortasen  I.,  not  42  only,  or  45,  or  46,  but  even 
48  or  49  years.  The  42  years  of  Eratosthenes  are  proba- 
bly identical  chronologically  with  the  43  given  to  the  con- 
temporary Dyn.  XI  of  Africanus  by  Manetho,  some  frac- 
tional months  and  days,  amounting  nearly  to  half  a year, 
having  been  cut  off  in  compiling  the  one  list,  but  filled  up 
in  the  other. 

II.  Sesortasen  Ra-cheper  ka. — In  a fragment  of  the  48.  Jan.  i. 
Turin  papyrus,  numbered  67,  and  supposed  to  have  con-  gg-  ».“£• 
tained  the  figures  for  this  and  the  four  following  reigns,  there 
are  traces,  after  the  uppermost  sign  for  “ years,”  of  the  jj£°* im 
number  xl,  and  most  probably  also  of  viii ; certainly  either 
of  viii  or  v.  (Bunsen  gives  the  number  xlv  as  “ still 
legible.”)  Africanus  gives  this  king  only  xlvi  years,  which 
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would  agree  well  with  Bunsen’s  reading  of  the  papyrus,  if 
we  suppose  that  the  papyrus  made  xlv  years,  and  a fraction  ex- 
ceeding vi  months.  It  appears  that  in  his  41st  or  42nd  year 
he  associated  his  successor,  as  there  is  an  inscription  which 
names  conjointly  the  44th  year  of  Sesortasen  I.  and  the  3rd 
year  of  Amenemhe  II.  The  xlii  years  then  given  by  Era- 
tosthenes to  Amenemhe  I.  and  Sesortasen  I.  jointly,  if  they 
end  at  the  death  of  the  latter,  include  the  first  five  at  least  of 
Amenemhe  II.,  who  in  that  case  might  be  reckoned  chrono- 
logically to  reign  only  33  instead  of  38  years.  The  xlii  years 
begin  probably,  as  has  been  said  above,  from  the  date  when 
Sesortasen  I.  became  sovereign  of  all  Egypt,  which  we  col- 
lect from  Eratosthenes,  and  indirectly  also  from  Herodotus, 
was  upon  the  death  of  Papa  Maire.  And  it  may  be  that  his 
alliance  and  union  with  Amenemhe  I.  was  either  made  in 
the  same  year  with  this  event,  or  a few  years  before. 

sr.  nor.  m,  hi.  Amenemhe  II.,  Ra-nub-karu. — In  the  papyrus,  after 

Ii  C.  1040,  to  . ' , , 1 . 

JJ*.  the  sign  for  years,  there  is  the  greater  part  of  a sign  which, 

!£.  " Dee.  w^en  perfect,  must  have  been  either  x,  xx,  or  xxx,  followed, 

Krat.'c"  I909,  it  may  be,  by  units,  and  by  fractional  months  and  days. 

We  may  conjecture  that  the  sum  of  the  years  marked  was 
[xx]x[viii],  so  as  to  agree  with  the  number  in  the  lists  of 
Africanus.  Colonel  Felix  concluded  from  a stele  which  he 
saw  at  Alexandria,  but  which  unhappily  has  been  lost  since, 
that  Amenemhe  II.  was  son  of  Amenemhe  I.,  whence  Bunsen 
argues  that  Sesortasen  I.  and  Amenemhe  II.  were  brothers: 
but  this  would  not  follow  merely  because  Sesortasen  I.  is 
called  “son”  of  Amenemhe  (he  might  be  son-in-law);  and  it 
is  sufficiently  disproved  by  the  fact  that  Amenemhe  II.  was 
associated  by  Sesortasen  I.  only  in  his  41st  or  42nd  year,  and 
reigned  himself  38  years  afterwards.  It  is  true  that  Erato- 
sthenes gives  him  only  xxiii  years,  but  this  is  perhaps  an 
error,  since  the  monuments  mark  his  35th  year : and  further, 
by  marking  the  concurrence  of  his  3rd  year  with  the  44th 
of  Sesortasen,  and  that  of  his  35th  with  the  3rd  of  Sesor- 
tasen II.,  they  seem  to  forbid  any  deduction  from  the  38  years 
of  his  whole  reign  beyond  5 or  6 imperfect  years  of  concur- 
rence with  Sesortasen  I.  (if  Sesortasen  reigned  xlv  and  some 
months),  and  6 years,  possibly  with  some  months  over,  which 
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might  be  reckoned  as  7 imperfect  years,  at  most,  of  concur- 
rence with  Sesortasen  II.  But  after  deducting  5 or  6,  and  6 
or  7,  there  still  remain  26  years  during  which  he  should  have 
reigned  alone.  But  if  we  reckon  xlviii  years  to  Sesortasen 
I.  with  perhaps  a fraction  over  (and  this  seems  rather  than 
xlv  to  have  been  the  reading  of  the  papyrus),  then  perhaps 
cutting  off  8 or  9 years  from  the  beginning,  and  7 or  6 from 
the  end  of  his  xxxviii,  we  may  just  succeed  in  reducing  the 
time  that  Amenemhe  II.  reigned  alone  to  the  xxiii  years 
allowed  him  by  Eratosthenes. 

If,  as  is  possible,  though  the  name  Concharis  cannot  bo 
connected  with  him,  Amenemhe  II.  be  the  king  really  alluded 
to  under  the  names  “Timasus”  and  “Concharis,”  in  whose 
time  according  to  Manetho  (in  his  5th  year  Syncellus  has 
it)  “the  Shepherds”  became  the  chief  power  in  Egypt,  it 
results  that  this  change  took  place  either  immediately  on  the 
death  of  Sesortasen  I.,  or  within  one  year  after  it. 

IV.  Sesortasen  //.,  Ra-ska-cheper . — The  papyrus  has  19.  Dec.  u, 

...  ...  . . , , n »9«9,  to 

clearly  xix  years,  possibly  with  some  fractional  months  and  % b.c. 
days  after  them.  On  the  monuments  his  11th  year  has  been 
found ; and,  according  to  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  his  3rd  year  is 
named  as  coinciding  with  the  35th  of  Amenemhe  II.,  in  an 
inscription  at  Assouan.  If  so,  his  first  year  should  be  con- 
current with  the  33rd,  or  possibly  in  part  with  the  32nd,  of 
his  father.  And  the  text  of  Eratosthenes’  list  giving  only 
xxiii  years  to  Amenemhe  II.,  reckons,  as  it  seems,  his  full 
xix  to  Sesortasen  II.,  whom  with  Sesortasen  III.  it  con- 
solidates into  one  generation  with  lv  years. 

V.  Sesortasen  III.,  Ra-sha-karu,  or  Khakaru (Concharis?).  (9o* 

The  papyrus  has  certainly  xxx,  and  we  may  suppose  that  it  {Jgj; D c‘ 
had  v besides  in  the  place  for  units,  since  it  is  clear  that  the 
thirty-third  generation  of  Eratosthenes,  with  lv  years,  is  a 
consolidation  of  these  two  kings ; and,  even  with  his  full 

xix  to  Sesortasen  II.,  xxxvi  must  be  given  to  Sesortasen 
III.  to  make  up  the  number.  Manetho,  in  the  lists  of 
Africanus,  seems  to  transpose  these  two  kings,  putting  down 
Sesortasen  II.,  under  the  name  of  Lachares,  with  only  viii 
years,  to  follow  after  Sesortasen  III.,  to  whom,  under  the 
name  of  Sesostris,  he  gives  xlviii  (ascribing  to  him  at 
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the  same  time  acts  belonging  to  Sesortasen  I.  and  to  Ita- 
meses  II.  and  III.).  However,  the  joint  sum  of  his  two 
reigns  (viii  + xlviii=)lvi,  scarcely  differs  from  that  made 
by  Eratosthenes,  and  may  be  reconciled  with  it,  if  only 
we  suppose  one  of  the  two  sums  viii  and  xlviii,  of  which 
it  is  composed,  to  have  been  obtained  originally  by  round- 
ing off  a fraction.  The  monuments  are  said  to  have  supplied 
as  yet  no  later  date  of  his  reign  than  the  14th  year.  It 
is  to  be  observed  further  that  in  the  series  of  the  Karnak 
Chamber  either  one  of  these  two  kings  consolidated  by 
Eratosthenes  (and,  if  either  of  them,  it  should  be  Sesor- 
tasen II.  who  has  the  shorter  reign)  is  omitted,  or  else 
Amenemhe  III.  is  omitted,  which  the  length  of  his  reign 
and  the  greatness  of  its  monuments  makes  unlikely,  unless 
there  was  some  special  ill-will  to  his  memory,  like  that  which 
has  caused  the  omission  of  the  Memphite  pyramid-builders 
from  the  monumental  lists. 

49.  from  Dec.  Vi.  Amenemhe  III.,  Ra-cn-ma. — The  papyrus  has  plainly 
or  43  from  xl  years,  and  perhaps  also  viii  in  the  place  of  units,  so  as 
w«Jto'Nuv.‘  to  vary  as  little  as  possible  from  Manetho,  whose  list  gives 
Krat.  him,  under  the  name  Ammeres,  viii  years.  And  this  may 
be  correct  for  the  units;  but  the  monuments  marking  a 
44th  and  even  a 45th  year  of  the  reign,  show  clearly  that 
four  decades  have  been  omitted.  (For  the  knowledge  of  the 
45th  year  of  this  king,  marked  in  an  inscription  at  Sarabeit 
el  Khadeem,  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Birch  of  the 
British  Museum.)  In  the  lists  of  Manetho,  as  given  by 
Eusebius,  though  he  seems  in  general  to  have  merely  copied, 
or  else  to  have  altered  for  himself  in  copying  from  Africanus, 
there  is  a remarkable  variant.  For,  after  the  two  kings 
answering  to  Sesortasen  II.  and  III.,  though  in  inverted 
order,  he  ceases,  after  his  slovenly  manner,  to  transcribe  the 
names,  and  gives  in  general  terms  to  “ their  successors”  (ol 
be  Tovroiv  SidSoxoi),  a space  of  xlii  years,  made  perhaps  by 
doubling  each  of  the  two  reigns  of  viii  years,  and  adding 
the  iv  of  the  last  reign  of  the  dynasty.  And  in  these  ear- 
lier dynasties  (earlier,  that  is,  than  Dyn.  XVI  of  the  Chro- 
nicle), Eusebius  has  not  the  same  reason  as  below  (though 
he  still  has  some  reason)  for  making  arbitrary  alterations. 
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At  any  rate,  he  would  have  seemed  to  come  very  near  to 
Eratosthenes,  if  only  he  had  given  his  xlii  years  to  the  two 
Amenemhes  III.  and  IV.,  instead  of  including  also  under 
them  another  reign,  the  last  of  the  dynasty.  For,  in  the  list  of 
Eratosthenes  Amenemhe  III.,  under  the  name  Mares,  with 
xliii  years,  makes  the  last  of  a series  plainly  taken  from 
the  same  kings  as  belong  to  Dyn.  XII.  of  African  us ; and 
as  Amenemhe  III.  and  IV.  were  certainly  colleagues  for 
some  part  at  least  of  the  reign  of  the  latter,  if  not  for  its  whole 
duration  (their  names  being  found  conjoined  more  than  once 
in  the  same  inscriptions),  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  two  are 
consolidated  in  the  list  of  Eratosthenes  into  a single  gene- 
ration. And  in  the  series  of  the  Karnak  chamber,  where 
Amenemhe  IV.  is  still  to  be  seen,  Amenemhe  III.,  as  some 
think,  though  he  had  by  far  the  longer  reign  of  the  two, 
is  omitted  altogether.  But  if  we  would  reconcile  the  xliii 
years  given  to  Amenemhe  III.  (with  or  without  Amenemhe 
IV.)  by  Eratosthenes,  with  the  xlv  at  least  shown  to  be 
his  by  the  inscription  at  Sarabeit  el  Khadeem,  or  with  the 
xlviii  which  we  have  made  for  him  by  uniting  the  decades 
* of  the  Turin  MS.  of  Eratosthenes  and  of  the  monuments 
with  the  units  of  Manetho,  we  must  suppose  that  Ame- 
nemhe III.  was  associated  by  Sesortasen  III.  some  five  or 
six  years  before  his  death. 

VII.  Amenemhe  IV.,  Ra-ma-khru , ix  years  + iii  months  + •> rrom  K"v, 
xxvii  days,  according  to  fragment  No.  72  of  the  papyrus,  £[ov8 
which  for  the  two  last  reigns  of  the  dynasty,  and  for  its  \l\  'B’.£ 
sum,  has  still  all  the  figures  for  the  years,  months,  and  days  fcrat' 
perfect.  Nevertheless  in  the  lists  of  Africanus  this  king 
has  only  viii  years  instead  of  ix,  a difference  which  is  easily 
accounted  for,  if  we  suppose  only  one  year  of  his  reign,  or  a 
little  more,  to  have  been  concurrent  with  the  last  part  of  the 
reign  of  Amenemhe  III.,  after  whose  death  he  reigned  on  8, 
or  something  less  than  8,  years  alone.  But  if  this  were 
so,  we  must  no  longer  suppose  Amenemhe  IV.  to  be  conso- 
lidated into  one  generation  with  his  predecessor  in  the  list 
of  Eratosthenes.  Or,  again,  it  is  conceivable  that  both 
Amenemhe  III.  and  IV.,  if  they  were  brothers,  were  asso- 
ciated or  made  district  kings  under  Sesortasen  III.,  and 
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that  Amenerahe  III.  reigned  on  xliii,  Amenemhe  IV.  only 
viii  years  after  the  death  of  their  father, 
is.  viii.  Scemiophrisy  or  Ra-Sebeknefru,  iii  years  4-  x months 
c-  -f  iv  days,  according  to  the  papyrus.  In  the  Manetho  of 
Africanus,  the  reign  is  filled  up  to  iv  years.  In  the  list  of 
Eratosthenes,  who  had  only  a limited  number  of  generations 
into  which  to  compress  all  the  kings  of  whatever  dynasty 
whom  he  named  or  alluded  to,  the  last  two  reigns  of  Dyn. 
XII.  of  Africanus  are  unnoticed,  and  the  compilers  of  his 
series  pass  to  kings  of  another  lineage. 

Thus  the  sum  given  by  the  papyrus  at  the  end  of  the 
dynasty  in  fragment  No.  72  (viz.  ccxiii  years  4-  i month  4- 
xvii  days)  may  be  exhibited  by  adding  up  the  eight  separate 
reigns,  as  still  recoverable  from  fragments  64  and  67,  or 
filled  up  conjecturally  by  comparison  with  other  authorities. 
For  in  whole  years  the  eight  reigns  (9  4-  48  4-  38  4-  19  4- 
36  4-  48  4-  9 4-  3)  have  210  years : we  know  that  the  frac- 
tional months  and  days  of  the  last  two  reigns  add  1 year 
2 months,  and  1 day ; and  we  may  presume  that  the  frac- 
tional months  and  days  of  the  six  earlier  reigns,  if  we  had 
them,  would  make  up  the  1 year  4-11  months  4-16  days  # 
that  are  still  wanting. 

If  Amenemhe  I.  were  separated  in  the  papyrus,  as  he  is 
in  the  lists  of  Manetho,  the  sum  of  the  papyrus  for  the 
remaining  vii  kings  would  be  205  years.  That  of  Manetho 
in  the  lists  of  Africanus  for  these  same  vii  kings  is  only  160 
years.  But  with  the  addition  of  the  xvi  of  Amenemhe  I., 
appended  to  Dyn.  XI,  and  of  the  other  xliii  which  we 
suppose  to  be  only  nominally  attached  to  the  xvi  kings  of 
the  same  Dyn.  XI,  but  really  to  represent  the  reign  of 
Sesortasen  L,  we  have  219  years,  reconcilable  perhaps  with 
the  sum  of  213  given  by  the  papyrus  for  all  the  reigns  of  the 
dynasty.  But  Eratosthenes,  omitting  all  merely  concurrent 
years,  makes  from  the  beginning  of  the  8th  year  of  the  49 
imperfect  of  Sesortasen  I.  (which  should  be  42  full  years 
before  the  end  of  Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle),  that  is, 
from  Thoth  1,  or  Dec.  30  in  B.c.  1974,  to  the  death  of  Ame- 
nemhe III.,  a sum  of  163  years  (which  would  need  an  addi- 
tion of  three  more  years  to  Amenemhe  II.,  if  Sesortasen  I. 
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reigned  not  48  but  only  45  years  and  some  months:  and 
then  instead  of  163  we  should  have  166  years).  Again,  if 
to  163  or  166  we  prefix  (9  + 7 =)  16  years,  and  append 
for  the  last  two  reigns  of  the  dynasty  (8  -+  4 =)  12  years 
unnoticed  by  Eratosthenes,  we  shall  have  191  or  194  chro- 
nological years ; and  the  dynasty  will  begin  from  Jan.  3, 
B.c.  1989,  and  will  reach  to  Nov.  17,  B.C.  1799,  133  years 
after  the  commencement  of  the  ascendency  of  the  Shep- 
herds by  the  capture  of  Memphis,  1 year  before  the 
death  of  the  patriarch  Joseph,  and  51  years  before  the 
expulsion  of  the  Shepherds  by  Amosis,  or  at  least  before 
his  coronation  at  Memphis.  But  that  it  really  ended, 
whether  then  or  a little  earlier  or  later,  without  reaching 
down  to  the  war  with  the  Shepherds,  appears  also  from  the 
monuments  (see  the  “ Tomb  of  Aahmes,  ” illustrated  by 
M.  de  Roug6  ),  and  from  an  hieratic  papyrus  already  men- 
tioned more  than  once,  which  show  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  of  independence  only  one  native  prince,  named 
Ra-s-kenncn,  and  he  the  last  of  Dyn.  XI  of  African  us,  nqt 
of  XII,  was  reigning  in  Upper  Egypt  The  30  remaining 
* years  of  Amenemhc  II.  from  the  end  of  his  8th  (or  33 
from  the  end  of  his  5th)  year  would  seem  to  end  in 
B.C.  1902 ; and  the  19  of  Sesortasen  II.  beginning  in 
B.c.  1909,  would  end  in  b.c.  1890,  12  years  before  the  ex- 
altation of  Joseph.  So  the  thirty-seven  Asiatics  (Aamou) 
who  are  represented  in  a tomb  at  Beni-IIassan  with  their 
wives  and  children  and  asses  bowing  down  and  bring- 
ing gifts  of  game  taken  in  hunting,  in  the  6th  year  of 
Sesortasen  II.,  would  seem  to  have  submitted  themselves  to 
be  “ bondsmen”  in  B.c.  1903,  34  years  before  the  family  of 
Jacob  came  into  Egypt.  The  36  years  of  Sesortasen  III., 
if  they  commenced  from  after  the  full  19  of  Sesortasen  II. 
in  b.c.  1890  would  end  in  b.c,  1854;  and  the  seven  years 
of  famine,  during  which,  as  we  suppose,  it  was  that  Upper 
Egypt  also  became  subject  to  the  Shepherds,  would  lie 
between  his  19th  and  his  26th  year,  b.c.  1871 — 1864.  So 
his  victory  over  the  frontier  tribes,  read  by  some  Pennou,  in 
Nubia,  which  is  recorded  by  an  inscription  at  Scmneh  and 
connected  with  the  21st  day  of  Pharmouthi  the  eighth  month. 
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and,  as  it  is  said , also  with  the  celebration  of  one  of  the  three 
season-festivals,  and  with  the  8th  year  of  the  king,  should  be 
fixed  to  July  26th  of  the  Julian  year  B.C.  1882  anticipated, 
without  the  Gregorian  correction ; since  this  should  be  the 
8tli  year  of  the  reign ; and  Thoth  l was  then  at  Dec.  8. 
But  how  Pharmouthi  21  = July  26,  being  the  10th  day 
before  the  1st  of  the  ninth  month  Pachons,  then  at 
August  5th,  should  have  been  then  the  day  of  a season-* 
festival,  or  how  that  season  of  the  year  at  which  it  then 
was  should  have  been  suitable  for  gaining  any  victory,//* 
is  not  apparent. 

If  there  be  here  no  error,  it  is  the  actual  observation  of 
Sirius  which  seems  to  be  indicated  as  fixing  the  recurrence 
of  the  festival  of  the  summer  season,  though  the  date  spe- 
cified, July  26,  is  five  or  six  days  too  late  for  it,  the  first 
appearance  of  Sirius  being  taken  for  the  latitude  of  Mem- 
phis, or  a little  higher,  to  be  at  July  20 ,£*/  v*  .V'u/irt  ( / .wV; 

According  to  M.  Biot  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius,  which 
in  B.C.  3285,  and  on  Pachons  1 (had  the  Egyptian  months 
then  existed),  coincided  with  the  solstice  and  with  the  rise  of 
the  Nile,  might  be  taken  practically  to  coincide  with  the  same 
for  500  years  on  either  side  of  that  date,  though,  as  time 
went  on,  Sirius  rose  at  an  increasing  interval  after  the  sol- 
stice. In  B.C.  2783,  he  says,  that  is  315  years  after  the 
Flood,  the  interval  between  the  solstice  and  the  heliacal 
rising  of  Sirius  (then  at  Thoth  1)  was  as  yet  only  3 days; 
so  that  the  first  settlers  of  the  Delta  may  well  have  taken 
the  appearance  of  Sirius  to  mark  the  commencement  of  the 
season.  Ten  centuries  later  (after  1003  years  and  8 months), 
that  is,  in  B.C.  1780,  when  the  movable  Thoth  had  fallen 
back  two  whole  seasons  of  the  zodiac , and  was  at  Nov.  12, 
the  appearance  of  Sirius  on  the  20th  July  coincided  with 
the  11th  of  Pachons,  10  or  11  days  after  the  solstice;  and 
Pachons  1 being  equivalent  to  July  10,  the  signification  of 
the  Egyptian  tetramenia , as  expressed  in  hieroglyphics,  then 
corresponded  to  the  actual  seasons.  And  in  b.c.  1322,  when 
the  Sothic  Cycle  expired  and  was  renewed,  the  interval,  M. 
Biot  says,  between  the  summer  solstice  and  the  appearance 
of  Sirius  on  July  20  amounted  to  as  much  as  14  or  15  days. 
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If,  then,  the  Egyptians  had  still  continued  to  attach  the 
season-festival  to  the  actual  appearance  of  Sothisjn  the  19th 
century  before  Christ,  though  it  was  then  9 or  10  days  later 
than  the  solstice,  it  would  be  easy  to  find  the  date  of  any 
year  in  which  the  festival  of  the  summer  season  was  marked 
at  Pharmouthi  21.  One  would  only  have  to  count  back  the 
days  from  Thoth  1 to  Pharmouthi  21,  wrhich  are  135,  and 
multiply  these  by  4;  and  then  going  back  from  b.c.  1322, 
when  the  appearance  of  Sirius  was  at  Thoth  1,  we  should 
obtain  the  year  b.c.  (135  x 4 = 540)  1862,  as  that  in  which 
it  was  at  Pharmouthi  21,  which,  however,  seems  to  be  the 
18th,  not  the  8th  year  of  Sesortasen  III.  ^Any  error  of  a u » <C  i h 
day  or  two  in  the  actual  observation,  if  it  affected  the  date 
of  the  festival  in  any  particular  year,  would  make  the  date 
before  Christ  4 or  8 years  lower  than  this,  not  higher.  And, 
in  the  same  way,  any  difference  of  a more  southern  latitude 
affecting  the  date  would  also  make  it  lower,  not  higher.  So 
M.  Biot  makes  a difference  of  6 days  between  the  appear- 
ance of  Sirius  at  Memphis  and  its  appearance  at  Syene : 
and  so  the  epoch  of  the  renewal  of  the  Cycle,  which  is  b.  c. 

1322  for  Memphis,  is  put  by  him  at  B.c.  1302  for  Thebes. ~] 
tOn  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  supposed  that  the  festival  of  j1. 
the  summer  season  was  no  longer  in  the  1 9th  century  before 
Christ  conjoined  with  the  appearance  of  Sothis,  but  rather 
with  the  solstice  and  the  rise  of  the  Nile  as  calculated  and 
perceived  by  the  Egyptians,  then,  if  we  take  the  year  B.C. 

1780,  when  Pachons  1 = July  10  nearly  coincided,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Biot,  with  the  solstice,  and  go  back  10  days  from 
Pachons  1 to  Pharmouthi  21,  these  10,  multiplied  by  4, 
give  us  the  number  of  years,  viz.  40,  which  we  must  go 
back  from  b.c.  1780  in  order  to  find  the  10th  of  July  and 
the  solstice  coinciding  in  Pharmouthi  21,  and  this  we  find 
in  b.c.  1820.  But  if  B.c.  1882  wras  the  8th  year  of  Sesor- 
tasen III.,  and  the  season-festival  was  connected  with  the 
solstice,  this  being  62  years  earlier  than  B.  c.  1 820,  the  date 
on  the  inscription  ought  to  have  been,  not  the  21st,  but 
rather  the  5th  of  Pharmouthi. 

Possibly  the  addition  of  the  5 brayo/xsmi,  ascribed  by 
one  writer  to  Assetli,  by  another  to  Saites,  and  so  probably 
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really  made  under  the  Shepherd  kings  with  whom  Sesor- 
tasen  III.  was  contemporary,  may  have  been  made  after  his 
8th  year,  perhaps  about  the  year  B.c.  1780,  and  may  have 
been  joined  with  some  other  change  in  the  calendar.  And 
hence  there  may  be  a difficulty  in  accounting  for  monu- 
mental dates  of  an  earlier  time.  Or  perhaps  this  particular 
date  which  has  now  detained  us,  if  rightly  read  and  rightly 
represented  in  all  other  respects,  may  have  been  connected 
not  with  a victory  of  Sesortasen  in  his  8th  but  with  a 
victory  or  dedication  in  his  18th,  or  with  a dedication  by 
Amenemhc  III.,  who  should  be  on  the  throne  in  b.c.  1820. 
For  his  accession,  after  55  years  reckoned  to  his  two  pre- 
decessors, being  according  to  Eratosthenes  in  B.c.  1854,  his 
remaining  43  years  (supposing  him  to  have  been  previously 
associated  for  6)  will  end  in  1811.  Then,  if  8 are  to  be 
reckoned  separately  to  Amenemhe  IV.,  after  less  than  2 of 
association,  those  8 will  end  in  B.c.  1803;  and  the  4 of  the 
last  reign  of  the  dynasty  will  end  in  b.c.  1799,  51  years  before 
the  commencement  of  Dyn.  XVIII.  But  if  Amenemhe  IV. 
wras  altogether  concurrent  with  Amenemhe  III.,  the  dynasty 
may  have  ended  8 years  earlier,  in  B.c.  1809.  Or  again,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  have  ended  4 years  later  than  B.c. 
1799  or  than  B.C.  1809,  if  there  should  be  an  error,  and  an 
error  uncompensated,  in  the  list  of  Eratosthenes,  in  giving 
only  23  chronological  years  to  Amenemhe  II.,  who  may 
possibly  have  reigned  4 years  only  and  some  months  with 
Sesortasen  I.,  and  the  remaining  months  of  that  year 
and  27  years  alone,  and  6 more  only  with  Sesortasen  II. 
associated/ 

The  great  works  commenced,  according  to  Manetho,  by 
Sesortasen  III.  (under  the  name  Lachares,  Lamares,  or 
Lampares),  and  others  ascribed  elsewhere  to  Sesostris,  with 
whom  also  Manetho  identifies  him,  though  in  the  place  of 
his  predecessor,  and  those  certainly  executed  or  completed 
by  his  successor,  Amenemhe  III.,  between  b.  c.  1854  and 
B.  c.  1811,  may  be  accounted  for  in  like  manner  with  those 
of  the  contemporary  pyramid- builders  of  Memphis,  by  that 
change  of  relations  between  the  kings  and  the  populations 
subject  to  them  which  was  consequent  upon  the  famine. 
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The  list  of  Eratosthenes  being  symmetrically  arranged,  D^tw*xi 
so  as,  after  the  first  190  years  of  the  Chronicle,  to  exhibit  a of  Manet  ho 
period  of  443  years  twice  over,  once  for  Lower  and  once 
for  Upper  Egypt,  the  443  of  Lower  Egypt  being  divisible 
into  156  4-  184  + 103,  and  the  443  of  Upper  Egypt  into  103 
4*  184  + 156,  the  bulk  of  the  184  years  is  made  on  the 
former  side  to  consist  of  a representation  of  the  Memphite 
Dyn.  IV  of  Africanus,  on  the  latter  side  of  Dyn.  XII,  as 
shall  be  explained  more  at  length  hereafter.  So  Dyn.  XII 
and  Dyn.  IV  of  Africanus,  by  this  very  fact,  that  they  are 
placed  parallel  one  to  another,  and  over  against  one  another, 
both  of  them  representing  the  same  184  chronological  years 
which  in  the  Chronicle  belong  to  the  Shepherds,  are  co- 
vertly confessed  by  Eratosthenes’  informants  to  have  been 
contemporary  with  the  Shepherds  and  with  one  another; 
and  also  to  have  been  tributary  to  the  Shepherds ; since  the 
Shepherds,  according  to  the  Chronicle,  during  those  184 
years  had  the  chief  power  in  Egypt.  Of  their  chronolo- 
gical displacement  in  the  list  of  Eratosthenes  (for  they  are 
thrust  down  so  as  even  to  invade  the  first  69  years  of  Dyn. 

XVIII)  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  the  xvi  kings  of  Dyn.  XI  of 
Africanus,  with  the  usual  average  of  24^  years,  ought  to 
have  begun  before  Dyn.  XII  of  Africanus ; and  this  they  are 
known  to  have  done;  for  one  of  the  kings,  named  Nantef, 
is  mentioned  in  an  inscription  as  reigning  in  Upper  Egypt 
three  generations,  that  is,  at  least  90  years,  before  a certain 
date  in  the  reign  of  Sesortasen  I.,  viz.  his  33rd  year.  Also 
it  has  been  said  that  they  ought  to  have  lasted  after  the  end 
of  Dyn.  XII  even  to  the  commencement  of  Dyn.  XVIII; 
and  this,  again,  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  monuments,  as 
the  left  side  of  the  Karnak  Chamber  shows  vii  kings  of 
Dyn.  XII  (one  king,  either  Sesortasen  II.  or  Araenemhe 
III.,  being  omitted)  imbedded,  as  it  were,  in  another  Dios- 
polite  series  of  xm  names,  the  first  of  which  is  the  Prince 
Nantef  who  has  no  cartouche,  while  the  last  is  Ra-s-kennen 
the  king  who  alone  was  reigning  in  Egypt  at  the  commence- 
ment of  resistance  to  the  Shepherds.  In  the  list  of  Era- 
tosthenes, too,  there  are  three  other  Theban  names  following, 
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as  well  as  eight  preceding,  those  of  Dyn.  XII  of  Africanus, 
though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  these  three  are  any  con- 
tinuation of  the  kings  of  Dynasty  XI  of  Africanus,  since 
the  last  of  Dyn.  XI,  Ra-s-kennen,  ends  the  eight  preced- 
ing. The  later  three  may  be  suspected  to  be  rather  a repre- 
sentation of  Dynasty  XI V,  i.  e.  of  the  kings  on  the  right  side 
of  the  Karnak  Chamber,  whom  the  Theban  priests  would 
not  perhaps  be  likely  to  omit  altogether,  even  though  they 
had  omitted  one  or  two  of  the  less  important  dynasties  of 
Lower  Egypt,  viz.  Dyn.  II  and  Dyn.  V of  Africanus.  The 
space  to  which  they  were  limited  by  Eratosthenes,  even  with 
the  admission  of  the  “443  years  of  the  Cycle,”  precluded,  of 
course,  any  full  exhibition  of  all  the  concurrent  dynasties. 
Djm.  xvi.  We  come  next  to  the  184  years  of  Dyn.  XVI  of  Mane- 
tho  (XIV  of  Africanus),  the  kings  of  which  we  should  have 
i'S’S’noJ'  exFc^  to  find  described  as  Nubian  or  Diospolitan,  and 
or  Mmewhat  number  not  to  exceed  viii  or  ix.  Or,  if  the  knowledge 

latcr;’  that  Manetho  was  confined  by  his  scheme  within  certain 
limits  had  prepared  us  to  find  three  or  four  concurrent  lines 
consolidated  into  a single  dynasty,  still,  even  then,  four  lines 
so  consolidated  would  give  n»T>Kiwe>\er  certainly  not  many 
more.,  than  xxxvi  kings.  But  now  we  find  in  the  text  of 
Africanus  a number  of  no  less  than  lxxvi  kings,  and  the 
designation  Xoites,  which  sounds  as  if  taken  from  a city  of 
Lower  Egypt,  though  perhaps,  like  the  designations  Ele- 
pliantinite  and  Thinite,  it  may  admit  of  being  interpreted 
in  a sense  different  from  that  which  first  suggests  itself.  For 
Kes,  Xovs,  or  Cush,  being  the  name  given  by  the  Egyptians 
as  well  as  by  the  Hebrews  to  the  Nubians  or  Ethiopians, 
Koarircu,  or  by  metathesis  of  the  vowel,  Hotrat,  might  very 
well  be  formed  from  this  name  by  any  one  who  chose  to 
turn  it  into  Greek. 

But  whatever  were  the  designation  (whether  Diospolites 
or  Xoites),  or  the  number  of  the  kings  (whether  xxx,  xxvi, 
or  xxxvi),  of  that  dynasty  which  stood  as  Dyn.  XVI  in 
the  series  of  the  original  Manetho  with  the  sum  of  184 
years,  it  must  be  supposed  to  have  presented  a distinct  line, 
or  several  lines  of  one  distinct  family  consolidated ; and  by 
the  place  that  it  holds  in  the  lists  its  kings  must  have  be- 
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longed  to  Upper  Egypt.  For  the  fact  that  the  Shepherds 
of  Dyn.  XVII  (XV  of  Africanus)  who  lived  in  the  Delta 
follow  in  the  lists  is  no  objection,  seeing  that  these  were 
strangers,  and  moreover  suzerains  of  all  Egypt,  who  would 
naturally  be  named,  if  they  were  named  at  all,  after  all  the 
separate  lines  of  native  dynasties,  and  immediately  before 
that  sovereign  dynasty  which  expelled  them,  and  united  all 
Egypt  under  a single  sceptre.  And  since,  out  of  three 
groups  of  Diospolite  kings  exhibited  both  separately  on 
numerous  monuments,  and  collectively  on  the  left  and  right 
sides  of  the  Karnak  Chamber,  two  groups  have  already  been 
identified  with  Dynasties  XI  and  XII  of  Africanus  (XIV 
and  XV  of  Manetlio),  it  follows  that  the  remaining  Dios- 
polite or  Xoite-Nubian  dynasty  of  Manetho  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  remaining  monumental  group  of  the  Sevekhoteps 
and  Neferhoteps  found  on  the  right  side  of  the  Karnak 
Chamber.  These  kings  appear  to  have  been  connected  by 
blood  with  the  lineage  of  Amenemhe  I.,  and  by  locality  with 
Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia.  As  for  their  number,  the  whole 
series  of  the  right  side  of  the  Karnak  Chamber  being  only 
xxx,  of  whom  half  perhaps  may  have  been  found  also  on 
separate  monuments,  while  lx  (omitting  one  or  two  princes ) 
may  be  the  whole  number  of  kings  on  both  sides  of  the  Kar- 
nak Chamber,  it  is  probable  that  this  may  have  been  the 
source  of  the  lx  kings  oi  !emy  of  Mendes  and  Afri- 
canus ; and  that  the  original  Manetho  had  not  more  than  the 
half,  i.e.  xxx,  if  Dyn.  XIII  of  Africanus  was  derived  from 
his  Dyn.  XVI ; or  not  more  than  xxxvi  eanxxTO,  if  Dyn* 
XIV,  with  its  designation  of  Xoites  and  its  doubtful  num- 
ber of  lxxvi  kings,  was  derived  from  his  Dyn.  XVI.  The 
number  lxxvi  may  probably  have  been  derived  from  hier- 
atic MSS.  similar  to  that  of  Turin,  in  which  the  names  of 
the  Sevekhoteps  and  Neferhoteps  appear  with  a prodigious 
multiplication  of  short  reigns  of  one,  two,  or  three,  or  at 
most  five  years  each. 

One  may  conjecture  that  the  original 
those  names  of  the  hieratic  papyri  which 
iwgnwd,  and  perhaps  making  of  them  one  division  of  his  Manes, 
with  thek  short  “reigns”  expanded  1*10  month-years,  so 
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reduced  the  group  or  groups  of  these  kings  to  something  like 
the  number  exhibited  on  the  right  side  of  the  Karnak  Cham- 
. ber.  Then  Ptolemy  of  Mendcs,  who  even  for  his  interpo- 
lations most  probably  used  some  materials,  when  he  made  two 
dynasties  out  of  one,  may  have  found  it  convenient  to  vary 
the  designation,  and  may  have  purposely  made  the  number  of 
kings  in  the  first  dynasty  of  the  two  to  correspond  with  that 
of  the  Karnak  Chamber*  (and  their  number  in  the  second  to 
correspond  with  that  of  the  same  kings  in  the  hieratic  papyri. 
Or  both  the  numbers  lx  and  lxxvt  may  have  been  derived 
from  two  consecutive  groups  of  royal  names  in  the  papyri, 
and  the  coincidence  of  the  first  number  with  that  of  the 
Diospolites  of  the  Karnak  Chamber  may  have  been  only 
accidental.  Among  the  four  mythological  dynasties  of  Manes 
(whom  we  suppose  to  be  royal  names  ejected  from  the  hier- 
atic papyri)  of  the  original  Manetho,  besides  two  of  Thinites 
and  Memphites,  there  are  two  with  1817  and  5813  month- 
years,  reducible  respectively  to  151  and  484  full  years, 
which  may  have  come  from  the  Diospolite  and  Nubian  gene- 
alogy of  the  same  papyri.  But  151  4-484  years  make  a sum 
of  635,  from  which  if  we  deduct  the  184  given  by  the  original 
Manetho  to  his  Dyn.  XVI  (the  years  of  the  present  Dyn.  XIV 
of  Africanus),  there  remain  451,  agreeing  within  2 with  the 
sum  of  the  interpolated  Dyn.  XIII  of  Africanus.  And  if 
we  suppose  the  number  of  kings  in  those  two  dynasties  of 
Diospolite  and  Nubian  Manes  in  which  it  is  not  specified 
to  be  according  to  the  same  average  as  that  which  Manetho 
specifies  for  the  Manes  called  Memphites,  the  151  Dios- 
polite and  484  Nubian  years  wrill  give  in  all  (xxx4-xcvi  = ) 
cxxvi  kings,  short  by  only  ten  of  cxxxvi,  which  is  the 
sum  of  the  kings  in  the  two  Dynasties  XIII  and  XIV  of 
Africanus  thrown  together.  Nor  is  even  this  seeming  differ- 
ence real ; for  in  the  remaining  dynasty  of  Manes,  where 
the  number  of  x Thinite  kings  is  specified,  the  average  is 
lower  than  for  the  Memphites,  being  something  under  three 
full  years  instead  of  5 to  each  king,  so  that  we  may  well  sup- 
pose that  the  number  of  kings  of  the  Diospolite  and  Nubian 
Manes,  had  they  been  specified,  would  have  made  up  together 
the  full  sum  of  cxxxvi,  which  is  made  by  adding  together 
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the  kings  of  Dynasties  XIII  and  XIV  of  Africanus.  Not 
that  we  are  to  suppose  that  Ptolemy  of  Mendes  followed  any 
such  process  as  we  have  been  now  following  with  the  Manes 
of  the  original  Manetho ; but  no  doubt  he  took  both  the 
number  of  kings  and  the  years  of  each  king  direct  from  the 
same  hieratic  papyri  from  which  Manetho  also  had  extracted 
and  transposed  them,  when  he  multiplied  their  short  reigns 
into  month-years.j 

Assuming  the  number  of  kings  in  Manetho’s  Dyn.  XVI 
(represented  in  its  sum  of  years  at  least  by  Dyn.  XIV  of 
Africanus)  to  have  been  originally  onlyAXXVi  on  \xxx,?-or 
xxx v*-at  the -most,  and  taking  >xxx-ae>tbe  -mean,  thirty' 
reigns,  if  consecutive,  with  the  ordinary  average  of  the  Chro- 
nicle and  Eratosthenes,  viz.  24 J years,  would  cover  $91  years, 
whereas  there  are  only  477  years  between  Menes  and  the 
head  of  Dyn.  XVIII;  and  the  Nubian  kings  cannot  have 
commenced  before  the  conquest  of  Nubia  by  Sesortasen  L 
But  the  accession  of  Sesortasen,  at  least  to  the  sovereignty 
of  all  Egypt,  being  at  b.c.  1974,  226  years  before  that  of 
Amosis  the  founder  of  Dyn.  XVIII,  the  interval  from  his 
conquest  of  Nubia  was  of  course  less.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  184  years  of  Manetho’s  Dyn.  XVI  would  give  toXXXVi 
kings  about  years  each,  ^-nXX<x> -scarcely  "more,  than  6, 
and^o.^sxxvi  >years,  to  say  nothing  of  the  isx 

to*  lxxvi  kings  of  the  text  of  Ptolemy  and  Africanus,  to 
whom  it  would  give  totvtherOHe  case  only  three  years,  farihe 
than* » >batf  each;  averages  which 
suit  well  enough  the  numerous  and  short  reigns  of  parts  of 
the  Turin  papyrus,  but  which  for  actual  historical  reigns  are 
altogether  improbable.  But  the  number  of  184  years  (like 
that  of  43  given  to  the  xvi  kings  of  Dyn.  XI  of  Africanus) 
is  perhaps  inserted  merely  as  an  allusion  to  something  else 
which  does  not  appear  on  the  surface ; and  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  Nubian  line  or  lines  of  kings  so  com- 
menced in  fact,  and  so  ended,  as  to  coincide  exactly  with 
the  184  years  of  supremacy  reckoned  by  the  Chronicle  to 
the  Shepherds  from  their  capture  of  Memphis  to  the  corona- 
tion of  Amosis  in  the  same  city.  Perhaps  some  light  may  bo 
gained  by  putting  together  the  following  indications: — 
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First,  on  the  left  side  of  the  Karnak  Chamber  there  are, 
in  xxxii  cartouches,  at  least  four  lines  of  kings  who  reigned 
in  Middle  or  Upper  Egypt,  in  the  Thebaid  or  north  of  the 
Thebaid ; and  these  lines  appear  to  have  been  more  or  less 
contemporaneous  one  with  another.  So  by  analogy  we 
should  expect  the  xxx  names  on  the  right  side,  especially  as 
they  are  of  less  important  kings,  to  be  also  divisible  into  three 
or  four  lines.  Again,  Nubia,  after  its  conquest  by  Sesortasen 
I.,  is  known  to  have  received  (either  from  him  or  from 
Sesortasen  III.)  an  organisation  similar  to  that  of  Egypt, 
being  divided  into  an  Upper  and  a Lower  Country,  each 
with  Nomcs  of  its  own  (and  the  division  of  Egypt  itself 
into  Nomes  is  by  some  ascribed  to  Sesortasen  or  Sesostris). 
It  would  be  natural  then  that  from  some  date  in  the  joint 
reign  of  Amenemhe  I.  and  Sesortasen  I.  rather  than  from  the 
year  in  which  the  Shepherds  took  Memphis,  i.  e.  during  216 
or  214  perhaps  rather  than  184  years  before  Dyn.  XVIII, 
Nubia  should  have  had  at  least  two  lines  of  concurrent 
princes,  one  for  the  Upper  and  one  for  the  Lower  Country ; 
while  a third  line  of  the  same  stock  may  have  ruled  towards 
the  southern  frontier  of  Egypt.  And  these,  being  of  one 
lineage,  may  have  been  all  consolidated  by  Manetho  into  one 
dynasty,  to  suit  his  limited  number  of  xxm  dynasties  of  kings, 
just  as  Eratosthenes  is  obliged  to  consolidate  reigns  and  kings 
and  allusions  to  whole  dynasties,  to  suit  his  limited  number 
of  (xv  + lxxvi  = ) xci  generations,  and  his  space  of  (443 
1881  =)  2324  years.  Again,  as  regards  the  Turin  papyrus, 
tHowgh'we^enppose  it  to  beratheiva^pcdigvee-ofTegftl  families 
tbairc  lisUof  true  reigns,  and  .many  efito-kinga  ta  have  been 
evemmfants  who  cKeckyoung,^  or  others  who' never  actually 
reigned,  but  only  stood  fer-a  time  in  the^way  of  succession, 
or  wcro  the-oacestcrs  of>suchvas-»euoceedcd  afterwards)  still, 
even  so,  the  vast  number  of  names  given  in  the  papyrus  to 
this  lineage  as  compared  with  others,  implies  not  only  that  it 
was  nearer  to  the  time  when  the  list  was  made,  and  important 
from  some  connection  with  the  kings  of  Dyn.  XVIII  or 
XIX,  then  reigning,  but  also,  over  and  above  all  this,  that  it 
must  have  been  sub-divided  into  at  least  two  or  three  con- 
current lines.  Putting  the  number  of  lines  at  only  two,  and 
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the  kings  of  Manetho  who  actually  reigned  at  xxxvrso  as  to 
agree  with  the  number  on  the  right  side  of  the  Karnak 
Chamber,  and  their  whole  continuance  at  216  instead  of  184 
years,  ltf  joint  reigns  would  have  an  average  of  only  1Z'  years 
each ; whereas  if  we  allow  three  lines,  they  would  have  the 
much  more  probable  average  of  about  S8  years,  which  is 
also  more  agreeable  to  the  indications  of  the  Karnak  Chamber, 
and  of  other  separate  monuments,  connecting  several  of  these 
kings  not  only  with  Nubia,  or  with  places  of  common  interest, 
such  as  Abydos  or  Thebes,  but  with  other  localities  between 
the  Thebaid  and  the  southernmost  frontier  of  Nubia. 

In  Dyn.  XVII  of  Manetho  (XV  of  Africanus)  if  the  vi  Dyn.  xvir. 

. v ' riSlippherd*. 

Shepherd  kings  had  259  years  and  10  months,  as  he  gave 
them,  and  as  it  has  been  proposed  above  to  allow,  they  will 
have  commenced  under  the  Memphite  Dyn.  XVJI  of  the  i7£.ov‘4,M  C* 
Chronicle  (under  that  part  of  it  which  belongs  to  Dyn.  Ill 
of  Africanus),  in  b.c.  2007,  76  years  before  their  cap! ure  of 
Memphis  in  B.C.  1932,  the  date  from  which  they  are  reckoned 
by  the  Chronicle*  to  have  become  paramount,  or  at  least 
superior  in  some  sense  to  any  other  dynasty  still  co-existing 
with  them  in  Upper  Egypt.  This  is  certainly  more  pro- 
bable than  that  they  came  into  Egypt  as  hostile  invaders, 
took  Memphis  at  once,  and  contenting  themselves  with  that 
conquest  carried  the  war  no  further.  We  may  even  con- 
jecture that  their  mode  of  living  and  acting  together,  and 
the  ease  with  which  they  were  used  to  move  about,  may 
have  made  them  serviceable  to  the  native  kings  under  whom 
they  first  came  in  ; that  Sesortasen  I.  may  have  used  them 
in  gaining  or  asserting  his  supremacy,  or  in  conquering 
Nubia;  and  that  after  his  death  they  felt  their  power;  the 
native  Egyptians  down  to  that  time  having  had  no  considerable 
wars  or  armies ; nor  having  their  population  so  concentrated 
in  cities  as  afterwards.  In  the  Turin  papyrus  (fragment  No. 

30)  there  is  a series  of figures^*  73, 72,  63,  95,  0,  95,  70,  and 
[2]4  years  ”)  looking  like  the  lives  of  7 or  8 kings  of  a long- 
lived  family,  agreeing  with  such  a series  of  long  reigns  as  is 
ascribed  to  the  Shepherds  by  Manetho ; and  the  one  or  two 
short  lives  intermixed  by  no  means  lessen  the  probability 
that  they  really  belong  to  this  dynasty  ; while  vestiges  of  four 
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or  five  names  on  another  fragment,  No.  112,  look  like  those 
of  strangers,  and  have  the  spaces  between  the  lines  agreeing 
well  in  width  with  those  between  the  lines  of  the  figures. 

This  perhaps  is  the  place  to  consider  an  objection  which 
may  be  brought  from  the  monuments.  They  may  be  thought 
to  prove  not  only  that  Sesortasen  I.  and  his  co-regent  Amc- 
neinhe  I.  (who  together  make  the  first  generation  of  Dyn.  XII 
for  Eratosthenes)  were  sovereigns  of  all  Egypt,  and  no  vassals 
of  the  Shepherds  ; but  also  that  Sesortasen  III.  was  equally 
so;  for  he  also  is  declared  by  inscriptions  in  Nubia  to  have 
won  victories  there  in  the  6th  and  8th  years  of  his  reign  ; 
and  centuries  later  he  was  worshipped  there  as  a local  god 
by  his  successors  of  Dyn.  XVIII.  Further,  his  names  are 
said  to  have  been  found  not  merely  on  any  statue  which  may 
have  been  appropriated  and  transported  by  a later  king,  like 
the  granite  lions  of  Amenoph  III.  found  at  Gebel  Barkai 
(Napata  ),  or  the  statue  of  a Sevekhotep,  now  in  the  Louvre, 
said  to  have  been  found  at  Bubastis,  but  on  granite  frag- 
ments of  plinths  belonging  to  the  great*  temple  at  Tunis. 
And  this  fact  (the  sculptures  being  assumed  to  be  contem- 
porary with  the  names  on  them)  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
he  also,  no  less  than  Sesortasen  I.,  had  ruled  from  Nubia  to 
the  Delta.  But  if  this  be  admitted,  it  follows  that  the  in- 
termediate kings  Amenemhe  II.  and  Sesortasen  II.  -were 
also  independent  sovereigns  of  all  Egypt ; and  so  we  have  four 
or  five  kings  equalling  in  number  of  generations  but  ex- 
ceeding in  years  Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle ; while  yet  all 
these  are  preceded  on  the  monuments  by  at  least  one  other 
king,  Papa  Maire,  who  distinctly  wears  both  crowns  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  and  yet  cannot  be  referred  to  the 
Tanite  Dyn.  XVI  of  the  Chronicle.  Some  similar  pre- 
sumption, but  of  less  weight,  might  be  drawn  from  inscrip- 
tions made  late  in  the  reign  of  Amenemhe  III.  at  Toura, 
(where  his  4.‘lrd  year  is  marked,)  or  in  the  Sinaitic  penin- 
sula, where  his  45th  has  been  found,  and  also  from  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  works,  if  he  was  the  author  of  the  Nilomcter  at 
Semneh,  and  the  builder  or  finisher  of  the  Labyrinth  in  the 
Fayoum.  On  these  last  signs  we  need  not  dwell,  as  quarries 
and  mines  would  be  accessible  to  friends  and  tributaries  ; and 
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in  other  respects  the  same  that  has  been  said  of  the  vast 
works  of  the  Memphite  pyramid-builders  (who  also  brought 
granite  from  Syene  and  copper  from  the  Sinaitic  peninsula) 
applies  here.  But  conquests  in  Nubia,  and  still  more  the 
erection  or  decoration  of  a temple  in  Tanis,  seem  certainly  at 
first  sight  to  imply  a sovereignty  over  all  Egypt ; and  in 
that  case  the  .authority  of  the  Chronicle  and  its  historical 
scries  must  be  given  up. 

But  the  Chronicle,  as  has  been  remarked  before,  was 
obliged  in  all  cases  alike  to  make  out  a single  consecutive 
series  of  generations  and  dynasties,  though  it  may  well  have 
happened,  and  seems  to  have  happened  in  fact,  that  at  some 
time  or  other  the  two  kingdoms  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt 
were  nearly  evenly  balanced,  and  neither  of  them,  strictly 
speaking,  exercised  sovereignty  over  the  other.  Let  it  be 
supposed  that  upon  the  death  of  Sesortasen  I.  the  Shepherds 
reduced  Memphis,  and  that  from  this  same  point  the  Mem- 
phite Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle  ends,  and  the  184  years 
of  its  anonymous  Dyn.  XXVII  of  the  Shepherds  begin; 
then,  since  it  is  said  that  the  Shepherds  “ violently  took 
Memphis,”  while  for  all  the  rest  of  Egypt  this  is  not  said, 
but  the  contrary,  that  they  reduced  it,  whenever  they  did 
reduce  it,  “ in  a marvellous  manner,  easily,  and  without  a 
blow,”  we  must  suppose  that  in  the  first  instance  the  remain- 
ing kingdom  of  the  Amenemhes  and  Scsortasens  in  Upper 
Egypt  continued  unattacked,  independent,  and  flourishing, 
though  the  Shepherds  of  the  Delta,  and  the  city  and  depen- 
dencies of  Memphis,  were  no  longer  under  them.  As  for 
Manetho’s  assertion  that  the  Shepherds  burned  the  cities 
and  massacred  or  enslaved  all  the  inhabitants,  these  embellish- 
ments need  not  here  be  sifted,  as  they  are  put  by  Manetho 
himself  after  the  subjugation  of  ail  Egypt,  Upper  as  well  as 
Lower;  while  really  they  are  borrowed  from  auother  sub- 
jugation made  above  300  years  later  by  the  Asiatic  sun- 
worshippers.  But  we  might  admit  without  difficulty,  if  it 
seemed  more  in  accordance  with  the  monuments,  not  only 
that  down  to  the  eighth  year  of  Sesortasen  III.  the  kingdom 
of  Upper  Egypt  continued  to  be  independent,  but  that  it 
continued  independent  throughout , were  it  not  for  the  express 
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testimony  of  Manetho,  who  certainly  would  not  exaggerate 
the  depression  of  the  native  dynasties,  that  the  Shepherds 
subjugated  not  only  Lower  but  also  Upper  Egypt,  making 
the  native  rulers  their  vassals  and  both  countries  tributary. 
The  same  too  is  implied  by  a hieratic  MS.  already  alluded 
to,  certain  particulars  in  which  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
another  part  of  the  objection  from  the  monuments  still  re- 
maining. “At  that  time,”  it  is  said,  “ there  was  no  king  [i.  e. 
no  native  king]  in  Egypt,  except  that  Ra-s-kennen  ruled  in 
Upper  Egypt;  and  the  Shepherd  king  Apophis  ‘[seemingly 
the  second  of  that  name],  who  held  Heliopolis  and  reigned 
in  Avaris,  sent  to  Ra-s-kennen  requiring  him  to  co-operate 
in  building  a temple  for  the  god  Sutech  [a  name  of  Typhon 
occurring  also  in  composition  in  earlier  Tanite-Memphite 
names  in  the  list  of  Eratosthenes,  and  there  rendered  in 
Greek  "Ap-rjs]  ai  Avaris.  And  Ra-s-kennen  held  a council 
with  his  chiefs  on  this  demand ; ” and  their  refusal  to  obey  this 
requisition  of  the  Shepherds  seems  to  have  been  the  com- 
mencement of  that  revolt  which  put  an  end  to  their  domi- 
nion. Now  at  Tanis  and  Avaris  the  Shepherds  had  for  build- 
ing temples  no  stone  at  all ; but  for  limestone  they  would 
need  the  services  of  their  vassals  the  kings  of  Memphis  and 
their  viceroys  in  Heliopolis  to  6end  them  blocks  from  the 
quarries  of  Toura;  and  for  granite,  or  alabaster  if  they 
wanted  it,  they  would  need  the  services  of  the  kings  of 
Upper  Egypt,  whether  these  were  only  friends  or  vassals. 
The  requisition  addressed  to  Ra-s-kennen  by  the  last  Shep- 
herd is  not  likely  to  have  been  the  first  of  its  kind,  but  im- 
plies others  to  which  his  predecessors  both  of  Dyn.  XI  and 
of  Dyn.  XII  of  Africanus,  and  their  Nubian  contemporaries 
of  Dyn.  XIV  of  Africanus  equally,  had  submitted  from  the 
time  that  they  became  subjects.  And  before  that  time,  since 
the  change  was  without  violence,  earlier  kings  of  the  The- 
baid,  such  as  Sesortasen  II.  and  III.,  though  independent, 
may  well  have  assisted  the  Shepherd  suzerains  of  Lower 
Egypt,  no  less  than  the  Memphite  tributaries  of  the  same 
Shepherds,  in  quarrying  and  transporting  granite  from  the 
Nubian  frontier.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  to  show  that  Su- 
tech, the  local  God  of  the  Scthroitic  Nome,  and  of  the 
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country  on  the  “ Saitic,**  i.  c.  Sethroitic  arm  of  the  Nile, 
was  of  foreign  introduction ; or  that  he  had  already  become 
odious  at  the  commencement  of  the  Shepherd  rule  over 
Lower  Egypt,  or  during  the  reign  of  the  three  next  suc- 
cessors of  Sesortasen  I.  in  Upper  Egypt  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible then  that  Sesortasen  III.  may  have  assisted  as  a friend 
and  ally  the  contemporary  Shepherds  of  the  Delta,  in  adding 
to  a temple  at  Tanis,  especially  to  one  founded  previously  by 
his  own  ancestor  Sesortasen  I. ; and  that  in  consequence  his 
name,  or  the  names  of  other  contemporary  Nubian  kings, 
should  be  found  on  its  sculptures.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
at  the  same  time  that  the  name  of  Sesortasen  III.  might 
occur  on  sculptures  not  contemporary,  added  afterwards  by 
kings  of  Dyn.  XVIII,  who  would  be  sure  to  do  all  they  could 
to  efface  the  memory  of  the  Shepherds  even  in  the  Delta,  and 
would  commemorate  rather  even  there  such  kings  of  Upper 
Egypt  (of  Dyn.  XII  of  Africanus)  as  had  been  their  contem- 
poraries, whether  independent  or  tributary.  Lepsius  indeed 
remarks  that  he  f<  could  not  find  on  the  site  of  Tanis  those 
traces  of  Dyn.  XII  which  seem  from  the  indications  at tachcd 
to  his  published  engravings  to  have  been  copied  there  by 
Major  Burton;”  but  on  the  other  hand  names  of  the  Sevck- 
hotep  family  are  said  to  have  been  found  more  recently  at 
Tanis,  besides  the  Colossus  in  the  Louvre  thought  to  have 
come  from  Bubastis.  This  latter,  like  the  Lions  of  Ame- 
noph  III.,  may  have  been  moved ; and  M.  Brugsch  even 
thinks  that  he  has  discovered  upon  it  the  name  of  a place  in 
Upper  Egypt,  whence,  in  that  case,  no  doubt  it  was  brought. 

Admitting  one  or  other,  or  both,  of  these  explanations, 
the  question  still  remains,  at  what  time,  and  in  what  way 
which  was  at  once  “ marvellous,  easy,  and  without  violence,” 
did  the  Shepherds  become  suzerains  over  the  powerful  and 
flourishing  kingdom  of  Upper  Egypt,  for  such  the  monu- 
ments declare  it  to  have  been  ? Exactly  the  explanation 
needed  is  to  be  found  in  the  occurrence  of  the  seven  years* 
famine,  and  its  prediction,  through  Joseph,  to  the  Shepherd- 
king  Apophis : for  then  all  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians,  after 
exhausting  their  own  resources  and  their  money,  were  forced 
to  sell  first  their  cattle,  then  their  lands,  and  lastly  their  own 
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liberties  to  that  king  whom  alone  Joseph  had  instructed,  and 
for  whom  alone  all  his  provisions  had  been  made.  (Gen.  xii. 
34,  35.)  And  if  so,  when  “ all  the  neighbouring  countries 
had  recourse  to  Joseph,”  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that 
any  other  native  dynasty,  in  any  other  part  of  Egypt,  was 
then  changed  (though  all  such  would  necessarily  become 
subject,  utt  uKpu>v  opitov  Xl^vtttov  t u>v  clnpcov ),  or  that  it 

was  reduced  to  any  galling  servitude,  any  more  than  the  im- 
mediate population  of  Lower  Egypt,  who  confessed  to  their 
preserv  er  that  he  deserved  his  name  of  Zaphnath  Pa-anch,for 
that  he  “ had  saved  their  lives.”  On  the  contrary,  as  after 
two  years  of  the  famine  the  whole  population  had  sold  not 
only  their  lands  but  themselves  as  serfs,  and  the  king  from  that 
time  had  to  choose  between  feeding  them  in  idleness  or  em- 
ploying them  on  public  works  for  their  bread,  it  is  probable 
that  the  tributary  kings  also,  through  whom  any  part  of  Egypt 
was  governed,  would  obtain  avast  increase  of  personal  power, 
and  a superabundance  of  disposable  labour.  And  even  if 
the  Nubian  victory  of  Sesortasen  III.,  which  has  been  placed 
above  in  b.  c.  1882,  or  1879,  eleven  years,  or  eight  years  be- 
fore the  famine,  had  been  attached  to  a later  date,  as  it 
would  be,  if  all  Manetho’s  years  were  successive,  this  need 
not  have  caused  any  great  difficulty.  We  might  even  have 
imagined  that  the  famine  itself,  with  the  knowledge  that 
there  had  been  throughout  corn  in  Egypt,  produced  a pres- 
sure of  the  tribes  from  the  interior  towards  the  Nubian 
frontier,  which  it  was  an  important  success  to  repel.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  list  of  Afrieanus  (and  no  doubt  also  of  the 
original  Manctho),  Sesortasen  III.  is  identified  with  the 
Sesostris  of  Herodotus,  and  has  the  acts  of  Raineses  II.  and 
III.  ascribed  to  him;  whereas  in  Herodotus  it  is  clearly 
the  immediate  successor  of  Mocris,  “ before  whom  none  had 
done  anything  very  great,”  that  is,  Sesortasen  I.  the  successor 
of  Papa  Maire,  who  was  the  great  conqueror.  And  if  this 
seems  to  any  one  to  forbid  the  idea  that  Sesortasen  III. 
became  a tributary,  it  may  be  replied,  that  this  manifest 
falsehood  is  rather  a sign  that  there  was  in  the  reign  of  Se- 
sortasen III.  something  to  be  dissembled  and  written  back- 
wards, so  as  to  read  in  a sense  precisely  contrary  to  tlio 
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truth,  according  to  the  received  Egyptian  method  in  such 
cases.  So  Sesortasen  III.  (in  spite  of  a throne-naine  very 
like  “ Concharis  ”)  is  purged  of  all  suspicion  of  ignominy ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  public  works  are  distinctly  ascribed 
to  this  “ Sesostri8  ” which  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  Scriptures 
ascribe  to  Joseph.  Such  are  the  measuring  and  dividing  of 
the  lands,  the  introduction  of  surveys,  the  making  of  canals, 
the  mounding-up  of  cities,  and  the  removal  of  the  people 
into  them,  which  same  thing  (together  with  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  people)  Manetlio  ascribes  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
Shepherds,  and  Herodotus  to  that  of  the  Memphite  pyramid- 
builders,  contemporaries  of  the  Shepherds,  and  ruled  by  a 
Typhonian  influence.  Lastly,  the  importance  attached  to 
the  earliest  ascertainment  of  the  probable  rise  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  institution  of  a regular  gauge  or  Nilometer  at  Semneh 
in  Nubia,  seems  to  hint  at  something  which  already,  not  very 
long  before  the  reign  of  Amenemhe  II I.,  had  drawn  great 
attention  to  this  subject. 

It  docs  not  appear,  then,  that  there  was  any  real  difficulty 
in  placing  those  dynasties  which  were  known  to  have  existed, 
and  which  were  named  by  Manetho,  a number  of  them  being 
distinctly  named  from  separate  localities,  while  the  designa- 
tions of  others  from  the  capitals  of  the  two  countries  {is 
Memphite  and  Diospolite  admit  of  two  senses,  one  nar- 
rower, for  strictly  local  lines,  and  another  wider,  for  lines 
connected  with  Memphis  or  Thebes  only  by  origin,  by  occa- 
sional not  permanent  residence,  and  by  general  sovereignty. 
Eratosthenes  must  have  been  overpersuaded  not  because 
the  Theban  priests  proved  to  him  that  the  dynasties  enume- 
rated could  not  have  co-existed  within  the  limits  marked 
by  the  Chronicle,  but  because  they  asseverated,  on  their 
own  knowledge  of  their  national  history  and  monuments, 
that  they  had  not  so  co-existed,  in  fact.  The  result  was  a 
compromise,  and  the  composition  of  a scheme  neither  that  of 
the  Chronicle  nor  that  of  Manetho,  yet  going  far  enough 
towards  that  of  the  Chronicle  to  show  what  would  have  been 
the  outline,  if  Eratosthenes  had  insisted  on  a perfect  agree- 
ment with  it;  and  adding  collateral  indications  besides; 
whereas,  had  he  insisted  on  the  priests  confining  themselves 
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for  the  first  ten  dynasties  of  kings  to  the  477  years  of  the 
Chronicle,  and  exhibiting  only  one  continuous  series,  we 
might  have  had  no  indications  whatever  except  of  those  Dy- 
nasties I,  III,  VI,  and  XII  of  Africanus,  out  of  which 
the  series  would  have  been  collected.  And  this  reveals 
precisely  what  was  that  difficulty  which  made  the  priests 
declare  such  a scheme  to  be  impossible.  For  omitting  (which 
was  a thing  of  course)  the  Shepherds,  they  would  have  had 
to  omit  also  either  the  pyramid-builders  of  Memphis,  which 
was  impossible  as  regarded  the  Greeks,  or  their  own  later  Se- 
sortasens  and  Amenemhes  of  Dynasty  XII  of  Africanus, 
Sesortasen  III.  the  deified  organiser  of  Nubia,  and  the 
builders  of  the  Labyrinth  and  the  pyramids  of  the  Fayoum ; 
but  this  again  was  quite  impossible  for  their  own  Theban 
patriotism,  and  scarcely  more  admissible  than  the  omission 
of  the  Memphite  pyramid-builders,  even  as  regarded  the 
Greeks. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  of  the  earlier  contemporary 
dynasties,  there  are  still  two  points  connected  with  Mane- 
tho’s  exhibition  of  them  which  require  attention.  It  has 
been  seen  that  he  has  swelled  the  average  length  of  the 
reigns  in  his  six  dynasties  of  Lower  Egypt  from  24£  to 
31^,  or  over  30  years.  This,  if  the  rest  were  equally  ex- 
panded, or  even  had  the  full  ordinary  average,  would  hint 
that  his  historical  materials  were  insufficient  for  the  space 
which  he  had,  for  cyclical  or  other  reasons,  predetermined  to 
fill.  But  when  three  dynasties  of  Upper  Egypt  follow,  all 
curtailed  in  their  average,  and  two  of  them  much  more  cur- 
tailed than  the  six  dynasties  of  Lower  Egypt  had  been 
lengthened  (two  or  three  distinct  lines  being  in  one  of  them 
blended  together,  and  a whole  line  found  on  one  of  the 
monuments  of  Upper  Egypt — the  Abydos  tablet — being  per- 
haps unnoticed),  it  is  clear  that  it  was  not  from  want  of 
materials  that  he  amplified  the  dynasties  of  Lower  Egypt, 
but  merely  from  partiality  to  his  own  country ; while  the 
excessive  compression  of  the  kings  of  Upper  Egypt  (ex- 
panded again,  in  spite  of  limited  space,  in  the  Theban  lists 
of  Eratosthenes),  shows  not  only  a partiality  contrary  to  that 
which  sculptured  the  Karnak  Chamber,  or  wrote  the  Turin 
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1V1 S.,  but  also  an  absolute  superabundance  of  historical  ma- 
terials to  be  compressed  within  some  predetermined  limits. 
But  hence  two  questions  arise : first,  if  Manetho  thus 
showed  a wanton  partiality  to  Lower  Egypt,  how  can  he 
have  removed  Menes  himself,  the  founder  of  the  monarchy, 
with  two  whole  dynasties  of  his  descendants,  from  Tanis, 
where  they  are  placed  by  the  Chronicle,  to  connect  them 
with  the  unimportant  city  of  This,  “Teni,”  in  Upper  Egypt? 
And,  secondly,  if  it  has  been  rightly  said  above  that  Ma- 
nctho  had  no  cyclical  scheme,  what  was  there  to  prevent  his 
exhibiting  all  those  lines  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  which 
had  ever  existed  with  at  least  its  full  sum  of  historical 
years  to  each,  even  though  he  might  patriotically  honour  the 
kings  of  Lower  Egypt  by  exaggerating  a little  the  average 
length  of  their  reigns  ? 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  it  may  be  s.iid  that  pro- 
bably the  original  Manetho  did  not  name  Menes  Thinite 
at  all,  but  named  his  first  two  dynasties  of  kings  simply 
Tanite , “ T anrwv,”  like  the  Chronicle  ; w?-pc4*hap^with^ome 
sbgkfe-dtftcroncey  ef  vidnsh-trneesvmay  vemaiiv.iix  the  Mzvirrp, 

M-S&. ; while  the  present  reading 
of  the  Manetho  of  Africanus  is  probably  derived  from  the 
list  of  Eratosthenes.  This  list,  being  made  out  by  the  priests 
of  Upper  Egypt,  is  called  “ a Theban  list,”  and  a list  of 
“ Theban  kings  ” distinguished  by  Syncellus  from  “ Egyp- 
tian.” By  a corruption  analogous  to  that  which  changed 
T avirqs  into  Ssvittjs,  but  going  a step  further,  itself 

in  the  list  of  Eratosthenes  becomes  0?;/3m V^y,  and  approaches 
to  “ Theban.”  But  the  first  step  was  probably  this:  — Menes, 
the  founder  of  the  whole  monarchy,  appeared  and  still  ap- 
pears (as  at  the  Ramesseum  at  Thebes)  at  the  head  of  the 
monumental  and  hieratic  lists  of  Upper  as  well  as  Lower 
Egypt.  - Thus  he  was  both  a Theban  and  the  head  of  all 
later  Theban  kings ; and  since  one  of  the  fullest  and  most 
remarkable  of  these  monumental  lists  (for  the  series  of  the 
Thothmes  Chamber  of  Karnak  began  only  from  the  first 
Memphite  dynasty)  was  that  of  the  Temple  of  Osiris  in  the 
sacred  city  of  Abydos,  and  the  priests  who  worked  for  Era- 
tosthenes would  have  this  no  less  than  the  Karnak  Chamber 
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in  their  minds,  and  This,  “ Teni,”  though  a place  of  no  im- 
portance in  itself,  was  the  civil  capital  of  the  Nome  containing 
Abydos,  Menes,  through  the  temple  and  tomb  of  Osiris, 
belonged  in  some  sense  also  to  This,  “ Teni ; ” and  the  simi- 
larity of  the  two  words  in  Greek  suggested  the  idea  of  transfer- 
ring him  with  two  whole  dynasties,  also  found  with  him  at 
Abydos,  to  Upper  Egypt,  and  naming  them  all  not  Tanites, 
but  Thinites.  Ptolemy  of  Mendes,  being  as  much  Greek  as 
Egyptian,  and  living  under  the  Romans  when  Alexandria 
had  an  undisputed  pre-eminence,  may,  even  as  a Mendesian, 
have  been  as  ready  for  the  sake  of  Osiris  to  honour  Abydos 
as  Tanis  ; and  so  he  may  have  followed  Eratosthenes,  whose 
Egyptian  Chronicle  he  doubtless  had  before  him  when  he 
undertook  to  compile  his  own  re-edition  of  Manetho  on  a 
broader  basis. 

As  regards  the  second  question,  though  Manetho  had  no 
cyclical  scheme,  and  even  purposely  avoided  falling  into  one 
(perhaps  because  there  were  then  Greeks  at  court  who  under- 
stood what  the  cycle  was,  or  for  some  other  reason),  he  by  no 
means  went  to  work  -without  any  scheme  at  all ; but  having 
gone  down  parallel  with  the  Chronicle  to  the  end  of  2922  + 
217  real  years  from  the  Creation,  and  having  given  the  last 
239  of  these  (22  + 217)  to  kings,  and  wishing  still  to  place 
more  kings  before  coming  to  the  1881  real  years  still  to  be 
numbered  from  the  true  date  of  Menes  to  the  death  or  flight 
of  Nectanebo  II.,  he  found  in  the  40  and  in  the  443  years  “ of 
the  Cycle,”  that  is,  of  the  real  current  Cycle,  thrown  back 
by  the  Chronicle,  a precedent  for  throwing  back  or  redupli- 
cating as  many  years  of  the  Cycle,”  past  or  future,  as  he 
pleased.  That  he  stopped  exactly  where  he  did,  when  he  was 
short  by  26  of  having  either  reduplicated  or  anticipated  and 
thrown  back  all  the  1461  years  of  the  current  Cycle,  has 
been  explained  already  by  the  supposition  that  he  purposely 
avoided  everything  of  a cyclical  form,  and  that  he  desired  to 
mark  his  date  for  Alexander  at  b.c.  331,  in  the  same  way  in 
which  the  Chronicle  had  marked  its  own  epoch  of  B.C.  305 ; 
while  if  he  had  gone  beyond  “ the  Cycle,”  that  is,  the  true 
current  Cycle,  the  only  one  he  alluded  to,  in  throwing  back 
and  anticipating  years,  he  would  have  gone  beyond  the  ut- 
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most  expansion  of  that  earlier  scheme  which  lie  was  following, 
even  while  varying  from  it  in  details,  and  would  have  been  in- 
troducing fictitious  years  of  arbitrary  fabrication  unconnected 
even  by  analogy  with  former  precedents,  and  borrowed  from 
future  cycles,  which  had  not  as  yet,  like  the  Cycle  current, 
even  an  inchoate  existence,  or  a name  by  which  they  could 
be  designated. 

From  the  head  of  Dyn.  XVIII  downwards,  we  have  at  U,,iono/ aU 

* Egypt,  from 

length  only  one  consecutive  series  in  the  lists  of  Manetho,  to  ‘iJ^JXard* 
compare  with  that  of  the  Chronicle.  On  coming  to  this 
point  Manetho  has  already  paralleled  three  years  more  of  the 
1881  of  the  kings  of  the  Chronicle  than  the  477  composing 
its  Dynasties  XVI,  XVII,  and  XXVII.  Consequently 
the  head  of  Dyn.  XVIII  does  not  seem  to  coincide  exactly 
in  the  two  schemes,  but  according  to  the  apparent  chronology 
of  Manetho  it  is  depressed  to  B.C.  1745,  instead  of  standing 
at  B.C.  1748.  But  this  difference  need  not  occupy  us,  for  we 
shall  soon  see  that  Manetho  in  the  details  of  his  lists  (no  less 
than  in  his  narrative)  is  regardless  of  true  chronology,  though 
he  compensates  omissions  purposely  made  at  certain  points  of 
history  by  corresponding  insertions  of  unchronological  years 
in  other  places ; so  that  the  true  chronology  is  represented  in 
its  general  outline,  and  hinted  even  as  regards  details,  at  least 
to  the  initiated.  S > then,  neglecting  Manetho’s  depression 
of  the  head  ofDyn.  XVIII  to  b.c.  1745  as  only  apparent, 
we  understand  from  it  only  that  we  have  already  3 years  in 
hand  to  go  towards  filling  up  the  first  void  which  may  occur 
below ; or  rather,  to  speak  more  exactly,  we  have  2 years 
and  10  months,  since  Dyn.  XVII  (XV  of  Africanus),  as  re- 
stored from  Josephus,  was  2 months  short  of  260  full  years. 

But  in  point  of  true  chronology  Manetho’s  two  Diospolite 
Dynasties  XVIII  and  XIX  of  333  + 209  = 542  years,  are 
identical  and  ought  to  be  coincident  with  Dynasties  XVIII 
and  XIX  of  the  Chronicle,  (though  XVIII  is  by  it  called 
Memphite,)  with  348  + 194  = 542  years ; these  542  years  be- 
ginning from  B.C.  1748,  and  ending  in  B.c.  1206.  The 
Diospolite  Dyn.  XX  of  the  Chronicle,  again,  is  for  135  years 
of  its  228  chronologically  identical  with  Dyn.  XX  of  Ma- 
netho, from  b.c.  1206  to  b.c.  1071.  Its  remaining  93  years 
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(reaching  chronologically  to  B.c.  978)  are  transferred  by  Ma- 
netho  to  Tanites  of  Lower  Egypt,  for  whom  he  creates  a 
new  dynasty  of  his  own,  his  Dyn.  XXI,  raising  the  sum  of 
its  years  from  93  to  130  by  the  help  of  37  unchronological 
years  brought  up  from  times  far  below.  Irrespectively  of  its 
apparent  undue  depression  by  (2.10m.  + 37  = ) 39  years  and 
10  months  (as  if  to  b.c.  938),  his  Bubastite  Dyn.  XXII  is 
commensurate  within  one  year  and  identical  with  the  Tanite 
Dyn.  XXI  of  the  Chronicle,  a dynasty  which  has  121  years, 
from  b.c.  978  to  B.C.  857.  Dyn.  XXIII  of  Manetho,  also 
Tanite,  supplies  in  its  89  years  both  1 year  lacking  to  his 
preceding  Dynasty  XXII,  and  48  (reaching  chronologically 
to  B.C.  809)  to  match  the  48  of  the  Tanite  Dyn.  XXII  of 
the  Chronicle,  and  19  (reaching  to  B.c.  790)  to  match  the 
19  of  its  Dynasty  XXIII  (which  though  called  Dios- 
politc  is  identifiable  with  the  two  reigns  and  18  years  of 
Osorchon  and  Psammis  in  Dyn.  XXIII  of  Manetho);  and 
lastly,  it  contains  21  years  besides,  reaching  on  to  B.c.  769, 
and  telling  towards  the  44  of  the  Saite  Dyn.  XXI  V of  the 
Chronicle.  This  is  identical  with  Manetho’s  own  Dyn. 

XXIV,  to  which  however,  as  being  ignominious,  he  allows 
only  one  king,  Bocchoris,  and  instead  of  44  only  6 years.  So 
at  their  end  (in  B.C.  763)  he  would  be  still  short  of  the  end 
of  the  same  dynasty  in  the  Chronicle  by  17  years,  had  he 
not  created  above  an  undue  depression  to  the  amount  of  40 
years,  or,  as  we  must  reckon,  of  39  years  and  10  months. 
But  the  deficit  now  found  at  the  end  of  his  Dyn.  XXIV 
absorbing  only  17  of  these  surplus  years,  his  Ethiopian  Dyn. 

XXV,  which  is  identical  with  Dyn.  XXV  of  the  Chronicle, 
and  nearly  commensurate,  having  40  only  instead  of  44  years, 
begins,  according  to  the  apparent  chronology  of  Manetho, 
nearly  23  years  lower  than  according  to  the  chronology  of 
the  Chronicle  (in  b.c.  723  instead  of  746),  and  ends  nearly 
19  years  later  than  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  Chro- 
nicle, viz.  in  B.c.  683  instead  of  702.  So  that  under  the 
dislocated  chronology  of  Manetho  it  may  perhaps  be  implied 
that  the  whole  period  of  Ethiopian  rule  lasted  as  long  as 
(44 + 19  = ) 63  years  from  the  first  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
Sabaco  to  the  death  of  Tirhakah.  So  then  beginning  his 
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Saite  Dyn.  XXVI,  identical  with  the  Memphitico- Suite 
XXVI  of  the  Chronicle,  at  B.C.  683,  he  needs  for  it  only  158 
years,  instead  of  177,  to  make  it  end  in  B.C.  525,  coincidently 
with  the  end  of  the  177  years  which  the  same  Dyn.  XXVI 
has  in  the  Chronicle.  But  in  point  of  fact  he  gives  it  only 
150  years  and  6 months  according  to  the  lists  of  Africanus, 
the  remaining  7 years  and  6 months,  being  represented  by  4 
months  added  to  the  124  years  of  the  Persian  Dyn.  XXVII, 
with  6 years  (really  only  concurrent)  of  Amyrtaius  constitut- 
ing Dyn.  XXVIII  (unknown  to  the  Chronicle),  and  1 year 
and  4 months  added  by  the  lists  of  Africanus  in  Dyn.  XXIX 
to  those  57  years  which  Dyn.  XXIX  and  XXX  together 
should  contain  according  to  the  Chronicle.  Of  these  addi- 
tions, making  in  all  7 years  and  8 months,  2 months  may  be 
regarded  as  the  complement  due  to  that  fraction  of  10  months 
in  Dyn.  XVII  of  Manetho  (XV  of  Africanus)  which  has 
been  noticed  above,  but  which  has  since,  for  convenience, 
been  neglected  in  our  reckonings.  The  remaining  7 years 
and  6 months  fill  up  what  is  lacking  on  Dyn.  XXVI ; but 
they  do  so  only  by  thrusting  up,  according  to  the  apparent 
chronology  of  Manetho,  the  beginning  of  his  Dyn.  XXVII 
of  Persians  from  Jan.  b.c.  525,  where  it  is  put  by  the  Chro- 
nicle, to  May  of  b.c.  533,  nearly  4 years  before  the  death  of 
Cyrus.  But  it  is  said  expressly  in  the  heading  of  Dyn. 
XXIII  of  Ptolemy  of  Mendes  and  Africanus  (and  the  speci- 
fication was  no  doubt  copied  from  the  original  Manetho),  that 
Cambyses  “ reduced  Egypt  in  his  fifth  Persian  year,”  which 
certainly  began  in  Jan.  B.C.  525.  We  see  then  in  what 
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light  years  interpolated  by  Manetho  (whether  above  or  below 
his  chief  suppressions  on  Dynasties  XXIV,  XXV,  and 
XXVI)  are  to  be  regarded.  They  are  to  be  regarded  in 
the  places  where  they  occur  as  mere  compensations,  notes  of 
restorations  to  be  made  elsewhere  by  such  as  understand  the 
true  succession  and  course  of  the  history.  And  thus  much 
having  been  said  of  the  general  chronology,  we  may  now 
consider  each  one  of  Manetho’s  later  dynasties  by  itself. 

It  is  certain  that  Dyn.  XVIII  of  Manetho,  which  ex-  JJp* 
pelled  the  Shepherds,  is  one  with  Dyn.  XVIII  of  the  Chro-  jjj£- 
nicle : yet  there  is  a remarkable  difference  in  its  designation,  |V$; 
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Manctho  naming  it  “ Diospolite,”  but  the  Chronicle  a little 
earlier  “ Memphite whence  in  the  scheme  of  Eratosthenes 
it  is  feigned  not  to  be  coincident  with  Dyn.  XVIII  of 
Manetho,  but  to  contain  other  earlier  kings  half  Memphite 
by  origin,  just  as  the  kings  of  Dyn.  XVIII  of  Manetho 
were  by  connection  half  Nubian.  But  earlier  still,  when 
Herodotus  first  visited  Egypt,  the  Memphite  priests,  far 
from  claiming  those  kings  as  Memphites,  ignored  their  whole 
dynasty  as  Ethiopian.  For  they  told  him  that  in  the  whole 
course  of  their  history  there  had  been  xviii  Ethiopian 
kings,  and  one  queen : — Herodotus  .says,  “ one  queen,  a 
native  Egyptian  woman,”  and  identifies  her  with  Nitocris : 
but  this  was  perhaps  only  his  own  addition ; as  there  were 
certainly  more  queens  than  one,  and  his  informants  probably 
meant  the  queen  Hatasu  (included  under  the  name  Amensis 
or  Amesses  in  Manetho),  sister  of  Thothmes  III.  Subtract- 
ing from  the  xviii  the  ill  Ethiopian  kings  of  Dyn.  XXV. 
who  were  too  well  known  to  be  omitted,  there  remain  xv 
kings  and  one  queen  suiting  well  the  lists  of  Manetho 
and  the  monuments  for  Dyn.  XVIII,  and  for  no  other. 
And  no  doubt  the  kings  of  that  dynasty  all  reigned  over 
Nubia  as  well  as  Egypt,  and  its  founder  was  connected  by 
origin  and  intermarriage  with  Nubian  and  even  with  black 
Nubian  blood.  This  Nubian  connection  of  the  dynasty  ex- 
plains in  some  degree,  as  has  been  said  above,  the  grpat  deve- 
lopment given  on  the  right  side  of  the  Karnak  Chamber,  and 
still  more  in  the  Turin  papyrus,  and  in  Dynasties  XIII 
and  XIV  of  Africanus,  to  the  genealogy  of  the  Nubian  kings 
derived  from  Amenemhe  I.  It  explains  also  the  widespread 
notion  of  later  times  that  the  monarchy,  civilisation,  and 
religion  of  Egypt  had  descended  the  valley  of  the  Nile  from 
Ethiopia,  that  is  from  Nubia,  to  Thebes.  The  same  idea,  in 
a form  near  to  the  truth,  is  expressed  by  Manetho  when  he 
represents  the  native  kings  (whether  the  chronology  be  exact 
or  mythical  matters  little)  flying  from  Asiatic  strangers  into 
Ethiopia,  abiding  there  for  a time,  and  thence  redescending 
to  expel  the  Shepherds,  as  by  an  avenging  whirlwind,  in  the 
compound  persons  of  the  Sethoses  and  Rameseses.  That 
Dyn.  XVIII  was  most  properly  called  Diospolite  the  ruins  of 
Thebes,  which  it  first  raised  to  greatness,  sufficiently  attest: 
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and  they  prove  further  the  connection  of  its  kings  not  only 
with  the  Nubians  of  Dyn.  XVI  of  Manetho  (XIV  of  Afri- 
cans), but  also  with  the  older  local  Diospolite  line  of  Dyn. 
XI,  and  theMemphite- Diospolite  line  of  XII  of  Africanus. 
But  to  explain  fully  the  designation  “ Memphite  ” given  it 
in  the  Chronicle,  we  must  remember  that  Memphis  had  long 
been  the  chief  capital  of  the  district,  “ country,”  and  older 
kingdom  or  empire  of  Lower  Egypt ; and  that  this  kingdom, 
never  destroyed  by  the  Shepherds , was  obtained  a little  before 
their  expulsion,  and  before  the  capture  of  Avaris,  by  Amosis 
the  founder  of  Dyn.  XVIII,  not  by  conquest,  like  the  east- 
ern Delta,  but  probably  by  marriage  with  an  heiress ; so  that 
Memphis  under  the  kings  of  Dyn.  XVIII  preserved  its 
honour  as  the  elder  of  two  co-ordinate  capitals.  The  two 
crowns,  the  white  and  the  red,  were  worn  separate  or  united 
at  will ; and  there  was  a close  union  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
kingdoms,  without  either  one  being  incorporated  into  the 
other.  The  ruins  too  of  Memphis,  where  the  Colossus  of 
liameses  II.,  the  Sesostris  of  Herodotus,  is  still  seen,  the 
relation  of  Herodotus  concerning  the  propylaja  about  the 
temple  of  Phtha  erected  by  his  successors,  and  a number  of 
recent  discoveries  and  inscriptions,  show  that  great  works 
were  executed  there  too  by  the  kings  of  Dyn.  XVIII,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  king,  the  heir-apparent  to  both  crowns, 
being  sometimes  the  local  viceroy.  So  Artapanus,  a writer 
of  no  great  weight,  certainly,  but  one  whose  stories  must 
have  had  some  source,  and  who  was  quoted  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  by  Chajremon  in  a passage  already  alluded  to,  only 
reverses  perhaps  the  truth  when  he  makes  the  king  who  ex- 
pelled the  Shepherds,  “ Pli- Almanoth  ” (a  name  more  like 
Amenoph  than  Amoses),  to  have  been  properly  “ king  of 
Memphis,  and  to  have  given  his  daughter  M eppis  (for  he  had 
no  son)  in  marriage  to  Chenephres,  the  Xe/Spcov  seemingly  of 
Manetho,  who  reigned  in  the  parts  above  Memphis,  (/Sacrt- 
\evoinL  rtov  inrlp  M ifufnv  tottwv),  there  being  then  a number 
of  kings  at  once  in  Egypt.”  But  in  truth  it  was  the  king  of 
Upper  Egypt,  Amosis,  who  expelled  the  Shepherds,  and  he 
perhaps  married  a surviving  daughter  and  heiress  of  Ph-Al- 
mnphthis,  or  Thamphthis,  the  last  king  of  Memphis  of  Dyn. 
IV,  or  gave  his  own  daughter  to  a son-in-law  named  Xg/fyw*', 
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or  'Keveffr/rijs,  a collateral  of  Upper  Egypt.  For  the  name 
“Merit,”  in  composition,  is  borne  on  the  monuments  by  a 
sister  of  Amenoph,  daughter  of  Amosis.  So  it  was  possible 
for  a native  of  Lower  Egypt,  if  only  a little  partial  to  his  own 
region,  to  view  the  kings  of  Dyn.  XVIII  as  Memphites,  they 
being  the  legitimate  heirs  of  the  elder  kingdom,  though  no 
doubt  more  immediately  connected  by  blood,  in  the  male  line 
at  least,  with  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia;  and  though  they 
made  their  general  residence  (eventually  at  least)  in  the 
upper  capital.  In  the  time  of  Manetho,  Alexandria  having 
long  eclipsed  all  the  older  capitals,  Lower  Egypt  could  bet- 
ter afford  to  give  Thebes  its  due,  and  to  name  from  it  this  line 
of  great  kings  who  plainly  made  it  their  chief  city,  and 
whose  tombs  were  known  to  be  there.  But  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  just  after  the  re-establishment  of  the  Persian 
dominion,  the  two  rival  countries  and  capitals  had  nothing 
left  but  to  make  the  most  of  past  glories.  And  Thebes  hav- 
ing had  a long  succession  of  great  dynasties,  against  which 
Memphis  had  little  to  set  except  Moeris,  and  a share  in  the 
compound  personage  of  Sesostris,  and  the  pyramids,  a keen 
jealousy  emboldened  the  Memphite  priests,  in  conversing 
through  interpreters  with  a Greek  who  might  never  visit 
Thebes  (and  in  fact  did  not  visit  it  until  long  after,  too  late 
to  add  more  than  a note  or  two  to  his  earlier  work),  to  be 
silent  about  the  wonders  of  Thebes,  and  even  indirectly  to 
ignore  and  stigmatise  its  chief  dynasty,  Dyn.  XVII 1,  as 
Ethiopian. 

With  regard  to  the  true  chronological  place  and  construc- 
tion of  Dynasties  XVIII  and  XIX,  it  has  been  seen  above, 
in  a passage  extracted  by  Josephus  from  Manctho’s  Third 
Book,  that  Manetho  acknowledged  13  years  of  servitude  to 
Asiatic  strangers,  while  a king  named  Amenoph,  whose  reign 
in  Egypt  was  followed  by  their  invasion,  was  surviving  as  an 
exile  in  Ethiopia,  till  his  son  Sethos  “ also  called  Raineses  ” 
was  old  enough  to  return  with  him  and  expel  them.  Josephus 
could  not  see  distinctly  where  this  king  Amenoph,  or  the  1$ 
years  of  his  exile,  were  placed,  but  supposed  them  to  be  im* 
tended  to  follow  after  Sethos  son  of  Amenoph  and  head  of 
Dyn.  XIX  in  the  lists,  and  his  two  successors  Rapsakesand 
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Amenephthes; “for  Rameses-Sethos”  himself  being  identified 
elsewhere  with  ASgyptus,  in  whose  eighth  year  Danaus  fled 
to  Greece,  this  seemed  to  put  him  out  of  the  question.  But 
at  any  rate  the  story  was  clearly  connected  by  Manetho  with 
Dyn.  XIX.  But  the  lists,  as  ascertained  through  the  help  of 
Josephus,  reveal  the  fact  that  not  13  exactly,  but  15  years, 
have  been  suppressed  by  Manetho  out  of  the  348  belonging 
to  Dyn.  XVIII, and  have  been  transferred  to  Dyn.  XIX.  And 
assuming  that  his  Egyptian  names  and  reigns  are  trustworthy 
and  historical,  the  question  is,  to  what  part  of  Dyn.  XVIII  do 
the  15  years  so  suppressed  and  transposed  chronologically  be- 
long? Where  are  we  to  detect  the  intervention  of  a time  of 
disgrace  and  servitude  under  impious  Asiatics,  whose  memory 
was  odious,  like  that  of  the  Shepherds  and  the  Hebrews,  and 
whose  names  have  been  suppressed  ? The  monuments  enable 
us  to  answer  this  question  with  something  like  certainty ; for 
they  prove  that  between  the  reigns  of  Amenoph  III.  (the 
Memnon  of  the  Greeks),  the  eighth  king  of  the  dynasty  (the 
same  name  too  as  in  Manetho),  and  of  Horus,  seemingly  his 
son,  there  really  intervened  a king  who  worshipped  not  the 
gods  of  Egypt,  but  mutilated  their  effigies,  and  worshipped 
only  the  solar  disk.  Women  and  others  come  out  to  im- 
plore his  clemency  as  to  a conqueror : the  native  Egyptians 
crouch  before  him  as  in  fear : Asiatics,  with  beards  and 
hooked  noses,  are  in  his  suite : and  lastly,  this  king  and  the 
other  members  of  his  family  are  distinguished  by  a peculiar 
malformation,  a thickness  about  the  loins  and  hips,  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  certain  figurines  in  earthenware  found  in 
Mesopotamia.  Several  of  these,  which  are  in  the  British 
Museum,  will  enable  any  one  who  pleases  to  make  the  com- 
parison for  himself.  This  sun-worshipping  king,  with  one  or 
two  others,  one  of  them  a local  “ king  of  Thebes,”  named 
Ai,  who  appears  in  his  suite,  and  who  reigned  with  him  or 
after  him,  certainly  intervened  between  Amenoph  III.  and 
Horus ; for  they-have  -defaced  th c oira m en ts>a n d»  tlra  tomb, 
andr-have.  appropriated  -the  e/irtouehes'- of  -Amenoph. 
while  Horus  has  kvdrke-* manner  defaced  their  monuments, 
and  cut  in  his  names  over  theirs.  Their  dominion  certainly 
lasted  for  some  years,  one  would  think  at  least  fifteen,  to 
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judge  from  the  number  of  their  monuments  still  remaining, 
and  the  size  and  magnificence  of  some  tombs  (at  Tel-el- 
Amama), — which  however,  being  incomplete,  hint  its  sudden 
termination.  And  though  they  thus  certainly  existed,  their 
names  are  uniformly  omitted  from  all  the  later  monumental 
lists,  as  those  of  the  Ramesseum  and  Medinet  Habou,  and  of 
the  Abydos  tablet,  and  probably  also  from  the  written  list  of 
Manetho  in  Josephus ; though  it  is  true  that  some  make  them 
to  be  the  source  of  the  name  Achenclieres  in  the  last-named 
list.  The  reader  therefore  will  judge  (apart  from  all  minor 
questions  of  detail)  how  far  it  is  probable  or  certain  that  we 
have  found  both  the  true  place  of  the  15  years  suppressed  or 
transposed  by  Manetho,  and  also  the  cause  of  their  transposi- 
tion. The  next  step  is  to  read  his  myth  afresh,  and  to  distin- 
guish in  it  those  historical  elements  which  either  clearly  suit 
the  monumental  indications  for  the  interval  between  Amenoph 
III.  and  Ilorus,  or  are  not  inconsistent  with  them.  Now 
according  to  Manetho  there  was  an  invasion : the  invaders 
were  Asiatics,  Shasou,  akin  to  the  earlier  Shepherds.  Like 
them  they  were  impious  towards  the  gods  of  Egypt,  doing 
violences  from  which  the  earlier  Shepherds  had  abstained. 
The  time  of  their  invasion  was  not  only  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  earlier  Shepherd  kings,  but  after  the  Hebrew  shep- 
herds had  settled  in  Palestine : and  when  they  entered  Egypt 
they  came  themselves  from  or  through  Palestine,  of  which 
therefore  it  seems,  of  the  coast  at  any  rate,  they  were  already 
masters.  As  for  the  advance  of  Amenoph  to  meet  them,  and 
his  religious  scruple,  which  made  him  to  return  to  Memphis 
without  fighting,  and  retire  ihence  to  Ethiopia,  this  probably 
is  an  allusion  to  the  march  of  another  Amenoph  (Amenoph 
II.)  after  the  Hebrews,  whom  he  overtook  at  the  Red  Sea, 
and  returned  “ without  a battle.”  But  Amenoph  III.,  to 
judge  from  the  indications  of  the  monuments,  was  already 
dead,  and  buried  in  the  tomb  which  he  had  prepared  for 
himself  (the  tomb  was  afterwards  defaced  and  his  palace 
destroyed),  when  the  sun-worshippers  became  dominant  in 
Egypt ; and  wre  may  conjecture  that  they  came  in  at  first 
“ without  a battle,”  having  some  claim  to  the  succession,  for 
Taia,  queen  of  Amenoph  III.,  seems  to  have  been  of  their 
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lineage  ; and  there  is  in  the  Vatican  a scarabams  of  his  11th 
year,  on  which  she  is  represented  together  with  her  husband 
as  worshipping  the  sun’s  disk.  Or  else,  if  some  son  of  Ame- 
noph  III.  disputed  their  entrance,  he  was  defeated ; and  he 
may  have  fled  to  Ethiopia.  The  atrocities  of  setting  fire  to 
cities,  and  roasting  and  eating  Apis,  if  not  pure  fables  bor- 
rowed from  the  Persian  Ochus,  (which  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  to  assert,)  agree  with  the  express  assertion  of  a con- 
quest, and  not  with  any  mere  internal  change  or  succession. 
Lastly,  the  survival  of  Amenoph  III.  to  return  with  his  son 
merely  to  see  poetical  justice  satisfied,  and  then  die,  and  the 
identification  of  the  son  with  Sethos  I.  and  II.  and  with 
Raineses  II.  and  III.,  all  blended  into  one  person,  is  of 
course  mythical.  Yet  even  this  is  to  a certain  extent  illus- 
trated by  the  monuments,  which  show  that  the  first  military 
exploits  of  Seti  I.  and  his  son  Rameses  II.  were  in  fact  per- 
formed in  warring  against  the  Shasou,  i.  e.  the  Arabian  or 
other  Shepherds,  wrho,  though  no  longer  lords  of  Egypt,  were 
still  formidable  beyond  the  frontier ; and  it  was  after  these 
had  been  overcome  that  their  wars  extended  to  the  Khita  and 
the  Rotennou,  apparently  the  Hittites  and  the  Chaldaeans. 
It  was  probably  the  fact  that  the  word  Shasou  designated  at 
once  the  elder  Shepherd  kings,  the  Hebrew  shepherds,  and 
all  Arabs  and  other  Asiatic  nomads,  that  suggested  to  Ma- 
netho  the  idea  of  blending  four  distinct  histories  into  one 
myth,  which  for  its  complete  inversion  of  the  truth  and  the 
proportions  and  complexity  of  its  falsehoods  is  certainly  re- 
markable. 

That  account  of  the  15  years  suppressed  by  Manetho  in 
the  middle  of  Dyn.  XVIII,  which  has  been  obtained  by  the 
comparison  of  his  lists  and  narrative  with  the  Chronicle  and 
with  the  monuments,  may  be  further  illustrated  from  sacred 
history.  For  according  to  the  joint  scale  of  the  Scriptures 
and  Josephus  and  of  the  Chronicle  the  reign  of  Amenoph  III. 
seems  to  end  at  June  22  b.c.  1588,  in  the  year  after  that  in 
which  Joshua  died;  and  nine  years  later,  in  B.c.  1579,  the 
Hebrews  were  subjugated  by  a king  named  in  the  Hebrew 
text  Chushan  Iiishathaim,  in  the  LXX.  Xovaap-a-adaip.,  in 
J osephus  Xovaupdr]!,  variations  which  show  the  proper  name 
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to  be  Chousan,  Chousar,  Choushan,  or  Choushar,  the  syllable 
III  or  Ri-s  to  be  omissible,  and  Sathaim  or  s-Athaim  to  be 
an  adjunct.  And  this  king  is  called  t(  king  of  the  Arabs,” 
those  of  Irak  perhaps,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates, 
(who  would  be  named  Shasou  by  the  old  Egyptians,  and 
would  be  likely  enough  to  be  sun-worshippers,)  “ and  of  the 
Mesopotamians,”  the  malformation  of  whose  figurines  has 
been  noticed  above.  (Sennacherib,  it  may  be  remarked  in 
passing,  is  in  like  manner  called  king  of  the  Arabians  in  the 
second  book  of  Herodotus.)  But  in  all  ages  a conqueror 
taking  possession  of  J udaea  from  the  north  would  be  on  his 
way  to  Egypt ; or  if  he  had  swept  down  the  coast  and  con- 
quered Egypt  first,  he  would  not  think  his  possession  of  it 
secure  till  he  had  also  reduced  the  hill  country  of  Palestine. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  suffered  reverses  in  Palestine,  he 
would  have  to  evacuate  Egypt ; or,  if  he  first  lost  Egypt, 
Syria  also  would  be  emboldened  to  rebel.  But  according  to 
our  scale,  Chushan 'being  defeated  by  Othniel,  the  Hebrews, 
after  a servitude  of  8 years,  regained  their  independence  in 
B.C.  1571,  two  years  after  Egypt,  according  to  Manetho 
harmonised  with  the  Chronicle,  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
the  sun- worshippers.  For  so  the  accession  of  Horus  is  put 
at  June  18,  B.C.  1573.  But  according  to  Manctho’s  own 
lists,  as  they  stand,  with  the  head  of  Dyn.  XVII I apparently 
depressed  by  3 years,  the  independence  of  Egypt  would  be 
recovered  only  in  1570,  in  the  next  year  after  the  victories 
of  Othniel.  And  apart  from  this,  as  Manetho  has  been 
detected  already  in  his  narrative  cutting  off  two  years 
from  the  sun-worshippers,  writing  13  instead  of  15,  though 
his  own  lists  when  examined  reveal  the  error,  it  is  likely 
chough  that  these  two  years  are  not  all  that  he  has  sup- 
pressed; and  that  for  their  recovery  of  independence  the 
Egyptians  were  in  fact  indebted  to  the  victories  of  Othniel. 
Even  the  monumental  name  of  the  sun- worshipping  king  in 
Egypt  and  that  of  the  Arabian  or  Mesopotamian  in  the 
Bible  seem  to  be  only  variations,  analogous  to  those  of  other 
names  admitted  to  be  the  same.  And  the  Egyptians  in 
writing  hieroglyphically  foreign  names  were  used  to  natur- 
alise them  in  a manner,  so  that  the  sounds  expressed  and  the 
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emblems  employed  to  express  them  should  bear  an  Egyptian 
sense.  The  position  of  the  name  proper  and  the  adjunct  in 
the  hieroglyphical  name  Athin-Ra-Quashan  is  like  that  of 
other  names  with  their  adjuncts,  as  “ Amon-meri  [or  Mi] 
Rameses,”  u Amon-mi-Shishonk,”  which  in  Greek  become 
Rameses-Miammous  and  Shishonk-Miammous.  So  too  we 
should  read  Athin-Ra  or  Ra-Athin-Quashan.  The  fact  that 
the  syllable  Ra  in  the  hieroglyphical  name  is  only  a determina- 
tive accounts  for  the  variations  of  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew, 
as  if  it  were  all  one  to  write  Choushan  7?i-s-hathaim  or  Chou- 
shan-Sathaim.  The  final  syllable  in  looking  like  the  Chaldee 
plural,  it  is  natural  to  find  it  in  the  Hebrew  aim.  The  s or 
sh  in  the  middle  of  the  name,  as  written  in  Hebrew,  may  be 
merely  euphonic,  to  divide  the  two  open  vowels.  As  regards 
the  s or  sh  (permutable  in  Egyptian  with  hh)  in  the  proper 
name  itself,  it  certainly  seems  to  be  wanting  when  the  name 
is  read  “Khouen”;  but  if  the  name  Sa-Aow-ra  is  found  written 
in  Greek  AsaoucAis,  it  is  not  impossible  that  Khow’-en  also 
might  become  ChoucAan  or  ChousAan.  Bunsen  and  Lepsius 
themselves  tell  us  that  the  hieroglyphic  group,  which  in  this 
name  they  agree  to  read  “ Khou,”  is  proved  by  a Greek 
rendering,  “ oiWts,”  to  have  had  sometimes  the  sound  of 
**  Ouash n or  “ Quash,”  which  will  justify  us  perhaps  in 
writing  the  nnme  Quashan.  And  if  in  the  Hebrew  the 
determinative  Ra  or  Re  precedes  instead  of  following  the 
word  Athin  which  it  determines,  this  impropriety  is  more 
than  balanced  by  our  finding  the  same  syllable  'Py  treated  in 
the  Greek  as  a superfluity,  and  omitted  altogether,  Xovaap-o-- 
aOaifi  being  the  LXX.  rendering  of  the  Chusban-ri-sh-athaim 
of  the  Hebrew  text.  At  any  rate,  having  an  Arabian  an<^ 
Mesopotamian  conqueror,  with  a name  so  nearly  alike,  in 
Palestine  at  the  very  time , we  can  scarcely  avoid  identifying 
him  with  the  sun-worshipper  of  the  Egyptian  monuments ; 
especially  as  these  Shasou  are  made  by  Manetho  to  come 
from  Judaea,  and  at  the  invitation  of  those  other  Shepherds 
(not  really  identical  with  the  Hebrews),  who  according  to  him 
“ are  sometimes  called  Arabs,”  and  who  had  long  before  been 
expelled  from  Egypt.  If  this  identification  be  ultimately 
established,  it  will  be  the  oldest  of  all  known  synchronisms 
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of  sacred  and  profane  records.  And  hence  light  may  be 
thrown  on  several  expressions  of  Manetho ; as,  for  instance, 
when  Amcnoph  the  son  of  Pepi  predicts  that  there  should 
come  av/z^a^ot,  allies,  to  take  the  part  of  the  lepers,  i.  e.  of 
the  Hebrews  oppressed  by  the  kings  of  Dyn.  XVIII.  For 
though  the  Hebrews  were  no  longer  in  Egypt  to  be  assisted, 
and  the  Arabs  of  Chushan  were  not  exactly  their  allies,  yet 
they  being  themselves  subjects  and  so  allies  of  the  Arabians, 
the  invasion  which  came  through  and  from  their  country 
came  in  a manner  from  them  ; and  individuals  of  them  may 
even  have  attended  Chushan  into  Egypt.  And  when  Manetho 
says  that  the  whole  time  of  the  Shepherds  in  Egypt  from 
first  to  last  was  511  years,  if  we  remember  how  Avaris 
(Heberland),  the  residence  probably  of  Abram  himself,  had 
been  “ Typhonian  from  the  beginning,”  the  Egyptians  hav- 
ing already  in  Abram’s  time  been  plagued  there  for  his 
sake,  it  may  be  that  the  511  years  are  reckoned  from  those 
first  plagues  of  the  time  of  Abram  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Arabian  “ Ilierosolymites,”  the  sun-worshippers,  whose  ir- 
ruption from  the  side  of  Palestine  was  the  fourth  and  last 

1 fa 

inroad  of  Shasou.  For  the  call  of  Abram,  being  in  B.c.  2084, 
and  Abram  going  down  into  E^vpt  akortly’  after,  the  511 
years  if  reckoned  from  that  descent  Awould  end  w-rbrnn*  ay  ear 
or  two  after  b.c.  1573.  The  only  other  point  from  which 
one  might  expect  the  511  years  to  be  reckoned  is  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Shepherd  Dyn.  XVII  of  Manetho 
(XV  of  Africanus).  But  so  they  would  end  not  with  any 
Amenoph,  or  Sethos,  or  Raineses,  but  in  the  7th  year  of 
Achencheres,  the  13th  king  of  Dyn.  XVIII,  supposing  the 
*15  years  of  the  sun- worshippers  to  have  been  inserted  between 
the  reigns  of  Amenoph  III.  and  Ilorus. 

Not  having  before  us  the  actual  reigns  of  the  kings  of 
Dynasties  XVI,  XVII,  XXVII,  and  XVIII  of  the  Chro- 
nicle, with  their  years,  months,  and  days,  we  cannot  tell 
what  fractions  at  the  end  of  Dyn.  XXVII  and  again  of 
Dyn.  XVIII  may  have  been  cut  off  by  it,  and  reckoned  to 
the  following  dynasties  XVIII  and  XIX,  when  it  made 
Dyn.  XVIII,  after  477  full  years  from  Menes,  begin  from 
November  4 (then  Thoth  1,  of  the  movable  year)  in  B.c. 
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1748,  and  end  with  the  last  day  of  the  movable  year  in  b.c. 
1400 ; nor,  consequently,  from  what  day  the  actual  reign  of 
Amosis  began,  it  being  perhaps  antedated  somewhat  when 
put  technically  at  Nov.  4,  B.C.  1748.  For  though  the  years 
and  fractions  given  by  Josephus  from  Manetho  for  the  reigns 
of  Dyn.  XVIII  happen  to  join  together  into  exactly  333 
years,  needing  15  full  years  more  to  equal  the  348  of 
Dyn.  XVIII  in  the  Chronicle,  it  is  not  to  be  tlioughttfiat  the 


actual  accession  of  Amosis  was  on  the  Egyptian  new  year, 
Nov.  4 ; that  the  sun-worshippers  again  held  Egypt  for  exactly 
15  years  from  June  22  (not  then  near  to  the  new  year),  b.c. 
1588  to  June  18,  B.c.  1573  ; and  again  that  the  last  king  of 
the  dynasty,  Amenoph,  ended  his  reign  of  19  years  and  six 
months  exactly  on  the  eve  of  the  new  year,  or  within  a fort  • 
night  of  it  (since  Manetho  did  not  exhibit  fractional  days , 
but  rounded  them  off  to  months),  in  B.c.  1400.  The  Egyp- 
tians, as  a general  rule,  did  not  fill  up  fractions  remaining 
over,  but  cut  them  off,  and  antedated  the  following  reign  or 
dynasty  so  as  to  include  them.  Consequently,  if  Manetho 
and  the  author  of  the  Chronicle  both  reckoned  the  actual 
reign  of  Amosis  to  begin  from  the  same  point,  and  gave  it  from 
that  point  Manetho’s  length  of  25  years  and  about  4 months, 
it  would  have  probably  in  addition  in  the  Chronicle  when 
antedated  technically  from  Nov.  4,  B.c.  1748,  some  fraction 
remaining  over  from  the  sum  of  the  actual  reigns  of  the 
three  earlier  dynasties.  Whether  the  Chronicle  and  Ma- 
netho did  in  fact  both  alike  reckon  the  actual  reign  of 
Amosis  with  25  years  and  4 months  from  one  and  the  same 
point,  is  another  question.  The  Chronicle  probably  made 
his  actual  reign,  as  head  of  a sovereign  dynasty,  begin  not 
from  his  first  Theban  accession  but  from  his  coronation *at 
Memphis,  which  according  to  the  monuments  (see  the  u Tomb 
of  Aahmes,”  illustrated  by  De  Roug6)  was  a year  later,  and 
which  in  that  case  (the  season  for  war  for  that  year  being 
over)  must  have  been  either  on  or  after  Nov.  4 of  b.c.  1748, 
and  if  after,  not  long  after,  since  the  inundation  was  then 
over,  and  the  season  for  opening  the  next  campaign  was 
already  approaching.  And  Manetho  is  understood  by 
Josephus  to  reckon  the  25  years  and  4 months  of  the  actual 
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reign  of  Amosis  not  only  like  the  Chronicle  from  an  acces- 
sion in  Lower  rather  than  Upper  Egypt,  but  from  the  “ ex- 
pulsion of  the  Shepherds;”  that  is,  from  the  capture  of  Avaris, 
which  according  to  the  monuments  was  several  years  later, 
seemingly  in  his  fifth  year:  for  Josephus  writes  thus:  — 
“ Mfra  to  ifjeXOeiv  ££  A trfvrrrov  rov  A aov  rwv  rroipevaiv  els 
'lepocr6\vfxa,  6 £/c/3a\a>v  ainovs  A'uyinrrov  /3 cunXevs  TiO/Jtaxns 
ifiaai'Xevcre  per a ravra  trry  ei/eooi  i rhne  icai  pyvas  riaaapas, 
/cal  ir  eXevrycre."  But  Manetho,  if  the  words  per  a ravra  are 
from  him,  is  not  here  writing  history  properly  so  called,  but 
fable  in  all  but  the  list  of  reigns  itself;  aud  even  that  he 
introduces  with  a mythical  name  for  its  first  king.  And  in 
a precisely  parallel  case,  where  he  introduces  the  first  king  of 
Dyn.  XIX,  Sethos  II.,  mythically  blended  with  others,  and 
named  Iiameses,  he  says  that  “ after  expelling  his  brother 
Danaus  he  reigned  59  years,”  whereas  his  own  lists,  contain- 
ing at  that  place  no  separate  reign  of  8 years,  nor  any 
brother  Danaus  at  all,  show  plainly  that  the  8 years  in  ques- 
tion, if  any  one  is  so  scrupulous  as  to  inquire  after  them,  are 
identical  with  the  first  8 years  of  Sethos  II.  himself,  while,  as 
Kameses,  he  is  pursuing  his  foreign  and  mythical  conquests. 
And  so  Josephus  too  reckons,  when,  casting  up  the  whole 
59  years  of  this  Sethos-Bameses,  he  says  that  “ from  the 
Exodus  of  the  Shepherds  to  the  flight  of  Danaus  wrere  393 
years.”  So  no  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  the  words  “ pera 
ravra,”  and  the  like,  in  the  case  of  Amosis,  whose  reign  of 
25  years  and  4 months  was  most  likely  taken  by  Manetho 
from  some  hieratic  MS.  giving  it  from  his  original  Theban 
accession,  and  not,  like  the  Chronicle,  from  his  coronation  at 
Memphis,  still  less  from  the  “ expulsion  of  the  Shepherds.” 
In  that  case  the  date  for  the  death  of  Amosis,  and  all  the 
dates  following  down  to  the  death  or  the  fabulous  expul- 
sion of  Amenoph  III.  inclusively,  wrhen  reduced  to  the  scale 
of  the  Chronicle,  will  be  earlier  by  one  full  antedated  year 
at  least  than  they  would  seem  to  be  if  Manetho’s  actual 
reign  of  25  years  and  4 months  were  to  be  reckoned  from 

the  coronation  at  Memphis,  or  from  the  first  of  Thoth  a little 
preceding. 

But  as  the  precise  date  of  the  coronation  at  Memphis,  aiul 
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the  length  of  the  actual  reign  of  Amosis  reckoned  from  that 
date  by  the  Chronicle  and  increased  somewhat  (unless  it 
were  celebrated  purposely  on  the  new  year)  by  antedating 
from  Thoth  1,  and  the  date  of  the  actual  Theban  accession 
preceding,  from  which  alone,  as  we  suppose,  Amosis  reigned 
25  years  and  4 months,  are  unknown, — we  shall  draw  out 
first,  but  only  provisionally,  the  chronology  of  the  dynasty  as 
it  would  seem  to  follow  from  the  written  lists  if  its  actual 
commencement  in  Manetho’s  lists  and  its  technical  com- 
mencement in  the  Chronicle  were  both  alike  from  Thoth  1, 
= Nov.  4 in  b.c.  1748.  Then, 

1.  Tetkmosisy  “after  expelling  the  Shepherds,”  would 
reign  from  Thoth  l = Nov.  4,  b.c.  1748,  25  years  and  4 
months  to  Feb.  26,  b.c.  1722. 

2.  Cliebron , would  reign  13  years,  from  Feb.  26,  b.c.  1722, 
to  Feb.  22,  b.c.  1709. 

3.  Amenoph  /.,  20  years,  7 months,  from  Feb.  22,  b.c. 
1709,  to  Sept.  15,  B.C.  1689.  And  his  death  seems  to  be  5 
years  after  the  flight  of  Moses  from  Egypt,  Moses  having 
been  born  in  the  13th  of  Amosis. 

4.  Amessis , his  sister,  21  years,  9 months,  from  Sept.  15, 
B.c.  1689,  to  June  12,  b.c.  1667  (or,  according  to  a various 
reading  given  by  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  as  if  from  Josephus, 
21  years,  1 month,  from  Sept.  15,  B.C.  1689,  to  Oct.  15, 
B.c.  1668). 

5.  Mephres , 12  years,  9 months,  from  June  12,  B.C.  1667,  to 
March  11,  1654,  his  death  seeming  to  approach  within  a 
month  of  the  Exodus ; March  11  of  anticipated  J ulian 
reckoning,  but  without  the  Gregorian  correction,  being  in 
B.c.  1654  equal,  or  nearly,  to  March  29  of  true  reckoning, 
18  day s later.  (But  with  the  reading  of  Theophilus  mentioned 
above  Mephres  would  reign  from  Oct.  15,  B.c.  1668,  to 
July  8,  1655,  and  die  in  the  year  before  the  Exodus;  and 
then  all  the  following  dates  would  be  8 months  earlier.) 

6.  Mephramouthosis,  25  years,  10  months,  from  March  11, 
B.c.  1654,  to  Jan.  3,  B.C.  1628.  (Theophilus  gives  a variant 
of  only  20  years  and  10  months.) 

7.  Thmosis  is  said  to  have  reigned  9 years  and  8 months, 
from  Dec.  25,  b.c.  1629,  to  Aug.  29,  B.c.  1619. 
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8.  Amenoph , 30  years,  10  months,  from  Aug.  29,  B.c.  1619, 
to  June  22,  1588.  (In  his  5th,  b.c.  1614,  on  the  death  of 
Moses,  the  Hebrews  under  Joshua  would  enter  Canaan,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1589  Joshua  died.)  Here  would  follow 

[A  void  of  exactly  15  years,  thrown  down  to  Dyn.  XIX, 
but  really  needed  between  Amenoph  III.  and  Horus;  that  is, 
seemingly, between  June  22,  B.c.  1588  and  June  18  b.c.  1573. 
In  the  9th  of  these,  on  the  death  of  all  the  Elders  who  outlived 
Joshua,  the  Hebrews  would  be  subjugated  by  Chushan-Ri- 
sh-Athaim  (Xovaap-cr-aOaifi,  XovaapOrjs,  X owra^ap),  and  re- 
main in  servitude  to  him  8 years,  from  b.c.  1579  to  1571.] 

9.  Horus , 36  years,  5 months,  from  June  18,  b.c.  1573  to 
Nov.  11,  B.C.  1537. 

10.  Achencheres , his  daughter,  12  years,  1 month,  from 
Nov.  11,  b.c.  1537  to  Dec.  8,  b.c.  1525. 

11.  Rathotisy  her  brother,  9 years,  from  Dec.  8,  B.c.  1525, 
to  Dec.  6,  b.c.  1516. 

12.  Achencheres , 12  years,  5 months,  from  Dec.  6,  b.c. 
1516,  to  May  2,  b.c.  1503. 

13.  Another  Achencheres , 12  years,  3 months,  from  May 
^2,  B.c.  1503,  to  July  27,  B.c.  1491. 

14.  Armais , 4 years,  1 month,  from  July  27,  B.c.  1491,  to 
Aug.  31,  B.c.  1487. 

15.  Ramesses , 1 year,  4 months,  from  Aug.  30,  B.c.  1487, 
to  Dec.  28,  B.c.  1486. 

16.  Armcsses  Miammou , 66  years,  2 months,  from  Dec. 
28,  B.C.  1486,  to  Feb.  10,  B.C.  1419.  In  his  53rd,  B.c.  1433, 
the  Hebrews  would  be  subjugated  by  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan, 
a connection  probably  of  Ramesses  Miammou,  who,  after 
warring  with  them,  married  a princess  of  the  Khita. 

17.  Amenoph , 19  years,  6 months,  from  Feb.  10,  B.C.  1419, 
to  the  eve  of  Thoth  1 = August  9,  B.c.  1400.  In  his  6th  the 
Hebrews  would  regain  their  independence  through  the  vic- 
tories of  Deborah  and  Barak.  Sisera  sounds  like  an  Egyptian 
name;  and  this  triumph  of  the  Hebrew  shepherds  just  13 
years  before  the  death  of  Amenoph  may  possibly  have 
suggested  the  number  13  instead  of  15  for  the  duration  of 
an  earlier  disgrace  put  under  another  Amenoph,  and  to  be 
followed  by  the  glorious  reign  of  a Sethos-Rameses. 
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With  this  general  outline  of  the  chronology,  bearing  in 
mind  the  uncertainties  noticed  above,  and  the  variant  of 
Theophilus  for  the  reign  of  Amesses,  and  having  already 
disentangled  and  placed  what  relates  to  the  sun-worshipping 
Shepherds,  we  may  approach  the  remainder  of  Manetho’s 
fable,  which  is  still  complex,  and  separate  in  it  what  relates 
only  to  the  Hebrews  from  what  relates  to  the  Shepherds 
properly  so  called. 

The  king  who  really  expelled  the  Shepherds  and  founded 
Dyn.  XVIII  is  nowhere  named  by  Manetho  by  his  true 
name  Amosis.  For  in  Theophilus,  though  he  is  quoting 
from  Josephus,  and  in  Syncellus,  who  writes  “ "Afwxns  6 real 
T tOfioKrig"  this  is  only  a gloss,  a fair  one  indeed  in  this 
sense  that  the  Tethmosis  of  Manetho,  as  expelling  the 
Shepherds  and  founding  a dynasty,  must  so  far  be  one  with 
Amosis;  but  quite  groundless,  if  the  meaning  be  that  Mane- 
tho is  writing  historically,  and  that  Amosis  really  bore  both 
names.  But  so  far  as  the  Shepherds  are  made  to  blend  with 
the  Hebrews,  and  their  expulsion  is  put  down  mythically 
(as  a first  step)  by  93  or  94  years,  Alisphragmuthosis  or 
Misphramuthosis  (i.  e.  Thothmes  III.)  is  rightly  named  as 
* the  king  who  waged  the  great  war  with  them;  that  is, 
mutatis  mutandis , whose  tyranny  in  the  land  of  Avaris  im- 
mediately preceded  and  led  to  the  Exodus.  In  a tomb  of 
his  time  at  Thebes,  in  which  the  making  of  bricks  for  the 
temple  of  Ammon  is  represented,  the  labourers  (mixed  with 
native  Egyptians  of  the  conventional  red  colour)  are  light- 
coloured  bearded  Asiatics,  having  officers  of  their  own,  who 
are  seen  measuring  the  daily  task,  while  taskmasters  much 
darker  than  the  red  Egyptians,  of  a purplish  or  chocolate 
colour,  showing  a Nubian  connection,  stand  over  them  in  the 
attitude  of  command,  or  sit  by  with  rods  in  their  hands. 
And  though  the  scene  is  at  Thebes,  that  is  no  reason  for 
doubting  of  its  representing  the  Hebrews,  who  being  in 
such  numbers  in  the  Delta,  and  all  reduced  to  this  slavery, 
some  of  them  might  well  be  found  also  at  Thebes ; and  they 
are  certainly  to  be  first  thought  of  even  there,  and  rather 
than  any  other  more  distant  Asiatics.  So  we  see  Thothmes 
even  to  this  day  waging  his  war  against  the  Hebrew 
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shepherds,  who  later,  no  doubt,  were  all  without  exception 
concentrated  near  Avaris  “ by  condescension  of  the  king 
Amenoph,”  as  Manetho  says,  when  he  was  vacillating 
whether  to  let  them  go  or  not.  It  was  not  however,  accord- 
ing to  Manetho,  under  Misphramuthosis  that  the  [Hebrew] 
shepherds  were  actually  expelled,  but  under  his  son 
Thouthmosis  or  Tethmosis ; that  is,  to  speak  historically, 
under  Amenoph  II.  the  son  of  Miphra-Thothmosis  or 
Thothmes  III.  And  Manetho  himself  elsewhere  (when 
the  Hebrews  already  settled  in  Palestine  are  to  be  confused 
with  other  Shepherds,  Arabs,  really  their  oppressors,  and  to 
be  made  to  come  down  again  in  them  to  be  finally  ejected  as 
lepers),  having  no  longer  anything  to  fear  from  a name  now 
removed  to  a distant  time  and  belonging  to  another  king, 
admits  that  it  was  the  name  Amenoph,  not  Thothmes,  to 
which  some  humiliation  had  attached  through  the  lepers  and 
the  shepherds  of  Jerusalem.  But  in  his  earlier  myth, 
in  which  the  Hebrews,  as  such,  are  not  named,  the  earlier 
Shepherds  being  brought  down,  so  as  to  cover  them,  to  the 
true  time  of  the  Exodus,  he  shrinks  from  naming  Amenoph 
II.,  and  makes  Misphragmuthosis  supply  half  of  his  own 
compound  name  as  a name  for  his  son:  and  even  this  he 
varies  again  in  the  lists,  putting  in  them  “ Mephres  ” first  as 
the  father,  and  “ Miphrathmuthosis”  second  as  the  son,  that 
the  two  may  not  be  too  clearly  recognised.  The  son  then 
of  these  two  it  is  who  besieged  the  [Hebrew]  shepherds 
within  that  strong  wall  with  which  they  had  surrounded  the 
whole  region  of  Avaris,  the  wall  being  the  Divine  Power 
which  protected  them,  and  exempted  them  when  it  plagued 
the  Egyptians.  And  despairing  at  length  of  reducing  them 
to  submission,  he  consented  to  their  departure ; and  they 
went  out  towards  the  desert,  towards  Syria.  [From  this 
point  the  continuation  is  given  by  the  other  myth  of  the 
lepers  and  the  Hierosolymites.]  And  the  king  Amenoph, 
whom  some  even  of  his  own  priests  had  warned  that  he  was 
fighting  against  a Typhonian  power,  marched  [after  them] 
and  came  up  with  them ; but  he  returned  without  having 
joined  battle ; and  [not  caring  perhaps  to  be  too  near  to 
“ the  field  of  Zoan  ”]  he  went  up  from  Memphis  to  Thebes, 
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and  there  abode;  while  the  lepers  and  Hierosolymites, 
under  Osarsiph-Moses,  i.  e.  under  Joseph  and  Moses,  for  the 
bones  of  Joseph  went  up  with  them,  [after  an  interval  of  40 
years,]  settled  in  that  country  of  which  [600  years  later] 
they  made  Jerusalem  the  capital.  And  thence,  under  another 
Amenoph,  these  Ilierosolymite  Shepherds,  blended  with  the 
sun-worshipping  Arabs,  are  called  down  as  his  brethren  by 
Joseph-Moses  and  the  lepers  (i.  e.  by  themselves,  as  if  they 
were  still  in  Egypt),  to  avenge  their  own  wrongs,  and  to  be 
once  more  and  finally  expelled.  Some  of  the  expressions  put 
by  Manetho  into  the  mouth  of  Joseph-Moses,  the  priest  of 
Heliopolis  and  leprous  lawgiver,  remind  one  of  the  invitation 
sent  by  the  true  Joseph  to  his  father  and  brethren,  when  he 
“ informed  them  of  all  his  state,  and  promised  to  supply  them 
with  all  things  necessary  in  abundance,  to  give  them  the 
good  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  to  make  them  eat  the  fat  of  the 
land,  bidding  them  make  haste  and  come  down  without 
thinking  of  their  property ; for  the  good  of  all  the  land  of 
Egypt  should  be  theirs  ; so  they  accepted  the  invitation  with 
great  joy,  and  came  immediately.”  One  expression  in 
Manetho’s  fable  is  even  more  appropriate  in  the  mouth  of 
the  true  Joseph  who  ruled  Egypt  than  in  that  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  lepers.  For  among  other  promises  to  the 
Hierosolymites  there  is  one  to  “take  their  part  and  stand  by 
them,”  whenever  there  should  be  need  : “ irKEppa-^aEaQai 
&e  ote  beoi.”  For  though  Manetho  meant  this  of  armed  co- 
operation, the  offer  of  occasional  assistance  only,  and  the 
preposition  irrrep,  imply  something  of  security  and  supe- 
riority in  him  who  offers  it  Even  the  numbers  in  the  two 
fables  are  remarkable;  the  511  years  going  back  to  the 
first  Shepherd  Abram ; the  number  80,000  for  the  lepers 
derived  from  him,  when  first  reduced  to  bondage  94  years 
before  the  Exodus,  a number  perhaps  not  very  different  from 
the  true : the  force  of  the  Shepherds  set  at  240,000  fighting 
men,  that  is,  the  full  number  at  which  the  Egyptian  army  on 
the  Syrian  frontier  was  usually  stated ; their  apprehensions 
from  the  quarter  of  Assyria,  covering  perhaps  allusions  to 
the  exploits  of  Abraham,  as  well  as  to  much  later  apprehen- 
sions of  the  Egyptians  and  actual  invasion.  But  had  the 
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true  force  of  the  Hebrews  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  been 
named,  viz.  600,000  men,  they  would  have  seemed  too 
strong  for  their  oppressors ; and  if  they  were  confessed  to  be 
unarmed,  then  an  unarmed  multitude  [with  the  rod  of 
Moses]  had  put  to  shame  all  the  armies  of  the  Egyptians 
with  their  gods.  So  they  are  numbered  at  only  240,000, 
but  these  fighting  men;  and  the  king  Amenoph  has  480,000, 
exactly  double  the  number,  all  mighty  men  of  valour,  with 
which  to  overpower  them ; so  that  there  is  no  room  even  to 
suspect  that  his  return  “ without  a battle  ” could  be  owing 
either  to  weakness  or  overthrow. 

From  the  fables  of  Manetho  there  originated  the  definite 
historical  error  of  confounding  the  Hebrews  with  the  earlier 
Shepherds  and  Shepherd-kings  (Hykshos),  under  whom  they 
had  entered  Egypt  (the  later  sun-worshippers  not  being 
known  or  thought  of),  and  their  Exodus  with  the  expulsion 
of  the  latter.  Ptolemy  of  Mendes  having  given  the  synchro- 
nism of  Amosis  and  Moses,  with  whom  he  joined  Inachus, 
and  Josephus  having  accepted  the  same  as  clearly  asserted  by 
Manetho,  and  as  honourable  to  his  own  nation,  they  were 
followed  by  nearly  all  later  writers,  both  Gentile  and  Chris- 
tian. Only  in  some  rare  instances  do  we  find  traces  either 
of  some  older  and  truer  Egyptian  tradition,  or  of  some  juster 
apprehension  of  the  mixed  nature  of  Manetho’s  fables.  So 
in  one  passage,  already  noticed  above,  Syncellus  writes  that 
there  was  a sort  of  consensus  that  Joseph  came  into  Egypt 
and  rose  to  power  under  the  Shepherds,  and  more  parti- 
cularly “ in  the  17  th  year  of  Apophis,”  an  assertion  which  we 
have  seen  to  be  justified  by  the  mixed  scale  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Chronicle,  taking  the  names  of  the  last  four  Shep- 
herds with  the  last  1 84  of  their  years  as  they  are  given  by 
Josephus,  but  which  makes  the  Exodus  to  be,  as  it  ought  to 
be  by  the  same  scale,  not  under  Amosis  in  B.C.  1748,  but 
94  years  later.  So  again  in  a passage  of  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, who  follows  miscellaneous  sources  not  always  recon- 
cileable  with  one  another,  it  is  said  that  the  Exodus  was 
“ 345  years  before  the  epoch  of  the  Sothic  Cycle the  only 
inaccuracy  in  which  statement  is  this,  that  its  author  sup- 
posed Moses  to  have  been  born  in  the  very  first  year  of  the 
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dynasty,  and  counted  from  the  accession  of  Amosis  to  the 
Exodus  only  81  years.  For  B.c.  1322  + 345  gives  B.c. 
1667:  and  if  we  deduct  81  from  b.c.  1748,  we  obtain  the 
same  year,  1667.  But  really  the  particulars  related  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Exodus  require  some  years  to 
have  elapsed  between  the  first  accession  of  the  “ king 
who  knew  not  Joseph,”  and  the  order  for  exposing  all  the 
male  children  of  the  Hebrews.  Not  that  one  need  think 
every  thing  that  is  mentioned  to  be  included  in  the  interval, 
or  that  the  cities  of  Pithom,  llameses,  and  On  (which  last 
is  added  in  the  Greek)  were  built  or  walled  by  the  Hebrews 
before  the  birth  of  Moses.  This  and  other  particulars  may 
be  mentioned  by  anticipation  in  a condensed  narrative.  On 
the  other  hand  there  is  nothing  in  the  name  Harnesses  in  the 
Hebrew,  or  in  the  designation  of  the  land  of  Goshen  as  ytj 
'Pafisaai)  in  the  LXX.,  to  justify  the  inference  that  the 
Exodus  was  after  the  time  of  Ramoses  the  Great,  who  seems 
to  have  rebuilt  Avaris  and  to  have  renamed  it  from  himself. 
Else  by  the  same  rule  it  might  be  shown  that  some  of  the  pro- 
phets wrote  after  the  foundation  of  Alexandria,  since  Alexan- 
dria is  named  in  the  LXX.  version  of  their  books.  This  proves 
only  that  Ezra,  or  some  other  reviser  still  older,  may  have 
introduced  into  the  text  that  name  by  which  the  place  was 
known  when  the  older  name  Avaris  (Hawar)  was  entirely 
disused ; though  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  name  Rameses 
may  be  as  old  as  Moses  himself,  if  Amosis,  having  a son 
named  Rames,  or  Rameses,  as  the  monuments  show  him  to 
have  had,  named  one  of  the  cities  which  he  fortified  in  the 
Delta  after  his  son.  But  the  other  explanation  is  sufficient. 

The  indications  derived  from  Manetho’s  fable  that  the 
Exodus  took  place  not  under  Thothmes  III.  (Mephres),  but 
under  his  son  Amenoph  II.,  would  not  of  themselves  be 
difficult  to  explain  and  set  aside,  if  there  were  any  sufficient 
reason  to  believe  that  the  king  of  Egypt  himself  was 
drowned  in  the  Red  Sea : but  the  fact  is,  that  they  agree 
much  better  with  the  sacred  narrative  than  does  the  com- 
monly received  opinion.  The  Scriptures  introduce  the  ac- 
count of  the  Exodus  by  marking  the  death  of  a king.  “ And 
it  came  to  pass,  in  process  of  time,  that  the  king  of  Egypt 
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died,  and  the  children  of  Israel  sighed  by  reason  of  the 
bondage  . . . and  God  heard  their  groaning  . . . and  had 
respect  unto  them.”  (Exod.  ii.  23,  24,  25.)  Hereupon 
Moses  is  sent  from  the  Burning  Bush  on  Mount  Sinai  to 
deliver  them.  This  was,  according  to  St.  Stephen  (Acts 
vii.  30),  when  40  years  were  expired,  “ irXripoiOevToyvf  were 
complete , from  the  time  of  his  flight,  his  flight  itself  having 
been  in  his  fortieth  year,  but  before  its  completion  : “cos  Se 
brXrjpovTO  ainu>  TsaaapaKOvrae t?)s  ’xpovosf  k.  t.  X.  (Ib.  v.  23  ) 
But  at  the  end  of  the  40th  year  from  the  Exodus,  when  Moses 
died,  he  was  120  years  old.  (Deut.  i.  3,  and  xxxiv.  7.)  So 
that  the  Exodus  was  just  about  the  time  when  his  80th  year 
was  complete ; and  the  death  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  the  mis- 
sion from  the  Burning  Bush,  and  the  Exodus,  were  all  within 
one  year,  the  first  when  Moses  had  not  completed,  the  last 
when  he  had  just  completed,  his  80th  year.  “ Moses  wa3 
fourscore  years  old,  and  Aaron  fourscore  and  three  years 
old,  when  they  spake  unto  Pharaoh.”  (Exod.  vii.  7.)  But  on 
looking  at  the  Egyptian  list  of  Dyn.  XVIII,  as  given  by 
Manetho,  we  find  Amenoph  I.,  the  king  under  whom  Moses 
should  fly  from  Egypt,  dying  only  five  years  afterwards: 
therefore  he  cannot  be  the  king  from  whose  death  the  history 
of  the  Exodus  commences.  But  after  him  there  follows  a 
queen  called  Amesses  for  21  years  and  9 months;  and  after 
her  there  is  only  Thothmes  III , called  in  the  lists  Mephres 
(the  Misphragmuthosis  of  Manetho’s  narrative) ; so  that  this 
last  is  necessarily  the  king  whose  death  is  specified,  though 
some  predecessor  seems  also  to  be  alluded  to  when  it  is  said 
to  Moses  that  “ all  the  men  are  dead  that  sought  thy  life  ” 
Thothmes,  therefore,  whom  the  Scripture  joins,  as  if  already 
on  the  throne  40  years  before,  with  the  actual  persecutor  of 
Moses,  died  some  time  in  the  summer  or  autumn  of  B.  C. 
1655;  and  the  Exodus,  being  in  the  spring  following, 
should  be  in  the  first  actual  year  of  his  son  Amenoph  II., 
called  Mephrathmuthosis  in  Manetho’s  lists,  but  Tlmth- 
mosis  or  Tethmosis  in  his  narrative ; an  inference  from 
the  Scriptures  as  compared  with  the  lists  which  agrees 
with  the  indications  elicited  above  from  Manctho’s  own 
fabulous  narrative.  Not  only  does  the  Scripture  say  no- 
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thing  of  the  king  being  drowned,  but  Miriam  in  her  song, 
dwelling  with  emphasis  and  repetition  on  “ all  Pharaoh’s 
cavalry,  his  chariots  and  horsemen,”  “ Pharaoh’s  chariots, 
his  chosen  captains,”  hints  that  neither  the  king  himself 
nor  the  infantry  of  his  army  had  entered  the  sea,  “ For 
the  cavalry  of  Pharaoh  went  in,  with  his  chariots  and  horse- 
men, into  the  sea ; and  the  Lord  brought  again  the  waters 
of  the  sea  upon  them.”  “ And  the  waters  returned,  and 
covered  the  chariots  and  the  horsemen,  and  all  the  host 
of  Pharaoh  that  came  into  the  sea  after  them  ; there  remained 
not  so  much  as  one  of  them.”  “ And  all  the  women  went 
out  after  Miriam  with  timbrels  and  dances,  and  Miriam  an- 
swered them  [with  this  burden],  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he 
hath  triumphed  gloriously ; the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he 
thrown  into  the  sea.”(Exod.  xv.)  It  is  true  that  verse  15  of 
Psalm  cxxxv.  has  been  made  to  say  in  English,  that  “ as  for 
Pharaoh  and  his  host  he  overwhelmed  them  in  the  Red  Sea  : ” 
but  this  is  an  inaccurate  paraphrase,  owing  to  a peculiarity 
of  expression  in  the  Latin  which  was  not  understood.  In 
the  Psalms,  as  translated  from  the  original  Hebrew  in  the 
Anglican  Bible,  it  is  said  more  guardedly  that  he  “ overthrew 
Pharoah  and  his  host  in  the  Red  Sea,”  with  a marginal 
variation,  “ or  shaked  off,”  which  last  is  the  correct  transla- 
tion. For  in  the  original  Hebrew  the  word  is  "lyn,  in  the 
Greek  i/CTivdljavTi,  in  the  Latin  excussit : t(  rw  hcTivat-avri 
<&apac6  /cal  7 rjv  hvvapuv  ai/Tov  els  BdXaaaav  epvOpdv,”  k.  t.  X. 
“ Et  excussit  Pharaonem  et  virtutem  ejus  in  mari  rubro 
i.  e.  “ who  flung  off  or  dashed  back  Pharaoh  and  his  pur- 
suing force  into  or  in  or  at  (the  Hebrew  preposition  covers 
equally  the  three  senses)  the  Red  Sea;”  “into,”  if  one 
thinks  of  them  as  a cloud  of  hornets,  all  of  them  dashed 
back,  many  of  them  falling  into  the  sea,  and  some,  it  may 
be,  falling  on  the  bank ; “ in,”  because  the  act  of  discom- 
fiture itself  was  done  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  not  because 
Pharaoh  personally,  or  all  his  force  to  a man,  were  over- 
thrown or  overwhelmed  by  bodily  drowning ; “ at  ” needs 
no  explanation.  As  for  ecclesiastical  writers,  they,  no 
doubt,  have  mostly  held  the  commoner  opinion,  which  seems 
recommended  by  a sort  of  poetical  propriety , till  we  notice 
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that  in  other  instances  also  the  type  is  in  some  marked  fea- 
ture left  imperfect,  to  show  that  the  full  reality  is  still  to 
come.  Thus  Joseph  dreamed  that  the  sun  and  the  moon, 
and  the  eleven  stars,  meaning  his  father  and  mother , and  his 
eleven  brethren  were  to  bow  down  to  him.  And  when  his 
eleven  brethren  and  his  father  came  into  Egypt,  he  being 
then  the  lord  of  the  land,  the  whole  might  have  seemed  to 
be  accomplished  and  terminated,  but  that  the  mother  was 
dead  long  before.  Leah  also  had  died,  and  had  been  buried 
at  Hebron  by  her  husband.  So  it  was  clear  that  Joseph 
was  only  a figure,  and  that  the  true  and  perfect  Joseph  was 
yet  to  come,  who  should  be  adored  by  his  mother , as  well  as 
by  his  father  and  his  brethren.  So  also  there  is  another 
and  more  complete  Exodus,  in  which  all  the  hosts  of  evil, 
with  their  king,  are  to  be  overwhelmed  for  ever. 

Some  perhaps  are  not  yet  satisfied,  but  insist  on  having  a 
Pharaoh  to  be  drowned  ; and  if  they  can  find  traces  of  a king 
who  reigned  less  than  a year  between  Thothmes  III.  and 
his  son  Ameuoph  II.,  or  like  to  imagine  such  a king  without 
traces,  this  idea  in  itself  is  certainly  admissible.  The  Egyp- 
tians would  be  sure  to  suppress  the  memory  of  a reign  so  dis- 
astrous, which  might  leave  no  monuments ; and  its  imperfect 
year,  if  all  subsequent  to  Oct.  12,  B.c.  1655,  might  be  covered 
by  the  ante-dated  accession  of  his  successor.  But  the  mo- 
numents seem  to  forbid  this  supposition.  And  Thothmes 
III.  cannot  be  surrendered  to  them  without  causing  much 
greater  difficulties.  It  is  true  that  as  we  have  drawn  out  the 
chronology,  making  the  25  years  and  4 months  of  Arnosis  to 
begin  from  Nov.  4,  B.c.  1748,  and  giving  Araesses  21. 9m.,  ac- 
cording to  our  present  text  of  Josephus,  Thothmes  III.  seems 
to  die  suspiciously  near  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  in  the  spring 
of  B.c.  1654.  And  the  monuments  supply  another  indication, 
approaching  still  nearer  to  a proof,  that  he  and  no  other  is 
the  king  under  whom  the  Exodus  took  place.  For  in  the 
mounds  of  Heliopolis,  one  of  the  cities  according  to  the  LXX. 
which  were  fortified  by  the  labour  of  the  Hebrews,  many 
sun-baked  bricks  bearing  the  stamp  of  Thothmes  III.  have 
been  used,  which,  on  being  broken,  show  that  they  were  made 
i cithout  straw ; whereas  ordinarily  the  cartli  of  which  these 
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bricks  are  made  is  held  together  by  a mixture  of  chopped  straw. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  see  how  this  singularity  is  accounted  for 
by  the  Scriptures.  The  demands  made  by  Moses  and  Aaron 
in  favour  of  the  Hebrews  had  led  only  to  an  aggravation  of 
their  servitude.  Straw  was  no  longer  supplied  to  them. 
They  were  required  to  get  it  for  themselves  as  they  could,  and 
yet  to  deliver  the  same  tale  of  bricks.  So  when  in  spite  of 
all  the  threats  of  the  taskmasters  the  bricks  fell  short,  and 
their  native  officers  were  beaten,  and  they  complained  to 
Pharaoh,  instead  of  obtaining  any  redress  they  arc  again 
told  by  the  tyrant  that  they  are  only  idle,  and  are  absolutely 
required  to  make  the  full  tale  of  bricks  as  before.  The  con- 
sequence, though  it  be  not  written,  is  easily  seen.  They 
would  make  with  straw  as  many  bricks  as  they  could,  and  fill 
up  the  tale  required,  when  straw  fell  short,  by  making  bricks 
without  it.  So  there  is  a strong  probability  that  the  bricks 
found  bearing  the  name  of  Thothmes  III.,  and  made  without 
straw,  were  made  at  that  particular  time.  Yet  after  all,  this 
amounts  to  no  positive  proof  that  Thothmes  III.  was  still  on 
the  throne.  If  indeed  it  had  been  several  years  after  his 
death  that  the  tyranny  was  so  aggravated,  it  would  have  been 
next  to  impossible  that  bricks  made  for  his  successor  should 
be  found  still  bearing  his  name;  but  within  a few  months  only 
after  his  death,  if  a multitude  of  600,000  men  were  forced  to 
wrork  against  time  in  making  bricks,  it  is  next  to  certain  that 
they  would  still  continue,  in  some  cases,  to  use  the  old  moulds 
for  a reason  similar  to  that  which  obliged  them  to  make  some 
of  the  bricks  without  straw. 

But  for  the  appearance  exhibited  by  the  lists,  as  if  Thoth- 
mes III.  died  within  a month  of  the  Passover  in  b.c.  1654, 
this  is  only  on  the  double  assumption,  shown  above  to  be 
altogether  improbable,  that  the  actual  reign  of  Amosis,  the 
head  of  the  dynasty,  according  to  Manetho,  as  well  as  his 
reign  technically  antedated  according  to  the  Chronicle,  began 
from  Thotli  1,  that  is,  from  Nov.  4 in  B.C.  1748,  and  that  its 
length  was  reckoned  both  by  the  author  of  the  Chronicle  and 
by  Manetho  alike  to  have  been  25  years  and  4 months  from 
this  date.  According  to  Manetho’s  own  apparent  chronology 
Thothmes  III.,  even  with  the  two  assumptions  above  men- 
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tinned,  would  live  on  till  the  spring  of  b.c.  1653,  three  years 
after  the  Exodus,  Manetho  having  thrown  up  from  the  time 
of  anarchy  preceding  Dyn.  XXVI  to  the  head  of  his  whole 
series  of  kings  three  years,  which  depress  all  dates  below 
them,  so  that  the  head  of  Dyn.  XVIII  would  be  thereby  de- 
pressed from  Nov.  4,  B.C.  1748,  to  b.c.  1745.  And  besides  this, 
the  preceding  Dynasty  XVII  (XV  of  Africanus)  ending  ac- 
cording to  the  mixed  lists  of  Josephus  and  Africanus,  as  pieced 
together  by  us,  with  a fraction  of  10  months,  and  the  actual 
reign  of  Amosis  following  with  its  25  years  and  4 months, 
this  latter  reign  in  technical  reckoning,  such  as  that  of  the  Chro- 
nicle, would  be  antedated  so  as  to  include  the  last  ten  months 
of  the  Shepherds;  and  all  the  dates  of  Dyn.  XVIII  would 
be  one  year  higher  than  if  the  actual  accession  of  Amosis  had 
been  at  the  new  year,  and  the  Shepherds  instead  of  259.10“ 
had  ruled  260  full  years  and  had  left  no  fraction.  So  Thoth- 
ines  III.  would  die  not  at  the  end  of  March  B C.  1654,  but  at 
the  end  of  March  B.c.  1653.  Or  if  Dyn.  XVIII  were  made 
to  begin  without  antedating  from  the  actual  end  of  Dyn. 
XVII,  two  months  before  the  new  year,  then  Thothmes  III. 
would  die  not  at  the  end  of  March,  but  at  the  end  of  January, 
in  B.c.  1654,  tico  months  too  early  for  the  Exodus. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  dealing  only  with  the  lists  of  Ma- 
netho for  Dyn.  XVIII;  for  though  it  is  idle  to  dwell  on 
figures  or  even  names  in  lists  purposely  adulterated  like 
those  of  Eusebius  and  Syncellus,  original  lists,  or  what  come 
to  us  as  if  copied  from  such,  are  to  be  taken  as  either  simply 
true,  or  at  least  as  reconcileable  with  truth.  They  must  not 
be  altered  to  suit  indications  of  other  writers,  or  even  of 
monuments ; still  less  to  introduce  new  arrangements  and 
theories  of  our  own : for  they  are  the  only  possible  frame- 
work which  all  investigators  can  agree  to  follow,  at  least 
provisionally  and  conventionally,  and  to  which  all  fresh  acces- 
sions of  knowledge  can  be  attached.  And  in  a work  like  the 
present,  aiming  only  at  a general  and  eoiijeetural  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  written  schemes  of  the  Chronicle,  Manetho,  Era- 
tosthenes, and  Ptolemy  of  Mendes,  it  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  discuss  questions  of  detail  raised  from  the  monuments 
by  students  who,  however  acute  and  laborious,  are  far  from 
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having  obtained  as  yet  any  complete  outline  of  history  to 
substitute  for  that  of  the  lists.  Still,  as  the  monumental 
notices  of  Dyn.  XVIII  are  very  numerous,  and  its  monu- 
mental names  and  succession  may  be  paralleled  to  a great 
extent  with  those  of  the  lists,  and  as  some  facts  attested  by 
the  monuments  seem  to  set  aside  our  foregoing  reasonings 
based  on  the  lists  alone,  some  notice  of  the  monuments,  both 
for  this  and  for  the  following  dynasties,  may  be  expected 
by  the  reader,  and  shall  be  given. 

As  regards  the  reign  of  Amosis,  the  founder  of  Dyn. 
XVIII,  his  22nd  year  is  found  marked  in  the  quarries  of 
Masarah,  nearly  opposite  to  Memphis ; and  in  an  inscription 
in  the  tomb  of  an  officer  of  the  same  name,  Aahmes  Pen- 
suben,  at  El  Kab,  which  has  been  illustrated  by  Mr.  Birch 
and  M.  De  Rouge,  a number  of  battles  or  campaigns  are 
mentioned  as  having  occurred  during  the  war  with  the  Shep- 
herds between  the  accession:  of  Amosis  and  his  sixth  year, 
when  Avaris  had  already  been  taken.  The  owner  of  the 
tomb  alluded  to  was  born  according  to  his  own  account  of 
himself  under  the  king  Raskcnnen ; on  the  accession  of 
Amosis  he  “ was  still  a child,”  that  is,  under  age  ; neverthe- 
less he  went  with  him  to  the  war  against  Avaris  (Hawar), 
seemingly  in  his  first  year.  The  place  was  not  taken,  and 
the  campaign  having  necessarily  ended  at  least  four  months 
before  the  end  of  the  Egyptian  year,  which  about  B.c.  1748 
was  at  November  4,  the  king  went  to  Memphis,  and  was 
there  crowned . So  that,  although  Avaris  was  still  unre- 
duced, the  kingdom  of  Memphis,  which  had  existed  through- 
out under  native  princes  vassals  to  the  Shepherds,  was  now  al- 
ready united  to  the  kingdom  of  Upper  Egypt.  And  from  this 
coronation  it  was,  no  doubt,  that  the  author  of  the  Chronicle 
would  make  his  Dyn.  XVIII,  expressly  named  by  him 
Memphite , commence,  just  as  he  had  made  the  preceding 
Dyn.  XXVII  of  the  Shepherds  and  their  184  years  of 
sovereignty  commence  not  from  their  first  settlement  in  the 
Delta,  but  from  their  reduction  of  Memphis,  irrespectively 
of  the  kingdom  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  continued  indepen- 
dent until  long  afterwards.  Considering  the  season  at  which 
the  new  year  then  was,  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  was 
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selected  for  the  day  of  the  coronation  in  preference  to  the 
anniversary  of  the  king’s  actual  and  first  accession  in  Upper 
Egypt.  After  this  a second,  a third,  and  a fourth  battle  or 
campaign  before  Avaris  are  mentioned,  the  last  ending  in  a 
repulse;  but  the  Jifth  mention  of  hostilities  ends  with  the 
capture  of  Avaris  ; and  the  sixth  is  connected  with  the  siege 
of  another  place,  Scharhana,  supposed  to  be  beyond  the 
Syrian  frontier,  and  it  is  expressly  fixed  to  the  sixth  year  of 
the  king.  After  having  conquered  the  Shepherds,  the  in- 
scription continues,  the  king  made  a campaign  in  Chent- 
nefer,  (that  is,  in  the  more  distant  parts  of  Nubia,  near  the 
gold  region,)  and  there  also  he  was  victorious.  “ So  he  was 
master  both  in  the  south  and  in  the  north.”  After  all  this 
there  are  still  mentioned  two  later  expeditions  into  Nubia 
under  the  same  king  Amosis,  the  latter  of  them  occasioned 
by  a revolt,  and  another  under  his  successor  Amenoph  I., 
when  Aahmes,  who  relates  his  own  exploits,  was  now  a 
general.  His  life  of  service  is  said  to  have  continued  even 
to  the  [beginning  of  the]  reign  of  Thothmes  III.,  which  by 
the  lists  would  imply  a space  of  (25.4m.  + 13  -f  20.7m.  + 21. 9m. 
+ 1 = ) 82  years,  so  that  if  he  were  only  16  years  old  when 
he  first  accompanied  Amosis  to  wrar,  he  would  seem  by  the 
lists  to  have  been  at  least  98  at  his  death.  But  to  return  to 
Amosis : His  queen  (or  one  at  least,  and  the  principal  of 

his  queens,  if  there  were  two)  named  Aahmes  Nofriari  was 
honoured  and  worshipped  even  to  the  end  of  the  dynasty  in 
an  extraordinary  way,  and  above  her  husband.  She  appears 
on  many  monuments  both  with  him,  and  after  his  death  with 
his  successor,  with  the  titles  “ Royal  Daughter,  Royal 
Wife,  and  Royal  Mother,”  wearing  sometimes  the  double 
crown  or  pshent,  and  painted  not  yellow  (the  conventional 
colour  for  Egyptian  women),  nor  red  or  chocolate-coloured 
like  Egyptian  and  Nubian  men,  but  coal-black,  which  is  a 
clear  sign  of  the  Ethiopian  connection  of  this  dynasty.  For 
one  or  two  of  the  Sevekhoteps  and  Neferhoteps,  kings  whom 
we  have  placed  chiefly  in  Nubia  and  have  referred  to  Dyn. 
XIY  of  Africanus  (XVI  of  the  original  Manetho),  have 
been  found  painted  black  in  the  same  manner.  One  of  these 
may  be  seen  on  a granite  altar  in  the  museum  at  Leyden. 
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It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the  Ethiopian  con- 
nection, and  in  part  origin,  of  Dyn.  XVIII  throws  light  on 
a passage  in  the  book  of  Numbers  (xii.  1),  where  it  is 
mentioned  that  Moses  had  once  “ married  an  Ethiopian 
woman;”  for  such  a circumstance  becomes  very  intelligible 
if  he  were  bred  up  as  the  adopted  son  of  “ Pharaoh’s 
daughter,”  when  the  queen-mother  was  herself  an  Ethiopian, 
and  naturally  had  other  ladies  from  Ethiopia  about  her.  A 
Jewish  fable  in  Josephus  makes  Moses  go  himself  into  Ethi- 
opia with  the  command  of  an  army ; and  thus  far  there  is 
nothing  to  dispute  against,  since  we  know  that  in  his  earlier 
life  also  he  “ was  mighty  both  in  words  and  in  deeds;”  and 
the  southernmost  parts  of  Ethiopia  were  still  unconquered,  or 
they  might  rebel.  But  when  it  is  added  that  as  he  was  in  the 
enemy’s  country  the  king’s  daughter  fell  in  love  with  him, 
and  purchased  his  hand  by  betraying  her  father’s  capital  to 
the  Egyptians,  such  an  account  of  his  Ethiopian  marriage 
falls  to  the  ground  before  the  much  more  probable  and  na- 
tural explanation  which  is  hinted  by  contemporary  Egyp- 
tian monuments. 

Amosis  and  the  black  queen  Aahmes  Nofriari  are  uni- 
formly followed  not  only  on  particular  contemporary  monu- 
ments, but  in  the  monumental  lists  of  Thebes  and  Abydos,  by 
Amenoph  I.,  who  was  certainly  the  son  of  Amosis,  but  can- 
not be  shown  to  have  been  succeeded  by  any  son  of  his  own. 
Between  Amosis  and  Amenoph  on  the  monuments  there  is 
no  trace  of  the  name  “ Chebron,”  nor  of  any  other  interven- 
ing king.  But  after  Amenoph  there  is  a king,  Thothtnes  I., 
the  chief  element  of  whose  throne-name  “ Chepr  ” may  pos- 
sibly be  the  source  of  the  name  Chebron ,”  and  who  must 

be  identified  with  the  Chebron  of  Manetho,  unless  Manetho 
be  supposed  first  to  have  interpolated  before  Amenoph  I.  a 
king  purely  fictitious,  and  then  to  have  suppressed  after  him 
a real  king  by  way  of  compensation,  which  is  not  probable. 
Of  Thothmes  I.  the  monuments  record  a campaign  in  Meso- 
potamia in  his  second  year,  and  they  give  the  name  of  his 
queen  “ Aahmes ,”  who  seems  to  be  the  same  with  a sister  of 
Amenoph  1.  named  Amon-merit  and  Aahmes.  Amon-merit 
may  perhaps  be  the  source  of  the  M eppis,  daughter  of  fla\- 
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pavuiOrjs,  head  of  the  dynasty,  and  wife  of  Xsv£<f>fjf)s  (Chem- 
br-es  for  Chebr-os  or  Chebr-o«),  in  the  passage  cited  above 
from  Artapanus.  And  in  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle  Xevsfipoiv 
(Chembron  for  Chebron)  is  named  as  the  king  under  whom 
Moses  was  brought  up.  We  may  conjecture  then  that 
Thothmes  I.,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  Manetho,  Chebron,  married 
the  daughter  of  Amosis,  the  sister  consequently  of  Amenoph 
I.,  named  after  her  mother  Aahmes,  and  that  he  reigned 
after  Amenoph  I.  by  her  right,  not  by  his  own  ; yet  that  he 
was  a collateral  of  the  family  of  Amosis,  and  so  her  cousin, 
the  name  ts  Thoth  ” in  composition  appearing  first  with  him, 
while  the  termination  “ mes ,”  equivalent  to  the  Greek  7 £vtjs, 
and  the  Latin  genitus , is  characteristic  of  the  whole  lineage 
of  Amosis,  properly  written  Aahmes  (Luni-genitus).  And 
if  so,  and  if  either  he  himself  or  his  chief  wife  and  queen, 
the  daughter  of  Amosis,  were  older  than  her  brother  Ame- 
noph L»  this  might  perhaps  account  for  his  name  having  got 
before  that  of  Amenoph  1.  in  some  genealogical  list  which 
Manetho  followed.  Leaving  then  the  reigns , apart  from  the 
names,  to  stand  for  the  present  in  the  order  of  Manetho’s  list, 
but  transposing  the  two  names  of  Chebron  or  Thothmes  I. 
and  Amenoph  I.,  as  the  monuments  require,  so  that  Ame- 
noph succeeds  Amosis  and  reigns  13  years,  and  Thothmes  I., 
succeeding  Amenoph,  reigns  20  years  and  7 months,  we 
shall  have  seemingly  in  all  (25.4ra.  + 13  -f  20.7m.  = ) 58  years 
and  1 1 months  from  the  actual  Theban  accession  of  Amosis 
to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Thothmes  I; 

After  Thothmes  I.  and  his  queen  Aahmes,  w’ho  is  styled 
" Royal  Wife,  Divine  Spouse,  Lady  of  Both  Countries,  and 
Great  Royal  Sister,”  and  who  appears  also  as  regent,  and 
seems  to  have  survived  her  husband,  we  find  on  contemporary 
monuments  a queen , whose  original  name  was  Hatasu , but 
who  reigned  by  the  names  Chnum-t-amen  and  Ra-ma-ka. 
At  the  beginning  of  her  reign  she  is  represented  as  being 
yet  quite  a young  woman,  and  has  a consort,  Thothmes  II., 
Ra-aa-en-cheperUy  whom  some  call  her  brother,  and  who  may 
really  have  been  a cousin.  He  is  inserted  in  the  later  monu- 
mental lists  of  Abydos,  the  Ramesseum,  and  Medinet  Habou, 
Hatasu  being  omitted ; while  in  Manetho’s  lists  on  the  other 
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hand  Thothmes  II.  is  omitted,  and  a queen,  not  identifiable 
however  in  name  with  Hatasu,  but  named  **  Amesses,” 
appears  in  the  place  where  either  Hatasu  or  her  consort 
might  be  expected.  Associated  with  Hatasu,  besides  Thoth- 
mes II.,  there  appears  also  later  on  contemporary  monuments 
(from  which  he  has  afterwards  effaced  her  name  to  redupli- 
cate his  own)  her  younger  brother,  or  half-brother,  Thothmes 
III.,  who  is  found  both  on  separate  monuments  of  his  own, 
and  in  the  later  monumental  lists,  and  in  Manetho’s  written 
lists.  The  16th  year  of  Hatasu  or  Ramaka,  having  her 
brother  Thothmes  III.  then  associated  with  her,  but  taking 
precedence  of  him , is  marked  on  a stele  at  Wadi-Magara;  and 
the  Karnak  inscription  illustrated  by  Mr.  Birch,  connecting 
the  5th  campaign  of  Thothmes  III.  with  his  29th  year,  and 
his  10th  campaign  with  his  35th,  shows  that  his  first  cam- 
paign was  not  later  than  his  25th  year,  nor,  probably,  earlier 
than  his  23rd,  and  so  justifies  the  inference  that  the  21  years 
and  9 months  which  precede  his  place  in  Manetho’s  lists 
really  represent  that  portion  of  his  monumental  reign  which 
preceded  his  first  campaign.  For  Manetho  in  Josephus 
gives  to  his  queen  “ Amesses  ” described  as  “ sister  ” to  the 
king  preceding  her,  that  is  to  Amenoph  I.,  a reign  of  21 
years  and  9 months  [or  21  and  1“.  according  to  the  reading 
of  Theophilus],  and  to  Thothmes  III.,  who  follows  her 
under  the  name  of  Miphres,  a reign  of  12  years  and  9 months. 
If  these  two  reigns  were  thrown  together  on  the  supposition 
that  Thothmes  III.,  when  he  came  to  reign  alone,  antedated 
his  accession,  and  reckoned  his  years  from  the  death  of  his 
father  Thothmes  I.,  they  would  give  us  for  the  whole  monu- 
mental reign  of  Thothmes  III.  a space  of  34  years  and  6 
months  [or  33  and  10m].  But  the  Karnak  inscription  marks 
a sixteenth  campaign  of  this  king,  which  cannot  have  been 
earlier  than  his  41st  year,  and  probably  was  not  so  early: 
and  in  another  inscription,  as  it  is  said,  even  his  47th  has 
been  found ; so  as  to  justify  the  inference  that,  besides  the  21 
• years  and  9 months  preceding  his  first  campaign,  13  other 
years,  following  the  12  years  and  9 months  allowed  him  by 
Manetho,  have  been  cut  off  from  the  end  of  his  reign, 
which  really  from  first  to  last  covered  a space  of  47  years 
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and  6 months  [or  46  and  10  months].  This  being  so,  the 
next  question  is  where  to  find  in  the  lists  the  13  years 
Tvanted  ? Have  they  been  simply  reckoned  by  Manetho  to 
the  next  reign,  so  as  still  to  stand  in  their  true  chronological 
places?  or  have  they  been  transposed  to  some  other  place 
not  their  own  ? For  the  first  supposition  the  monuments,  as 
will  appear  below,  leave  no  room.  But  if  we  cast  our  eyes 
upwards  above  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III.,  we  sec  just  that 
number  of  13  years  which  we  want  joined  with  a name 
which  the  monuments  have  forced  us  to  eject  or  transpose 
from  the  place  where  it  stands,  so  as  by  this  very  fact  to 
suggest  a suspicion  that  the  years  are  to  be  transposed  too, 
and  perhaps  separately.  This  suspicion  becomes  certainty 
when  we  consider  the  details  already  referred  to  of  the  life 
of  Aalimes  Pensuben,  who  having  entered  upon  service  while 
yet  only  a lad  in  the  first  year  of  Amosis,  is  recorded  to 
have  been  still  living,  and  seemingly  still  serving,  under 
Thothmes  III.,  that  is  at  least  during  the  year  of  his  first 
campaign  dated  by  himself,  we  suppose,  as  his  23rd.  But 
82  years  of  service,  which  would  thus  be  given  to  Aahmes 
if  all  the  reigns  named  by  him  are  to  be  computed  according 
to  the  lists,  are  so  improbable,  as  of  themselves  to  make  one 
doubt  whether  the  lists  are  really  to  be  so  applied.  And 
when  we  have  proof  from  other  sources  that  13  years  have 
been  suppressed,  in  the  lists  a little  lower  down,  and  trans- 
ferred to  some  other  place  than  their  own,  it  is  clear  that  the 
unchronological  addition,  the  place  of  which  it  would  have 
been  our  business  to  detect,  has  shown  itself  here  of  its  own 
accord,  and  needs  not  to  be  searched  for  elsewhere.  Even 
when  the  13  years  given  in  the  lists  to  Chebron  have  been 
transposed,  so  as  to  make  the  requisite  addition  to  the  reign 
of  Thothmes  III.,  bringing  it  up  from  the  12  years  and  9 
months  of  the  lists  to  25  years  and  9 months,  Aahmes  Pen- 
suben  will  still  be  scarcely  less  than  85  years  old,  and  will 
have  seen  at  least  69  years  of  service,  if  he  served  both  in 
the  first  campaign  of  Amosis  and  in  the  first  campaign  of 
Thothmes  III.  his  fourth  successor.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Aahmes  Pensuben,  though  he  mentions  serving  the  queen 
Ra  ma-ka  (i.  e.  Hatasu),  and  nursing  her  daughter  (who 
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seems  to  have  died  young),  adds  this  separately,  while  the 
series  named  before  in  connection  with  his  military  service  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  monumental  lists : “ I served,”  he 
says,  “the  king  Ra-neb-peh  (Ainosis);  I served  the  king  /?a- 
ser-ka  (Amenoph  I.) ; I served  the  king  Ra-aa-cheper-ka 
(Thothmes  I.);  I served  also  the  king  Ra-aa-en-cheper 
(Thothmes II.),”  with  other  matter  between  each  name;  and 
then  in  the  next  column,  “ I served  also  the  queen  Ra-ma-ka 
(Hatasu);  I nursed  her  daughter  the  princess  Ra-nofreon 
deceased;”  . . . and  lastly  is  mentioned  his  still  living  and 
serving  “the  king  Ra-men-clieper  ” (Thothmes  III.). 

We  infer  then  that  the  20  years  and  7 months  given  in 
the  lists  of  Manetho  to  Amenoph  I.  really  cover  the  two 
reigns  of  that  king  and  his  brother-in-law  Thothmes  I. ; and 
that  of  the  joint  sum  of  the  two  reigns  Amenoph  probably 
had  13  years  (since  Manetho  must  have  had  some  reason  for 
cutting  off  13  years,  rather  than  12  or  14,  from  the  reign  of 
Thothmes  III.),  and  Thothmes  I.  or  Chebron  may  have 
reigned  the  remaining  7 years  and  7 months. 

Lastly,  we  may  suppose  that  the  “ Amesses  ” of  Manetho, 
being  the  daughter  of  Amosis,  sister  of  Amenoph  I.,  wife  of 
Thothmes  I.  and  mother  of  Hatasu,  having  been  left  a widow, 
with  her  children  all  as  yet  quite  young,  continued  to  govern 
for  them  as  regent,  either  till  her  death,  or  till  the  marriage 
of  her  daughter  with  Thothmes  II.  So  the  21  years  and  9 
months  in  Manetho’s  lists  may  be  a consolidation  of  the  two 
female  regencies  of  Aahrnes  and  Hatasu,  mother  and  daughter, 
into  one,  the  name  of  Aahmes  prevailing  because  she  was 
originally  the  heiress,  and  the  title  of  her  daughter  (to  say 
nothing  of  her  daughter’s  consort)  was  derived  from  her. 

After  the  death  of  Thothmes  III.  the  monuments  require 
us  to  allow  with  Manetho  at  least  25  years  and  10  months  and 

9 years  and  8 months  (making  in  all  35  years  and  6 months) 
to  the  two  reigns  of  Amenoph  II.  (called  in  the  lists  of 
Manetho  Misphra-muthosis)  and  Thothmes  IV.  respectively. 
But  the  following  reign,  that  of  Amenoph  III.,  the  monu- 
ments force  us  to  extend  beyond  the  length  of  30  years  and 

10  months  given  for  it  by  5 full  years,  as  its  36th  current 
year  has  been  found  marked.  What  may  have  been  the 
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purpose  of  Manetho  in  suppressing  and  transferring  elsewhere 
the  last  years  of  a legitimate  reign  either  in  this  case,  or  in 
the  similar  case  of  Thothmes  III.,  is  hard  to  determine. 
One  may  suspect  that  it  was  done  in  order  to  obscure  the 
true  sequence  of  history  at  two  points  of  time  connected  with 
great  national  calamity  and  reproach. 

After  Amenoph  III.  two  successors  at  least,  Amon- 
anchut,  with  his  4th  year  marked,  and  the  sun-worshipping 
king  Khouen  or  Quashan  (with  a local  “ king  of  Thebes  ” 
named  Ai  in  his  suite)  are  interposed  by  the  monuments 
before  they  give  us  Horus,  the  next  name  to  Amenoph  III. 
in  Manetho’s  lists.  The  time  of  the  sun-worshippers, 
reckoned  seemingly  as  15  full  years  from  Thoth  1 to  Thoth  1, 
exclusively  of  such  odd  months  as  no  doubt  also  belonged  to 
them,  having  been  suppressed  by  Manetho  and  prefixed  to 
Dyn.  XIX,  must  be  restored  so  as  to  come  in  after  the  death 
of  Amenoph  III.,  if,  as  is  said  to  be  the  case,  the  reign  of  the 
sun-worshipper  preceded  that  of  Amon-anchut  The  reign 
of  this  latter,  omitted  in  all  the  lists,  is  no  doubt  reckoned 
by  them  to  Horus,  from  whose  36  years  and  5 months  the  5 
years  added  by  the  monuments  to  his  father  Amenoph  III. 
will  have  to  be  subtracted. 

After  Horus,  except  one  name,  and  that  illegible,  thought 
by  M.  Mariette  to  be  the  Rathotis  of  the  lists,  the  monu- 
ments give  us  nothing  till  the  time  of  the  king  commonly 
known  as  Rameses  I.,  grandfather  of  Raineses  the  Great. 
His  monumental  name  “ Ramessow,  or  Armessow,”  is  pro- 
bably the  source  of  the  “ Armesses”  or  “ Armais”  of  the  lists. 
His  successor  Seti  I.  must  be  the  Rameses  of  the  lists  on  the 
same  principle  by  which  Thothmes  I.  has  been  identified 
above  with  Chebron.  For  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Ma- 
netho omitted  entirely  such  a king  as  Seti  I.,  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  for  his  victories  and  for  his  monumental  re- 
cords, to  substitute,  in  the  very  place  belonging  to  him,  a 
merely  fictitious  and  supernumerary  Rameses  unknown  to 
the  monuments.  But  as  Manetho  in  a fable  which  blends  Seti 
II.  and  Rameses  III.  together  with  Seti  I.  and  Rameses 
the  Great  all  into  one  person  says  of  Seti  II.  that  “ he  was 
also  named  Rameses”  (Xedtos  6 kcu  fP apea-cnjs'),  so  here  in  his 
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lists  he  goes  further,  and  names  Seti  I.  simply  “ Ramesses,” 
omitting  his  more  proper  name  Sethos.  It  is  indeed  possible 
that  the  name  Rameses  was  applicable  to  all  the  kings  de- 
scendants of  Ramessou-Armesses  or  Rameses  I.,  whether 
they  took  it  in  their  cartouches  or  not.  The  title  Mi-amon 
also,  afterwards  a distinctive  surname  of  Rameses  II.,  was 
taken  occasionally  by  the  father;  and  many  circumstances 
combined  to  blend  the  reigns,  the  names,  and  even  the  per- 
sons of  the  two  kings,  father  and  son,  into  one.  Still  it 
is  certainly  strange  that  Manetho  should  here  omit  the  name 
Sethos  altogether  and  name  only  Rameses,  while  Diodorus 
and  other  later  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  omit  the  name 
Rameses,  and  merge  Rameses  the  Great  himself  in  his  father 
under  the  name  “ Sesoosis,”  which  is  only  a variation  of 
Sethos  or  Sethosis,  meant  by  them  to  represent  “ Sesostris.” 

Rameses  II.  (the  Great)  who  should  have  been  Rameses 
III.  if  his  father  were  truly  named  Rameses,  follows  next, 
with  the  innumerable  and  magnificent  monuments  of  his 
long  reign.  What  is  strange — stranger  even  than  Manetho’s 
omission  of  the  name  of  his  father  — is  that  this  great  king, 
with  his  reign  of  over  66  years,  has  dropped  out  from 
one  of  the  lists,  the  list  of  Africanus ; or  at  least  from  that 
copy  of  the  list  of  Africanus  which  Syncellus  transcribed ; 
for  in  the  list  of  Eusebius,  also  copied,  though  unfaithfully, 
from  Africanus,  he  is  found.  The  name  of  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor on  the  monuments,  Merienphtha,  being  identified  with 
the  Amenophis  of  the  lists,  concludes  the  dynasty. 

On  a general  review  we  shall  now  be  able  perhaps  to  dis- 
tinguish on  what  grounds  the  Chronicle  reckoned  to  this 
Dyn.  XVIII  fourteen  generations,  while  the  monumental 
lists  of  Thebes  and  Abydos  give  a series  of  thirteen  legitimate 
kings;  and  the  written  lists  of  Manetho  and  his  epitomists 
count  sixteen  or  seventeen  names,  while  the  actual  reigns 
of  all  kinds,  if  thrown  together,  seem  to  have  been  not  fewer 
than  twenty-two. 

(Generation  I.,  reign  i.)  Aahmes , Ra-neb-peh , and  his  Not. 
black  queen,  Aahmes  Nofriari.  In  his  1st  Theban  year  he  ^29,B 
warred  against  Avaris,  but  did  not  take  it.  it  the  same  V;  i.w- 
year,  when  the  season  for  war  was  over  (in  the  summer  of 
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B.C.  1747),  he  was  crowned  at  Memphis.  In  his  5th,  seem- 
ingly, he  took  A vans  and  expelled  the  Shepherds.  In  his 
6th,  he  seems  to  have  been  still  occupied  with  the  remains 
of  the  war  with  the  Shepherds,  but  no  longer  within  the 
frontiers  of  Egypt.  After  his  6 th  year,  he  was  free  to  turn 
his  arms  southwards,  and  was  victorious  in  further  Ethiopia, 
as  he  had  been  in  the  Delta  and  on  the  Syrian  frontier.  In 
his  22nd  year  he  quarried  stone  at  Toura  for  the  temples  of 
Plitha  at  Memphis  and  of  Ammon  at  Thebes.  This  is  his 
latest  date  as  yet  found. 

As  his  Memphite  accession,  and  with  it  the  commence- 
ment of  Dyn.  XVIII  is  put  by  the  Chronicle  at  Thoth  1, 
= Nov.  4th  of  the  anticipated  and  uncorrected  Julian  year 
B.C.  1748,  and  as  so  put  is  no  doubt  antedated  (unless,  in- 
deed, the  coronation  was  deferred  for  five  months  or  more 
after  the  campaign,  and  then  celebrated  on  the  very  day  of 
the  new  year),  it  follows  that  the  actual  coronation  and 
accession  of  Amosis  at  Memphis  must  have  been  in  B.c. 
1747,  some  short  time  after  the  season  for  war  was  over,  and 
when  the  water  season  was  approaching  or  had  commenced. 
So  if  we  calculate  that  it  was  probably  not  much  more  than 
five  months,  nor  much  less  than  three,  before  the  end  of  the 
Egyptian  year,  and  take  four  months  as  a mean,  we  may 
assume  that  the  coronation  was  on  or  about  July  2,  B.C. 
1747,  and  that  the  actual  Theban  accession  of  Amosis  had 
been  one  year,  more  or  less,  but  necessarily,  and  at  the  least, 
eight  months  earlier.  As  for  the  25  years  and  4 months 
given  him  by  Manetho,  Manetho’a  own  method  requires 
that  they  should  date  from  some  actual  accession,  whether 
Theban  or  Memphite ; and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
date,  in  fact,  historically  and  chronologically  from  his  first 
actual  accession  at  Thebes,  while  the  later  Memphite  accession 
(technically  antedated  from  Thoth  1 preceding)  is  certainly 
the  epoch  of  the  Chronicle.  Manetho,  no  doubt,  presents 
the  542  years  of  his  Dynasties  XVIII  and  XIX  as  parallel 
to  the  same  542  years  of  the  same  dynasties  in  the  Chro- 
nicle, and  as  consequently  coinciding  for  their  commence- 
ment in  Thoth  1=  Nov.  4,  B.c.  1748.  But  he  himself  is 
at  no  pains  to  make  this  parallelism  more  than  apparent. 
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having  in  his  series  above  the  head  of  Dyn.  XVIII  three 
years  (in  our  patched  reconstruction  two  years  and  ten 
months)  thrown  up  from  times  far  below,  so  that  the  first 
year  of  Dyn.  XVIII  and  all  the  rest  are  really  depressed 
by  three  places  below  the  points  of  coincidence  required  for 
them  as  they  are  paralleled  with  the  years  of  Dynasties 
XVIII  and  XIX  of  the  Chronicle.  Nor  is  this  enough, 
but  Manetho  adds  to  these  two  inconsistent  reckonings  a 
third  equally  inconsistent  with  them  both,  when  he  says 
expressly  that  the  25  years  and  4 months  of  Amosis  are  all 
to  be  reckoned  to  him  from  “ after  the  expulsion  ” of  the 
Shepherds,  i.e.  from  after  the  capture  of  Avaris,  which  we 
now  know  from  the  monuments  to  have  been  in  his  fifth 
year,  and  certainly  not  on  Thoth  1,  in  B.c.  1748,  nor  on 
Thoth  1 at  all.  But  without  considering  that  apparent 
chronology  of  Manetho  which  is  freely  disregarded  by  him- 
self, having  put  the  Memphite  accession  of  Amosis  at 
1$,  b.c.  174$,  and  the  Theban  a year  earlier*  we  have  only 
24  years  and  4 months  to  reckon  to  his  actual  reign,  as  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  Dyn.  XVIII  of  the  Chronicle, 
or  25  full  years  to  his  technical  reign  as  antedated  from 
Thoth  1 =r  Nov.  4 in  the  autumn  preceding.  Thus  the 
Memphite  reign,  as  antedated  b^  the  Chr^ni^le,  differs  from 
the  actual  Theban  reign  of  Manethcfby  4\BWnd>Ks,  which  hav- 
ing been  depressed  by  Manetho  so  as  to  begin  within  Dyn. 
XVIII  of  the  Chronicle,  and  having  been  by  us  ejected, 
will  leave  a void  below  at  some  point  or  other,  where  Ma- 
netho must  have  suppressed  fb«»-^mWfch«  really  belonging 
to  the  dynasty.  We  reckon,  then,  4moW{hs  of  the  reign  of 
Amosis  as  already  past  at  the  commencement  of  Dynasty 
XVIII ; and  then  the  remaining  2 A full  years  common  to 
Manetho  and  the  Chronicle  will  begin,  according  to  the 
chronology  of  the  Chronicle,  from  Thoth  1 = Nov.  4,  B.  c. 
1748,  and  will  end  Oct.  29,  b.c.  1723. 

(Generation  II.  reign  ii.)  Amenliotep  /.,  Ra-sor-ka.  His 
queen  is  named  Aah-hotep,  though  some  think  Aah-hotep 
was  a wife  of  Amosis.  The  1st  year  only  of  Amenoph  I. 
has  been  found.  If  he  reigned  13  years,  his  actual  reign 
would  be  coincident,  or  very  nearly,  with  his  reign  as 


13.  Oct.  59, 
B.  c.  1723.  to 
Oct.  2ft,  b.  c. 
1710. 
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technically  reckoned  from  Thoth  1 = Oct.  29,  b.  c.  1723,  to 
Thoth  l = Oct.  25,  B.c.  1710,  when  Moses  would  be  in  his 
25th  year. 

7.  Oct.  »,  (Generation  II.  reign  iii.)  Thothmes  Ra-aa-cheper-ka, 

1703. a4’ B consorf  and  probably  cousin  of  Aahmes  Merit-amon , sister  of 
Amenoph  I.  and  daughter  of  Amosis,  the  Amesses  of  Ma- 
netho,  who  seems  to  have  reigned  on  after  the  death  of  her 
husband  till  her  daughter  Hatusu  was  of  age  and  married. 
She,  if  any  one,  of  the  princesses  known  to  us  from  the 
monuments,  should  be  that  " daughter  of  Pharaoh  ” who 
took  up  Moses  from  the  water,  and  educated  him  as  her  own 
son.  Probably  what  is  asserted  of  her  is  true,  that  she  had 
no  other  son  really  her  own.  If  her  consort  Thothmes  I. 
(whose  2nd  year  only  has  been  found  on  the  monuments) 
reigned  in  all  7 years  and  7 months,  his  7 years,  as  techni- 
cally reckoned,  would  lie  between  Oct,  26,  b.c.  1710,  and 
Oct.  24,  b.c.  1703,  his  death  being  7 months  later,  May  22, 
b.c.  1702.  At  this  time  Moses  was  32  years  of  age;  and 
since  he  declined  to  become  the  son  of  Pharaoh’s  daughter, 
and  “ preferred  the  reproach  of  Christ  to  the  riches  and 
pleasures  of  Egypt,”  we  may  infer  that  they  were  once 
within  his  reach,  and  that  it  would  have  suited  the  policy  as 
well  as  inclination  of  his  adoptive  mother  to  marry  her 
daughter  Ilatasu,  as  soon  as  she  was  of  age,  to  him  rather 
than  to  some  collateral,  who  might  use  the  rank  of  king- 
consort  only  for  the  aggrandisement  of  his  own  branch.  After 
the  death  of  Thothmes  I.  one  may  suppose  it  was,  and  during 
the  regency  of  Amesses,  included  probably  under  the  next 
reign  of  Manetho,  that  Moses  had  the  fullest  opportunity  of 
showing  himself  “mighty  both  in  words  and  in  deeds,” 
and  worthy  of  that  rank  to  which  the  queen-mother  would 
have  raised  him.  And  after  he  had  declined  to  become,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  “ the  son  of  Pharaoh’s  daughter,  he  was 
married  so  as  to  be  free  to  acknowledge  his  true  kindred, 
and  yet  to  such  a wife  as  showed  a connection  with  the 
court.  And  his  position,  even  after  the  marriage  of  the 
princess  Hatasu,  under  her  consort  Thothmes  II.  was  still 
such,  that  he  thought  the  Hebrews,  his  brethren,  “ would 
understand  how  that  by  his  arm  God  would  deliver  them,” 
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so  soon  as  he  stood  up  in  their  behalf  and  showed  himself 
ready  to  represent  them.  “ But  they  understood  not.” 

(Generation  in,  reign  of  Manetho  iv,  not  in  the  monu-  22.  From 

• Oct  24  u cf 

mental  lists.)  Under  the  name  Amesses  (Aahmes  of  the  1703,  to’oiu 

' ^18  h.C  1G81. 

monuments)  Manetho  seems  to  have  included  both  the 
regency  of  Aahmes,  and  the  longer  reign  of  her  daughter 
J/atasu,  named  as  queen  Chnum-t-amen,  Ra-ma  ha , which 
again  includes  that  of  her  consort  Thothmes  //.,  Ra-aa-en - 
chejier  (reign  iv  of  the  monumental  lists,  omitted  by  Ma- 
netho). Hatasu  seems  to  have  reigned  not  only  as  regent 
and  guardian  of  Thothmes  III.  (probably  only  her  half- 
brother),  but  also  by  her  mother’s  right  and  her  own.  How 
long  precisely  her  mother  Amesses  wras  regent,  and  whether 
Hatasu  with  Thothmes  II.  reigned  from  her  mother’s  death, 
or  rather  from  the  time  of  her  own  marriage,  while  Amesses 
w'as  still  living,  is  uncertain.  Only  it  would  seem  that  the 
regency  of  Amesses  can  scarcely  have  lasted  more  than  six 
years,  whether  it  be  covered  by  the  7 years  and  7 months  of 
Thothmes  I.,  or  by  the  21  years  and  9 months  of  the 
Amesses  of  the  lists.  For  the  2nd  year  of  Thothmes  I. 
and  the  16th  year  of  Hatasu  have  been  found.  And  so, 
even  if  Hatasu  reigned  only  16  years  current  in  all,  which  is 
the  minimum  possible,  there  would  be  but  6 years  current 
preceding  them  at  the  head  of  Manctho’s  21  years  and  9 
months  for  the  regency  of  her  mother.  The  whole  joint 
reign  as  reckoned  technically  would  have  22  years,  from 
Oct.  24  B.c.  1703  to  Oct.  18  b.c.  1681,  and  would  leave  a 
fraction  of  4 months  over  ending  Feb.  15  b.c.  1680.  With- 
in this  space  the  marriage  and  the  joint  accession  of  Hatasu 
and  her  consort  Thothmes  II.  cannot  well  be  placed  later 
than  Thotli  l = Oct.  22,  b.c.  1697.  In  the  3rd  year  after 
this  it  was,  in  b.c.  1694,  that  the  king,  who  should  be 
Thothmes  II.  the  consort  of  Hatasu,  “ sought  to  slay  Moses,” 
and  Moses  fled  from  Egypt  It  seems  to  be  hinted  by  what 
was  said  to  Moses  nearly  40  years  later,  upon  the  death  of 
Thothmes  III.,  viz.  that  “ all  the  men  ” in  the  plural,  who 
had  sought  his  life,  were  then  dead,  that  Thothmes  III., 
though  no  doubt  only  a boy,  was  already  on  the  throne  in 
b.c.  1694,  that  is,  in  the  9th  year  after  the  death  ol  his 
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father,  when  there  were  only  13  years  more  and  some 
months  of  the  actual  reign  of  his  sister  Hatasu  still  to  come. 
So  this  date  would  be  in  her  3rd  year,  if  she  reigned  only 
the  16  years  current  which  are  required  by  the  inscription 
of  her  16th,  and  which  in  that  case  may  have  begun  from 
Oct  20,  B.C.  1697,  after  her  mother’s  actual  regency  had 
lasted  5 years  and  5 months,  reckoned  technically  as  6 years, 
from  the  death  of  Thothmes  I.  But  the  reign  of  Hatasu 
may  very  possibly  have  had  more  than  this  length  of  15 
years  and  4 months ; and  she  may  have  associated  her  half- 
brother  Thothmes  III.  with  herself  from  the  first ; or  even 
it  may  be  that  the  regency  during  her  own  minority  was  ad- 
ministered by  the  queen-mother  Amesses  in  their  joint 
names.  But  these  points  are  at  present  only  matters  of  con- 
jecture. Thus  much  however  appears,  that  the  consort  of 
Hatasu,  Thothmes  II.,  was  still  living  in  B.C.  1694  when 
Moses  fled  from  Egypt  (since  there  was  then  a Pharaoh  who 
sought  to  slay  him);  and  consequently  it  is  not  open  to 
suppose  that  it  was  only  upon  his  death  that  she  strengthened 
herself  by  associating  in  the  throne  her  half-brother  Thoth- 
mes III.,  not  yet  old  enough  to  be  any  cause  of  jealousy. 
bT\?u3'  (Generation  ill,  reign  of  Manetho  v,  of  the  monumental 
£t.Vr.  l*lst8  V.)  Thothmes  III.,  Ra-men-clieper  (who  in  some  of 
d o?  lcSi  the  numerous  variants  of  his  name  has  the  title  Mi\j-pK]-ra). 
He  appears  with  his  sister  the  queen  Hatasu  or  Ra-ma-ka, 
but  as  subordinate  to  her,  at  Wadi  Magara  in  an  inscrip- 
tion of  her  16th  year.  His  own  second  year  as  reigning  alone 
is  marked  at  Assouan ; but  generally  his  years  are  antedated 
from  the  death  of  his  father ; and  so  liis  5th  campaign  is 
connected  in  the  great  inscription  from  Karnak  with  his  29th 
year,  his  6th  with  his  30th,  and  his  10th  with  his  35th  year. 
His  16th  campaign  is  named,  though  its  date  is  wanting.  In 
his  42nd  year  he  erected  a sitting  statue  still  preserved  to 
“ his  brother”  (that  is,  the  consort  of  his  sister,  and  probably 
his  cousin),  Thothmes  II. ; and  elsewhere  even  his  47th  year 
is  said  to  be  found.  His  conquests  extended  as  far  as  “Rinc- 
* veh ” and  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  j^and  the  list  of  the  tributes 

paid  to  him  from  conquered  countries  has  been  in  part  pre- 
served by  sculptures  on  his  additions  to  the  great  temple  of 
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Karnak.  Under  him  the  oppression  of  the  Hebrews  reached 
its  highest  point;  and  from  his  death  it  is  that  the  narrative 
of  the  Exodus  begins.  But  if  the  death  of  his  father  Thothmes 
I.  be  conjecturally  fixed  to  May  22,  b.c.  1702,  when  he  was  a 
boy  perhaps  5 years  old,  his  own  death,  if  placed  47  years 
and  6 months  later,  will  be  at  Nov.  11,  b.c.  1655,  5 months 
or  thereabouts  before  the  Exodus.  But  if  in  point  of  fact 
the  Theban  accession  of  Amosis  should  have  been  somewhat 
earlier  than  we  have  estimated,  or  if  the  variant  given  by 
Theophilus  of  Antioch  of  21  years  and  1 month  instead  of  9 
months  for  the  reign  of  Amesses  should  be  more  than  a 
mere  error,  the  death  of  Thothmes  would  be  proportionably 
earlier,  though  by  another  and  separate  line  of  reasoning  it 
may  be  concluded  that  it  did  not  precede  the  Exodus  by  so 
much  as  a full  year.  The  reign  would  be  reckoned  techni- 
cally by  the  Chronicle  at  48  years  from  Oct.  24,  B.c.  1703, 
to  Oct.  12,  b.c.  1655. 

(Generation  iv,  reign  of  Manetho  vi,  of  the  monumental 
lists  vi.)  Amenhntep  II.,  Ra-aa-cheperu,  son  of  Thothmes  5*  Bc- 
III.  If  his  actual  accession  be  rightly  put  at  Nov.  11,  b.c. 

1655,  then  as  technically  antedated  his  reign  would  be 
reckoned  from  Oct.  12  preceding  in  the  same  year,  and  the 
Exodus  would  seem  to  be  later  in  his  first  year  by  one  month 
than  it  was  in  truth.  His  3rd  year  only  is  marked,  in  a 
temple  founded  by  him  at  Amada  in  Nubia. 

(Generation  v,  reign  of  Manetho  vii,  and  of  the  monu-  to.  on.  ». 
mental  lists  vii.)  Thothmes  IV.,  Ra-men-ckeperu,  son  of  ort.  a,  b.c. 
Amenoph  II.  His  4th  year  is  marked  at  Sarabeit  el  Kha- 
deem,  and  his  7th  on  the  great  obelisk  of  Thothmes  III. 
now  standing  at  St.  John  Lateran’s  at  Rome ; it  is  men- 
tioned also  that  this  same  obelisk  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  workmen  35  years,  from  the  death  of  Thothmes  III.  to 
some  date  not  given  in  the  reign  of  Thothmes  IV.  But 
according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  lists  (which  this  inscription 
justifies)  Amenoph  II.  should  reign  25  years  and  10  months 
from  Nov.  1 1,  b.  c.  1655,  to  Aug.  31,  b.  c.  1629  ; and  Thoth- 
mes IV.  9 years  and  8 months  from  Aug.  31,  b.c.  1629, 
to  May  1,  B.C.  1619.  The  two  reigns  make  together  only 
35  years  and  6 months.  So  the  inscription  on  the  obelisk 
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would  eeem  to  have  been  dated  within  6 months  before  the 
death  of  Thothmes  IV.  But  in  technical  reckoning 
Amenoph  II.  will  have  25  years  from  Oct,  12,  b.c.  1655, 
to  Oct.  5,  B.c.  1630;  and  Thothmes  IV.  will  have  10  years 
from  Oct.  5,  B.c.  1630,  to  Oct.  3,  b.c.  1620;  leaving  7 
months  to  be  reckoned  to  his  successor. 

(Generation  vi,  reign  of  Manetho  viii,  of  the  monumental 
lists  viii.)  Amen-hotep  III.,  Ra-neb-ma,  son  of  Thothmes  IV. 
by  a queen,  Maut  em  shoi , whom  some  suppose  to  have  been 
of  Asiatic  origin ; and  they  would  account  from  hence  for  a 
certain  peculiarity  of  features  which  appears  in  Amenoph 
III.  and  his  successors  down  to  Horns  inclusively.  That 
Taia,  the  queen  of  Amenoph  himself,  was  of  Asiatic  origin 
is  less  doubtful,  as  she  appears  with  him  on  a scarabams  of 
his  11  th  year  worshipping  the  sun’s  disk,  a devotion  not  in- 
digenous in  Egypt ; and  she  is  specially  honoured  on  the 
monuments  of  the  sun-worshippers  who  after  the  death  of 
Amenoph  ruled  Egypt;  so  that  one  may  collect  that  they  were 
Egyptians  only  by  half-blood,  if  at  all,  and  that  it  was 
through  Taia  that  they  claimed  the  crown.  That  some  un- 
popularity attached  to  his  memory  afterwards  (unless  indeed 
Egypt  was  violently  over-run,  as  Manetho  says  it  was,  by 
foreign  enemies),  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact,  that  his 
tomb  has  been  most  carefully  defaced  ; and  that  his  temple- 
palace,  to  the  approaches  of  which  the  colossus  called 
Memnon  and  its  fellow  belonged,  has  been  completely  de- 
stroyed. Ilis  36th  year  being  marked  on  the  monuments,  we 
must  suppose  him  to  have  reigned  35  years  and  10  months  at 
least,  instead  of  the  30  and  10  months  of  the  lists;  and  his 
reign  may  be  placed  conjecturally  between  May  1,  b.  c. 
1619,  and  Feb.  20,  b.c.  1583,  6 years  after  the  death  of 
Joshua.  But  in  technical  reckoning  he  will  have  36  years, 
reaching  from  Oct.  3,  b.  c.  1620,  to  Sept.  24,  b.  C.  1584,  and 
he  will  leave  5 months  to  be  reckoned  to  his  successor. 

(Generation  vn,  not  in  Manetho,  nor  in  the  monumen- 
tal lists.)  Amon-anchut,  Ra-neb-cheperu , said  to  have  been  a 
son  of  Amenoph  III.  who  certainly  reigned  before  Horns;  and 
as  he  is  omitted  by  Manetho,  while  Horus  another  son  of 
Amenoph  III.,  with  a long  reign,  is  made  to  follow  imme- 
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diately  after  his  father,  we  may  infer  that  the  years  of  Amon- 
anchut  (whose  4th  current  year  is  found)  are  included  within 
the  reign  of  Horns  in  the  lists.  The  fact,  however,  that  the 
foreign  dependencies  of  Egypt  and  their  tributes  continued 
unchanged  during  his  reign  looks  rather  as  if  he  came  before 
the  sun- worshippers.  • 

(Generation  vii,  not  in  Manetho,  nor  in  the  raonumen-  ic.  scrt.21, 
tal  lists.)  The  sun-worshipping  king  Quash-an  \_Ra\  athin,  s«*pt.  io,  i.c. 
whether  he  followed,  or  as  is  more  commonly  thought  pre- 
ceded Amon-anchut,  certainly  had  a reign  of  some  length, 
as  the  sculptured  tombs  at  Tel-el-Amarna  attest ; and  not 
only  his  6th  and  8th  year  but  his  12th  is  said  to  have  been 
found.  Lepsius  asserts  that  he  also  was  a son  of  Amcnoph 

III.  ; and,  if  so,  no  doubt  his  mother  was  Taia,  whose  pecu- 
liar worship  of  the  sun’s  disk  he  undertook  to  establish  in 
Egypt,  while  he  defaced  the  effigies  of  the  god  Ammon  and 
the  names  in  which  Ammon  entered  into  composition.  It  is 
said  that  he  had  himself  taken  at  first  the  names  “ Amenhotep 

IV. ,  Ra-nefer-cliepcru ,”  and  that  afterwards  he  defaced  his 
own  scutcheons,  and  cut  in  over  one  of  them  a new  name, 
viz.,  Chouen-Atin  or  Chorun-Atin-ra.  But  if  we  take  the 
narrative  of  Manetho  only  for  our  guide  (and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  under  his  impious  Ilierosolymite  Shepherds  the 
sun-worshippers  who  ruled  Egypt  after  Amcnoph  III.  are 
meant),  we  shall  rather  conjecture  that  Quashan  was  an 
Asiatic  of  the  same  country  and  religion  and  kindred  with 
Taia,  than  that  he  was  her  son  by  Amcnoph  III.  (though  it  is 
true  that  he  honours  Amcnoph  III.,  and  cvenThothmes  IV., 
on  his  monuments  as  well  as  Taia).  And  if  he  were  also  the 
son  of  an  Egyptian  princess,  or  had  married  a daughter  of 
Amenoph  III.  and  Taia,  he  may  have  set  up  a claim  to  the 
throne  of  Egypt  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  and  may 
have  enforced  it  by  a successful  invasion.  Manetho  himself 
suggests  the  idea  that  the  invaders  had  a party  in  Egypt 
with  which  they  were  not  unconnected  by  blood.  Other  in- 
dications, besides  those  that  have  been  already  mentioned, 
look  the  same  way.  A local  king  of  Thebes  named  Ai , with 
the  throne  name  Ra-cluper-cheperu-iri-ma , whose  tomb  has 
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been  most  completely  defaced  at  some  time  after  his  death, 
appears  in  the  suite  of  Quashan  as  his  subordinate ; and 
while  the  other  foreign  dependencies  of  Egypt  and  their  tri- 
butes remain  in  his  time  unaltered,  Mesopotamia , as  it  is  said, 
is  not  named  in  the  list  as  a tributary  country,  but  Egypt 
itself  is.  If  we  take  instead  of  13  years  given  iu  Manetho’s 
narrative  to  the  impious  Asiatics  the  15  full  years  reckoned 
from  Thoth  1 to  Thoth  1,  prefixed  by  him  to  the  head  of  his 
Dyn.  XIX,  and  reinsert  them  in  their  proper  place,  so  as  to 
follow  after  the  death  of  Amenoph  III.  (unless  Amon-anchut 
can  be  shown  to  come  first),  it  will  be  necessary  either  to  destroy 
of  ourselves  that  character  of  full  years  which  Manetho  ha3 
given  them,  or  to  add  to  them  such  odd  months  as  are  wanting 
to  fill  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Amenoph  III.,  Feb. 
20,  b.C.  1583,  and  Thoth  1,  that  is,  Sept.  24,  next  following. 
Thus  we  shall  have  to  add  7 months,  3 months  more  than 
the  compensation  we  wanted  to  find  room  for ; this  excess 
showing  perhaps  that  the  Theban  reign  of  Amosis  began 
really  not  4 but  7 months  earlier  than  Nov.  4,  B.  c.  1748,  or 
else  giving  us  a fraction  of  3 months  overrunning  (as  was 
to  be  expected)  the  end  of  the  dynasty,  and  covered  in  the 
Chronicle  by  the  first  year  of  Dyn.  XIX  as  technically  an- 
tedated. For  convenience  sake  we  shall  proceed  as  if  the 
latter  were  the  case.  Thus  the  actual  reign  of  the  sun- 
worshippers,  having  15  full  years  and  7 months,  will  begin 
from  Feb.  20,  b.  c.  1583  (nearly  6 years  after  the  death  of 
Joshua),  and  will  end  nearly  with  the  Egyptian  year  at  Sept. 
20,  b.c.  1568  (in  the  4th  year  after  the  commencement  of 
OthniePs  judgeship).  But  in  technical  reckoning  they  will 
have  16  years,  from  Sept.  24,  b.  c.  1584,  to  Sept.  20,  b.c. 
1568.  It  is  plainly  unlikely  that  the  actual  reign  of  the 
sun-worshipping  king,  suppressed  by  Manetho,  should  have 
lasted  just  15  years  to  a day,  and  doubly  so  that  it  should 
have  begun  and  ended  with  the  Egyptian  year;  just  as  it 
was  unlikely  that  the  apparent  parallelism  of  the  sum  of 
Manetho’s  actual  reigns  for  his  Dynasties  XVIII  and  XIX 
with  that  of  XVII 1 and  XIX  of  the  Chronicle  should  be 
true  and  chronological.  But  there  is  no  great  improbability 
in  supposing  an  actual  reign,  like  that  of  Ilorus,  following 
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after  times  of  servitude  or  usurpation,  to  have  been  dated 
from  the  new  year. 

the  place  for  noticing  another  method  which  i 
have  been  pursued.  If,  for  instance,  after  showing 
Manetho’s  two  Dynasties  XVIII  and  XIX  of  actual  reigns 
could  not  well  lie  concurrently  with  Dynasties  XVIII  and 
XIX  of  the  Chronicle  between  Thoth  1,  B.c.  1748,  and 
Thotli  1,  b.c.  1206, — and  further  that  the  actual  reign  of 
Amosis  was  probably  reckoned  by  Manetho  from  an  earlier 
and  the  technical  reign  of  the  same  king  by  the  Chronicle 
from  a later  accession,  we  had  abstained  from  attempting  to 
estimate  the  precise  number  of  months  by  which  his  corona- 
tion at  Memphis  was  later  than  Thoth  1 in  b.c,  1748,  and 
had  drawn  out  the  chronology  of  the  dynasty  at  first  ten- 
tatively upon  Manetho’s  own  suggestion,  as  if  its  years 
were  coincident  with  those  of  the  Chronicle,  though  that 
might  in  fact  be  untrue,  reckoning  upon  this  principle  wre 
should  have  made  the  reign  of  Amenoph  III.  end  not  at 
Feb.  20,  b.c.  1583,  but  4 months  later,  that  is  at  June  20 
in  the  same  year.  We  should  then  have  had  to  place  the  15 
years  prefixed  b}r  Manetho  to  his  Dyn.  XIX ; and  as  these 
in  his  series  are  full  years  coincident  with  as  many  of  the 
Chronicle,  running  from  Thotli  1 to  Thoth  1,  they  could 
not  have  joined  on  to  the  preceding  reigns  at  June  20  in 
b.c.  1583,  but  would  have  required  3 months  to  be  prefixed 
to  them ; and  this  done,  they  would  be  technically  antedated 
from  Thoth  1 preceding  the  death  of  Amenoph,  and  would 
count  for  the  Chronicle  as  16  full  years.  Again,  after  the 
end  of  the  15  full  years,  i.  e.  after  Thoth  l = Sept.  23,  b.c. 
1568,  instead  of  reaching  only  to  the  accession  of  Horns, 
calculated  upwards  from  the  end  of  the  dynasty,  viz.,  from 
Thoth  l=Aug.  9,  b.c.  1400  (for  from  Aug.  9,  B.c.  1400, 
168  years  and  3 months  take  us  up  to  June  20,  B.c.  1568), 
we  should  have  overrun  his  accession  by  3 months.  To 
avoid  this  we  must  either  have  displaced  and  thrust  down 
everything  below  to  the  extent  of  3 months,  while  we  kept 
all  above  unchanged,  or  we  must  have  made  a second  addi- 
tion to  the  15  full  years  of  the  sun-worshippers  by  suffixing 
to  them  9 more  odd  months.  Thus  only  could  they  both 
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retain  their  original  character  of  full  years  lying  between 
Thoth  1 and  Thoth  1,  and  also  coalesce  with  the  179 
years  and  9 months  of  the  dynasty  above,  and  the  168  years 
and  3 months  below,  without  unequally  disturbing  the  rela- 
tive position  of  any  years  or  months  on  either  side.  But  the 
result  of  the  whole  process  (besides  that  the  sun-worshippers 
instead  of  15  years  would  have  16,  which  is  not  improbable) 
would  be  this,  that  we  should  have  for  the  whole  dynasty 
not  348  but  349  years,  lying  still  with  the  same  impro- 
bability as  before  between  Thoth  1 and  Thoth  1,  but  also 
(which  is  an  impossibility)  lying  chronologically  within 
Thoth  1 = Nov.  4,  B.c.  1748,  and  Thoth  1 = Aug.  9,  B.c. 
1400.  Those  two  fractions  then  which  we  have  supposed  to 
be  inserted  in  the  middle  at  Manetho’s  own  suggestion,  would 
force  out  each  of  them  a fraction  equal  to  itself  one  at  either 
end ; and  we  should  have  3 months  forced  up  and  projecting 
above  the  chronological  head  of  the  dynasty,  and  9 months 
forced  down  and  overrunning  below  its  chronological  end. 
The  consequence  would  be  that  all  the  dates  above  Thoth  1 
==  Sept.  24  in  B.c.  1583  would  be  one  Egyptian  month  later 
than  we  have  now  fixed  them ; the  death  of  Thothmes  III., 
for  instance,  would  be  at  Dec.  11,  instead  of  Nov.  11  in  b.c. 
1565,  only  4 months  perhaps  instead  of  5 before  the  Exodus 
(though  an  interval  of  5 months  was  not  at  all  too  much), 
but  all  dates  below  the  accession  of  Horns  (which  would  be 
nt  March  19,  b.c.  1567)  wrould  be  9 months  lower  than  we 
shall  have  to  place  them  according  to  our  own  calculation  of 
the  probable  date  of  the  coronation  of  Amosis  at  Memphis. 
But  it  is  time  to  return  from  this  digression.^ 

3i.  sppt.  2o,  (Generation  vn,  reign  of  Manetho  ix,  and  of  the  monu- 

n.c.  1 .'>08.  to  x . 7 ° . . 

sej>t.  12,  b.c.  mental  lists  ix.)  llar-em - hebi,  Meri-amoJi,  Ra-tseserchcpcru3 
Sotep-en-ra , son  of  Amenoph  III.  The  remains  of  his  pylon 
at  Karnak  described  by  M.  Prisse  are  important  as  proving 
that  his  actual  reign  was  later  both  than  that  of  the  sun- 
worshipping king  Quashan,  and  than  that  of  Amon-anchut, 
blocks  from  buildings  erected  by  them  with  their  sculptures 
and  cartouches  turned  inwards  having  been  used  as  materials 
in  its  walls.  In  like  manner  the  fact  that  the  sun-w’orshipper 
Quashan  has  appropriated  in  some  cases  the  cartouches  of 
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Amenoph  III.  demonstrates  him  to  have  been  later  than  that 
king.  Amon-anchut  being  omitted  by  Manetho  and  also  by 
the  monumental  lists,  and  Ilorus  being  made  to  follow  im- 
mediately after  his  father  Amenoph  III.,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  36  years  and  5 months  given  to  Ilorus  in 
the  lists  are  antedated  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  reign  of 
Amon-anchut,  if  Amon-anchut  was  his  immediate  pre- 
decessor, whether  it  had  only  the  4 years  current  required 
by  the  date  found  or  any  longer  continuance.  That  his  no- 
minal reign  in  the  lists  includes  also  the  15  years  and  7 
months  of  the  sun-worshippers  and  the  last  5 years  cutoff  from 
the  life  of  Amenoph  III.,  is  an  idea  in  itself  by  no  means  inad- 
missible. It  is  certainly  presented  by  Manetho  as  doing  so, 
and  the  monuments  oppose  no  difficulty,  as  no  date  beyond 
his  9th  year  has  been  found ; and  even  after  deducting  (5  + 
16  + 4 = ) 25  years,  there  would  still  remain  10  years  and  5 
months  for  his  actual  reign.  But  whatever  may  be  the  truth 
historically,  since  Manetho’s  lists  give  no  more  years  than 
the  precise  number  required  for  the  chronology  of  the 
dynasty,  we  cannot  afford  to  suppress  any  years  of  the  lists, 
but  must  reckon  them  all  as  chronological  until  they  are 
actually  displaced  by  others  recorded  on  the  monuments  but 
omitted  by  Manetho,  and  requiring  to  be  reinserted.  So  the 
5 years  cut  off  from  Amenoph  III.,  having  been  discovered 
by  help  of  the  monuments,  necessarily  displace  5 years  from 
some  place  or  other  in  the  lists ; and  at  no  place  can  the 
compensating  suppression  be  made  with  more  probability 
than  at  the  end  of  the  nominal  reign  of  Horus.  But  this 
reign  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  antedated  so  as  to  include  at 
its  head  the  last  5 years  of  the  life  of  Amenoph  III.  (together 
with  the  16  following  years  reckoned  technically  to  the  sun- 
worshippers)  until  we  have  at  first  ascertained  the  existence 
of  a suppression  of  15  years  and  7 months  elsewhere.  Mean- 
time the  idea  that  the  nominal  reign  of  Horus  may  really  in- 
clude in  part  at  least  the  time  of  the  sun-worshippers  (whom 
Amon-anchut  may  possibly  have  preceded)  is  favoured  by 
a recent  discovery  in  the  Serapeum  at  Memphis;  an  Apis- 
tomb,  connected  by  an  inscription  with  the  name  of  Horus, 
having  been  found,  in  which,  instead  of  the  usual  mummy 
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12.  Sept.  12, 
n.c.  1537,  to 
Sept.  9,  u c. 
1525. 


9.  Sept.  9, 
U.C.  1 525,  to 
Sept.  7,  n.c. 
1516. 


12.  Sept.  7, 
n.c.  IMG,  to 
Sept.  4,  n.c. 
1591. 


in  a sarcophagus,  only  some  burnt  bones  of  a bull  had  been 
deposited,  wrapped  up  together  in  muslin.  The  chamber 
besides  showed  signs  of  haste,  secresy,  and  poverty  accom- 
panying the  burial.  And  the  adjoining  tomb  of  the  preced- 
ing Apis  seemed  to  have  been  purposely  destroyed ; so  that 
there  may  possibly  be  here  some  confirmation  of  Manetho’s 
story  that  the  impious  “Hierosolymites  ” not  only  forced  the 
priests  of  Apis  themselves  to  slay  or  sacrifice  him,  but  after- 
wards roasted  and  ate  him.  But  to  leave  these  questions  : — 
If  we  cut  off  from  the  reign  of  Ilorus  the  5 years  which 
have  been  restored  to  his  father  above,  it  will  then  have  31 
years  and  5 months,  including  at  their  head  probably  5 years 
actually  belonging  either  to  Amon-anchut  or  to  the  sun- 
worshippers  ; and  these  31  years  and  5 months,  beginning  at 
Sept.  23,  b.c.  1568,  will  end  Feb.  9,  B.c.  1536.  But  in 
technical  reckoning  the  reign  will  have  31  years  from  Sept. 
23,  B.c.  1568,  to  Sept.  12,  b.c.  1537. 

For  the  interval  between  Ilorus  and  Ramessou,  or  Ra- 
meses  I.,  the  Armesses  or  Armais,  probably,  of  the  lists,  an 
interval,  according  to  the  same  lists,  of  49  years  and  9 
months,  the  monuments  have  hitherto  afforded  nothing  but 
a single  name  of  one  king,  and  that  illegible,  found  ^by 
M.  Mariette  in  the  Serapeum  at  Memphis.  But  according 
to  Manetho’s  lists  there  should  be  four  reigns,  as  follows : — 

(Generation  vm,  reign  of  Manetho  x,  not  in  the  monu- 
mental lists.)  Achetichres , daughter  (i.  e.  of  Ilorus),  12  years 
1 month,  as  if  from  Feb.  9,  b.c.  1536,  to  March  8,  b.c.  1524. 
In  technical  reckoning  12  years,  from  Sept.  12,  b.c.  1537, 
to  Sept.  9,  b.c.  1525. 

(Generation  vm,  reign  of  Manetho  xi,  not  in  the  monu- 
mental lists.)  Rathotis , her  brother,  9 years;  as  if  from 
March  8,  b.c.  1524,  to  March  6,  b.c.  1516;  or  in  technical 
reckoning  9 years,  from  Sept.  9,  b.c.  1525,  to  Sept.  7,  b.c. 
1516.  (Perhaps  the  king  whose  name  has  been  found  in 
the  Serapeum.) 

(Generation  ix,  reign  of  Manetho  xii,  not  in  the  monu- 
mental lists.)  Achencheres  /.,  12  years  5 months,  as  if  from 
March  5,  b.c.  1515,  to  Aug.  1,  b.c.  1503;  or  technically, 
12  years  from  Sept.  7,  b.c.  1516,  to  Sept.  4,  b.c.  1504. 
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(Generation  ix,  reign  of  Manetho  xiii,  not  in  the  monu- 
mental lists.)  Achencheres  II.,  12  years  3 months,  as'if  from 
Aug.  1,  B.  c.  1503,  to  Oct.  31,  b.c.  1491;  or  technically 
13  years,  from  Sept  4,  b.c.  1504,  to  Sept.  1,  B.c.  1491. 

(Generation  x,  reign  of  Manetho  xiv,  of  the  monu- 
mental lists  x.)  Ramessou,  Ra-men-peh,  commonly  called  Ra- 
mescs  I.  His  mother’s  name  is  said  to  be  Tii,  which  some 
have  read  Titi,  and  sought  to  identify  with  Rathotis  of  the 
lists.  Again,  she  is  identified  with  the  wife  of  Ai,  the  local 
king  of  Thebes,  and  vassal  of  Quashan.  She  is  also  said 
by  some  to  have  been  the  daughter,  and  it  is  considerately 
added  “ the  youngest  daughter,”  of  Amenoph  III.  Thus 
Rameses  I.  is  made  to  be  grandson  of  Amenoph  III.,  the 
grandfather  having  had  a reign  of  at  least  35  years  and  10 
months,  and  the  grandson  succeeding  to  the  throne  (16  -f 
31.5,n+  12.1m-f  9 -f  12.5m+  12.3m=)  93  years  and  2 months 
after  his  death.  The  lists  and  notices  of  Mauetho,  on  the 
contrary,  interpose  at  least  three  generations,  of  ilorus, 
Rathotis,  and  Achencheres  (for  the  two  kings  named 
Achencheres,  even  if  two  persons,  are  not  likely  to  be  two 
distinct  generations)  between  Amenoph  III.  and  Rameses  I. 
His  name  we  have  identified  in  the  lists  of  Manetho  with 
Armesses  or  Armais,  which,  like  Ramessou  itself,  Rampses, 
and  Rapsakes,  is  only  a Greek  variant  for  Rameses.  His 
2nd  year  has  been  found ; and  if  he  reigned  the  4 years  and 
1 month  given  him  in  the  lists,  they  will  reach  from  Oct.  31, 
B.c.  1491,  to  Nov.  29,  B.c.  1487.  In  technical  reckoning 
he  will  have  4 years,  beginning  from  Sept.  1,  B.c.  1491, 
and  reaching  to  Aug.  31,  B.C.  1487. 

(Generation  xi,  reign  of  Manetho  xv,  of  the  monumental 
lists  xi.)  Seti  /.,  Mi-amon , or  Mcrien-amou,  Merienphtha  ; 
Ra-en-ma.  He  “ defeated  the  Shasou  (i.  e.  Shepherds) 
even  to  the  wretched  land  of  Kaniina and,  accompanied 
by  his  son,  he  extended  his  conquests  to  Mesopotamia.  He 
founded  the  palace-temple  of  Gourneh,  and  the  great  hall  at 
Karnak,  which  were  both  finished  by  his  son.  His  1st  year 
only  is  found  marked,  at  Speos  Artemidos  in  the  Ilepta- 
nomis.  He  seems  to  be  often  confounded  with  his  son, 
the  glory  of  conquest  and  the  name  Mi-amon  being  com- 


13.  Sept.  4. 
B.c.  1504,  to 
Sept.  I,  B.c. 
14'Jl . 


4.  Sept.  I, 
B.c.  1 4f#  I , to 
Aug.  31,  B.c. 
1437. 


1.  A tig.  31, 
B.c.  I4M7,  to 
Aug.  30,  B.C. 
UbO. 
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mon  to  them  both.  And  perhaps  his  son  was  associated 
with  him  almost  from  the  beginning.  The  single  year  and 
four  months  given  him  in  the  lists  under  the  name  of  Ha- 
rnesses, as  if  he  were  the  'I.eOuis  6 teal  'Pafieaeryjs  of  Manetho’s 
fabling  narrative,  will  reach  from  Nov.  29,  B.  C.  1487,  to 
March  28,  b.c.  1485  (or  technically  from  Aug.  31,  b.  c. 
1487,  to  Aug.  30,  b.c.  I486),  and  this  one  year  may  be  the 
time  that  he  reigned  alone  ; for  it  is  difficult  to  think  that 
his  whole  reign  was  really  so  short.  His  tomb  alone,  which 
is  most  gorgeous,  and  wrorthy  of  a long  reign  like  that  of  his 
son,  is  a strong  sign  to  the  contrary. 

m.  auimo.  (Generations  xn  and  Xill,  reign  of  Manetho  xvi,  of  the 

Aug.  1 4,  b.c.  monumental  lists  xii.)  Rameses  II.  Mi-anion , Ra-tseser-ma. 

J / * * 

with  and  without  the  adjunct  So-tep~en-ra,  which  gave  occa- 
sion to  Rosellini  to  divide  him  into  two  kings,  whom  he 
calls  Rameses  II.  and  Rameses  III.  The  62nd  of  Rameses 
II.  has  been  found  on  his  monuments,  which  are  extremely 
numerous,  and  of  great  magnificence.  On  them  his  con- 
quests both  in  inner  Africa  and  in  Asia  are  represented  with 
much  detail.  The  colossus  of  “ Sesostris  ” seen  by  Hero- 
dotus at  Memphis,  and  the  stelce  at  the  river  Lycus  (El 
Kab),  in  Phoenicia,  both  still  visible,  bear  his  names.  (The 
colossus  has  both  the  ordinary  throne-name  and  the  vari- 
ant.) It  is  Rameses  II.  who  is  often  called  the  Great. 

A date  on  some  fragments  of  a calendar  from  Elephantine, 
now  in  the  Louvre,  found  mixed  with  other  fragments  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Thothmes  III.,  but  by  the  style  of  sculp- 
ture belonging  rather  to  the  age  of  Rameses  II.,  at  least  in 
the  opinion  of  M.  Brugsch,  gives  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius 
so  as  to  indicate  according  to  M.  Biot  for  the  latitude  of 
Elephantine  the  year  b.c.  1444.  Now  this  year  cannot  pos- 
sibly belong  to  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III. ; but  it  ought  to 
be  the  43rd  year  of  Rameses  II.,  whose  66  years  and  2 
months  seem  to  lie  between  March  28,  b.c.  1485,  and  May 
11,  b.c.  1419.  In  technical  reckoning  he  would  have  66 
years,  from  Aug.  30,  B.C.  148.6,. to  Ayg.  14,  B.c,  1420.  His 
oid«9t  son  Scha-em  Dja m viceroy4*^  ftlcmphis, 
being  known  to  have  died  before  his  father,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  thirteenth  of  his  numerous  sons,  Merienphtha, 
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the  only  one  of  them  all  who  reigned  after  him,  and  the  reign 
itself  amounting  in  length  to  two  full  life-generations,  one 
may  suppose  that  the  author  of  the  Chronicle  would  reckon 
this  as  a double  generation,  the  sons  who  died  before  their 
father  being  in  strictness  his  Generation  xm  ; though  it 
would  come  to  the  same  thing  if  Thothmes  II.  and  Ilatasu 
above  w’ere  reckoned  as  Generation  in,  Thothmes  III., 
though  brother  to  Hatasu,  being  counted  separately  for 
Generation  iv.  So  the  fourteen  generations  of  the  Chronicle 
would  be  identical  with  the  thirteen  names  of  kings  which 
appear  in  the  monumental  lists. 

lug.  H, 
18*20,  to 
9,  B.C. 

sons  of  Rameses  II.  His  4th  year  has  been  found.  His  19 
years  and  6 months  should  lie  between  May  11,  b.c.  1419, 
and  Nov.  7,  B.c.  1400,  so  ending  3 months  after  Aug.  9, 
then  the  end  of  the  Egyptian  year.  But  as  technically 
reckoned  by  the  author  of  the  Chronicle  Meri-en-phtha 
would  have  20  years  from  Aug.  14,  b.c.  1420,  to  Aug.  9, 
b.c.  1400,  and  the  overrunning  fraction  of  3 months  would 
be  included  within  the  first  year  (technically  antedated)  of 
the  following  dynasty. 

But  the  xvi  reigns  of  Manetho,  at  the  ordinary  average 
of  24|  years,  should  give  39$  years  for  the  dynasty;  and 
even  consolidated  as  the  Chronicle  consolidates  them  into 
xiv  of  its  generations , they  should  give  343  years.  So  then 
the  348  years  of  the  Chronicle  are  justified  rather  than  333, 
which  is  the  apparent  sum  of  Manetho. 

The  Diospolite  Dynasties  XIX  and  XX  of  Manetho’s  D^n.  ^xix. 
lists,  with  vii  kings  in  194  years,  (15  of  his  apparent  sum  ate*.  iwyr*. 
of  209  having  been  restored  to  Dyn.  XVIII,)  and  xii  kings  $ucne ‘c° 
in  135  years  respectively,  if  thrown  together  make  a sum  of ,a(Ki- 
xix  kings  in  329  years ; while  the  same  dynasties  in  the 
Chronicle,  with  v generations  in  194,  and  vm  in  228  years, 
make  a total  of  xm  generations  in  422  years. 

But  xix  Diospolite  kings  admitted  by  Manetho  himself 
to  have  existed,  (and  not  fewer  than  xxm  actual  kings  ap- 
pear at  Thebes  on  the  monuments,  before  we  come  to  the 
Tanite-Bubastite  name  Sliishonk,)  have  an  average  in  329 


(Generation  xiv,  reign  of  Manetho  xvi,  of  the  monu-  20.  t 
mental  lists  xiii.)  Meri-en-phtha , Bai-en-ra , thirteenth  of  the 
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years  of  only  17  years  and  about  4 months  each,  while  with 
the  422  years  of  the  Chronicle  they  have  22  years  each, 
which  is  still  2\  years  under  the  ordinary  average.  So  the 
chronology  of  the  Chronicle  is  implied  to  be  the  true  rather 
than  his  own  by  Manetho’s  own  lists.  And  much  more  does 
this  appear,  if  we  take  the  two  dynasties  separately.  For  the 
Chronicle  having  for  Dyn.  XIX  only  V generations  in  194 
years,  with  an  average  of  39  years  nearly  to  each  generation, 
Manetho,  making  only  one  or  at  most  two  more  actual  reigns 
than  the  Chronicle  makes  generations , has  still  an  average  of 
27 years  to  each;  while  in  his  Dyn.  XX,  twelve  reigns  in  135 
years  have  an  average  of  only  1 1 years  and  3 months  each, 
which  is  clearly  inadmissible.  For  Dyn.  XIX  the  names  of 
the  monuments  may  be  compared  with  the  v generations  of 
the  Chronicle  and  the  vii  reigns  of  Manetho  thus: — 

First,  after  Meri-en-phthah  II.,  the  last  king  of  Dyn. 
XVIII,  there  appears  (on  particular  monuments  only,  but 
not  in  the  monumental  lists), 

(Actual  reign  i.)  Ra-men-ka  Sotepenra  ; Amonmcses  llak- 
Djam. — In  an  inscription  at  Gourneh  he  is  said  to  have  been 
“ bred  by  Isis,  in  the  city  of  Khev  ( Aphroditopolis),  to  reign 
over  all  beneath  the  sun.”  Lepsius  thinks  his  name  has 
been  supplanted  at  Gourneh  by  that  of  Siphthah  (though  he 
also  is  from  the  same  city  of  Khev).  His  name,  and  the  fact 
that  he  is  suppressed  as  illegitimate,  favours  the  idea  that  he 
is  the  source  of  the  Armais  or  Danaus  of  Manetho,  whose 
8 years  seem  in  the  lists  of  Africanus  to  be  deducted  from 
the  59  given  to  Sethos  by  Manetho  according  to  Josephus, 
as  if  they  were  covered  by  the  last  reign  of  Dyn.  XVIII. 

(Actual  reign  ii.)  Khou-Ra-  Sotepenra : Siphthah- Meri- 
en-phthah  II.  His  queen  Ta-tseser  takes  precedence  of  him 
in  their  joint  tomb  ; so  perhaps  she  was  a daughter  of  Meri- 
en-phthah  I.  On  his  standard  he  has  the  title  “ Risen  in 
Khev;”  and  a dignitary  named  Bai  boasts  of  having  <e  estab- 
lished him  on  the  throne  of  his  father .”  These  two  kings 
being  suppressed,  we  come  to  the  king  who  stands  seventh 
in  the  scries  of  nine  at  Medinet  Habou,  viz. : 

(Generation  i of  the  Chronicle ; reigns  or  names  of  Ma- 
netho i and  ii,  and  of  the  monumental  lists  i ; actual  reign 
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iii.)  Seti  Mcri-en-phtha , Ra-tscser-cheperu , Mcri-amon,  son  ».  Aim.  o, 
of  Meri-en-phtha  I.,  and  grandson  of  Raineses  the  Great.  JuiVss,  b.c 
He  seems  to  have  thought  of  appropriating  the  tomb  of 
Merienphthah  II.  Siphthah  ; but  afterwards  he  made  a tomb 
for  himself.  He  should  be  the  original  of  that  “ Setho3  son  of 
Amenophis”  who  took  refuge  as  a child  when  only  five  years 
old  in  Ethiopia.  Afterwards  perhaps,  under  Siphthah,  he 
obtained  the  title  of  Prince  of  Kush ; for  a prince  Seti  ap- 
pears under  Siphthah  with  this  title,  and  with  that  of  “ Fan- 
bearer.”  The  romance  of  the  “ Two  Brothers,  ” translated 
by  M.  De  Roug6,  was  written  for  the  same  Prince  Seti. 

(Generation  n of  the  Chronicle,  name  of  Manetho  iv,  of  r,fiyr«.besin 
Medinet  Habou  viii.,  i.  e.  2d  of  the  dynasty;  actual  reign  iv.)  ST  or'cs.* t- 
Srt-necht  or  Nechtset,  and  Amon-necht ; Ra-tseser  Schatt-  25?  uc.  1341, 
Meri-amon  ; probably  son  of  Seti  II.,  and  so  the  second  gen- 
eration of  the  Chronicle;  but  apparently  consolidated  by 
Manetho  with  his  father  and  his  son  into  one  reign  under  the 
double  name  of  “ ^.eOcos,  6 kcll  'Pap£<r<rr}s.”  This  king  has  ap- 
propriated the  tomb  of  Siphthah-Merienphthah  II.  and 
Ta-tseser;  but  he  appears  together  with  Raineses  III.  (his 
son)  receiving  homage  from  an  umbrella-bearer  named 
Hora;  and  the  title  taken  by  Raineses  III.  in  the  same 
sculpture,  “ Hak  On,”  may  have  been  given  him  in  his 
father’s  lifetime. 

(Generation  in  of  the  Chronicle,  name  of  Manetho  i and  end  m 
and  ii ; of  series  at  Medinet  Habou  ninth  and  last,  i.  e.  3d  of  Kamc*c*  111. 

...  . July  n c. 

this  dynasty;  actual  reign  v.)  Ramescs  III. , Ilak- On ; 
Ra-tseser-ma , Meri-amon.  He  was  probably  son  of  the  pre-  2? JuuSfbxI 
ceding,  and  certainly  son  of  a king ; for  he  says  to  Ammon, 1321  ?) 

“ I am  established  on  the  throne  of  my  father,  as  thou  didst 

establish  Ilorus  on  the  throne  of  his  father  Osiris I 

have  not  usurped  the  place  of  another.”  ( M S.  of  Mr.  Harris , 
quoted  by  M.  Do  Rouge.)  Though  he  clearly  is  the  king 
spoken  of  in  Manetho’s  myth  as  “ having  fleets  as  well  as 
armies  and  cavalry,”  and  extending  his  conquests  towards  the 
East,  he  has  no  such  name  as  “ Sethos,”  to  say  nothing  of 
^Egyptus,  nor  any  brother  “ Armais.”  Still  less  is  he  the 
head  of  Dyn.  XIX.  So  we  must  look  for  the  source  of 
“ Armaus  ” either  in  the  Armesses  of  the  list  of  Africanus 
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preceding  the  place  in  Dyn.  XVIII  where  Seti  I.  Meria- 
mon,  or  Mi-amon,  and  his  son  Raineses  II.  Miamon,  are  mis- 
named or  dropped  out  (and  this  is  the  view  which  best  suited 
Eusebius ; and  it  may  be  true  notwithstanding  that  it  suited 
him) ; or  we  must  resolve  the  myth  into  its  separate  ele- 
ments, and  suppose  the  story  of  the  two  brothers  or  cousins  to 
belong  partly  to  Amon-meses  and  Seti  II.  at  the  head  of  Dyn. 
XIX  (though  Seti  II.  was  no  great  conqueror),  and  partly  to 
the  conqueror  Rameses  II.,  blended  with  Seti  I.  and  II.,  and 
with  Rameses  III.  From  the  paintings  in  the  palace-temple 
of  the  last  of  these  kings  at  Medinet  Ilabou,  executed 
after,  but  probably  not  long  after,  his  12th  year,  it  seems 
that  the  epoch  of  the  Sotliic  Cycle,  when  the  heliacal  rising 
of  Sirius,  July  20,  coincided  with  the  first  day  of  the  move- 
able  Thoth,  was  connected  with  his  reign.  This,  if  calcu- 
lated for  the  latitude  of  Memphis,  or  thereabouts,  would 
indicate  July  20  in  the  year  b.  c.  1322;  and  when  the 
Sothic  Cycle  is  mentioned  by  later  writers  this  is  the  year 
always  understood:  but  by  actual  observation  at  Thebes  the 
year,  according  to  M.  Biot,  would  be  B.c.  1300  [or  1302]. 
And  Herodotus  speaking  in  part  of  that  Rameses-Sesostris 
who  was  nearest  to  his  own  time,  and  who  had  the  fleet,  and  so 
was  said  to  have  crossed  into  Thrace,  puts  his  accession  “ less 
than  900  years  before  his  own  time;”  that  is,  some  time  later 
than  b.c.  1350.  So  it  seems  that  Manetho  has  done  with 
Sethos  II.  the  head  of  his  Dyn.  XIX  much  as  he  has  done 
with  Amosis,  the  head  of  his  Dyn.  XVIII,  making  of  him  a 
fabulous  personage,  with  names  and  acts  which  do  not  all  be- 
long to  any  one  king  in  that  place,  but  partly  to  Sethos  I. 
and  Rameses  II.  many  years  above,  and  partly  toRameses  III. 
many  years  below.  The  26th  year  of  Rameses  III.  has  been 
found  on  the  monuments,  the  Apis-bull  numbered  15  by  M. 
Mariette  having  died  in  that  year,  while  his  Apis  No.  9 
died  in  the  55th  year  of  Rameses  II.  Miamon.  And  sup- 
posing him  to  be  intended  by  “Rapsakes”  the  second  king  of 
Manetho’s  list,  the  (59  + 66  = ) 125  years  given  to  the  first 
two  reigns  of  the  dynasty  would  take  us  from  B.  C.  1400, 
the  head  of  Dyn.  XIX,  to  b.c.  1275  ; or,  if  8 were  deducted 
as  belonging  to  the  usurpation  of  “ Armaus  or  Danaus,”  to 
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E.  c.  1283,  so  as  to  cover  the  actual  Theban  as  well  as  the 
Memphite  coincidence  of  the  movable  new  year  with  the 
heliacal  rising  of  Sirius.  At  Medinet  Hahou  one  sees  on  the 
wall  a series  of  ten  sons  of  Rameses  III.  sculptured  with 
their  names  ; and  the  names  of  the  eldest  four  have  been  in- 
closed afterwards  in  royal  rings,  showing  that  they  reigned 
after  their  father.  This  makes  one  suspect  that  the  words 
following  the name  “ Sethos”  in  Manetho,  “after  whom 
the  eldest  of  his  sons,Rapsakes,  reigned  66  years,”  originated 
in  the  fact  that  after  the  third  legitimate  king  and  generation, 
Raineses  III.,  the  four  “ eldest  of  his  ten  sons”  (with  even  a 
fifth  perhaps,  not  one  of  the  eldest,  included)  reigned  succes- 
sively, who  all  having  the  same  family  name,  and  all  being  of 
one  and  the  same  generation,  might  be  consolidated  into  one 
reign.  Rut  the  66  years  given  to  Rapsakes  (according  to 
Josephus)  with  the  59  of  Sethos,  6 /cal  'Papscrcrr}?,  preceding 
may  be  supposed  to  cover  the  actual  reigns  over  against 
which  they  stand. 

(Generation  iv  of  the  Chronicle,  reign  or  name  of  Manetho 
iii,  actual  reign  vi.)  Rameses  I V.,  Ilik-ma-Miamou : Ra-tseser- 
ma,  Sotep-en-Amon ; the  first  of  the  ten  sons  of  Rameses  III.  at 
Medinet  Ilabou.  In  his  2nd  year  “ the  Rotennu  prostrating 
themselves  bring  their  tributes,  and  all  the  Aamu  tremble 
before  him.”  He  founded  a fortress  at  Ilammamat  to  secure 
the  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea.  A variant  of  the  name  of 
this  king,  according  to  Lepsius,  with  his  third  year  marked, 
appears  also  at  Ilammamat  (whom  we  shall  call  Rameses  IV. 
bis) ; and  connected  with  the  same  Rameses  IV.  bis  is  a high- 
priest  of  Ammon  named  Rameses  Nechtu,  son  of  Meri-//«.sY, 
Prefect  of  the  Palace  add  Director  of  Public  Works,  whose 
son  Amenhotep  appears  as  high-priest  under  Rameses  IX. 
of  Lepsius,  the  last  king,  if  Rameses  IV.  bis  is  only  a 
variant,  of  this  dynasty.  But  M.  de  Rouge  thinks  that  he 
is  a separate  king;  and  if  so,  he  must  have  reigned  next 
after  the  sons  of  Rameses  III.,  making  the  fifth  generation 
of  the  Chronicle,  and  leaving  no  room  in  the  dynasty  for  any 
other  later  reign,  unless  it  were  of  such  a kind  as  not  to 
make  a separate  generation.  But,  until  further  discoveries 
decide  the  question,  we  may  treat  Rameses  IX.  of  M.  de 
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Rouge,  i.  c.  Rameses  Mati  or  Mama  Meriamon,  Ra-hik  ma 
Sotepenamon,  as  being  only  a variant  of  Raraeses  IV.  And 
unless  this  is  so  indeed,  the  tomb  of  the  eldest  son  of 
Rameses  III.  is  hitherto  unknown. 

(Generation  iv  of  the  Chronicle,  name  v of  Manetho  ? 
actual  reign  vii.)  Rameses  V.,  Amen-ha-chopeschf  Meriamon  ; 
Ra-tseser-ma  Se-cheper-en-ra.  His  cartouches  having  been 
supplanted  by  those  of  Rameses  VI.  (second  of  the  four 
elder  sons  of  Rameses  III.)  at  Biban  Moluk,  he  must  be 
inserted  here ; and  his  name  being  the  same  with  that  of  the 
eighth  son  of  Rameses  III.,  he  may  perhaps  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  minority  of  a nephew  or  niece,  who  never 
reigned,  to  occupy  the  throne.  If  so,  the  rings  about  the 
names  of  the  eldest  four  sons  of  Rameses  III.  at  Medinet 
Habou  were  not  added  there  one  by  one,  as  each  brother 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  but  at  some  time  after  this  reign  of 
Rameses  V.,  which  was  disregarded  as  illegitimate.  It  is  cele- 
brated, however,  in  an  inscription  at  Silsilis  for  abundance 
and  good  order. 

(Generation  iv  of  the  Chronicle,  name  iii  of  Manetho, 
actual  reign  viii.)  Rameses  VI.  Amon- ha-chopeschf  Neter-hak- 
On  ; Ra-neb-ma  Miamon ; second  of  the  ten  sons  of  Rameses 
III.  at  Medinet  Habou.  He  has  left  a fine  tomb,  perhaps 
the  most  complete  of  all,  with  astronomical  paintings.  These 
exhibit  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  at  the  end  of  the  night 
of  Thoth  15,  i.  e.  15  days  later  than  in  the  palace  of  Rameses 
III.  at  Medinet  Habou.  And  this  indicates  that  60  years 
had  already  passed  from  B.c.  1322,  if  it  had  been  at  Mem- 
phis; but  from  B.c.  1300  or  1302,  more  probably,  in  fact,  as 
these  paintings  were  executed  at  Thebes.  So  towards  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  the  second  son  of  Rameses  III.  we  should  be 
already  at  the  year  1240  b.c.  Apis  No.  16  of  M.  Mariette 
died  under  Rameses  VI.,  his  preceding  Apis,  No.  15,  having 
died  under  Rameses  III. 

(Generation  iv  of  the  Chronicle,  name  of  Manetho  iii, 
actual  reign  ix.)  Rameses  VII.  At-amen(?s)  Neter-liah- On  ; 
Ra-tseser-ma  Miamon  Sotepenra  ; third  of  the  ten  sons  of 
Rameses  III.  who  appear  together  at  Medinet  Habou. 

Tue  52  years  (Generation  iv  of  the  Chronicle,  name  of  Manetho  iii, 
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actual  reign  x.)  Ramescs  VIII.  Seti-chopeschf  Miamon : <>nJ  *t  m* 

° J r J ’ death,  June 

Ra-tseser-ma  Khou-eu-Amcn ; fourth  of  the  ten  sons  of  *** “c* ,!W3- 
Rameses  III.  This  and  the  four  preceding  reigns  make  up 
together  the  fourth  of  the  five  generations  of  the  Chronicle; 
and  this  king  should  be  at  least  the  fifth  of  Manetho’s  seven, 
if  he  made  two  out  of  the  five  sons  of  liameses  III.,  or  only 
the  fourth  perhaps,  if  he  gave  only  six  distinct  reigns. 

(Generation  v of  the  Chronicle,  name  of  Manetho  vii,  7.  Juno  2C, 
actual  reign  xi  or  xii.)  Raineses  IX.  [XI.  of  Lepsius,  X.  of  Jun«  24, Vc. 
De  Iloug6]  Siphthah  Se-scha-en ■ ra  Miamon ; discovered  by 
M.  Mariette  in  the  tomb  of  his  Apis  No.  17,  on  an  open  vase 
found  in  that  tomb  inclosing  a second  similar  but  smaller 
vase,  also  open,  with  the  name  of  liameses  Scha-em  Djam 
(Raineses  IX.  of  Lepsius).  Hence,  if  the  vases  had  only 
been  found  closed  and  covered,  it  might  perhaps  have  been 
collected  that  this  Siphthah  II.  was  the  immediate  successor 
of  Scha-em  Djam,  who  might  have  died  during  the  72  days 
of  the  Apis  obsequies;  the  preceding  Apis,  No.  1G  of  M. 
Mariette,  having  died  under  Ramese3  VI.  But  after  the 
Apis  No.  17,  whose  tomb  unites  the  two  kings  Siphthah 
and  Scha-em  Djam,  the  next  following  Apis,  No.  18,  is 
buried  by  Scha-em  Djam  alone,  so  that  he  and  not  Siphthah 
must  have  been  the  successor,  or  at  least  the  survivor  ; and 
the  two,  who  may  have  been  co-regnants,  may  be  presumed 
in  any  case  to  have  constituted  together  only  one  generation, 
the  fifth  and  last  of  the  Chronicle.  The  high-priest 
Amenhotep,  who  appears  as  contemporary  of  Scha-em  Djain, 
being  son  of  another  high-priest  Ramescs  Ncchtu  occurring 
under  Raineses  IV.,  the  reign  of  Scha-em  Djam  is  already 
at  as  wide  an  interval  after  Ramescs  IV.  as  is  convenient. 

And  lastly,  while  Manctho’s  number  of  six  kings,  not  to  say 
seven,  seems  to  need  two  to  follow  after  the  sons  of  Rameses 
III.,  and  he  has  actually  two  short  reigns  at  the  end  of  his 
dynasty,  Siphthah  to  all  appearance  reigned  only  a short 
time,  and  might  readily  coalesce  with  his  successor  so  as  to 
make  only  one  generation  for  the  Chronicle,  while  his  reign 
of  5 or  7 years  is  scarcely  enough  alone  to  bring  us  on  to 
n o.  1206  from  the  death  of  the  last  survivor  of  the  sous  of 
Rameses  III.,  even  though  it  be  true  that  when  the  tomb  of 
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Ramescs  VI.  was  painting,  GO  years  had  already  elapsed  from 
B.C.  1302.  On  putting  these  considerations  together,  it  may 
seem  probable  that  after  the  sons  of  Rameses  II I.  had  reigned, 
from  b.c.  1275,  52  years  at  the  most,  to  B.C.  1223  (this 
number  results  after  the  suppression  of  the  28  years  which 
we  had  to  suppress),  Siphthah  and  Scha-em  Djam  followed, — 
Siphthah,  who  should  be  the  younger  of  the  two,  being  co- 
regnant  with  Scha-em-Djam  for  5 or  7 years,  and  Scha-em- 
Djam  surviving  for  12  years  instead  of  the  7 given  by 
Manetho.  The  five  years  which  have  certainly  dropped  out 
from  some  one  reign  or  other  in  the  list  of  Africanus,  are 
thus  conjecturally  restored  by  us  to  this  last  reign  of  the  dy- 
nasty. This  may  well  seem  more  probable  that  that  Siphthah 
alone  had  a reign  of  much  more  than  5 or  7 or  12  years,  and 
concluded  the  dynasty.  But  it  is  to  future  discoveries  alone 
that  we  must  look  for  a solution  of  the  question.  [Since  the 
above  was  written,  the  author  has  been  informed  by  Mr. 
Birch  that  a date  late  in  the  16th  year  of  Scha-em-Djam  has 
been  found  mentioned  in  a hieratic  papyrus  belonging  to 
Mdc.  D’Orbincy.] 

17.  j.mo  26.  (Generation  v of  the  Chronicle,  name  of  Manetho  vi,  actual 

faoa  '■  B'c‘  re,Sn  X1  or  Xlh)  Raineses  A’.,  Scha-em-Djam  Merer- Anion  ; 
Nefcrhaura  Sotepenra  (XI.  of  De  Rouge,  IX.  of  Lcpsius). 
“ Lepsius,”  says  M.  de  Rouge,  “ improperly  puts  under 
him  loth  the  high-priest  Amenhotep,  and  his  father  the 
high-priest  Ramcses  Nechtu,  son  of  Mcri-Zfas/,  who  was 
really  contemporary  with  Rameses  Mati,  or  Mama,  Mia- 
mon  (the  Rameses  IV.  bis  of  Lepsius,  but  Ramcses  IX.  of 
M.  de  Rouge). 

"Whatever  becomes  of  Ramcses  IX.  of  M.  de  Rouge,  the 
fifth  and  last  generation  of  the  Chronicle,  which  follows 
next  after  that  of  the  sons  of  Rameses  III.,  must  include 
the  last  two  reigns  and  names  of  Manetho.  And  having  for 
these  two  reigns  two  monumental  names  inseparably  con- 
nected together,  and  connected  also  through  the  high-priest 
Amenhotep  and  his  father  with  the  reign  of  Rameses  IV., 
the  only  question  is,  which  of  the  two,  Siphthah  or  Scha- 
em-Djam,  is  to  be  put  first?  and  how  are  the  17  years  of  Ma- 
netho’s  last  two  kings  (5  L5  dropped  out 4- 7,  making  17) 
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to  be  apportioned  between  them?  On  the  one  hand,  the 
synchronism  of  Thouoris  or  Polybus,  Manctho’s  last  name, 
and  Troy,  plainly  indicates  that  neither  the  place  of  that 
king  as  the  last  of  the  dynasty,  nor  probably  the  length  of 
his  reign,  differ  from  those  really  given  him  by  Manetho : 
on  the  other,  the  monuments  prove  that,  of  the  two  kings, 
one,  whose  reign  certainly  exceeded  the  7 years  of  Thouoris, 
no  less  certainly  survived  the  other.  For  it  appears  from  the 
discoveries  of  M.  Mariette  in  1853  not  only  that  Scha-em- 
Djam,  who  was  found  conjoined  with  Siphthah  in  one  Apis- 
tomb,  buried  another  later  Apis,  No.  18,  alone,  but  also  that 
he  erected  at  Memphis  monolith  columns  40  feet  high,  with 
immense  architraves  bearing  his  names,  works  which  6eem  to 
imply  a reign  of  some  length.  In  his  own  tomb  he  boasts  of 
his  victories,  and  a scribe  attests  that  “ all  the  peoples  of 
the  North  are  his  subjects.”  Cut  what  is  most  important  is 
this,  that  in  the  same  tomb  there  is  an  astronomical  painting 
resembling  that  of  the  tomb  of  Carneses  VI. ; and  t lie  indi- 
cations of  the  rising  of  Sothis  and  other  stars  being  the  same 
in  both,  this  proves  that  the  interval  of  time  between  the 
two  was  less  than  60  years.  For  in  those  paintings,  the 
risings  of  the  stars  being  noted  only  for  the  beginning  of 
the  morning  of  the  first,  and  the  end  of  the  night  of  the 
fifteenth  day  of  each  month,  no  change  would  be  made  (ac- 
cording to  M.  Biot’s  explanation)  till  the  difference  in  the 
risings  of  the  stars  amounted  to  15  days,  which  would  be  only 
after  an  interval  of  60  years. 

So  then  we  are  precluded  on  several  grounds  from  widen- 
ing the  interval  between  Carneses  VI.  and  Seha-em-Djara, 
or  supposing  the  latter  to  have  belonged  to  the  following 
Dynasty  XX ; and  yet,  of  the  two  kings  found  conjoined, 
Siphthah,  who  cannot  stand  last , rather  than  Scha-em-Djam, 
must  be  Thouoris  who  does  stand  last  in  Manetho’s  dynasty. 
Manetho  then,  it  would  seem,  in  this  instance  as  in  others 
was  regardless  of  true  chronology,  and  the  synchronism  con- 
nected with  the  reign  of  Thouoris,  and  probably  even  the 
name  itself,  belongs  only  to  the  apparent  chronology  of  his 
lists.  And,  this  being  understood,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
explaining  how  Thouoris  or  Siphthah,  with  his  short  reign  of 
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seven  years,  may  have  come  to  be  placed  after  another  king 
seemingly  his  successor  but  of  the  same  generation,  per- 
haps a brother,  who  survived  him,  and  had  much  the  longer 
reign  of  the  two.  It  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
two  were  colleagues  in  the  throne  during  the  whole  reign  of 
the  elder,  or  during  some  part  of  it,  and  that  the  elder,  whose 
name  would  naturally  be  put  first,  outlived  the  younger. 
But  the  last  two  reigns  of  Manetho,  having  together  (5  + 
7 = ) 12,  or  rather  17  years,  (if  we  are  right  in  restoring  to 
them  those  other  5 which  have  dropped  out,  and  which  are 
required  by  the  sum  of  his  dynasty,)  take  us  from  b.c.  1223 
to  b.  c.  1206  ; and  so  the  kings  placed  between  Raineses  VI. 
and  Scha-em-Djam  inclusively  would  not  seem  to  require  an 
interval  between  the  paintings  in  the  two  tombs  of  more  than 
60  years.  Lastly,  the  date  in  the  D’Orbiney  papyrus  en- 
able s us  to  confirm  the  conjecture  that  Scha-em-Djam 
reigned  the  whole  of  those  17  years  which  in  Manetho’s 
lists  belonged  seemingly  to  the  last  two  names ; and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  7 years  placed  last  do  not  belong  chrono- 
logically to  the  king  meant  bv  Thouoris  at  all,  but  to  the 
name  Ammenemes  preceding,  from  which  they  are  detached 
only  to  indicate  the  length  of  the  shorter  and  concurrent  reign. 
But  as  regards  the  apparent  chronology  and  the  synchronism 
of  Thouoris  (whose  reign  seems  to  begin  in  B.C.  1213)  with 
Troy,  this  synchronism,  as  asserted,  must  be  understood  to 
attach  to  the  7th  or  6th  year  preceding  the  death  of  Scha- 
em-Djam  and  the  end  of  Dyn.  XIX.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Dicsearchus  also,  who  wrote  perhaps  about  B.C.  322,  puts 
Phrouron,  or  Nilus,  436  years  above  the  first  Olympiad,  that 
is,  at  b.c.  (776  + 436  = ) 1212,  while  his  Sesonchosis  = 
Sesostris,  is  put  2500  years  higher  than  Nilus  as  the  first  king 
and  conqueror  after  Horus.  Sesostris  so  would  be  put,  ac- 
cording to  Manetho’s  scheme  of  3555  years  of  kings,  at  the 


*4,*  178th  year  after  Menes;  but  according  to  the  scheme  of 
Ptolemy  of  Mendes  and  Africanus,  if  we  go  up  2500  years 
> from  Thouoris  and  Troy,  we  shall  find  the  place  of  this 
} «?.t  Sesostris  1318  years  below  Menes  at  the  25th  year  of  Papa- 
i ■ '/^-'Maire,  the  predecessor  of  Sesortascn  I.,  which  last  was  really 
/.  u *c.  the  earliest  Egyptian  conqueror.  But  for  Thouoris  and  Troy 
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the  date  of  Dicscarchus  appears  from  what  has  been  said 
above  to  agree  exactly  with  that  of  the  original  Manetho. 

The  small  number  of  Jive  generations  given  by  the  Chro- 
nicle to  Dynasty  XIX  seems  to  be  justified  and  explained, 
Ramoses  V.  being  inclosed  between  four  brothers  who  all 
together  mafce^kut  one  generation ; Amon-meses  and  Siph- 
thah,  in  like  manner,  being  inclosed  between  the  last  king  of 
Dyn.  XVIII  Menephthah  I.  and  his  son  Seti  II.  of  Dyn. 
XIX,  whose  cousins  they  probably  were;  and  the  later 
Siphthah  of  M.  Mariette  seeming  fit  enough  to  coalesce 
with  his  co-regent  and  successor,  with  whom  he  was  found 
conjoined,  into  a single  generation.  The  actual  kings  of  the 
dynasty,  meantime,  being  no  fewer  than  twelve,  will  give  in 
194  chronological  years  a seeming  average  of  only  16  years 
and  2 months.  But  if  the  three  illegitimate  kings  are 
omitted,  and  their  years  reckoned  to  the  legitimate  reigns, 
and  if  the  later  Siphthah  is  consolidated  with  his  co-regent 
and  successor,  the  remaining  eight  kings  will  have  an  ave- 
rage of  24  years  and  3 months  each. 

To  account  for  the  number  of  “vil  kings”  (though  perhaps 
Manetho  never  enumerated  more  than  vi  reigns),  given  in  the 
heading  of  the  list  of  Africanus,  is  not  so  easy,  nor  perhaps  of 
any  importance.  Counting  the  two  names  Sethos  and  Rame- 
sc8  united  mythically  in  the  first  reign,  but  really  belonging 
to  distinct  kings,  there  are  no  doubt  seven  names  ; but  to  these 
there  are  only  six  reigns.  And  besides  one  king,  there  are 
also  five  years  wanting  in  the  list  of  Africanus  to  complete 
the  sum  209  given  for  the  dynasty,  the  vi  reigns  (51  + 61  + 
20+60  + 5 + 7)  making  only  204  instead  of  209  years.  It 
is  not  safe  to  restore  the  5 years  wanting  to  the  second  reign 
(though  we  know  from  Josephus  that  the  original  Manetho 
gave  it  66,  and  not  61  years),  because  Ptolemy  of  Mendes 
seems  purposely  to  have  cut  off  13  years  in  all  from  the  first 
two  reigns ; viz.,  8 from  the  first,  to  suit  the  story  of  Danaus 
and  Egyptus,  and  13  from  the  first  and  second  together,  to 
suit,  however  inconsistently,  the  story  of  Sethos  having  been 
13  years  an  exile  in  Ethiopia  after  the  reign  of  his  father 
(though  he,  too,  was  fabled  to  live  on)  while  the  Iiierosoly- 
mites  held  Egypt.  The  5 years  which  have  dropped  out  must 
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be  added  somewhere  below  the  first  two  reigns;  and  this 
being  done,  either  with  or  without  the  insertion  of  a name 
(as  if  another  liameses  or  Amenemes  had  dropped  out)  to 
make  up  the  seven  kings,  we  must  next  restore  from  Jose- 
phus the  figures  of  the  original  Manetho  for  the  first  two 
reigns.  We  then  have  59  + 66  -f  20  + 60  + 5 4-  5 + 7,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  222,  more  by  13  than  the  sum  given  both  by 
Manetho  and  by  Ptolemy  to  the  dynasty.  For  Ptolemy, 
cutting  off  13  years  from  Manetho’s  first  two  reigns,  but 
keeping  his  sum,  necessarily  added  au  equal  compensation 
below.  We  have  therefore  now  the  13  years  thus  added  by 
Ptolemy  to  cut  out  from  any  of  the  later  reigns  which  most 
invite  such  reduction  ; and,  besides  these,  there  arc  in  Ma- 
netho’s  own  sum  of  209  fifteen  unchronological  years 
already  restored  to  their  true  place  in  Dyn.  XVIII,  and 
now  to  be  cut  out  from  whatever  part  of  this  Dyn.  XIX.  it 
suits  best;  so  in  all  28  years  are  to  be  deducted. 

As  regards  his  vn  kings,  five  of  them  at  least  may  be 
pointed  out  with  certainty  in  those  actual  and  legitimate 
reigns  which  are  the  sources  of  the  v Generations  of  the 
Chronicle.  The  three  illegitimate  kings,  and  any  other  who 
was  only  a co-regent,  he  might  possibly  omit.  But  such 
reigns  as  those  of  Seti  II.,  Setnecht,  Rameses  III.,  the 
“ eldest  son  ” of  the  same  Kameses  III.,  and  Scha-em-Djam, 
he  could  not  fail  either  to  name  or  to  indicate.  This  being 
so,  he  must  be  supposed  to  have  consolidated  the  sons  of 
Kameses  III.  into  two  reigns,  one  of  the  eldest,  and  the  other 
of  the  rest,  or  perhaps  all  of  them  into  only  one  reign.  For 
had  he  named  them  all  four  separately,  he  would,  after  nam- 
ing the  last  of  them,  have  already  had  seven  actual  legiti- 
mate kings,  without  any  room  for  others  to  succeed  them. 
The  fifth  generation  of  the  Chronicle  containing,  as  has 
been  concluded  above,  two  actual  kings,  these,  if  named  se- 
parately, would  bring  up  Manetho’s  number  of  reigns  to 
six,  so  as  to  agree  with  our  present  lists.  And  perhaps  it  is 
more  probable  that  no  seventh  was  ever  distinctly  named  by 
Manetho,  than  that  he  named  separately  one  only  out  of  the 
four  (or  five)  sons  of  Kameses  III.,  consolidating  the  rest,  or 
that  he  named  separately  one  or  two  of  the  illegitimate  kings. 
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while  he  consolidated  four  legitimate  kings  into  one.  Neither 
chronological  reasons,  nor  perhaps  the  five  generations  of  the 
Chronicle,  allow  of  the  supposition  that  the  dynasty  ended 
with  the  last  survivor  of  the  sons  of  Rameses  III. 

After  finding  in  the  first  reign  Sethos  II.  and  Ilameses 
III.  blended  together  into  one  mythical  personage,  we  need 
not  wonder  if  the  following  names  and  sums  given  for  the 
reigns  are  difficult  to  identify.  As  for  the  names,  “ Rapsakes” 
is  no  doubt  only  a variation  of  Rameses,  which  is  the  family 
name  common  to  nearly  all  these  kings.  (“  Amenephthes,”  too, 
or  Amenophis  may  be  derived  from  an  element  almost  equally 
common  in  the  names  of  this  dynasty.)  And  the  designa- 
tion “ the  eldest  of  his  sons  ” coming  after  the  name  of  Ra- 
meses III.,  however  misplaced  and  blended  with  that  of 
Sethos  II.,  looks  so  far  like  a consolidation  of  the  eldest  four 
of  the  ten  sons  of  Rameses  III.  The  name  “Rameses,” as  it 
occurs  again  in  the  fourth  place,  holds  the  place  really  be- 
longing to  the  sons  of  Rameses  III.:  and  if  “Rapsakes,”  al- 
ready in  some  sense  identified  with  them,  were  put  down 
from  his  connection  with  the  mixed  and  mythical  Sethos,  o 
Kal  'Pafisaa-Tj^y  to  stand  after  the  distinct  Rameses  who  is 
fourth  in  the  lists,  this  latter  would  rise  up  into  the  third  place, 
the  true  place  of  Rameses  III. ; and  the  Amenephthes  who 
stands  before  him  might  then  represent  his  father,  whose 
name  will  form  'Afieve^0r]9  or  AfjLev£<f)6r)9,  Amen-nccht,  as  well 
as  Setnecht;  and  so  the  first  four  kings  would  be  restored  to 
their  true  positions.  The  fifth  name  in  the  list  of  Africanus, 
“ Amenemes,”  might  also  be  connected  with  any  one  of  three 
names  which  may  seem  to  lay  claim  to  this  place ; Amen- 
meri  or  Meri-amen  being  an  element  almost  as  common  in 
the  names  of  this  dynasty  as  Rameses  itself,  and  entering 
into  the  cartouches  both  of  Rameses  IX.  of  De  Roug6,  of 
the  later  Siphthah  of  M.  Mariette,  and  of  Scha-em-Djam 
his  successor,  whom  Lepsius  makes  not  to  follow  but  to 
precede  Siphthah.  As  for  the  name  “Thouoris”or  Phouoris, 
with  the  rendering  Nilus,  there  is  no  trace  of  anything  like 
it  on  the  monuments.  It  seems  rather  to  be  an  Egyptian 
accommodation  of  the  Homeric  name  Polybus,  which  would 
write  or  pronounce  equally  Phriouv  or  Phiouro ; and  no 
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more  may  be  meant  by  it  than  this,  that  the  last  king  of 
Dyn.  XIX  is  chronologically  one  with  the  lloXu/Sos  of 
Ilomer,  the  contemporary  of  the  war  of  Troy,  436  years 
according  to  Dicsearchus  before  the  first  Olympiad,  i.  e. 
(776+436  = ) 1212  b.c. 

As  regards  the  reigns , considered  apart  from  the  names, 
the  first  two  reigns  of  59  and  66  years  (if  we  let  these  sums 
stand,  as  we  may,  especially  if  Sethos  was  only  five  years 
old  when  he  fled  to  Ethiopia)  will  take  us  at  once  from 
Thoth  1 in  b.c.  1400,  where  Dyn.  XVIII  of  the  Chronicle 
ends,  to  b.c.  1275,  25  years  below  the  epoch  of  the  Sothic 
Cycle  as  observed  at  Thebes,  and  47  below  the  same  epoch 
for  the  latitude  of  Memphis ; so  that  the  reign  of  Kameses 
III.,  containing  the  Sothic  epoch,  and  the  four  actual  reigns 
preceding  it,  are  fully  covered.  “Araenephthes,”  whom  we 
have  identified  with  the  father  of  Rameses  III.,  being  thus 
already  taken  in,  his  separate  20  years  may  be  omitted  tvs  part 
of  those  28  years  which  we  have  to  suppress ; and  in  no  case 
would  it  have  been  possible  to  think  of  adding  them  to  the 
next  following  reign,  whether  covering  only  one  king  or  four 
kings  consolidated,  for  it  has  already  60  years  of  its  own. 
Even  after  deducting  from  this  sum  the  8 years  which  we 
still  have  to  suppress  (the  last  reign  or  reigns  of  the  dynasty 
claiming  rather  the  addition  of  those  five  other  years  which 
we  have  to  restore ),  the  52  years  which  remain  are  certainly 
quite  enough  for  the  elder  four  of  ten  sons  to  survive  after  a 
long  reign  of  their  father.  And  these  52  years  bring  us  to 
B.C.  1223.  Then,  if  we  suppose  Siphthah  to  be  “ Thouoris,” 
and  leave  him  his  short  reign  of  only  seven  years,  only  chro- 
nologically transposed,  these  go  on  to  B.c.  1216;  while,  lastly, 
with  the  addition  of  those  five  that  have  fallen  out  from  the 
list  of  Africanus,  Amenemes  or  Scha-em-Djam  will  have  to 
himself  as  surviving  alone  10  instead  of  7 years,  and  will  close 
the  dynasty  coincidently  with  the  close  of  Dyn.  XIX  of  the 
Chronicle  at  B.c.  1206.  According  to  the  apparent  chro- 
nology of  Manetho  however  the  194  chronological  years 
of  this  dynasty  would  begin  3 years,  or  rather  2 years  and 
10  months,  later  than  Thoth  1,  B.c.  1400,  and  would  end  2 
years  and  10  months  later  than  Thoth  1 in  B.C.  1206. 
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Besides  the  monumental  names  hitherto  enumerated,  there 
still  remain  to  be  paralleled  with  Dyn.  XX  the  following 
monumental  kings: — 

1.  (Generation  I of  the  Chronicle  ? ) Raineses  XI.  (?)  [X. 
of  Lepsius,  XIV.  (?)  of  De  Roug6];  Meri  or  Mi-Arnon , 
Amonha-chopesch:  Ra-cheper-ma- Sotepenra.  Ilis  place  is 
disputed.  M.  Mariette  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he  reigned 
at  least  17  years. 

2.  Ra[mcscs  XII.  (?)]  [unplaced  by  Lepsius,  but  given  as 
No.  523  in  his  PI.  xli.]  Ra-neter-cheper,  Sotep-en-Amon. 
Dc  Rouge  observes  that  at  two  places  the  order  of  succes- 
sion is  uncertain,  and  that  there  are  in  all  three  or  four 
names  of  Ramessids  which  can  be  placed  only  conjecturally. 
The  two  places,  he  says,  are,  first,  after  the  sons  of  Raineses 
III.,  and,  secondly,  before  his  Ramescs  XII.  (?)  under  whom 
Iler-Hor  appears  first  as  a subject,  but  with  such  titles  as 
prepare  one  to  find  him  afterwards  on  the  throne. 

3.  (Generation  n of  the  Chronicle  ? ) Rameses  XIII.  ? 
[unplaced  by  Lepsius,  but  given  as  No.  524  in  his  PI.  xli.]; 
Ra-hik-ma  Djam-tseser : Rameses  Merer-amon . 

And  allowing  for  the  three  monumental  names  thus  con- 
jecturally placed  in  Dyn.  XX,  or  for  others  which  ought  to  be 
placed  here  instead  of  these,  two  full  average  generations, 
i.e.  49  years,  they  will  reach  from  B.c.  1206  to  B.c.  1157. 

4 (Generation  ill  of  the  Chronicle?)  Rameses  XIV.? 
Aliamon  II.  [XII.  of  Lepsius  and  of  De  Roug6,  XIV.  of 
Rosellini];  Ra  tseser-ma  Sotepenra.  Five  Apis-bulls,  No. 
19  to  No.  23  were  buried  in  his  reign,  and  their  tomb  in  the 
gallery  of  Rameses  II.  seemed  to  M.  Mariette  to  come  next 
after  that  of  his  Apis  No.  18,  which  died  under  Rameses  X. 
[VIII.  of  Bunsen].  A priest  named  Bekenphthah  appears 
in  command  at  Memphis  under  both  reigns.  Lepsius,  how- 
ever, has  placed  two  kings  between  them ; and  the  priest 
Bekenphthah  was  not  necessarily  the  same  person. 

From  a stele  in  the  Louvre,  explained  by  Mr.  Birch  and 
M.  de  Rouge,  it  appears  that  this  king  being  in  Mesopo- 
tamia to  receive  his  tributes  (among  which  precious  wood 
from  “ Ta-netcru  ” is  mentioned),  he  accepted  the  daughter 
of  the  Prince  of  Bachtan,  and  on  his  return  made  her  queen 
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with  the  name  Neferou  ra.  In  his  15tli  year,  Epiphi  22, 
there  arrived  at  Thebes  an  embassy  with  presents  from  the 
father  of  the  queen  Neferou-ra,  asking  the  king  of  Egypt  to 
send  him  a physician  to  prescribe  for  a younger  sister  of 
Neferou-ra,  named  ficnt-rcschit,  who  was  suffering  from  some 
strange  malady.  The  physician,  being  sent,  declared  that  she 
was  possessed  by  a spirit,  which  he  had  no  power  to  expel. 
In  the  26th  year  of  the  king,  the  1st  of  Pachons,  there  came 
a second  embassy,  asking  him  to  send  one  of  the  gods  of 
Egypt  to  contend  with  the  spirit.  The  king  thereupon,  tak- 
ing one  image  of  the  god  Chons  before  another  of  the  same 
god  but  by  a different  and  superior  title,  prayed  the  latter 
to  send  the  former  to  Bachtan,  giving  him  his  own  divine 
virtue  to  heal  the  prince’s  daughter.  So  the  image  was  sent 
in  its  naos,  mounted  on  a bark,  with  a cortege  of  boats  to 
convey  it  down  the  Nile,  and  one  chariot  and  an  escort  of 
cavalry  for  its  land  journey.  After  a voyage  and  journey  of 
one  year  and  five  months  from  Thebes  it  arrived  at  Bachtan. 
The  prince  with  his  chiefs  and  his  soldiers  met  the  god,  and 
prostrated  themselves  before  him:  when  he  was  brought  into 
the  presence  of  Bent-reschit,  she  was  instantly  relieved,  and 
the  spirit  within  her  -welcomed  his  fellow  demon  thus : 
“Welcome,  great  God,  Expellerof  Rebels  [a  title  of  Chons]! 
the  city  of  Bachtan  is  thine : its  people  are  all  thy  subjects : 
I myself  also  am  thy  slave.  I will  return  whence  I came,  that 
thou  mayest  be  satisfied  as  to  the  object  of  thy  journey:  only, 
may  it  please  thy  Majesty  to  order  that  a festival  be  cele- 
brated in  my  name  by  the  Prince  of  Bachtan.”  Hereupon 
the  god  was  pleased  to  say  to  his  prophet,  “ The  Prince  of 
Bachtan  must  make  a handsome  offering  to  this  spirit.”  The 
Prince,  who  meanwhile  had  been  standing  apart  with  his 
guards  in  profound  awe,  gave  magnificent  gifts  both  to  the 
god  Chons  himself  and  to  the  spirit,  and  celebrated  a festival 
in  their  honour : after  which  the  spirit  departed  in  peace 
whither  he  would.  The  Prince  in  ecstacy  said  within  himself, 
This  god  must  remain  in  Bachtan:  I will  not  have  him  return 
to  Egypt.  So  he  abode  there  three  years  and  nine  months; 
after  which,  one  night  the  Prince  in  a dream  saw  the  god  come 
out  of  his  naos  in  the  shape  of  a golden  hawk,  and  fly  away 
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in  the  direction  of  Egypt ; and  awaking  lie  found  himself 
[unwell].  So  he  sent  back  the  god  with  great  honour  and 
pomp;  and  he  returned  safely  to  the  temple  of  Chons  at 
Thebes,  which  lie  re-entered  on  the  19th  day  of  Mechir,  in 
the  33rd  year  of  the  king,  and  gave  all  the  rich  presents  he 
had  received  to  the  superior  Chons,  without  reserving  any- 
thing for  his  own  special  sanctuary.  [From  De  Rouge’s 
“Etudes  sur  une  Stele  Egyptienne”  &c.,  Paris,  1858.] 

Having  reckoned  above  two  average  reigns  of  this 
dynasty  to  b.c.  1157,  a third  average  reign  would  go  on 
to  B.C.  1132.  Or,  if  the  actual  reign  of  Rameses  XI.  be 
supposed  to  begin  in  B.c.  1157,  his  15th  may  be  put  at  B.c. 
1142,  his  26th  at  1131,  and  his  33rd  in  1124.  At  any  rate 
one  may  guess  with  some  probability  that  the  true  date  of  the 
journey  of  the  ark  of  Chons  was  later  than  the  year  b.c. 
1149;  and  that  between  the  first  and  second  embassies  of  the 
Prince  of  Bachtan  something  had  been  heard  of  another 
Ark,  which  was  carried  about  in  Palestine. 

5.  (Generation  IV  of  the  Chronicle?)  Rameses  XV.? 

[XIII.?  of  De  Rouge,  and  XIII.  of  Lepsius.]  Scha-cm- 
Djam  Neter-liak-On , Merer- Amen  : Ra-men-ma  Sotep-en- 

Ehtha . Under  him  first  IJer-IIor  appears  as  high-priest 
of  Ammon,  and  as  yet  only  a subject,  with  the  titles  of 
‘‘Head  of  Public  Works,”  and  “Fan-bearer  on  the  left  of 
the  King;  ” but  he  is  also  “ Chief  of  the  Army,”  and  “Chief 
of  the  Two  Countries;”  and  he  wears  the  uneus  in  the 
king’s  presence.  Ilis  18th  year,  according  to  M.  de  Rouge, 
is  found  on  the  monuments. 

6.  (Generation  v of  the  Chronicle.)  Her-IIor-Si-amon  ; 
the  same  as  was  mentioned  above,  but  now  with  all  the  royal 
titles,  his  title  of  “ Iligh-priest  of  Ammon,”  being  made  into 
a throne-name.  He  is  represented  with  Set  and  Horus ; Set 
crowning  him  with  the  red  crown  of  Lower  Egypt,  Horus 
with  the  white  crown  or  pshent  of  Upper.  His  wife  is  named 
Nctcm-Nit,  i.  e.  “ Delight  of  Neith,”  according  to  M.  de 
Rouge,  who  thinks  this  name  indicates  a connection  with  the 
Delta.  This  is  the  last  king  who  thanks  Ammon  that  “ the 
chiefs  of  all  the  lands  of  the  Rotennou  fall  down  daily  with 
their  tributes  at  his  feet.”  After  his  death  De  Rouge  thinks 
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y;s  ? 


that  Smendis,  or  wlioevcr  is  alluded  to  by  that  name,  founded 
an  independent  and  contemporary  dynasty  in  the  Delta,  the 
Tanite  Dyn.  XXI  of  Manetho.  To  this  he  supposes  the 
kings  bearing  the  names  read  by  Lepsius  “ Petuchami ,”  but 
by  himself  " Hor-Psev-cyi-schan ,”  to  belong;  and  he  identifies 
with  this  name  the  “Psusenes”  and  “Psinaches”  of  Manetho, 
observing  that  Shishonk  I.,  the  founder  of  the  Bubastite  Dyn. 
XXII  of  Manetho  (the  Tanite  XXI  of  the  Chronicle),  is 
connected  by  the  priesthood  of  Ammon  with  the  priestly 
Diospolites  descended  from  Her-IIor ; and  that  he  takes  in 
his  standard  the  title  of  “ Uniter  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Countries,”  which  therefore  had  before  been  divided.  Lepsius 
thinks  Her-Hor  himself  the  head  of  Manctho’s  Tanite  Dyn. 
XXI.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  xii  Diospolite  reigns  of 
Manetho’s  Dyn.  XX  must  include  a line  contemporary  with 
the  Tanites  of  his  Dyn.  XXI  for  93  years  at  least ; since 
the  135  years  given  by  Manetho  to  the  xii  Diospolites  of 
his  Dyn.  XX  are  plainly  insufficient ; and  even  with  the  full 
number  of  228  years,  which  they  have  in  the  Chronicle,  the 
average  length  of  their  reigns  will  not  exceed  19  years.  It 
has  been  observed  that  of  the  numerous  sons  of  Her-Hor 
several  seem  to  have  borne  Asiatic  names. 

7.  Perhaps  an  unplaced  Raineses.  De  Rougd  places  here 
Rameses  X.  of  Lepsius,  whom  we  have  made  to  be  IX., giving 
as  a reason  that  the  son  of  Her-Hor  named  Pianch}  other- 
wise capable  of  being  regarded  as  his  successor,  abstains  from 
taking  the  royal  titles,  and  is  only  “High-priest  of  Ammon,” 
holding  certain  other  high  offices  besides.  Lepsius  thinks 
this  is  best  explained  by  supposing  that  Pianch  died  before 
his  father.  But,  if  so,  De  Roug6  asks,  how  should  he  have 
the  title  of  High-priest,  which  his  father  and  his  father’s  de- 
scendants retained  to  themselves  when  they  took  the  royal 
standard  and  titles? 

8.  (Generation  VI  of  the  Chronicle,  or  vii  ? ) Pinetem 
/.  (not  Pisem ) son  of  Pianch,  and  grandson  of  Her-Hor. 
He  has  titles  of  two  classes,  and  keeps  those  which  suit  a 
subject  after  he  has  taken  the  royal  titles  and  standard. 
Also  he  does  not  inclose  his  name  in  a cartouche,  but  leaves 
this  distinction  to  the  two  princesses  Hent-ta  and  Ilakamat 
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(names  recurring  in  the  Tanite-Bubastite  Dyn.  XXI  of  the 
Chronicle,  Dyn.  XXII  of  Manetho),  who  were  probably  the 
heiresses  of  the  Ramessids  and  his  wives.  His  legends  are 
found  chiefly  on  the  temple  of  Chons,  where  are  also  two 
cartouches  ascribed  by  Lcpsius  to  Pinetem  II.,  and  perhaps 
rightly,  though  they  may  have  been  taken  later  in  life  by 
Pinetem  I.,  as  his  name  has  been  found  inclosed  in  a ring  on 
a piece  of  leather : and  these  two  cartouches  are  accompanied 
by  the  princess  Hent-ta  offering  to  Maut. 

9.  (Generation  vii  or  viii  of  the  Chronicle  ?).  Ra-men- 
cheper,  son  of  Pinetem  I .,  and  high-priest,  takes  a double 
cartouche.  The  princess  seen  with  him  is  named  Tsi-en- 
Chev,  which  shows  some  connection  with  the  first  kings  of 
Dyn.  XIX.  The  same  name  reappears  in  Dyn.  XXII. 

[10.  (?)  Psev-en-schan  /.,  or  Petuchanu  /.,  is  here  inserted 
by  Lepsius  (who  found  the  name  on  bricks  at  Tanis ) as 
father  of  Pinetem  II.  But  on  the  pylon  of  Horus  at 
Ivarnak  a high-priest  Pinetem  is  distinctly  described  as 
“ son  of  Ra-men-cheper.”  De  Roug6  therefore  argues 
that  Psev-en-schan  is  probably  one  of  the  contemporary 
Tanites,  whose  independence  commenced  from  after  the 
death  of  Her-Hor.] 

11.  (?)  (Generation  viii  or  IX  of  the  Chronicle?)  Pinetem 
II.,  son  of  Petuchanu  according  to  Lepsius,  but  of  Ra- 
men-cheper  according  to  De  Roug& 

12.  (?)  Petuchanu  II.,  according  to  Lepsius  (or  Psev-en- 
schan  II.)  whose  daughter  Rakamat  was  married  to  Osorkon 
the  second  king  of  Dyn.  XXII  of  Manetho,  or  XXI  of  the 
Chronicle.  De  Roug6  doubts  of  the  genealogy  of  the  ances- 
tors of  Shishonk  I.  given  by  Lepsius,  and  thinks  the  Tanites 
had  regained  Thebes,  and  married  the  Theban  heiresses, 
arguing  from  the  fact  that  the  priestly  names  at  Thebes  have 
been  defaced,  and  that  the  names  Rakamat  and  Hent-ta  ap- 
pear in  connection  with  Dyn.  XXII  of  Manetho  (XXI  of  the 
Chronicle),  Hent-ta  being  the  name  of  the  mother  of  the 
Queen  Keromama  in  that  dynasty.  Shishonk  I.,  as  has 
already  been  said,  takes  on  his  banner  the  title  of  “ Uniter 
of  the  Two  Countries.” 

The  number  of  xii  kings  given  by  Manetho  is  thus  made  . 
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out,  or  nearly  made  out;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  this 
series  of  names  is  either  quite  accurate  or  quite  complete. 

Again,  the  vi  1 1 generations  of  the  Chronicle  arc  pretty 
clearly  identifiable ; Her-Hor,  with  his  son,  grandson,  and 
great-grandson  making  four  in  the  lower  part  of  the  dynasty, 
Raineses  XV.(?)  and  XIV.(?)  (XIII. (?)  and  XII.  of  I)e 
Rouge  and  Lcpsius)  being  clearly  two  more,  while  the  three 
unplaced  Ramessids  may  sufficiently  represent  the  first  two 
generations  of  the  dynasty. 

All  the  names  given  above  (except  those  of  Psev-en-schan  /. 
and  //.,  which  M.  dc  Rouge  docs  not  admit)  arc  found  at 
Thebes,  joined  with  indications  of  the  decay  of  the  older 
Ramessid  family,  and  of  a transition  of  power,  through  the 
assumption  of  the  royal  prerogatives  and  titles,  to  the  high- 
priests  of  Ammon.  The  last  seven  names  show  of  them- 
selves that  even  though  connected  in  some  way,  as  they  no 
doubt  were,  with  the  preceding  Ramessids,  they  were  on  the 
whole  of  another  lineage.  But  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence 
to  show  that  these  last  seven  kings  were  connected  prin- 
cipally, either  by  origin  or  residence,  with  Tanis  or  its 
neighbourhood  in  Lower  Egypt;  still  less  to  identify  their 
names  with  the  names  given  by  Manetho  for  his  Tanite 
Dyn.  XXI.  Taking  all  the  thirteen  names  as  they  arc 
found  on  the  monuments  at  Thebes,  or  elsewhere,  their 
number  justifies  that  given  by  Manetho  for  the  kings  of 
his  Diospolite  Dyn.  XX;  but  it  requires,  as  has  been. re- 
marked already  above,  the  228  years  of  the  Chronicle  for  the 
true  duration  of  the  dynasty;  seeing  that  xil  kings  in  135 
years  would  reign  on  an  average  only  11  years  and  3 months 
apiece;  and  the  average  of  19  years,  which  would  be  given 
by  the  sum  228,  is  quite  as  short  as  there  are  any  indications 
in  the  way  of  decay  or  disorder  to  account  for.  The  repeti- 
tion of  one  and  the  same  name  Raineses  for  fourteen  or 
fifteen  kings,  made  known  by  the  monuments,  affords  an  op- 
portune explanation  both  of  the  growing  negligence  of 
Manetho  in  Dyn.  XIX,  where  he  consolidates  names,  and 
of  his  total  omission  of  names  in  his  Dyn.  XX,  the  number 
of  kings  only  being  there  stated.  And  though  it  is  true 
that  the  last  six  or  seven  names  are  no  longer  Ramessids, 
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still,  as  these  were  Thebans,  and  even  at  Thebes  perhaps  of 
doubtful  legitimacy,  most  of  whose  years  he  cuts  off  from 
Dyn.  XX  of  the  Chronicle  and  transfers  to  a new  inter- 
polated dynasty  of  “ Tanites,”  it  is  not  wonderful  that  his 
disposition  to  treat  the  Ramessids  only  in  the  aggregate 
extended  to  these  also.  With  the  knowledge  that  we  have 
of  the  style  of  his  narrative,  so  entirely  unhistorical,  in  which 
his  extracts  from  the  hieratic  lists  were  incidentally  inserted, 
we  can  understand  a treatment  of  this  Dyn.  XX  which  in 
any  true  historian  or  antiquary,  even  though  a native  of 
Lower  Egypt,  would  have  been  inexplicable. 

As  regards  his  Tanite  Dyn.  XXI,  if  we  had  not  the  nyn. 
older  Chronicle  as  a guide,  and  if  Manetho’s  own  number  of  »it™ 


from 


Theban  kings  in  his  Dyn.  XX,  and  the  number  of  Theban  » 
names  on  the  monuments,  had  not  already  required  the  ®w. 
restoration  of  the  93  years  cut  off  by  him  from  the  Diospo- 
lites  of  the  Chronicle,  we  should  have  had  no  little  difficulty. 
For  we  should  have  found  the  accession  of  Shishonk  I. 
(identified  by  the  Theban  monuments  with  the  conqueror  of 
Judaea,  and  the  first  monumental  Tanite  or  Bubastite  king) 
depressed  in  the  lists  by  an  older  Tanite  dynasty  to  Feb.  10, 
B.c.  938,  39  years  and  10  months  below  Thoth  1,  in  B.c. 
978,  i.  e.  nearly  39  below  the  death  of  Solomon.  And  lower 
down  the  accession  of  the  last  Ethiopian  king  Tirhakah 
would  have  seemed  to  stand  by  the  lists  at  Dec.  12,  b.c. 
702,  nearly fO  years  too  low  for  the  synchronism  of  the  14th 
year  of  Ilezekiah.  But  the  monuments  afford  no  traces 
of  Manetho’s  Tanite  Dyn.  XXI,  regarded  as  a sovereign 
dynasty  of  all  Egypt.  The  Theban  monuments  take  us  di- 
rectly from  the  xii  Theban  kings  of  Manetho’s  anonymous 
Dyn.  XX  to  Shishonk  I.  the  head  of  his  Bubastite  Dyn. 
XXII.  This  Dyn.  XXII  of  Manetho  agrees  in  its  sum 
within  one  year  with  the  Tanite  Dyn.  XXI  of  the  Chronicle ; 
nor  is  there  any  real  difference  in  its  designation.  And  its 
commencement  according  to  the  Chronicle,  at  April  25,  B.c. 
978,  just  exhibits  Shishonk  I.  as  contemporary  with  Solomon 
as  well  as  with  Rehoboam.  Manetho,  by  leaving  six  of  its 
kings  anonymous,  seems  to  hint  that  as  many  names  of  his 
Dyn.  XXI  are  their  representatives  above.  And  lastly, 
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having  already  seen  93  years  to  be  reclaimed  not  only  by 
Dyn.  XX  of  the  Chronicle,  but  even  by  Manetho’s  number 
of  xii  Diospolites  of  his  own  Dyn.  XX,  we  shall  find  the 
remaining  37  years  of  his  Dyn.  XXI  to  be  no  less  certainly 
due  to  other  places  far  below.  On  putting  these  indica- 
tions together,  the  result  is  that  this  first  Tanite  Dyn.  XXI 
of  Manetho  vanishes,  chronologically  at  least,  leaving  his 
Diospolite  Dyn.  XX  in  possession  of  93  of  its  years,  so  as  to 
coincide  really  in  its  ending  with  Dyn.  XX  of  the  Chronicle, 
at  B.c.  978.  The  remaining  37  years,  or  36  of  them  (since  one 
year  is  wanted  to  make  Manetho’s  Bubastite  Dyn.  XXII 
equal  the  Tanite-Bubastite  Dyn.  XXI  of  the  Chronicle) 
with  3 more  (or  2 and  10  months)  by  which  Manetho  has 
been  in  advance  of  the  Chronicle  from  the  beginning,  making 
40  in  all,  or  40  short  by  2 months,  remain  in  hand,  as  a sur- 
plus, to  insert  below  whenever  we  find  ourselves  falling  short 
of  the  Chronicle. 

At  the  same  time,  as  has  been  said  above,  it  does  not 
follow  either  that  the  names  of  Manetho’s  Tanite  Dyn.  XXI 
are  fictitious,  or,  even  if  they  are,  that  there  was  not  some 
connection  between  the  later  kings  of  Dyn.  XX  and  Lower 
Egypt  to  which  Manetho  might  allude  through  his  interpo- 
lated Tanite  Dynasty  XXI.  Shishonk  I.,  the  true  founder 
of  the  first  Tanite-Bubastite  dynasty  which  appears  on  the 
monuments,  might  have  been  already  independent  in  Lower 
Egypt  before  he  became  master  of  Thebes,  or  could  quarry 
stone  at  Silsilis.  Even  his  father  and  grandfather,  or  those 
of  his  wife,  and  others  before  them  (since  every  house  must 
have  had  a beginning),  might  have  been  growing  in  power  in 
the  Delta  as  the  Theban  families  were  declining  and  divided. 
And  the  precise  degree  of  their  power,  the  titles  taken  by 
them,  and  the  spot  of  their  residence  and  their  origin,  are 
points  on  which  we  must  look  to  the  monuments  and  to  fresh 
discoveries  for  information. 

Now  the  names  of  the  following  Dyn.  XXII  of  Manetho, 
as  Mr.  Birch  has  pointed  out,  arc  very  peculiar,  quite  unlike 
those  of  the  Thebans  of  XVIII,  XIX,  and  XX,  whether 
Ramessids  or  others,  and  showing  traces  rather  of  some  As- 
syrian or  Babylonian  connection,  being  such  as  Shishonk, 
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Osorkon,  Nimrot,  Keromama.  And  Lepsius  has  published 
in  his  Konigsbuch  the  pedigree  of  Shishonk  I.  from  his 
sixth  ancestor.  These  six  names,  which  are  Boueeouda , 
Madsen , Nebneza , Petut,  Shishonk , and  Nimrot , have  no  ac- 
companying emblems  of  royalty.  The  grandmother  how- 
ever of  Shishonk  I.,  Mehtenhont , wife  of  his  grandfather 
Shishonk,  after  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  named,  was  a 
king’s  daughter;  and  his  son  and  successor  Osorkon  I. 
married  Rakamat , daughter  of  Psev-cn~schan  or  Petuclmnu 
II.,  the  last  king  according  to  Lepsius  of  the  Diospolites, 
whom  he,  to  accommodate  them  to  Manetho’s  lists,  calls 
Tanites.  And  the  name  Psev-en-schan,  or  as  he  writes  it 
Petuchanu,  having  been  found  by  him  on  bricks  in  the 
mounds  of  Tanis,  may  seem  to  indicate,  for  the  two  kings 
of  this  name  at  least,  a real  Tanite  connection ; for  which 
reason  M.  De  Roug6  is  for  separating  them  from  those  other 
names,  found  at  Thebes,  wrhich  belong  certainly  to  the  de- 
scendants of  Her-IIor.  Signs  however  of  some  connection 
between  the  highpriests  of  Ammon  at  Thebes  and  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  Delta  have  been  noticed  as  existing  at  a 
much  earlier  date  under  Dyn.  XIX,  when  a highpriest  of 
Ammon,  Rameses-Nechtu,  was  named  under  Rameses  IV.  as 
son  of  Pet-2?asf,  Bast  being  the  great  goddess  of  Bubastis. 
But  whatever  becomes  of  Manetho’s  Dyn.  XXI,  those  alli- 
ances which  are  indicated  by  the  monuments,  especially  by 
the  pedigree  alluded  to,  sufficiently  account  for  the  rise  of 
the  family  of  Shishonk  I. ; and  they  make  it  probable  that 
he  had  already  begun  to  reign  in  Lower  Egypt  some  time 
before  he  became  master  of  Thebes.  So  the  last  name,  “ Su- 
senes  ” (-which  is  probably  only  a varied  form  of  Shishonk), 
in  Manetho’s  Dyn.  XXI  may  be  admitted  perhaps  as  desig- 
nating one  and  the  same  king  with  the  first  name  “ Seson- 
chis  ” of  his  Dyn.  XXII,  but  representing  an  earlier  reign 
or  co-regnancy  before  he  became  sovereign  of  all  Egypt.  Of 
the  remaining  six  names  of  Manetho’s  Dyn.  XXI  two,  the 
second  and  the  fifth,  another  Psousenes  and  an  Osorkon, 
look  like  anticipations  of  names  of  his  Dyn.  XXII ; two 
more,  the  first  of  the  dynasty  and  the  fourth,  Ismendes  and 
Amenophthis,  remind  one  of  the  Diospolitan  dynasties  at 
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the  expense  of  which  this  has  been  fabricated ; another, 
Nephercheres,  the  third,  takes  us  back  to  far  earlier  times ; 
while  the  sixth,  Psinachcs,  which  alone  remains,  even  if 
identified  with  Petuchanu,  would  scarcely  suffice  to  make  all 
the  6 or  7 later  Diospolites  into  a real  Tanite  dynasty  of  which 
Manetho  should  have  only  corrupted  the  names.  But  none 
of  these  six  as  they  stand,  as  kings,  receive  any  countenance 
either  from  the  Tanite-Bubastite  pedigree  of  Shishonk  I. 
published  by  Lepsius,  or  from  those  Diospolite  names  of  the 
monuments  which  he  would  identify  with  the  Tanite  Dyn. 
XXI  of  Manetho.  Still  they  probably  indicate  the  growing 
importance  in  Lower  Egypt  of  some  Tanite  family. 

Dyn.xxn.  But  as  regards  Dyn.  XXII  of  Manetho,  which  we  have 

ix  liuk-utitrs.  ° J # 

j69.ApHia5,  now  made  to  coincide  with  XXI  of  the  Chronicle,  recent 

B.C.  97H,  to 

b!c!»09.4,  discoveries  have  enabled  us  to  fill  up  the  six  names  left 
blank  by  Manetho ; and  the  list  of  the  ix  actual  kings  is 
given  by  Lepsius  as  follows  : 


1.  Shishonk  /.,  (his  21st  year  occurs  on 

the  monuments)  : Manetho  gives  him 

2.  Osorkon  /.,  'OaopOcov:  Manetho  gives  him 
Takelot  I.  (his  12th  is  marked  at  Karnak) 
Osorkon  II.  (his  23rd  is  on  an  Apis-stele) 
Shishonk  II.  The  three  are  anonymous  in 

the  lists,  and  have  together  25  [29  ?]  years. 
Takelot  II.  T a/ceXcodis  (his  14th  is  on  an  Apis- 
stele)  : Manetho  gives  him  .... 


6. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


< 


Shishonk  III.  (In  his  28th  an  Apis  was  born 
which  died  in  the  2nd  of  Pichai,  aged  26  years. 
So  Shishonk  III.  reigned  over  5 1 full  years,  and 
the  Apis-bull  was  allowed  to  live  over  25  years) 
Pichai  (grandson  of  Shishonk  III  ? — his  2nd 
occurs). 

Shishonk  IV  (An  Apis  died  in  his  37th.) 
Manetho  again  throwing  together  these  last 
three  reigns  without  names  gives  them  all  a 
.sum  of  only 


21 

15 

29? 


13 


42 


Sum  given  120 

On  a stele  found  in  the  tomb  of  that  Apis  which  died  in 
the  37th  of  Shishonk  IV.,  Ilorpeson,  the  dedicator,  priest 
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of  Neith,  names  fifteen  generations  of  his  own  family,  so 
going  back  six  generations  above  the  head  of  Dyn.  XXII 
of  Africanus.  And  to  the  eleventh  degree  backwards  he 
names  both  father  and  mother.  He  was  in  the  sixth  degree 
from  a king  of  the  reigning  family ; and  from  this  ancestor 
upwards  the  kings  of  the  dynasty  are  named  as  his  ancestors, 
while  the  highest  six  (above  Shishonk  I.)  are  probably  the 
citizen  ancestors  of  the  Bubastite  family,  reaching  seemingly 
to  the  times  of  Her-IIor  (whom  Lepsius  supposes  to  have 
been  himself  by  origin  from  Tanis,  and  so  the  founder  of 
Manetho’s  Dyn.  XXI). 

After  adding,  as  above,  4 years  to  one  of  the  reigns  or 
sums  of  reigns  in  the  present  text  of  Manetho’s  lists,  to 
produce  the  sum  of  120  given  for  the  dynasty,  and  after 
further  adding  one  year  more  from  the  37  unchronological 
years  of  his  Dyn.  XXI  to  raise  the  sum  of  this  dynasty  to 
121  years  to  coincide  with  the  121  which  it  has  as  Dyn. 
XXI  of  the  Chronicle, — if  we  divide  121  by  9,  we  obtain 
an  average  length  of  reign  for  the  ix  kings  of  only  13  years 
and  3 months  ; whereas  the  Chronicle  gives  to  the  121  years 
of  its  Dyn.  XXI  only  VI  generations  with  an  average  even 
so  of  only  20  years  and  2 months,  representing  perhaps  the 
actual  reigns.  Again,  therefore,  the  number  of  kings  given 
by  Manetho  forces  us  to  the  conclusion  that  he  has  impro- 
perly compressed  into  120  years  those  ix  kings  which  in  the 
Chronicle  are  divided  between  its  two  Tanite  Dynasties 
XXI  and  XXII,  the  former  with  six  generations  and  reigns 
in  121  years,  the  latter  with  three  generations  or  reigns  in 
48  years.  And  the  indications  of  the  monuments  justify  this 
inference,  showing  that  the  years  assigned  by  Manetho  are 
far  from  representing  the  true  length  of  the  reigns.  The 
genealogy  too  has  been  made  out  with  sufficient  fulness  to 
show  that,  apart  from  any  care  for  the  average  length  of 
reigns,  the  author  of  the  Chronicle  had  no  such  reason  to 
make  six  of  the  nine  actual  reigns  into  only  two  generations 
as  the  consolidations  exhibited  by  Manetho  would  suggest, 
or  as  the  monuments  in  other  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  four 
sons  of  Raineses  III.,  have  been  seen  to  afford. 

So,  then,  the  first  six  generations,  or  perhaps  the  first  seven 
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actu&l  reigns,  of  these  nine  Tanite  or  Bubastite  kings  (and 
their  special  residence  seems  to  have  been  at  Bubastis, 
though  the  Chronicle  names  only  Tanis,  the  original  capital 
of  the  Delta),  take  us,  according  to  the  Chronicle,  from  b.  c. 
978  to  b.c.  857;  and  the  remaining  three  generations,  or 
perhaps  only  two  actual  reigns,  take  us  on  to  b.c.  809,  when  we 
have  already  exhibited  the  Tanite  Dyn.  XXII  of  the  Chro- 
nicle, and  are  advanced  48  years  into  the  89  of  Manetho’s 
Dyn.  XXIII,  which  he  also  calls  Tanite.  The  first  name 
in  this  dynasty,  Petubast,  is  displaced,  unless  he  were  con- 
current, by  the  continuance  of  the  preceding  kings,  and  must 
be  put  down  over  the  heads  of  his  two  successors,  Osorchon 
and  Psammis,  whose  18  full  years  in  the  list  of  Africanus 
identify  them  pretty  clearly  with  the  two  generations  in  19 
Pc?* xxm.  years,  making  Dyn.  XXIII  of  the  Chronicle.  The  names 
cer*ainly  indicate  the  same  lineage  with  the  Tanites  and 
L?c^79o.h  9’  Dubastites  preceding ; but  the  Chronicle  may  have  had  some 
ground,  notwithstanding,  for  calling  them,  as  it  does,  Dios- 
polites,  just  as,  in  Dyn.  XXIV,  both  the  Chronicle  and 
Manetho  designate  as  Saites  kings  whose  names  (Petu5<*$£, 
and  perhaps  Takelut)  still  show  traces  of  the  Tanite-Bubas- 
tite  lineage.  So  with 

1.  f Osorkon  IV,  'Oaop-ywv  of  the  monuments,  and 
2. 1 Psimut , 'VdfjL/jLovs,  whose  name  occurs  at  Thebes, 

we  have  advanced  to  b.c.  790,  and  have  completed  Dynasty 
XXIII  of  the  Chronicle,  and  (48  + 19  = ) 67  years  of  the 
89  of  Dyn.  XXIII  of  Manetho,  having  22  still  remaining  to 
go,  with  the  names  of  Petubast  and  Zet  put  down,  and  with 
the  single  name  of  Bocchoris  with  only  6 years,  which  con- 
stitutes his  Saite  Dynasty  XXIV,  towards  the  three  gene- 
rations and  44  years  of  the  Saite  Dynasty  XXIV  of  the 
jfeSJv-  Chronicle.  This  dynasty  also  is  represented  on  the  monu- 
790^0  Feh.c"  ments  by  two  out  of  its  three  names,  viz. — 
ur,,  b.c.  /•!'..  p et-si-bast,  n eTovfiucmi?,  and 

[2.  Zr,T,  or  whatever  is  the  true  name,  has  not  yet  been 
discovered  on  the  monuments] 

3.  Bck-cn-ravf,  Bo/c^opis.  An  Apis -bull.  No.  34  of  M. 
Mariette,  died  in  the  6th  year  of  Bocchoris;  and  this  Apis 
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being  buried  in  the  same  chamber  with  Apis  No.  33,  which 
died  in  the  37th  year  of  Shishonk  IV.,  with  signs  of  his 
being  the  immediate  successor,  M.  Mariette  concludes  “ that 
during  the  89  years  of  Manetho’s  Dynasty  XXIII  no  Apis 
appeared.”  But  we  have  seen  that  the  first  48  years  of 
the  89  of  Manetho’s  Dynasty  XXIII  are  really  covered  by 
the  ix  kings  of  his  Dyn.  XXII,  of  whom  Shishonk  IV.  is 
the  last.  Supposing,  therefore,  the  Apis  No.  34  to  have 
been  born  in  the  37th  year  of  Shishonk  IV.,  and  Shishonk  to 
have  reigned  no  more  than  37  years,  the  true  interval  can- 
not comprise  less  than  the  19  years  of  Dyn.  XXIII  of  the 
Chronicle  + two  years  for  two  out  of  the  three  reigns  of 
Dyn.  XXIV  4-  5 years  of  Bocchoris,  in  all  26  years;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  it  contain  more  than  19  + 38  + 5,  that 
is,  in  all  62  years.  Between  these  extreme  limits  it  must 
be  determined,  in  default  of  fresh  discoveries,  approxima- 
tively,  by  considering  how  far  we  may  venture  to  go  on 
the  one  hand  in  extending  the  life  of  the  bull  beyond  the 
minimum  of  26  years,  and  on  the  other  in  shortening  the 
reigns  of  the  first  two  kings  of  Dynasty  XXIV,  Bocchoris 
being  certainly  the  third  and  last.  If  Petubast  reigned  only 
12  years,  and  Zet,  or  whoever  was  the  second  king,  only 
one,  the  bull’s  life,  if  he  were  born  in  the  year  of  his  sup- 
posed predecessor’s  death,  would  still  be  extended  to  the 
length  of  39  years. 

According  to  one  writer,  T s^ans,  which  is  only  another 
form  of  writing  T cuttkosOis,  according  to  another  Tnephactos, 
which  may  be  a corruption  of  the  same,  was  the  father  of 
Bocchoris.  But  leaving  this  question,  which  further  dis- 
coveries alone  can  solve,  we  observe  that  Manetho,  at  the 
end  of  this  ignominious  Saite  Dyn.  XXIV,  is  short  of  the 
end  of  the  same  in  the  Chronicle  by  16  years,  which  we 
must  supply  from  the  36  unchronological  years  of  his  Dyn. 

XXI  still  available.  With  16  of  these  allowed  to  reckon 
as  depressing  the  years  below  them,  his  Dyn.  XXIV  may 
be  made  to  end  coincidently  with  the  same  Dyn.  XXIV  in 
the  Chronicle  at  b.  c.  746. 

The  Ethiopian  Dyn.  XXV  of  m Generations  in  the  d™.  xxv. 

, . iii  Ethiopians 

Chronicle,  and  ot  in  actual  reigns  according  to  Manetho,  is  Feb.  ac, 
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n.c.  748,  to 
Feb.  11,  b.c. 
683. 


Anarchy,  8. 
Feb.  10,  b c. 
083,  to  Feb.  { 
n.c.  075,  or 
<t<Klecarchy, 
!i0,  to  Feb.  0, 
n.c.  403. 


fully  illustrated  by  the  monuments,  which  exhibit  its  three 
kings,  Sabaco,  Sevechus,  and  Taracus  of  the  lists,  thus : — 

1.  Shabak , 'ZafiaKtov.  (An  Apis-bull,  No.  35,  died  in  his 
2nd  year ; and  in  the  same  chamber  were  found  traces  of  the 
cartouches  of  his  successor  Shabatok,  connected  perhaps 
with  the  burial  of  another  bull.) 

2.  Shabatok, 

3.  Tahark , Tapd/crjr.  Mechir  13  of  his  24th  is  marked  on 
a stele  as  the  date  of  the  death  of  the  Apis  No.  36. 

But  the  monuments  seem  to  indicate  that  the  reigns  of 
these  three  kings  lasted  longer  than  the  40  years  of  Manetho, 
or  even  than  the  44  of  the  Chronicle  (for  Manetho  again  falls 
short  by  4 years),  so  as  to  justify  the  assertion  of  Herodotus 
that  the  Ethiopian  Sabaco  (for  he  blends  the  three  kings 
into  one)  ruled  Egypt  “ above  50  years.”  But  in  this,  as 
in  other  cases,  the  Chronicle  might  have  some  fair  ground 
for  assigning  them  only  44  years  (and  of  course  it  would 
give  them  as  few  as  possible).  If,  for  example,  as  has  been 
said  above,  it  were  after  44  years  that  Tirhakah  “ voluntarily 
retired  from  Egypt,”  making  Napata  his  capital  (of  which 
the  monuments  afford  proof),  while  Egypt  from  that  time 
began  again  to  be  governed  by  native  rulers,  though  divided, 
and  still  for  a time  indirectly  and  partially  under  Ethiopian 
supremacy : so  when  the  40  years  of  Manetho  have  been 
filled  up  to  44,  and  his  Dynasty  XXV  made  to  end  in 
B.C.  702,  where  it  ends  according  to  the  Chronicle,  his  40 
surplus  years  unchronologically  inserted  above  (37  of  them 
in  his  Dyn.  XXI  and  the  other  3 long  before)  are 
reduced  to  19,  still  uncompensated,  which  depress  the 
end  of  the  Ethiopian  dynasty  from  B.c.  702,  where  it  is 
put  by  the  Chronicle,  to  683,  as  if  that  dynasty  really  lasted 
not  only  44  years  to  the  time  when  Tirhakah  ceased  to 
reign  personally  in  Egypt,  but  in  all  to  his  death  63  years ; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  was  really  the  case. 

(^Manetho,  then,  having  already  covered  by  years  unchro- 
nologically  placed  above  in  his  Dyn.  XXI,  or  earlier,  1 9 of 
those  years  which  the  Chronicle  reckons  to  its  Dyn.  XXVI, 
or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  19  all  but  two  months  (Dynasty 
XVII  of  Manetho  as  restored  from  Josephus  having  had  a 
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sum  of  259  years  and  10  months  which  wc  have  been 
reckoning  as  260  current  years),  it  is  plain  that  he  still 
wants  158  years,  or  158  years  and  2 months,  to  make  his 
Dyn.  XXVI  of  ix  Suites  end  coincidently  with  the  Mem- 
phitico-Saite  Dynasty  XXVI  of  the  Chronicle,  which  has 
vii  generations  in  177  years.  But,  in  fact,  Manetho  gives  to 
his  ix  Suites  only  150  years  and  6 months,  seemingly  less  by 
7 years  and  8 months,  but  really  by  8 years  and  2 months, 
than  what  are  wanted.  Respecting  the  true  chronological 
place  of  this  deficit  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  by  Cambyses  is  the  point  from  which  both  Ma- 
netho and  the  Chronicle  in  common  make  the  next  dynasty, 
that  of  the  Persians,  to  commence ; and  there  is  no  room  for 
the  insertion  of  any  years  into  the  lists  of  Manetho  between 
the  accession  of  Psammitichus  I.  and  the  conquest  of  Cam- 
byses. It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  8 years  and  2 months 
wanting  have  been  omitted  by  Manetho  from  the  same 
place  with  the  19  years  last  considered,  of  which  they  were 
chronologically  the  continuation.  And  we  shall  see  that 
Manetho  compensates  for  his  omission  of  these  8 years  and 
2 months,  by  an  unchronological  insertion  of  them  below, 
where  they  can  have  no  place,  just  as  he  compensated  above, 
by  an  unchronological  anticipation  in  his  Dynasty  XXI  or 
earlier,  for  those  (16  + 4 + 19  = ) 39  years  of  the  Suites  and 
Ethiopians  of  Dynasties  XXIV  and  XXV  which  he  de- 
termined to  omit  at  their  true  places.  So  we  need  not  make 
any  difficulty  at  finding  that,  according  to  his  apparent 
chronology,  his  Suite  Dynasty  XXVI  would  end,  and  Cam- 
byses (“  in  his  5th  Persian  year  ”)  would  conquer  Egypt  as 
early  as  May  in  b.  C.  533,  that  is,  in  the  4th  year  before  the 
death  of  Cyrus.  But  understanding  what  he  himself  under- 
stands and  hints  (though  on  the  surface  he  seems  quite  re- 
gardless of  chronology),  we  may  use  by  anticipation  and  place 
next  after  the  Ethiopians,  from  Dec.  8,  b.c.  684,  to  Feb.  9, 
B.c.  675, all  those  8 years  and  2 months  which  we  shall  find  in- 
serted where  they  can  have  no  true  chronological  place  below. 
These  8 years  and  2 months  will  consist,  first,  of  the  6 months 
of  Psammicherites,  the  ninth  and  last  king  of  Manetho’s 
Dyn.  XXVII,  these  being  really  included  in  the  3 years  of 
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Dvn.  XXVI. 
v S.<ito*.  138. 
Feb.  0,  B.c. 
(>(>3,  to  Jan.  2, 
jj.c.  yx>. , 


Cambyses,  whose  conquest  is  antedated  by  some  6 months, 
so  as  to  be  set  at  the  beginning  of  his  5 th  Persian  year.  Next 
there  are  4 months  added  to  the  124  years  of  the  Persian 
dynasty.  Then  the  whole  6 years  of  Dyn.  XXVIII  of  Ma- 
netho  are  unchronological ; and  lastly,  1 year  and  4 months 
added  by  him  to  his  Dyn.  XXIX.  These  additions,  making 
in  all  8 years,  besides  2 odd  months  (the  old  debt  due  as 
complement  to  the  fraction  of  10  months  of  Manetho’s 
Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Shepherds),  take  us  from  Feb.  11,  b.c. 
583  (strictly  Dec.  8,  B.C.  584),  to  Feb.  9,  b.c.  575,  whence 
there  are  150  true  years  to  the  end  of  the  44  th  of  Amasis 
and  the  beginning  of  the  5th  Persian  and  1st  Egyptian  year 
of  Cambyses,  Jan.  2,  b.c.  525,  where  the  Chronicle  also  ends 
its  Memphitico-Saite  and  commences  its  Persian  dy nasty. ^ 
It  is  plain,  both  from  the  monuments  and  from  Herodo- 
tus, that  Psammitichus  I.  was  really  the  founder  of  this 
Saite  dynasty;  and  the  monuments  prove  that  the  whole 
space  covered  by  the  five  kings  from  Psammitichus  to 
Amasis  inclusive  (Psammicherites  being  included  as  afore- 
said in  the  5 th  year  of  Cambyses),  amounted  to  138  years 
lying  between  Feb.  6,  B.c.  663,  and  Jan.  2,  B.C.  525. 
Manetho,  therefore,  in  giving  to  the  five  kings  only  (54  + 
6 + 6-1-  19  -1-  44  =)  129  years,  falls  short  of  the  true 
sum  of  their  reigns  by  9 years,  which  must  be  taken 
from  the  three  nominal  reigns  of  (7  + 6 + 8=)21  years 
which  in  his  lists  precede  the  accession  of  Psammitichus  I. 
After  this  deduction,  12  years  still  remain  attached  to 
three  names  preceding  that  of  Psammitichus  I.,  and  cover- 
ing the  interval  from  b.c.  675,  to  b.c.  663.  Thus  the 
whole  interval  from  the  retirement  of  Tirhakah  from  Egypt 
to  Napata  to  the  accession  of  Psammitichus  I.  is  collected 
from  Manetho  and  the  Chronicle  to  have  been  (19  + 8 + 
12  = ) 39  years,  and  the  whole  interval  from  the  death  of 
Tirhakah  and  the  end  of  Ethiopian  supremacy  to  the  acces- 
sion of  Psammitichus  is  20  years,  which  last  20  years  must 
be  supposed  to  contain  the  dodecarchy  of  Herodotus  and 
the  “anarchy”  of  Diodorus.  But  the  first  three  names  of 
the  dynasty  in  Manetho’s  lists  are  probably  meant  to  cover 
indirectly — and  the  first  two  generations  of  the  vn  of  the 
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Chronicle  certainly  cover  - the  whole  39  years  which  inter- 
vened between  the  retirement  of  Tirhakah  and  the  accession 
of  Psammitichus  I.  So  vm  nominal  kings  of  Manetho  would 
have  an  average  of  22  years,  while  the  vn  generations  of 
the  Chronicle  have  an  average  of  25  years  and  something 
over  2 months  each.  But  if  Manetho’s  lists  were  taken 
simply  as  they  stand,  IX  actual  kings,  in  only  150  years  and 
6 months,  would  seem  to  have  average  reigns  of  only  16 
years  and  between  8 and  9 months  each ; and  if  even  the  last 
king  were  omitted,  the  remaining  viii  in  150  years  would 
have  only  18  years  and  between  8 and  9 months  each. 

Necho  I.,  the  father  of  Psammitichus  I.,  is  named  by  He- 
rodotus, not  indeed  as  having  actually  reigned,  but  as  having 
had  some  apparent  title  for  reigning,  on  account  of  which 
he  was  slain  by  the  Ethiopian  Sabaco,  a name  which  with 
Herodotus  covers  equally  Sevechus  and  Tirhakah,  while 
Psammitichus  I.,  then  very  young,  was  saved  by  being  car- 
ried into  Syria.  Of  the  two  preceding  names,  Stephinates 
and  Nechepsos,  intended  perhaps  to  connect  Psammitichus  I. 
with  the  native  Saites  who  had  reigned  before  the  Ethio- 
pian invasion,  neither  Herodotus  nor  the  monuments  afford 
any  trace.  But  the  monuments,  especially  at  Thebes,  do 
exhibit  other  names  belonging  to  the  interval  between  Tir- 
hakah’s  withdrawal  to  Napata  and  the  accession  or  undis- 
puted sovereignty  of  Psammitichus  I.  A king  named  Kasto 
or  Kasen  is  found,  and  his  daughter  Amuniritis,  whose  car- 
touches,  according  to  Lepsius,  are  respected,  wrhile  those  of 
her  consort,  a king  named  Pianchi , are  defaced.  She  and 
her  husband  may  be  the  source  of  the  “'Apfiepis,  A iOioyfr,” 
who  heads  Dyn.  XXVI  with  12  years  in  the  list  of  Euse- 
bius, though  whence  precisely  Eusebius  obtained  so  im- 
portant a variant  is  not  easy  to  conjecture.  The  name 
Pianchi  belongs  also  to  two  other  kings,  successors  of  Tir- 
hakah at  Napata,  and  no  doubt  of  the  same  family.  A 
daughter  of  Pianchi  and  Amuniritis  again,  named  Sepunte- 
put , being  married  to  Psammitichus  I.,  brought  to  aid  him 
in  establishing  his  new  dynasty  both  a title  to  Theban  legi- 
timacy and  an  Ethiopian  connection;  though  as  a separate 
line  of  kings  reigned  after  Tirhakah  at  Napata,  Psammiti- 
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chus,  in  spite  of  this  connection,  had  still  need  to  keep  an 
army  on  his  southern  frontier.  Kasto  or  Kasen,  then,  with 
his  queen,  and  their  daughter  the  queen  Amuniritis  with 
her  husband  Pianchi,  may  represent  the  first  two  of  the  vn 
generations  given  by  the  Chronicle  to  its  Dyn.  XXVI ; and 
the  whole  series  of  the  Chronicle  may  be  exhibited  from  the 
monuments  as  follows:  — 

(Generation  i.)  Kasto  or  Kasen.  He  began  to  reign  under 
Tirhakah,  on  his  withdrawal  to  Napata  in  Ethiopia,  Feb.  15, 
in  the  year  B.C.  702? 

(Generation  II.)  Ammuniritis  (' Afi/ispis?)  and  Pianchi 
( AlOtoyJr ?),  who  reigned  at  least  12  years  according  to  an  in- 
scription on  the  bandages  of  a mummy  in  the  British 
Museum,  mentioned  by  M.  Mariette.  The  time  given  to 
these  two  generations,  answering  to  the  first  three  names  of 
Manetho’s  ix  kings,  ends  Feb.  6,  b.c.  663. 

(Generation  ill.)  Psamtik  I.  54,  from  Feb.  6,  B.C.  663, 
to  Jan.  23,  B.c.  609.  From  his  accession  to 'the  end  of  the 
44th  of  Amasis,  viz.  Jan.  2,  B.C.  525,  the  whole  interval  is 
shown  by  the  monuments  to  be  138  years ; consequently  his 
accession  is  to  be  put  at  Thoth  1,  b.c.  663.  An  important 
inscription,  connecting  the  reign  of  Psamtik  T.  with  that  of 
Tirhakah  is  thus  given  by  M.  Mariette  from  a stele  of  his 
Api3,  No.  37  : — “ In  the  year  20,  Mesori  20  [Jan.  15,  b.c. 
643?]  under  the  king  [Psamtik  I.]  was  manifested  this  Apis, 
living  towards  heaven  [i.  e.  he  died].  This  God  was  con- 
ducted to  join  the  good  Amend  [i.  e.  was  buried]  in  the  year 
21,  Paophi  25.  lie  was  born  in  the  26th  of  the  king  [Tir- 
hakah] and  conducted  into  Ptah-hat-ka  [i.  e.  was  installed  at 
Memphis]  Pharmouthi  9.  [This  stele  was]  made  in  the 
year  21  [of  Psamtik  I.].”  M.  Mariette  observes,  that  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  translate  the  last  words  " [II]  fit 
[sa  vie]  en  21  ans,”  “ He  lived  in  all  21  years,”  but  the  form 
for  duration  of  life  is  too  uniform  and  too  well-known  to 
admit  of  any  doubt.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  whole 
inscription  is  beautifully  cut,  and  the  figures  and  names  as 
clear  as  could  be  wished.  Unless  therefore  any  one  should 
imagine  that  the  date  for  the  birth  of  this  Apis  was  really  un- 
known, and  was  put  conjecturally  in  the  26th  of  Tirhakah,  as 
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being  the  year  of  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  it  is  necessary  -un- 
either  to  bring  down  arbitrarily  the  26th  of  Tirhakah  below 
B.C.  683,  which  we  have  found  to  be  indicated  by  Manetho 
as  the^ear  of  his  death,  or  else  to  admit  that  this  Apis-bull 
lived  years.  If  the  26th  of  Tirhakah  is  put  down 

below  B.C.  683,  it  follows  that  his  jfirst  had  not  yet  begun  in 
the  14th  year  of  llezekiah,  b.c.  £09  ; and  the  difficulty  hence 
arising  is  only  awkwardly  palliated  by  supposing,^  without 
other  grounds,  that  Tirhakah  was  already,  in  B.c.  )^9,  asso- 
ciated with  his  father,  though  his  years  were  reckoned  after- 
wards from  his  later  accession  after  his  father’s  death.  But 
it  seems  that  this  Apis,  No.  37,  attracted  far  more  venera- 
tion than  any  of  his  predecessors,  no  less  than  168  votive 
stelae,  53  of  them  dated,  having  been  found,  as  M.  Mariette 
relates,  in  his  tomb.  This  extraordinary  veneration  must 
certainly  have  had  some  cause ; and  extraordinary  longevity 
is  the  most  natural  cause,  in  such  a case,  that  the  imagi- 
nation could  suggest.  It  is  just  the  explanation  which 
would  have  commended  itself  even  without  proof ; but  being 
forced  upon  us,  as  it  is,  by  separate  chronological  indications, 
it  is  certainly  not  to  be  rejected.  The  day  of  the  bull’s 
death,  according  to  the  stele  above  mentioned,  was  20  Mecliir, 
i.e.  Jan.  15,  and  so  seemingly  at  the  end  of  the  20th  year  of 
Psammitichus  I. ; and  M.  Mariette  observes  that  all  the  dates 
of  the  dated  stelae  found  in  the  tomb  fall  within  the  70  days 
of  the  funeral,  during  which  alone  on  such  occasions  the 
tomb  remained  open.  He  adds  that  this  was  the  last  Apis 
buried  in  the  older  Apis-cemetery  of  Raineses  II.,  and  before 
the  inauguration  of  the  magnificent  new  galleries  of  Psam- 
mitichus I.,  in  which  the  next  Apis,  No.  38,  was  buried  by 
that  king,  in  his  52nd  year.  So  here  again  there  was  an  in- 
terval between  these  two  Apises  of  32  years.  Only  in  this 
case  it  is  open  to  suppose  that  there  may  have  been  another 
bull  between,  whose  tomb  has  not  been  found  ; or  else  that 
there  was  an  interval  of  some  years  between  the  death  of  No. 

37  and  the  birth  of  his  successor,  though  in  general  “ the 
search  of  the  Egyptians  for  their  Apia  did  not  last  long.” 

After  these  two  Apises,  the  next.  No.  39,  was  born  in  the 
53rd  year  of  Psammitichus  I.,  Mechir  19,  and  he  died  in  the 
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16th  year  of  Necho,  on  the  6th  day  of  the  second  month, 
Paophi,  aged  16  years,  7 months,  and  7 days. 

(Generation  i Y.)  Necho.  1 5,  and  part  of  a 1 6th,  Jan.  23,  B.C. 
609,  to  Jan.  19,  B.C.  594.  The  Apis  No.  40  of  M.  Marietta, 
was  born  in  his  16th  year,  Paophi  7 ; was  installed  in  the  1st 
of  Psamtik  II.,  Epiphi  9;  and  died  in  the  12th  of  Ouaphre, 
Pharmouthi  12,  aged  17  years,  6 months,  and  5 days.  Hence 
it  seems  that  the  16th  of  Necho’s  actual  reign  is  imperfect, 
and  that  part  of  the  first  year  of  the  actual  reign  of  Psamtik 
II.  enters  into  the  same  civil  year.  Consequently  the  whole 
of  that  civil  year  will  technically  be  reckoned  as  the  first 
of  Psamtik  II.,  though  Necho  may  still  have  technically 
as  well  as  actually  a sixteenth  year,  wThen  his  accession  is 
antedated  so  as  to  cover  the  fractional  months  of  his  prede- 
cessor. 

(Generation  v.)  Psamtik  II.  6,  from  Jan.  19,  B.C.  594 
to  Jan.  18,  B.C.  588.  The  Apis  No.  40,  above  mentioned, 
shows  him  to  have  reigned  5 years  complete,  and  a sixth, 
identical  in  part  with  the  16th  of  his  predecessor. 

(Generation  vi.)  Ouaphre-het.  19,  from  Jan.  18,  B.C. 
588  to  Jan.  13,  b.c.  569.  rJ^he  Apis  No.  40  died  in  his  12th; 
but  the  next  Apis,  No.  41,  was  not  born  till  the  5th  of  Amasis. 
Two  stelaj  at  Leyden  and  Florence,  giving  the  births  of  two 
men  in  regnal  years  of  Necho,  and  their  deaths  in  regnal 
years  of  Amasis,  both  fix  the  interval  between  the  year 
named  of  Necho  and  the  year  of  the  same  number  of  Amasis, 
to  be  40  years.  Wherefore,  as  the  16  of  Necho  and  the 
6 of  Psamtik  II.  have  been  found  to  make  together  only  21, 
Ouaphre-het  must  have  had  19  years  complete. 

(Generation  vil.)  Aahmes.  44,  from  Jan.  13,  B.C.  569,  to 
Jan.  2,  b.c.  525.  The  Apis  No.  41  was  born  in  his  5th 
year,  Thoth  7,  and  died  in  his  23rd,  Phamenoth  6,  having 
lived  18  years  and  6 months.  The  44th  of  Amasis  is  found 
on  the  monuments ; consequently  his  accession,  reckoned  up 
from  Jan.  2 in  B.c.  525,  should  be  at  Jan.  13,  in  B.C.  569, 
and  that  of  Necho  at  Jan.  23,  in  609;  and  that  of  Psamtik 
I.  at  Feb.  6,  in  B.c.  663.  Lastly, 

Psamtik  III.,  the  Psammenitus  of  Herodotus  and  Psam- 
micherites  of  the  lists  of  Manetho  and  his  ninth  king,  ap- 
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pears  on  the  monuments;  but  he  has  no  place  chronologically, 
as  his  6 months  are  included  in  the  5th  Persian  year  of  Cam- 
byses, in  the  course  of  which  he  conquered  Egypt,  and  from 
the  beginning  of  which  commences  his  technical  or  antedated 
Egyptian  reign. 

According  to  our  scale  of  sacred  Chronology,  combined 
with  that  of  the  old  Chronicle,  the  Egyptian  accession  of 
Sabaco  being  fixed  to  Feb.  26,  n.c.  746,  the  dealings  of 
Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  with  So,  Sua,  or  Segor  (probably 
Sevechus  of  the  lists),  should  be  about  B.c.  72^,  3 years  be- 
fore the  capture  of  Samaria,  in  B.c.  7 21,  or  perhaps  a little 
earlier ; the  coming  forth  of  Tirhakah  from  Ethiopia  to  meet 
Sennacherib,  in  the  14th  of  Hezekiah,  should  be  in  B.c. 

713. 

The  Persian  Dyn.  XXVII  of  Manetho,  with  vm  actual  Dvn.xxvn. 
kings  in  124  years  and  4 months,  is  of  course  really  identical 
and  coincident  (the  4 months  being  unchronological,  and  g*-  *. D c- 
having  been  already  anticipated  at  their  true  place)  with 
Dyn.  XXVIII  of  the  Chronicle,  which  has  v generations  in 
124  years.  It  takes  us  from  Jan.  2,  in  B.c.  525,  to  Dec.  2, 
in  b.c.  402,  i.  e.  to  the  end  of  the  second  antedated  or  tech- 
lical  year  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,the  five  generations  of  the 
Chronicle  being  plainly  derived  from  the  five  principal  reigns 
of  Cambyses,  Darius  Hystaspes,  Xerxes,  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
raanus,  and  Darius  Nothus,  yet  not  to  be  confounded  with 
them  as  if  their  end  was  necessarily  coincident  with  that  of 
the  last  reign  of  the  five  alluded  to.  Manetho,  naming  the 
three  short  actual  reigns  of  Artabanus  after  Xerxes,  and  of 
Xerxes  II.  and  Sogdianus  after  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
omits,  which  is  remarkable,  the  Magian  Bardas  after  Cam- 
byses, though  he  reigned  seven  months  and  the  second 
Xerxes  only  two.  And  in  order  to  avoid  naming  a ninth 
king,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  or  rather  to  gain  liv-appearance 
years  above,  six  years  instead  of  four  are  given  by  him 
(in  the  list  of  Africanus)  to  Cambyses,  although  it  is  dis- 
tinctly said,  in  the  heading  of  the  dynasty,  that  he  re- 
duced Egypt  “ in  his  fifth,”  not  his  third,  " Persian  year.” 

And  his  three  years,  increased  to  four  by  including  the 
seven  months  of  the  Magian  usurper,  reach  from  b.c. 
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525  to  b.c.  521.  On  the  monuments  are  found  for  this 
dynasty — 

(Generation  i.,  reign  i.)  Kumbatet.  4,  from  Jan.  2.  B.c. 
525,  to  Jan.  1,  b.c.  521.  He  also  appears  by  the  name  of 
Bnmesout ; for  on  his  first  conquering  Egypt,  he  was  en- 
throned as  a legitimate  Egyptian  king,  and  took  this  Egyp- 
tian name,  and  was  instructed  in  all  the  mysteries  of  Neith 
at  Sais,  and  confirmed  the  priesthood  in  their  privileges : he 
appears  besides  in  the  Scrapeum  as  a devout  worshipper  of 
Apis ; all  which  explains  the  assertion  of  Herodotus, otloi  A i- 
7 vtttiol  olKTjievmaL  rov  K afifivaea.  So  his  violence  or  mad- 
ness was  only  after  his  return  from  Ethiopia.  An  Apis  born 
in  his  5th  (whence  it  appears  that  he  reckoned  his  own  years 
in  Egypt  from  his  Persian  accession)  on  the  28th  day  of  the 
5th  month,  and  which  died  in  the  4th  year  of  Darius  on  the  3rd 
day  of  the  9th  month,  is  said  to  have  lived  7 years,  3 months, 
and  4 days.  Assuming  the  actual  accession  of  Cambyses  to 
have  been  soon  after  the  new  year,  this  Apis  would  be  born 
early  in  June  b.c.  525,  and  may  have  been  stabbed  by 
Cambyses  on  his  return  from  Ethiopia.  And  it  seems  that 
he  did  not  die  so  very  soon  after  his  wound.  The  stele  on 
which  the  death  of  this  Apis  is  recorded  was  misread  at  first, 
so  as  to  make  him  live  eight  years  instead  of  seven,  and  it  is 
not  the  only  instance  where  such  mistakes,  having  had  at- 
tention drawn  to  them,  have  been  subsequently  corrected. 
So  in  another  stele,  1 1 i i I ii  fl  is  the  year  of  Amasis  in  which 
another  Apis  was  either  born  or  installed ; and  Lepsius 
reads  this  17,  De  Roug6  more  correctly  25.  For  this  same 
Apis  is  recorded  to  have  been  buried  by  Cambyses  in  his  6th 
year,  in  the  11th  month  ; that  is,  if  his  actual  accession  had 
coincided  with  his  technical  or  antedated  accession,  in  No- 
vember, b.c.  524,  when  he  may  have  been  on  the  point  of 
commencing  his  Ethiopian  expedition.  Now,  if  H,  as  read  by 
Lepsius,  was  originally  written  on  the  stele,  this  Apis  at  his 
death  would  be  29  years  old;  but  if  0,  as  read  by  De  Rouge, 
he  would  be  only  17,  which  is  certainly  more  probable. 

(Generation  ii.,  reign  of  Manetho  ii,  actual  reign  iii.) 
Ntarioush,  Darius.  36,  from  Jan.  1,  b.c.  521,  to  Dec.  23, 
b.  C.  486.  He  built  most  of  the  great  temple  in  the  larger 
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Oasis,  and  takes  there  titles  identical  with  those  of  the  old 
Egyptian  kings. 

(Generation  in.,  reign  of  Manetho  iii,  actual  reign  vi.) 
Kheshirsh,  Xerxes.  21,  from  Dec.  23,  b.  c.  486,  to  Dec.  18, 

B.  c.  465  (under  whom  Achaemenes  was  Satrap  of  Egypt^  ik 
24  years,  from  B.  C.  484  to  B.C,  460). 

(Generation  iv.,  reign  of  Manetho  v,  actual  reign  vi.) 
Artachsheslies,  Artaxerxes.  41,  from  Dec.  18,  B.  c.  465,  to 
Dec.  8,  b.  C.  460.  In  his  5th  year  Inaros  revolted,  b.  c. 

460.  He  was  crucified  probably  in  b.c.  455.  Herodotus 
visited  Egypt  soon  after  the  Persian  dominion  had  been  re-es- 
tablished, in  b.  c.  450  ? In  the  15th  of  Artaxerxes  the  Athe- 
nians sent  a fleet  to  restore  Amyrtaeus,  whose  name  has  been 
found  on  the  monuments ; but  the  project  came  to  nothing. 

(Generation  v.,  reign  of  Manetho  viii,  actual  reign  ix ; 
and  a 10th  actual  reign,  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  follows.) 
Darius Notlius.  1 9,  from  Dec.  8,  b.c.  424,  to  Dec.  3,  B.C.  405'; 
but  he  has  not  hitherto  been  met  with  on  the  monuments. 

In  his  10th  year  Amyrtseus  succeeded  in  establishing  himself, 
and  reigned  in  the  Delta  6 years,  when  his  son  Pausiris  was 
allowed  to  succeed  him  as  viceroy.  Or  this  may  have  been 
earlier,  in  b.  c.  484. 

Dyn.  XXVIII  of  Manetho,  with  its  one  Saite  king,  Amyr- 
taeus,  and  his  six  years,  really  contemporary  and  included 
within  the  124  years  of  the  Persians,  is  no  doubt  intended 
as  a substitute  for  the  anonymous  Dyn.  XXVII  of  the 
Chronicle  with  its  184  years,  which  have  been  accounted  for 
by  Manetho  pretty  nearly  at  their  true  chronological  place, 
above  Dyn.  XVIII.  The  six  unchronological  years  of  his 
Dyn.  XXVIII  have  been  anticipated  by  us  and  inserted  in 
their  true  place,  in  the  early  part  of  Dyn.  XXVI,  to  which 
they  belong  by  allusion.  On  the  monuments  Amunrut , i.e. 
Amyrtaeus,  occurs  in  conjunction  with  his  throne-name ; 

and  the  first  part  of  the  name  of  his  son  Pausiris,  Pef 

and  a throne- name  read  Chebash , which  however  Lepsius  has 
not  connected  with  Pausiris. 

Dyn.  XXIX  of  Manetho,  like  XXVII,  has  an  unchro- 
nological addition  of  one  year  and  4 months,  which  any  one 
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who  saw  merely  that  Dyn.  XXVIII  is  not  to  be  allowed  to 
thrust  up  that  of  the  Persians,  might  think  intended  to  serve 
with  the  4 odd  months  of  XXVII  as  a patch  to  fill  the  void 
produced  by  drawing  up  the  head  of  Dyn.  XXVII  to  the 
3rd  instead  of  the  5th  year  of  Cambyses,  and  bo  leaving  the 
first  few©  years  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  uncovered  by  it 
below.  But  the  unchronological  nature  of  all  these  disloca- 
tions of  Manetho  has  been  sufficiently  explained  already;  and 
both  this  and  other  similar  additions  have  been  anticipated 
at  the  head  of  Dyn.  XXVI.  So,  without  further  noticing 
the  odd  year  and  4 months,  Dyn.  XXIX  with  1 9 and  Dyn. 
XXX  with  38  years  have  together  57  years,  the  same 
number  as  Dynasties  XXIX  and  XXX  of  the  Chronicle, 
though  their  division  in  it  is  different,  being  into  39  and  18 
years;  and  the  57  years  will  begin  really,  though  not  ap- 
parently, for  both  Manetho  and  the  Chronicle  alike,  from 
Dec.  2,  b.  c.  402,  and  will  also  end  for  both  alike  simul- 
taneously at  Nov.  18,  b.  c.  345. 

As  regards  the  actual  reigns  of  Manetho  and  the  monu- 
ments, and  the  generations  of  the  Chronicle,  the  monuments 
exhibit  the  names  of 

(Dyn.  XXIX,  Generation  I,  of  the  Chronicle,  reign  i.) 
Naifaurut,  Nephcrites,  with  a throne-name  like  what  is 
mentioned  above  as  Chebash.  If  he  had  6 years,  they  would 
be  from  Dec.  2,  b.c.  402,  to  Dec.  1,  b.c.  396. 

(Generation  II  of  the  Chronicle,  reign  ii.)  Hakor , Achoris. 
His  13  years  would  lie  between  Dec.  1,  B.  C.  396,  and  Nov. 
28,  b.c.  383,  and  would  include  the  single  year  of  Psam- 
muthis  consolidated  by  the  Chronicle. 

(Reign  iii.)  Some  traces  seemingly  are  given  by  Lepsius 
of  Psamtik  IV '.,  who  is  written  in  the  list  of  Dyn.  XXIX 
“ Psammuthis,”  in  like  manner  as  Psamtik  III.  is  written 
above  in  the  lists  of  Dyn.  XXVI.  From  Nov.  28,  B.C. 
384,  to  Nov.  28,  B.c.  383? 

(Reign  iv.)  Of  Nepherites  II.  no  trace  has  been  found. 

„Ilis  4 months  wrould  no  doubt  be  covered  by  the  next  reign 
as  teclmically  antedated.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
though  we  can  only  guess  where  the  addition  has  been  made, 
we  know  that  one  year  and  four  months  out  of  the  twenty 
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years  and  four  months  given  to  this  dynasty  by  Manetho 
are  unchronological  and  fictitious. 

(Generation  in  of  Dyn.  XXIX  of  the  Chronicle,  reign  i. 
of  Dyn.  XXX  of  Manetho.)  Nect-hor-heb , by  some  erro- 
neously supposed  to  be  the  name  of  Amyrtaeus ; but  really 
it  is  Nectanebo  L,  whose  18  years  begin  from  Nov.  28,  b.  C. 
383,  and  end  Nov.  23,  B.  c.  365. 

(Reign  ii  of  Manetho’s  Dyn.  XXX.)  Teos,  or  Tachos , 
has  not  been  found.  His  2 years  seem  to  reach  from  Nov. 
23,  B.C.  365,  to  Nov.  23,  b.  c.  363,  and  to  belong  to  the  39 
years  of  Dyn.  XXIX  in  the  Chronicle,  though  the  reign 
would  not  be  noticed  as  a separate  generation. 

(The  single  generation  of  Dyn.  XXX  of  the  Chronicle, 
reign  iii  of  Manetho.)  Necht-nebef  \ Nectanebo  II.,  whose 


18  years, J ^ptedated  technically  from  Nov.  23,  b.c.  363,  and 
including  the  odd  months  of  the  reign  of  Tachos,  end  Nov. 
18,  B.C.  345,  15  years  before  the  cosmocracy  of  Alexander. 

Of  the  above  seven  kings  of  Manetho’s  lists,  Nectanebo 
II.,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  represents  the  single  generation 
of  Dyn.  XXX  of  the  Chronicle,  and  Nepherites  II.,  with 
his  4 months,  as  certainly  would  be  covered  by  the  ante- 
dated accession  of  Nectanebo  L,  while  the  collective  sum 
of  the  other  reigns,  as  they  now  stand  in  the  list  of  Afri- 
canus,  needs  a further  reduction  of  one  entire  year  to  make 
it  true  and  historical.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reigns  of  Ne- 
pherites I.  with  6 years,  of  Achoris  with  13,  and  of  Necta- 
nebo II.  with  1 8,  were  probably  both  in  the  Chronicle  and 
in  reality  distinct  generations ; and  as  the  Chronicle  cannot 
have  made  more  than  in  generations  in  its  Dyn.  XXIX, 
the  Shepherds  of  its  Dyn.  XXVII  requiring  iv,  it  seems  to 
be  certain  that  Psammuthis  with  1 year,  and  Teos  or  Tachos 
with  2,  were  not  alluded  to  as  distinct  generations  by  the 
Chronicle,  and  most  probable,  without  being  absolutely  cer- 
tain, that  the  184  years  of  its  anonymous  Dynasty  XXVII 
were  really  covered,  as  Manetho’s  lists  indicate,  by  only  four 
Shepherd  kings. 

After  Dyn.  XXX,  the  only  point  still  remaining  to  be 
noticed  is  this,  that  Manetho,  in  the  structure  of  his  scheme 
above,  has  indicated  the  year  b.  c.  331  as  the  epoch  to  which 
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he  meant  by  allusion  to  bring  down  his  history,  and  from 
which  he  made  the  empire  of  Alexander  and  the  Macedo- 
nians over  Egypt  to  commence.  For  having  found  in  the 
Chronicle  the  “443  years  of  the  Cycle”  lying  between  B.c. 
305  and  a.d.  139  thrown  up,  he  threw  up  in  like  manner, 
and  reduplicated,  978  more  of  the  years  of  the  Cycle,  viz. 
all  those  which  had  passed  from  its  commencement  in  B.  c. 
1322  to  the  end  of  the  monarchy  in  B.c.  345.  And  of  the. 
40  (now  alone  remaining)  between  Nectanebo  and  the  La- 
gidae,  which  had  all  been  thrown  up  in  effect,  though  un- 
named, by  the  Chronicle,  Manetho  threw  up  only  14,  so 
marking  the  interval  between  Nectanebo  and  Alexander. 
Thus  he  threw  up  the  whole  1461  years  of  the  current 
Cycle,  all  but  26,  marking  at  once  by  this  very  fact,  that  26 
alone  were  not  thrown  up,  the  26  years’  interval  between 
Alexander  and  the  Lagidae,  and  avoiding  the  incidental  and 
partial  admission  of  a cyclical  element  which  was  foreign  to 
his  scheme.  At  a later  period,  when  the  Macedonians  were 
no  longer  in  power  to  be  complimented,  and  the  memory  of 
the  last  Persian  government  had  become  less  odious  by  lapse 
of  time,  Ptolemy  of  Mendes  made  of  the  interval  between 
Nectanebo  II.  and  Alexander  the  last  of  a scheme  of 
XXXI  Dynasties,  all  of  kings  successors  of  Mcnes. 

In  conclusion,  if  we  neglect  the  first.  2l{cycles  or  30,681 
nominal  years  of  the  Chronicle,  as  resolvable  into  the  2922 
properly  belonging  to  its  XIII  Gods,  and  if  we  further  neglect 
the  341  fictitious  years  added  to  make  all  time  seem  to  have 
run  in  cycles,  the  remainder  of  its  years,  being  all  full  and 
real,  amounting  in  number  to  (2922  -f  14  4-  26  4-  217  +443  + 
1881  — ) 5503  civil  years,  and  lying  ostensibly  between  Aug. 
25,  b.c.  5844,  and  Nov.  18,  B.C.  345,  but  really  and  chrono- 
logically between  April  26th,  b.c.  5361,  and  July  20,  a.d. 
139,  may  be  paralleled  with  the  years  of  Manetho  as  follows, 
unchronological  years  and  positions  being  printed  in  red : — 

Chronicle . f 30,000  years  of  the  Sun  (Dyn.  I)  + 681  + 900  + 
Manetho.  f 900  + 

Chron.  f 2000  of  XIII  Gods  (Dyn. 

Man.  1 2000  [presented  as  24,000]  of  . . Gods,  Demi- 
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Chron.  f II  to  XIV  incl.)  from  April  26,  B.C.  5361,  to 

Man.  [gods  and  Manes  from  April  26,  B.C.  5361,  to 

Chron.  f May  2,  B.C.  2463  -f  22  of  the  same  XIII  Gods, 

Man.  1 May  2,  B.C.  2463  + 22  transferred  from  the  Gods 

Chron.  f completing  the  first  2,922  years  of  human  time  in 

Man.  1 of  the  Chronicle  to  Mencs  (Dyn.  VIII  of  Manetho, 

Chron . f two  pseudo-cycles,  commencing  from  May  2,  b.c. 

Man.  | of  viii  Thinites,  I of  Africanus),  from  May  2,  B.c. 

Chron.  J 2463,  and  terminating  at  April  26,  B.C.  2441. 

Man.  [2463,  and  terminating  at  April  26,  B.C.  2441. 

[Here  the  Chronicle  inserts  and  adds  to  tho  XIII  Gods 
34 1 fictitious  years,  foreign  to  Manetho’s  scheme,  in  order  to 
make  time  seem  to  have  begun  from  a Sothic  epoch,  viz., 
from  duly  20,  B.C.  5702,  341  years  earlier  than  April  26, 
b.c.  5361.] 

Chron.  f + 1 4 past  years  “ of  the  Cycle,”  really  lying 

Man.  [+14  past  years  “ of  the  Cycle,”  really  lying 

Chron.  f between  Nov.  18,  B.c.  345,  and  Nov.  15,  B.C. 

Man.  1 between  Nov.  18,  b.c.  345,  and  Nov.  15,  b.c. 

Chron.  f331,  thrown  up  and  added  to  the  XIII  Gods. 

Alan.  [331,  thrown  up  and  transferred  to  Mencs,  end- 
ing with  the  36th  year  of  the  253  of  Dynasty 
VIII  (I  of  Africanus).  Thus,  after  seven  mythological  Dyn- 
asties, the  first  xxn  and  xiv,  or  in  one  sum  the  FIRST  xxxvi 
tears  of  the  First  Dynasty  of  the  kings  in  Manetho’s 
Book  I.,  indicate  by  their  origin  those  two  points  in.  the 
true  Egyptian  chronology  at  which  his  historical  narra- 
tive is  made  to  begin  and  end,  if  one  only  sets  aside  all 
those  years,  (14+443+  978=)1435  in  number,  which  are 
originally  “years  of  the  Cycle  current  in  Manetho’s  time,” 
thrown  up,  or  even  thrown  up  and  reduplicated,  and  which 
therefore,  as  interposed  among  other  true  years  anterior 
to  b.c.  1322,  are  plainly  unchronological.  So,  in  terms  of 
the  true  reckoning , the  reign  of  Menes  is  feigned  to  have 
begun  from  after  the  2900th  year  of  the  Gods:  that  is,  from 
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May  1,  b.c.  2461,  236  years  higher  than  in  the  Chronicle, 
and  these  236  true  and  chronological  years,  falsely  added  to 
the  monarchy,  together  with  the  14  thrown  up  and  marking 
the  interval  between  the  end  of  Manetho’s  last  dynasty  of 
kings  and  Alexander,  and  also  the  last  historical  date  to 
which  Manetho  brings  down  his  work,  constitute  together 
the  253  years  of  the  first  Dynasty  of  viii  Thinite  kings 
headed  by  Menes.  It  was  no  doubt  in  order  to  make  the 
three  sums  22, 14,  and  217,  go  exactly  into  the  dynasty, 
that  Manetho  not  only  increased  by  6 decades  the  1 90  years 
which  the  same  dynasty  has  in  the  Chronicle,  but  also  made 
the  further  remarkable  addition  of  three  units , really  token 
from  the  head  of  Dyn.  XXVI,  far  below,  and  depressing 
everything  below  them,  through  nearly  all  the  dynasties,  till 
at  length  the  void  left  by  them  is  reached  and  filled. 

Chron.  ( + *26  more  past  years  of  the  Cycle,  really  lying 
Man . \ : — These  26  years  are  not  thrown  up  by  Ma- 

Chron.  C between  Nov.  15,  B.c.  331,  and  Nov.  8,  B.C. 
Man.  \ netlio.  If  they  had  been,  he  would  have  re- 

Chron.  f 305,  thrown  up  and  added  to  the  XIII  Gods, 
Man.  \ duplicated  and  thrown  up  the  whole  1461  years 

Chron.  f together  with  the  preceding  14,  (the  whole  of  the 
Man.  \ of  the  Cycle  current  in  his  own  time,  which  began 

Chron.  r forty  years  being  purposely  undescribed,)  +217 
Man.  [ in  B.C.  1322,  and  was  to  run  out  in  a.d.  139.  +217 

Chron.  f of  the  viii  Demigods,  making  Dynasty  XV  (after 
Man.  ltrnnsfcrr<Ml  to  kings,  ending  with  the  253rd and  last 

Chron.  f which  follow  xv  dynasties  of  the  kings)  from 
Man.  ( year  of  Dynasty  VIII  (/  of  Africanus ,)  from 

Chron.  f April  26,  B.C.  2441,  to  Feb.  3,  B.C.  2224  + 443 

Alan.  L April  26,  B.C.  2441,  to  Feb.  3,  B.C.  2224  + 443 

Chron.  f of  the  Cycle  . . still  future,  . . . really 

Alan.  \ of  the  Cycle  partly  still  future,  partly  past,  really 

Chron.  f lying  between  Nov.  8,  b.c.  305,  and  July  20, 

Man . \ lying  between  Nov.  8,  b.c.  305,  and  July  20, 
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Citron,  f a.d.  139,  cast  up  in  fifteen  blank  generations,  not 
Man>  \ a.d.  139,  cast  up  and  transferred  to  kingn^  mak- 

Chron.  f constituting  any  one  of  the  thirty  dynasties,  nor 
Man.  Ling  the  302  years  of  Dyn.  IX  (II  of  Africanus)» 

Chron.  f given  either  to  the  Gods,  or  to  the  Demigods,  or  to 
Man.  i of  ix  Thinites,  and  the  first  141  of  X (III  of  Afri- 

Chron.  J mortal  kings  after  Menes  ; — These  years  thrown 
Man.  L canus)  of  ix  Memphites  +978  past  years  of  the 

Chron.  J up  by  Manetho  are  absent  from  the  Chronicle  for 
Man.  L Cycle,  from  July  20,  b.c.  1322,  to  Nov.  18,  b.O 

Chron.  f the  same  reason  that  the  34 1 inserted  by  the 
Man.  X 345,  reduplicated  and  thrown  up,  as  the  Chronicle 

Chron.  f Chronicle  for  a cyclical  purpose  are  absent  from 
Man.  L had  thrown  up  the  other  (to  +443  =)483  years 

Chron.  J Manetho,  the  author  of  the  Chronicle  having  no 
Man.  1 of  the  Cycle  lying  between  Nov.  18,  b.c.  345,  and 

Chron.  f need  of  room  in  which  to  place  concurrent  lines  of 
Man.  L July  20,  a.d.  139.  These  978  years  make  the 

Chron.  f kings,  any  more  than  Manetho  had  need  of  that 
Man.  L remaining  73  of  Dyn.  X (III  of  Africanus),  the 

Chron.  f precise  number  of  341  years  which  would  make 
Man.  L277  of  Dyn.  XI  (IV  of  Africanus),  the  248  of  Dyn. 
Chron.  f time  to  have  run  in  cycles  from  the  beginning. 
Man.  X XII  (V  of  Africanus),  the  \ 97  of  Dyn.  XIII  (VI 
of  Africanus),  the  59  of  Dyn.  XIV  (XI  of  Afri- 
canus), concluding  Book  I.  of  Manetho,  and  lastly  the  first 
12 1 years  of  Dyn.  XV  (XII  of  Africanus)  in  Book  II. 

Chron.  f +the  first  22  +14  or  together  the  first 

Man.  1 +the  first  xxii  + xiv  or  together  the  first 
Chron.  f 36  years  of  the  monarchy,  viz.,  of  the  viii  Ta- 
Man.  X xxxvi  years  of  the  monarchy,  according  to  true 
Chron.  f nitc  generations, headed  by  Menes,  with  190  years. 
Man.  X consecutive  chronology,  indicated  by  the  remain- 
der of  thirty-six  years  included  in  and  ending  the 
160  of  Dyn.  XV  (XII  of  Africanus.)  The  same  number 
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xxxvi,  composed  of  22  of  the  Gods  nnd  1 4 of  the  Cycle,  mark- 
ing the  beginning  and  the  end  of  Manetho’s  historical  narra- 
tive, having  been  already  noticed  at  the  head  of  Manetho’s 
whole  series,  chronological  or  unchronological,  of  kings  in 
connection  with  the  name  and  epoch  of  Menes,  its  repetition 
here,  at  the  true  epoch  of  Menes  according  to  the  Chronicle, 
is  no  doubt  a covert  indication  that  here,  at  this  point,  Ma- 
netho  makes  as  it  were  a new  beginning ; and  they  who  would 
distinguish  the  true  chronological  series  of  years  (however  it 
may  be  in  places  dislocated  by  suppressions  and  compensa- 
tions), must  reckon  from  hence,  as  if  Menes  had  been  set  at 
the  36th  year  before  the  end  of  Dyn.  XV  (XII  of  Africanus). 
And  accordingly,  taking  this  hint,  and  reckoning  from  hence, 
we  find  that  there  follow  in  all  fifteen  dynasties , and  1881 
years  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  last  of  them,  which,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  is  precisely  the  number  of  dynasties  and  pre- 
cisely the  number  of  years  given  by  the  Chronicle  to  the 
Egyptian  monarchy  from  Menes  to  Nectanebo  II. 

And  we  can  see  a certain  parallelism  between  the  com- 
mencement of  Manetho’s  Book  I.  or  of  that  portion  of  it 
which  contained  dynasties  of  kings  and  years  chiefly  unchro- 
nological, and  this  covert  recommencement  in  Book  II.  indi- 
cating the  true  chronological  series  of  the  history.  As  the 
first  regal  dynasty  of  Book  I.,  with  the  number  thirty-six  at 
its  head,  was  made  to  contain  the  remainder  of  the  true  years 
of  the  Gods  and  Demigods  transferred  to  kings,  while  (443  4- 
978  = ) 1421  fictitious  years  e<  of  the  Cycle”  thrown  up,  or 
1297  of  them,  were  to  follow  in  six  more  dynasties  to  the  end 
of  Book  I.,  — so  in  commencing  Book  II.,  its  first  dynasty 
(Manetho’s  eighth  of  kings,  fifteenth  of  the  XXX)  is  made 
to  unite  the  remainder,  viz.  124,  of  the  fictitious  years  of  the 
Cycle  thrown  up  with  a commencement  of  thirty-six  of  those 
true  and  historical  years  of  the  monarchy  which  were  to  follow 
after  it  in  all  the  rest  of  Book  II.  and  in  Book  III.,  and  which 
were  to  be  identical  in  their  number,  1881,  and  parallel  in 
their  number  of  fifteen  dynasties,  with  the  1881  years  and 
fifteen  dynasties  given  by  the  Chronicle  to  the  kings  from 
Menes  to  Nectanebo  II.  So  the  (36  4- 217  = ) 253  of  Dyn. 
VIII  (I  of  Africanus),  and  the  (124  4-36  = ) 160  of  Dyn. 
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XV  (XII  of  Africanus)  are  analogous  to  one  another  and 
symmetrical,  in  Books  I.  and  II. 

Chron.  f The  first  36  years  of  Menes  and  the  Monarchy 
Alan.  [The  last  36  years  of  Dyn.  XV  (XII  of  Afric.), 

Chron.  f reaching  from  Feb.  3,  B.c.  2224,  to  Feb.  22,  b.c. 
Man.  I reaching  from  Feb.  3,  B.C.  2224,  to  Feb.  22,  b.c. 

Chron.  f 2188,  -f  the  remaining  154  of  the  190  of  Dyn. 

Man.  [ 2188,  + the  first  . . 154  of  the  184  of  Dyn. 

Chron.  f XVI  of  the  viii  earliest  Tanite  kings,  from  Feb.  22, 
Man.  [ XVI  (XIV  of  Africanus)  of  Xoites,  from  Feb.  22, 

Chron.  f B.c.  2188,  to  Jan.  14,  B.C.  2034,  -f-  103  viz.  the 
Man.  [b.c.  2188,  to  Jan.  14,  b.c.  2034,  + 103  viz.  the 

Chron.  J whole  continuance  of  the  second  sovereign  dynasty 
Man.  [ last  30  of  Dyn.  XVI  (XIV  of  Africanus),  and 

Chron.  f of  kings,  being  Dyn.  XVII of 

Man.  [the  first  73  of  Dyn.  XVII  (XV  Africanus)  of 

Chron.  f iv  Memphites,  from  Jan.  14,  b.c.  1034,  to  Dec. 
Man.  [vi  Shepherds,  from  Jan.  14,  B.C.  1034,  to  Dec. 

Chron.  | 20,  b.c.  1932.  + [184  of  iv  Shepherd  kings 

Man . \ 20,  B.C.  1932.  -f  184  of  vi  Shepherds,  from 

Chron.  f transposed,  so  as  to  stand  unchronologically  as 
Man.  [ the  73rd  to  the  257th  of  the  259  years  10m.  of 
Chron.  f Dyn.  XXVI l in  the  Chronicle,  from  Dec.  20, 

Man.  [ Dyn.  XVII  (XV  of  Africanus),  from  Dec.  20, 

Chron.  f B.C.  1932,  to  Nov.  4,  B.C.  1748]  I The  2 

Man.  [b.c.  1932,  to  Nov.  4,  b.c.  1748.  + 2-lum.  un- 

Chron.  f years  and  10  months  of  Manetho,  if  reckoned  here 
Man.  [ chronologically  occurring  here  at  the  end  of  Dyn. 

Chron.  f as  chronological,  would  depress  the  head  of  Dyn. 
Alan.  [ XVII  (XV  of  Africanus,)  but  needed  as  compen- 

Chron.  f XVIII  and  all  the  dates  below,  until  their  effect 
Alan,  [sation  for  years  and  months  suppressed  before 
Chron.  f were  compensated  by  some  unchronological  sup- 

Alan.  [ Dyn.  XXVI.  These  2 years  and  10  months  have 
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Chron.  f pression.  But  it  is  best  not  to  let  them  count 
Man . t originated  in  an  addition  of  three  units  to  Dyn. 

Chron . f here,  so  as  to  destroy  the  manifest  identity  and 
Man . [ VIII  (I  of  Africanus),  made  to  obtain  for  it  that 

Chron.  f parallelism  of  the  348  + 194  = 542  and  333  + 209 
Man . commencement , and  for  Dyn.  XV  (XII  of  Afric.), 

Chron . f =542  years  of  the  two  following  Dynasties  XVIII 
Man.  \ that  remainder  of  (xxn  + XI Y = ) XXXVI years  which 

Chron . f and  XIX  of  the  Chronicle  and  Manetho.  In  this 
Man.  f has  been  noticed  above.  That  there  is  now  a frac- 

Chron.  f and  other  similar  cases  the  unchronological  surplus 
Man.  \ tion  of  10m.  and  another  of  2m.  corresponding  to 

Chron . f years  or  months  must  be  only  carried  to  account  as 
Man.  \ it  below  in  the  sum  of  Dynasties  XXVI,  XXVII, 

Chron.  f compensation  available  for  filling  voids  below. 
Man.  [ and  XXIX,  may  perhaps  be  owing  to  the  way  in 
which  our  reconstruction  has  been  obtained, 
namely,  by  patches,  partly  from  the  lists  of  Africanus,  and 
partly  from  the  original  Manetho  of  Josephus 

Chron.  f +tlie  first  165  years  of  the  348  of  the  xiv  “Mem- 

Man.  \ +tlie  first  165  years  of  the  333  of  the  xvi  “ Dios- 

Chron.  f phites  ” of  Dynasty  XVIII,  from  November  4, 
Alan.  Ipolites”  of  Dynasty  XVIII,  from  November  4, 

Chron.  f b.C.  1748,  to  Sept.  24,  b.c.  1583.  + 15  years  of  the 

Alan.  I B.C.  1748,  to  Sept.  24,  b.c.  1583.  : — suppressed 

Chron.  f Sun-worshippers,  from  September  24,  b.c.  1583, 
Man.  \by  Manetho,  but  compensated  by  an  addition 

Chron.  f to  September  23,  B.C.  1568.  + the  remaining  165 
Man.  \ of  15  prefixed  to  Dyn.  XIX.  + the  remaining  165 

Chron.  f years  of  the  348  of  Dyn.  XVIII,  from  Sept.  23. 
Alan,  t years  of  the  333  of  Dyn.  XVIII,  from  Sept.  23. 

Chron.  f B.C.  1568,  to  Aug.  9,  B.c.  1400.  : — not  histo- 

rian. 1 B.C.  1568,  to  Aug.  9,  B.C.  1400.  t l prefixed  in 

Chron.  f rical,  nor  to  be  found  in  this  place  in  the  Chronicle, 
Alan.  \ Dynasty  XIX,  in  lieu  of  15  suppressed  above? 
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Chron.  f -f  the  194,  i.e.  the  whole  continuance  of  the  v Dios- 
Alan.  [ + the  1 94  remaining  of  the  209  of  the  vii  Dios- 

Chron.  f polites  of  Dyn.  XIX,  from  Aug.  9,  B.c.  1400,  to 
Man.  1 polites  of  Dyn.  XIX,  from  Aug.  9,  b.c.  1400,  to 

Chron.  f June  23,  B.C.  1206.  -+•  135  of  the  228  of  yiii 

Man.  [June  23,  b.c.  1206.  + 135  [of  vii  ?]  of  the  xii 

Chron.  f Diospolites  of  Dyn.  XX,  from  June  23,  B.c.  1206, 
Alan.  [ Diospolites  of  Dyn.  XX,  from  June  23,  b.c.  1206, 

Chron.  f to  May  19,  b.c.  1071.  + the  last  93  of  the  228 

Alan.  [to  May  19,  b.c.  1071.  + the  first  93  of  the  130 

Chron . f years  of  the  viii  Diospolites  of  Dyn.  XX,  (with 
Alan.  [ of  [iv  of?]  the  vii  Tanites  . . of  Dyn.  XXI,  (with, 

Chron.  f a separate  and  contemporaneous  line  of  Tanite 
Alan,  [the  last  iv  or  v of  the  xii  Diospolites  of  Dyn. 

Chron.  f kings,  perhaps  reigning  in  the  Delta,)  . from 
Alan.  \ XX  reigning  contemporaneously  at  Thebes),  from 

Chron.  f May  19,  b.c.  1071,  to  April  25,  B.c.  978.  : — 
Man.  [ May  19,  B.c.  1071,  to  April  25,  B.c.  978.  -f  37, 

Chron.  f absent  here  from  the  Chronicle,  but  found  in  37 
Alan.  [viz.  the  last  37  of  the  130  years  {also  three  of  the 

Chron.  f years  suppressed  by  Manetho  below  + 1,  viz.  the 
Alan.  [ vii  Tanite  kings ) of  Dyn.  XXI . . : - absent. 

Chron.  f first  year  of  the  121  of  the  vi  Tanite  genera- 
Man.  [ from  Manetho,  but  covered  by  1 of  the  37  unchro- 

Chron.  f tions  of  Dynasty  XXI,  extending  from  April  25, 
Alan.  [ nological  years  of  his  Dyn.  XXI,  from  April  25, 

Chron.  f b.c.  978,  to  April  25,  b.c.  977  4-  the  remaining 
Alan.  [ b.c.  978,  to  April  25,  b.c.  977  + the  whole  . . 

Chron.  f 120  of  the  vi  Tanites  of  Dyn.  XXI,  from  April 
Man.  \ 120  of  the  ix  Bubastites  of  Dyn.  XXII, from  April 

Chron.  f 25,  b.c.  977,  to  March  26,  b.c.  857.  + the  whole 
Alan.  [ 25,  b.c.  977,  to  March  26,  b.c.  857.  + the  first 

Chron.  f 48  years  belonging  to  the  iii  Tanites  of  Dynasty 
Alan.  [ 48  years  of  the  89  of  the  iv  Tanites  of  Dynasty 
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Chron.  f XXII,  identical  with  the  last  three  of  the  ix 
Man.  f XXIII.  (Really  these  48  belong  to  the  last  three 

Chron . r Bubastites  of  Manetho’s  Dynasty  XXII,  not  to 
Man.  \ of  the  ix  Bubastites  of  his  Dyn.  XXII,  and  are 

Chron.  f Petubast,  who  is  either  a contemporary  or  else  put 
Man.  [ to  be  transferred  to  them  from  the  names 

Chron.  f up  out  of  his  true  place,  from  March  26,  b.C. 
Man.  \ Petubast  and  Osorchon  ),  from  March  26,  b.C. 

Chron.  f 875,  to  March  14,  B.C.  809,-4-19  years, (being the 
Man . \ 875,  to  March  14,  B.C.  809,-4-19  more  of  the  89 

Chron.  f whole  sum)  of  the  ii  Diospolites  of  Dyn.  XXIII, 
Man.  t of  the  iv  Tanites  of  Dyn.  XXIII,  viz.  9 to  be 

Chron.  f who  are  identifiable  with  Osorchon  and  Psammous 
Man.  \ brought  up  and  given  to  Osorchon  from  the  3 1 of 

Chron.  f in  Dynasty  XXIII  of  Manetho,  Petubast  being 
Man.  \ Zet,  and  10  of  Psammous,  (22  years  being  left 

Chron.  f put  up  to  carry  years  not  belonging  to  him, 
Man.  | to  Zet  to  divide  with  Petubast,  as  put  down,) 

Chron.  f from  March  14,  B.C.  809,  to  March  9,  B.C.  790, + 28, 
Man.  i from  March  14,  B.C.  809,  to  March  9,  B.C.  7 90,  + 28, 

Chron.  f viz.  the  . . . first  28  of  the  44  of  Dyn.  XXIV 

Man.  \ viz.  the  remaining  22  of  the  89  of  Dyn.  XXIII 

Chron.  f of  the  three  Saites  identified  with  Petubast  and 
Man . I belonging  to  the  kings  Petubast  and  Zet  together, 

Chron.  f Zet  of  Manetho’s  Dyn.  XXIII,  and  Bocchoris 
Man.  \ and  the  6 of  a third,  the  single  Saite  Bocchoris, 

Chron.  f of  his  XXIV,  from  March  9,  B.C.  790,  to 

Man.  \ of  Dyn.  XXIV,  from  March  9,  B.C.  790,  to 

Chron.  f March  2,  B.C.  762,+  16,  viz.  the  remainder  of  the 
Mari.  1 March  2,  B.C.  762.:  - These  • <>  are  suppressed  by 

Chron.  f 44  of  Dyn.  XXIV,  from  March  2,  b.c.  762,  to 
Man.  1 Manetho,  but  compensated  by  16  of  his  unchrono- 

Chron.  f Feb.  26,  b.  c.  746.  + 40  of  the  44  of  the  iii 

Man.  \ logical  years  above.  + 40  of the  iii 
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Chron . f Ethiopians  of  Dynasty  XXV,  from  February 
Man.  [Ethiopians  of  Dynasty  XXV,  from  February 

Chron.  f 26,  B.  c.  746,  to  February  16,  B.  c.  706,4-  4 
Man.  [26,  b.  c.  746,  to  February  16,  b.  c.  706,  : — 

Chron . f remaining  of  the  44  of  Dynasty  XXV,  from 
Man.  [ These  4 are  suppressed  by  Manetho,  but 

Chron.  f February  16,  b.c.  706,  to  February  15,  b.c. 

Man.  [compensated  by  4 of  his  unchronological  years 

Chron.  J 702,  + 19,  being  the  first  19  of  the  177  of  the 
Man.  [above  ; — These  lyare  suppressed  by  Manetho, 

Chron.  f vii  “ Memphite  ” generations  of  Dyn.  XXVI, 
Man.  [but  compensated  by  19  of  his  unchronological 

Chron.  ( probably  to  the  death  of  Tirhakah,  from  Feb.  15, 
Man.  [years  inserted  above,  in  the  latter  part  of  Ills 

Chron.  f b.c.  702,  to  Feb.  11,  b.c.  683;  -+-  8 more  of  the 
Man.  [ interpolated  Dynasty  XXI  . : — ■ These  S are 

Chron.  f 177  of  Dyn.  XXVI,  commencing  from  Feb.  11, 
Man.  [ suppressed  by  Manetho,  but  compensated  by  8 

Chron.  f B.C.  683,  and  extending  to  Jan.  15,  B.c.  675. 

Man.  [ of  his  unchronological  years  inserted  below. 

Chron.  f +12  more  of  the  177  of  Dyn.  XXVI  (making 
Man.  [ + 12,  being  the  first  12  of  the  150,  6m.  of  the  ix 

Chron.  f 49  in  all,  to  the  end  of  its  2nd  generation),  to  the 
Man.  \ Saites  of  Dyn.  XXVI,  reaching,  in  truth,  to  the 

Chron.  j accession  of  Psammitichus  I.,  Jan.  12,  b.c.  663  : 
Man.  [ end  of  the  3rd  name  or  generation  of  the  ix,  the 
three  first  of  whom  really  could  only  have  12,  not 
21,  of  the  150  years,  there  being  certainly  as  many  as  138 
after  the  accession  of  Psammitichus  I.  But  the  first  three 
names  really  cover  also  the  preceding  27  years  suppressed : 

Chron . f from  Jan.  15,  b.c.  675,  to  Jan.  12,  b.  C.  663  + 
Man.  [from  Jan.  15,  b.c.  675,  to  Jan.  12,  b.c.  663 

Chron.  f 138  remaining  of  the  177  years  ....  of  Dyn. 
Man . [138  of  the  remaining  150  years  and  6m.  of  Dyn. 
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Chron.  f XXVI,  from  the  accession  of  Psammitichus  I., 
Alan.  1 XXVI,  from  the  accession  of  Psammitichus  I., 

Chron.  f Jan.  12,  b.c.  663,  to  a little  before  the  death  of 
Man.  \ Jan.  12,  B.c.  663,  to  a little  before  the  death  of 

Chron.  f Amasis,  and  the  commencement  of  the  5th  Persian 
Man.  I Amasis,  and  the  commencement  of  the  5 th  Persian 

Chron.  f year  of  Cambyses,  Jan.  2,  B.c.  525,  + 184  of  the 
Man.  1 year  of  Cambyses,  Jan.  2,  b.c.  528  : — These 

Chron.  f iv(?)  generations  of  the  anonymous  1 bn.  X X \ 11, 
Alan.  \ 184  years,  with  the  names  of  the  Shepherds,  are 

Chron.  f which  have  been  restored  above  to  their  true 
Alan.  X given  by  Manetho  exactly  in  their  true  chrono- 

Chron.  f place,  so  as  to  precede  the  kings  of  Dynasty 
Alan.  1 logical  place,  in  his  Dyn.  XVII  (Dyn.  XV  of 

Chron.  f XVIII  : — Absent  from  the  Chronicle,  really 
Man.  1 Africanus  -f  6 months,  the  last  of  Dyn.  XXVII, 

Chron.  f covered  by  the  first  year  of  its  Dyn.  XXVIII  of 
Man.  1 really  contained  in  the  Egyptian  reign  of  Cam- 
Chron.  f the  Persians,  antedated  from  Thoth  1 of  the  5th 
Alan.  L byses,  as  antedated  from  the  beginning  of  his  5th 

Chron.  I of  Cambyses,  + 124  of  the  v Persians  of  Dyn. 
Alan.  \ Persian  year,  + 124  of  the  viii  Persians  of  Dyn. 

Chron.  f XXVTII,  from  the  beginning  of  the  5th  of  Cam- 
Man.  \ XXVII,  from  the  beginning  of  the  5th  of  Cam- 

Chron.  f byses  to  the  end  of  the  2nd  of  Artaxerxes 
Man.  Ibyse8  to  the  end  of  the  2nd  of  Artaxerxes 

Chron.  f Mnemon,  these  last  two  years  being  consolidated 
Alan.  I Mnemon,  the  last  2 years  being  unchronologi- 

Chron.  f in  the  v generations  of  the  Chronicle,  from 
Man.  1 cally  forced  up,  and  given  to  Com  byses,  from 

Chron.  f Jan.  2,  b.c.  528,  to  Dec.  2,  b.c.  402.  : — Absent 
Alan.  \ Jan.  2,  b.c.  528,  to  Dec.  2,  b.c.  402.  + 4 months 

Chron.  f from  the  Chronicle],  as  being  really  covered 
Alan.  \ unchronologically  added  to  Dyn.  XXVII,  telling 
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Citron,  f by  the  first  year  of  the  next  dynasty  l — Absent 
Man.  \ in  compensation  of  suppressions  above  » 6 years 

Chron.  f from  the  Chronicle  ; being  a substitute  for  its 
Man.  \ also  unchronological,  constituting  with  one  name, 

Chron.  f anonymous  Dyn.  XXVII  + 19  of  the  39  years 

Man.  { Amyrtasus,  Dyn.  XXVIII  + 19  of  the  21.  lm. 

Chron.  f of  the  iii  Tanites  of  Dyn.  XXIX,  from 

Man.  I of  the  iv  Mendesians  of  Dyn.  XXIX,  from 

Chron.  f Dec.  2,  b.  c.  402,  to  Nov.  28,  B.c.  383  : — Ab- 
Man.  1 Dec.  2,  b.c.  402,  to  Nov.  28,  B.c.  383  +-  1.  4m. 

Chron.  f sent  from  the  Chronicle,  the  whole  year  and  the 
Man.  I unchronologically  added  to  Dyn.  XXIX,  telling 

Chron.  f 4m.  being  all  equally  unchronological.  4-  38,  being 
Man.  I towards  compensations  needed  above,  + 38,  being 

Chron.  f the  last  20  of  the  iii  Tanites  of  Dyn.  XXIX, 
Alan.  1 the  . . 38  of  the  iii 

Chron.  f and  the  18  of  the  single  Tanite  of  Dyn.  XXX, 

Man.  \ Sebennytes  of  Dyn.  XXX, 

Chron.  f from  Nov.  28,  b.c.  383,  to  Nov.  23,  B.C.  363,  and 
Alan.  1 from  Nov.  28,  b.  c.  383,  to  Nov.  23,  B.  c.  363,  and 

Chron.  f Nov.  18,  b.c.  345.  + 14  [+1  = 15]  years  on  to  the 
Alan.  1 Nov.  18,  b.  c.  345.  + 14  years  to  Alexander,  (Nov. 

Chron.  f Cosmocracy  of  Alexander,  viz.  Nov.  15,  B.C.  330, 
Alan.  I 15,  B.C.  331,)  these  14  being  alluded  to,  but  not 
Chron.  f these  15  years  being  alluded  to  perhaps  by  the 
Man.  1 contained,  in  the  3555  years  of  Manetho’s  kings. 

Chron.  { text  of  the  Chronicle,  but  not  distinguished  in  the 
structure  of  the  scheme  itself,  nor  contained  in  its  1881  years 
of  kings,  nor  in  its  whole  period  of  35,525  years. 

The  scheme  of  48,863  years,  preserved  by  Diogenes  La- 
ertius, having  no  intermixture  of  fictitious  or  unchronological 
years,  but  only  its  round  month  of  cycles,  viz.  (30  x 1461  = ) 
43,83o  cosmical  rather  than  nominal  years,  prefixed,  all  its 
remaining  years,  being  5033  in  number,  and  divisible  into 
2922  + 217  + 1881  + 13,  or  into  900  + 2000  + 22  + 217  + 22  + 
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14  + 1845+  13,  to  Alexander,  are  strictly  chronological,  and 
need  no  separate  comparison  to  parallel  them  with  the  true 
and  chronological  years  either  of  the  Chronicle  or  of  Manetho, 
to  the  foregoing  exhibition  of  which  they  afford  the  strongest 
and  the  most  satisfactory  confirmation. 
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ERATOSTHENES. 


We  come  next  to  Eratosthenes,  the  father  of  technical 
Greek  chronology,  who  was  born  at  Cyrene  in  Olymp.  126, 
a',  B.c.  276,  early  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  In- 


vited from  Athens  Ptolemy  Euergetes  in  his  8th  year 
(b.C.  239?),  he  226,  chief  librarian  at 

Alexandria,  where  he  wrote  many  learned  works,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  80  or  82  in  Olymp.  146,  a or  y , b.  c.  196  or 
19-4  A list  of  Egyptian  kings,  called  “ Theban,”  was  made 
out  with  the  assistance  of  the  priests  at  Thebes  from  names 
and  notices  which  they  supplied,  and  rendered  from  their 
vernacular  Egyptian  into  Greek,  by  Eratosthenes  at  the 
special  desire  of  his  sovereign.  And  a portion  of  this  list, 
consisting  of  xxxvui  out  of  thexci  names  (x!v  + lxxvi)  of 
the  whole  series,  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Syncellus,  from 
the  disciple  and  successor  of  Eratosthenes,  Apollodorus  of 
Athens,  who  ended  his  own  chronography iidfotttT 4fF  years. 


before  Christy  mA4<wi  U,  L **<1* AdMUa, ,)  a,  a<:  /# 

From  internal  evidence  supplied  by  this  list  we  see  that 
Eratosthenes  had  before  him  both  the  Old  Chronicle  and  the 
work  of  Manetho,  and  that  what  he  sought  from  the  priests 
of  Thebes  was  not  help  to  make  out  directly  from  the  monu- 
ments or  from  their  hieratic  papyri  an  independent  series  of 
his  own,  but  help  to  select  from  Manetho’s  lists,  or  from 
whatever  sources  they  preferred,  names  of  kings  with  which 
to  fill  up  the  blank  generations  of  the  Chronicle,  a document 
which,  as  he  perceived,  contained  already  a continuous  chro- 
nological series  scientifically  adjusted.  In  order  to  make 
such  a selection  he  naturally  needed  native  help;  and  as 
Manetho,  who  presented  all  the  early  dynasties  as  suc- 
cessive, and  the  author  of  the  Chronicle,  who  in  his  Dynasties 
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XVI  and  XVII  (especially  so  long  as  the  true  place  of 
Dyn.  XXVII  was  unperceived)  seemed  to  have  scarcely 
room  for  all  the  known  lines  of  early  kings,  were  both 
natives  of  Lower  Egypt,  it  was  reasonable  to  hope  that  at 
Thebes,  if  anywhere,  there  might  be  found  an  independent 
local  tradition,  and  the  historical  knowledge  necessary  to 
throw  light  on  the  subject. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  for  some  reasons,  that  Eratosthenes 
did  not  succeed  in  making  the  priests  his  assistants  simply 
execute  his  own  idea.  Had  he  done  so,  we  should  have 
seen  distinctly  from  what  dynasty  or  dynasties  of  Manetho 
they  selected  names  to  fill  up  or  parallel  the  IV  generations 
and  the  103  years  of  the  “ Memphite  ” Dyn.  XVII,  and 
the  unspecified  number  of  generations  and  184  years  of  the 
anonymous  Dyn.  XXVII  of  the  Chronicle.  But  he  ven- 
tured— or  rather  he  allowed  the  priests  for  him  — to  im- 
prove upon  the  Chronicle  by  adding  to  its  1881  years  of  the 
monarchy  those  xv  abstract  and  undynastic  generations, 
which  were  placed  by  it  between  the  Demigods  and  Menes, 
and  described  merely  as  iS  443  years  of  the  Cycle.”  It  was 
admitted  then,  the  priests  might  suggest,  even  on  the  face 
of  the  Chronicle  itself,  that  there  had  been  after  the  Gods 
and  Demigods  fifteen  generations  at  least  of  men,  during 
which  Egypt  had  been  inhabited;  and  if  so,  there  must  have 
been  rulers;  and  the  names  of  these  rulers,  they  might  add, 
were  legible  on  the  monuments,  in  their  hieratic  papyri,  and 
in  the  dynasties  of  Manetho.  The  point  being  once  yielded 
to  add  these  xv  generations  and  443  years,  it  followed  that 
either  some  new  founder  of  the  monarchy  must  be  pre- 
tended, anterior  to  Menes,  or  that  Menes  and  his  vii  Tanite 
successors  with  their  190  years  must  be  put  up  by  443 
years,  the  xv  generations  and  443  years  preceding  this 
dynasty  in  the  Chronicle  being  transposed  so  as  to  intervene 
between  it  and  that  Memphite  dynasty  of  IV  generations 
and  103  years  by  which  in  the  Chronicle  it  is  immediately 
followed.  The  device  by  which  the  Theban  priests  palliated 
this  difficulty  recalls  to  mind  a criticism  said  to  have  been 
passed  upon  Eratosthenes  himself,  namely,  that  he  treated 
history  geometrically.  They  put  Menes  and  his  Tanites  or 
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Thinites  (whose  names  appeared  in  the  temple  at  Abydos  in 
the  Thinite  nome,  and  were  so  naturalised  in  Upper  Egypt) 
at  the  head  of  all ; (they  could  not  do  otherwise ;)  but  as 
these  8 kings  in  190  years  had  an  average  of  something  under 
24  years,  while  the  xv  generations  of  the  Cycle,  to  be  taken 
in  at  once  and  prefixed,  had  in  their  443  years  an  average 
of  29£  years  each,  they  reduced  the  eight  Tanite  generations 
of  Dyn.  VIII  of  Manetho  (I  of  Africanus)  to  five,  continuing 
to  the  five  the  full  sum  of  190  years : and  after  these  they 
inserted  a selection  of  ten  names  or  generations  with  253 
years;  and  again  they  added  Jive  more  with  190  years;  so 
that,  taking  the  whole  twenty  generations  together,  one  might 
at  will  either  regard  the  190  years  of  Dyn.  XVI  of  the 
Chronicle,  with  Menes  at  their  head,  as  standing  first,  and 
the  xv  generations  and  443  years  of  the  Cycle  as  following 
and  interposed  between  them  and  the  iv  Memphite  genera- 
tions and  103  years  of  Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle,  or 
reckon  the  xv  generations  with  443  years  of  the  Cycle  first, 
as  they  actually  stand  in  the  Chronicle,  and  then  the  190 
years  of  Dyn.  XVI  of  the  Chronicle  after  the  443,  in  their 
proper  place,  so  as  to  be  followed  immediately  by  103  years, 
as  Dyn.  XVI  is  followed  by  Dyn.  XVII  in  the  Chronicle. 
Understood  in  this  latter  way  the  190  years  of  the  Chronicle 
would  be,  it  is  true,  disjoined  from  Menes ; but  Menes  was 
not  named  by  the  Chronicle;  and  its  designation  “ Tanites ” 
might  be  supposed  to  be  still  applicable  in  some  sense  to 
the  earliest  of  those  kings  who  followed  next  after  Menes 
and  the  xv  generations  of  the  Cycle.  The  compression  of 
Yin  generations  or  reigns  with  a lower  average  than  24^ 
years  into  v with  the  extraordinary  average  of  38  years  each, 
was  a change  requisite  for  the  exhibition  of  the  xx  genera- 
tions with  the  symmetry  above  described.  For  if  they  had 
allowed  eight  generations  twice  over  to  the  190  years,  once 
at  either  end  of  the  443,  the  seven  generations  or  names  of 
kings  intervening  could  not  have  had  a lower  average  than  one- 
of  36  years ; whereas,  with  the  contrivance  actually  adopted, 
the  high  average  of  the  first  v generations,  or  rather  the  ex- 
ceptional length  of  the  first  two  of  them  on  which  all  the  excess 
is  thrown,  might  be  excused  by  their  antiquity ; and  after  these 
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the  ordinary  average  of  24J  was  preservable  throughout,  one 
actual  historical  reign  of  enormous  length,  that  of  Phiops, 
enabling  the  priests  to  exhibit  the  190  years  the  second  time 
in  only  five  generations  without  any  great  difficulty. 

Still,  when  they  had  at  starting  suppressed  three  of  the 
generations  of  the  Chronicle,  and  so  increased  the  average 
length  of  the  reigns  in  one  of  its  dynasties,  this  involved 
the  necessity  of  making  a compensatory  addition  of  three 
generations,  and  a consequent  reduction  of  the  (particular) 
average  length  of  the  reigns  in  some  one  at  least  of  the 
dynasties  of  the  Chronicle  still  remaining  after  the  190 
years  of  its  Dyn.  XVI  had  been  amalgamated  with  the  443 
of  the  Cycle.  So,  then,  if  there  occurred  below  other  ad- 
ditional reasons  for  varying,  they  would  no  longer  be  likely 
to  make  a point  of  preserving  the  particular  averages  of  the 
Chronicle  in  filling  up  any  of  ita  dynasties.  Only,  the  par- 
ticular average  length,  viz.  294  years,  of  the  xv  generations 
of  the  Cycle  being  exhibited  for  their  443  years,  whether 
reckoned  from  the  accession  of  Menes  or  from  after  the  con- 
clusion of  his  dynasty,  the  general  average  of  24^  years, 
given  by  the  Chronicle  in  its  1881  years  of  kings  to  its 
lxxvi  royal  generations,  would  be  necessarily  exhibited  also, 
so  long  as  the  same  1881  years  were  reckoned  separately, 
apart  from  the  443  years  of  those  xv  generations  in  which 
the  average  is  much  higher,  or  at  least  apart  from  some  one 
or  more  of  them  on  which  the  whole  excess  of  (5  x 15  = ) 75 
years  producing  their  higher  average  may  be  concentrated. 
In  fact  it  is  so  contrived  that  the  kings  named  even  for  the 
xv  generations  and  443  years  of  the  Cycle,  whether  reckoned 
before  or  after  those  of  the  190  years  of  Dyn.  XVI  of  the 
Chronicle,  seem  to  have  generally  the  average  of  24^  years 
or  thereabouts,  the  whole  excess  of  75  years,  which  really 
raises  their  average  to  29£,  being  divided  between  only 
three  generations  of  62,  79,  and  100  years. 

Again,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  on  some  accounts,  that  Erato- 
sthenes could  not  make  a point  of  adhering  to  the  particular 
average  lengths  of  the  generations  in  spaces  corresponding 
to  each  particular  dynasty  of  the  Chronicle.  For  the  parti- 
cular averages  of  its  dynasties  vary  much;  and  the  variations 
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are  closely  connected  with  the  real  history  and  actual  lives, 
and  reigns  of  kings,  underlying  their  artificially  adjusted 
generations.  Thus  a very  long  average  in  any  dynasty  of  the 
Chronicle,  as  in  XXVII  and  XIX,  hints  either  remarkable 
longevity  in  the  reigning  family,  joined  with  peace,  security, 
and  prosperity  A or  else  the  inclusive  reckoning  of  intervals 
of  anarchy,  doubtful  succession,  or  national  disgrace,  which 
the  native  priests  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  cover  with  a 
true  series  of  actual  reigns.  Averages  on  the  other  hand 
shorter  than  24£  years  in  any  dynasties  of  the  Chronicle,  as 
in  Dyn.  XXII  and  others,  show  that  the  actual  kings  alluded 
to  had  short  reigns,  though  not  so  short  nor  otherwise  such 
as  to  cause  them  to  be  omitted  and  consolidated  with  the 
longer  reigns  to  -which  they  were  adjacent. 

A third  point  in  which  Eratosthenes,  if  he  had  tasked  his 
informants  to  the  utmost,  and  had  made  the  most  of  the 
royal  command,  might  perhaps  have  extracted  from  them 
some  closer  approaches  to  the  truth  of  history,  is  in  the 
method  adopted  for  reducing  the  length  of  Manetho’s  dy- 
nasties within  the  bounds,  not  indeed  of  truth,  but  of  that 
limited  addition  of  443  years  which  he  allowed  them  to 
make  to  the  1881  years  of  the  monarchy.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  some  single  reign  in  some  one  of  the  dynasties, 
Manetho,  we  may  presume,  would  not  needlessly  falsify  the 
units  which  he  found  in  the  hieratic  lists  either  in  the  sums 
of  particular  reigns  or  in  those  of  dynasties  ; but  he  would 
make  such  additions  or  subtractions  as  he  needed  in  whole 
decads  ; and  the  Theban  priests,  only  one  generation  later, 
must  have  been  perfectly  able  to  detect  his  additions  of  fic- 
titious or  concurrent  or  suppressions  of  historical  and  suc- 
cessive years.  But  the  reductions  in  the  list  of  Eratosthenes 
have  been  made  by  suppressing  whole  reigns,  years  and 
names  together;  or  sometimes,  as  it  seems,  in  consolidating 
two  reigns  the  name  only  was  taken  from  one  of  the  two 
and  the  figures  only  from  the  other,  so  as  to  afford  an  obscure 
hint  of  the  historical  existence  of  both.  Thus,  when  dealing 
with  Dyn.  VIII  of  Manetho  (I  of  Afrieanus)  which  they 
rightly  reduced  by  63  years  from  253  to  190,  the  sum  of  the 
Chronicle,  having  a reason  for  also  consolidating  the  eight 
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generations  into  five,  the  priests  made  this  double  reduction 
of  the  years  and  the  generations  by  one  process,  whereas  one 
might  have  hoped  that  they  would  first  cut  off  the  six  de- 
cads  and  the  three  units  from  those  particular  reigns  to 
which  they  had  been  unchronologically  added  by  Manetho, 
and  then  add  the  true  years  of  the  three  names  to  be  sup- 
pressed to  the  other  adjacent  reigns.  But  to  have  done  this 
would  have  interfered  with  their  purpose  of  concentrating 
upon  the  first  two  reigns  the  whole  of  that  excess  of  67£ 
years  by  which  the  five  generations,  if  taken  together,  must 
exceed  the  ordinary  average. 

The  Chronicle,  in  its  first  two  consecutive  dynasties, 
XVI  and  XVII,  taken  together , has  xii  generations,  with  an 
average  in  (1904-  103  = ) 293  years  of  24  years  and  5 months 
to  each.  But  Manetho,  in  his  six  dynasties  of  Lower  Egypt, 
numbered  VIII  to  XIII  (I  to  VI  inch  of  Afric.)  naming 
(viii  +-  ix  -f  ix  4-  viii  4 ix  -f  vi  = ) xlix  kings,  and  making  the 
sum  of  their  years  to  amount  to  (253  4-  302  4-  214  4-  277  + 248 
+ 197  =)  1491,  has  an  average  length  of  30^years  and 
beiweeiL  4- and  5 months  for  each  actual  reign,  showing  a 
systematic  addition  of  nearly  one  fourth  part  to  the  ordi- 
nary average  (viz.  24|)  of  the  Chronicle.  Thus  his  average 
is  higher  even  than  that  of  29£  years  given  by  the  Chronicle 
to  its  xv  generations  of  the  Cycle,  though  they  are  mere 
abstract  lives,  and  not  reigns ; whereas  the  average  ought 
certainly  to  be  less  to  any  considerable  number  of  actual 
reigns  than  in  an  artificial  chronological  series  in  which  very 
short  reigns  are  consolidated  with  longer,  as  we  see  done  in 
the  astronomical  canon  of  Ptolemy.  We  should  therefore 
be  justified  in  assuming  that  Eratosthenes  of  himself  would 
probably  have  estimated  the  sums  allowable  as  historical 
for  Manetho’s  first  six  dynasties  of  viii,  ix,  ix,  viii,  ix,  and 
vi  kings,  conjecturally  and  approximatively  at  196,  222|, 
220^,  196,  222  J,  and  14$iyears,  and  would  then  have  short- 
ened the  sums  actually  given  by  Manetho,  so  as  on  the 
whole  to  suit  this  estimate,  yet  perhaps  so  as  not  to  let  the 
changes  made  on  its  account  affect  the  units.  For  Dyn. 
VIII  of  Manetho  (I  of  Afric.)  we  know  from  other  sources 
that  the  true  chronological  sum  was  190  years,  being  8 less 
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than  were  allowed  by  our  estimate.  Of  the  following  dynas- 
ties, Dyn.  IX  (II  of  Afric.)  would  have  222  years  allowed 
instead  of  302  or  222J ; Dyn.  X.  (Ill  of  Afric.)  would  have 
214,  Manetho’s  own  sum,  since  it  is  8^  under  the  estimate; 

Dyn.  XI  (IV  of  Afric.)  would  have  177  perhaps,  instead  of 
277  (the  sum  given)  or  198  ; Dyn.  XII  (V  of  Afric.)  would 
have  218  instead  of  248  or  222| ; and  lastly,  Dyn.  XIII  (VI 
of  Afric.)  would  have,  besides  its  own  14$jduc  to  it  by  the 
average,  compensatory  additions  of  (8-f-  *.0£t  2-f - = ) 38t 

— = 31:-^  years  due  to  Dynasties  VIII,  X,  XI,  and  XII 

(I,  III,  IV,  and  V of  Afric.)  by  the  average,  but  excluded 
by  us  above  in  fixing  their  sums,  and  as  yet  uncompensated. 

So  Dynasty  (VI  of  Afric.)  will  have  its  sum  brought 

up  to  v148^^br 'rather  to  177,  as  wc  must  fix  it  if  the  units  of 
the  sum  given  are  to  be  preserved,  instead  of  having  either  the 
197  years  of  Manetho’s  lists,  or  the  14?iof  our  estimate  based 
upon  the  average  of  the  Chronicle.  At  first  sight  it  would 
seem  that  the  sum  for  Dynasty  XI  (IV  of  Afric.)  should  have 
been  made  higher  by  two  decads,  and  that  for  Dynasty 
XIII  (VI  of  Afric.)  lower  by  two  decads;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain from  other  sources  that  Dyn.  XI  (IV  of  Afric.)  had  a 
somewhat  shorter  continuance  not  only  than  198,  but  even 
than  184  years,  and  the  units  of  the  sum  given  being  7,  177 
is  the  highest  sum  admissible.^  And  in  Dyn.  XIII  (VI  of  . 

Afric.)  the  exceptional  reign  of  Phiops  of  94  years,  exhibited 
by  the  lists,  quite  justifies  our  addition  made  on  other  grounds 
of  mere  calculation  to  the  sum  of  the  dynasty,  which,  with 
such  a giant  inclosed  in  it,  could  scarcely  fail  to  exhibit 
some  disturbance  of  the  ordinary  average.  Thus,  with  190, 

222, 214, 177,.  228,  and  l/7vyears,  making  a sum  in  all  of  1208  uri2.i3 
years,  we  should  have  for  Manetho’s  xlix  reigns  very  nearly 
the  ordinary  average  of  24|  years,  an  addition  of£|  years  only 
to  the  whole  sum  being  needed  to  give  it  exactly.  And 
with  this  average  so  obtained,  the  sums  of  each  of  the  dy- 
nasties would  still  continue  to  exhibit  the  same  units  as  in 
the  unreduced  lists  of  Manetho,  excepting  only  in  his  Dyn. 

VIII  (I  of  Afric.),  to  which  we  know  him  to  have  attached 
a very  peculiar  addition  o V three  units  (j*isWtiroseMi«eilochby 
theN-caloulation^-abo^,  really  belonging  to  Dyn.  XXVI  far 
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below,  and  so  not  rightly  separable  on  any  reduction,  unless 
special  compensation  were  provided  for  them  elsewhere.  Era- 
tosthenes, however,  and  his  assistants,  who  used  the  lists  of 
Manetho  only  in  subordination  to  the  chronology  of  the  Chro- 
nicle, certainly  reduced  the  first  dynasty  of  kings,  from  253 
years,  not  to  193  as  Manctho’s  scheme  would  have  required, 
but  to  the  190  of  the  Chronicle.  It  is  true  that  the  units  of 
Manetho’s  sums,  whether  in  this  or  in  the  other  following 
dynasties  (in  which  latter  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  him  of 
having  varied  from  the  hieratic  lists),  are  of  less  importance 
than  they  would  have  been,  if  all  Manetho’s  additions  had 
consisted  simply  of  fictitious  decads  of  years.  As  it  is,  his 
additions  were  no  doubt  made  in  great  part,  if  not  entirely, 
by  adding  up  unchronologically  all  the  years  of  certain  reigns 
which  were  in  part  only  associate  and  concurrent ; and  so  the 
units  in  the  sum  total  of  the  years  both  concurrent  and  chro- 
nological of  any  reign  or  dynasty  cannot  be  taken  to  repre- 
sent those  which  would  have  appeared  if  only  the  chrono- 
logical years  had  been  added  up  together.  Still,  as  Manetho’s 
are  the  only  sums  we  have  to  begin  with,  it  is  best  in  re- 
ducing them  to  the  average  of  the  Chronicle  and  Eratosthenes 
to  alter  them  no  more  than  the  process  really  requires. 

On  coming  to  the  dynasties  of  Upper  Egypt,  for  which  he 
had  no  undue  partiality,  the  conduct  of  Manetho  is  reversed. 
From  the  end  of  his  last  Memphite  dynasty,  Dyn.  XIII.  (VI 
of  Afric.),  to  the  end  of  his  Dyn.  XVI  (XIV  of  Afric.)  in- 
clusively, he  gives  us  no  more  occasion  to  suspect  him  of 
lengthening  unduly  the  reigns  of  the  kings.  On  the  contrary, 
in  two  out  of  these  three  dynasties  of  Upper  Egypt,  he  even 
suppresses  their  names,  and  manifestly  curtails  their  years ; 
so  that  Eratosthenes,  instead  of  reducing  their  sums  to  the 
average  length  of  the  Chronicle,  would  have  rather  to  add , 
or  to  estimate  how  many  years  ought  to  be  understood  to 
have  belonged  historically  to  each  of  those  dynasties. 

It  is  true  that  lower  down,  in  the  last-placed  of  all  the  early 
dynasties,  viz.,  in  that  of  the  Shepherds,  immediately  pre- 
ceding Dyn.  XVIII,  the  sum  of  259  years  and  10  months, 
given  to  only  six  kings,  seems  again  to  call  for  reduction ; 
since,  at  an  average  of  24|,  they  could  claim  only  147  years. 
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But  there  are  signs  that  the  Shepherd  kings  were  really 
long-lived ; and  the  Chronicle  also  seems  to  have  reckoned 
only  four  of  them  to  the  184  years  of  its  Dyn.  XXVII, 
being  the  time  of  their  ascendency  or  supremacy.  It  is 
more  probable,  too,  that  they  had  been  already  for  some  time 
settled  in  the  Delta  before  they  **  took  Memphis,”  than  that 
they  became  dominant  on  first  coming  in,  all  at  once ; espe- 
cially as  Manetho  himself  has  given  his  readers  to  under- 
stand that  there  was  no  fighting , as  with  invaders,  on  their 
first  coming  in,  but  that  they  presumed  afterwards,  with  a 
strange  audacity , to  make  themselves  masters.  And  lastly, 
it  is  most  unlikely  that  Manetho,  after  having  discontinued 
during  three  whole  dynasties  his  former  excessive  average, 
should  suddenly  break  out  again  into  exaggeration  merely 
to  do  honour  to  the  Shepherds,  even  though  they  did  belong 
locally  to  the  Delta.  It  is  safest,  therefore,  to  suppose  that, 
since  the  average  of  43  years  and  8 months  lias  been  allowed 
by  him  to  kings  whose  memory  was  odious,  and  of  whom 
scarcely  any  monumental  traces  have  escaped,  this  average, 
however  wonderful,  did  not  exceed  the  truth. 

But  leaving  this  discussion  about  a dynasty  which  the 
Theban  priests,  as  limited  by  Eratosthenes,  would  be  sure  to 
omit,  let  us  return  to  those  three  of  the  “ Upper  Country  ” 
which  in  Manetho’s  lists  follow  next  after  the  six  of  the 
Lower,  that  is,  of  Tanis,  Memphis,  and  Central  Egypt. 
Whether  there  were  really  only  three  in  all  for  Upper  Egypt, 
or  whether  Manetho  did  full  justice  only  to  those  of  the 
“ Lower  Country,”  while  he  compressed  the  dynasties  of 
the  Upper  into  half  their  number,  we  need  not  as  yet  decide ; 
but  we  already  begin  to  suspect  that  the  latter  was  the  case, 
when  we  notice  how  he  has  dealt  with  the  names  and  years 
of  those  three  dynasties  of  Upper  Egypt  which  he  has 
admitted. 

To  the  first  of  them,  Dyn.  XIV  (XI  of  Africanus),  con- 
nected locally  with  Thebes  (or  with  Hermonthis  on  the  west 
bank,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  original  city),  Manetho 
gives  xvi  kings,  a number  parallel  to  the  xvil  of  the  two 
consecutive  Dynasties  X and  XI  (III  and  IV  of  Africanus), 
connected  locally  with  Memphis.  But  of  the  names  of  these 
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kings  he  mentions  not  one;  and  while  he  has  given  to  the 
xvii  Memphites  no  less  than  (214 -f  277  =)  491  years,  re- 
ducible for  Eratosthenes  to  (220^  -f  177  = ) 3974,  he  gives 
to  the  xvi  Diospolites  only  43,  that  is,  less  than  3 years 
apiece.  The  truth  is,  that  he  suppresses  altogether  both 
their  names  and  their  years,  attaching  only  in  appearance  to 
their  dynasty  a number  of  43  years,  which  he  had  a reason 
for  wishing  to  distinguish,  and  again  appending  the  name  of 
Amenemhe  I.,  with  16  years,  so  as  to  isolate  it  at  the  end  of 
his  Book  I.  for  a similar  reason.  Eratosthenes,  therefore, 
would  have  to  seek  from  the  priests  the  names  of  the  xvi 
kings  of  Dyn.  XI Y (XI  of  Afric.),  to  whom  he  would  be 
prepared  to  allow  about  392  years. 

In  Dyn.  XV  (XII  of  Africanus),  also  called  Diospolite, 
though  not  specially  connected  with  the  locality  of  Thebes, 
Eratosthenes  would  find  vii,  or,  taking  in  Amenemhe  I.,  vnr 
kings,  all  named,  with  160  or  176  years;  so  that  only  an 
addition  of  11^  or  of  20  years  would  be  needed  to  bring 
them  up  to  his  average.  The  priests  might  tell  him,  from 
their  hieratic  papyri,  that  the  43  years  nominally  attached  to 
Manetho’s  Dyn.  XIV  (XI  of  Afric.)  belonged  really  to  the 
following  Dynasty  XV  (XII  of  Afric  );  and  that  if  they,  and 
the  16  of  Amenemhe  I.,  were  added  to  the  160,  the  sum  ob- 
tained, viz.  219,  would  exceed  the  true  sum  of  the  dynasty 
by  6 years. 

But  in  the  third  and  last  of  Manetho’s  early  dynasties  of 
Upper  Egypt,  whether  called  Diospolite  or  Xoite  (that  is, 
Nubian),  Eratosthenes  had  before  him  as  many  perhaps  as 
xxxvi  or  xxx  kings,  about  whose  names  and  historical  con- 
tinuance he  would  need  information,  the  sum  of  184  years 
given  to  them  being  scarcely  more  admissible  for  xxxvi  or 
xxx,  or  even  for  xxvi,  than  that  of  43  was  for  xvi  kings. 
This  sum,  which  affords  to  the  kings  only  5 years  and  4 
months,  or  at  most  6 years  each,  would  suggest  of  itself  the 
suspicion  that  either  Manetho  had  some  reason  for  wishing  to 
distinguish  the  number  184,  and  therefore  only  attached  it  to 
a line  of  xxxvi  kings  whose  true  historical  duration  he  sup- 
pressed; or  else,  if  the  184  years  truly  and  alone  belong  to 
this  dynasty,  that  he  had  some  reason  for  compressing  several 
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distinct  lines  of  kings  into  one ; or,  lastly,  that  the  text  of  his 
lists  is  corrupt,  and  that  it  originally  had  some  smaller  number 
of  kings.  Thirty -six  kings  (to  say  nothing  of  lxxvi  which 
appear  in  the  text  of  Ptolemy  of  Mendes  and  Africanus),  if 
consecutive  in  one  local  line,  would  cover,  according  to  the 
ordinary  average,  882  years,  being  nearly  double  the  whole 
space  of  477  years  allowed  by  the  Chronicle  between  Menes 
and  Dyn.  XVI II,  and  more  than  double  the  time  which  any 
other  local  line,  or  consecutive  lines,  preceding  have  ap- 
peared to  fill;  the  two  Dynasties,  VIII  and  IX  (I  and  II  of 
Africanus),  even  (/'both  locally  connected  with  the  city  itself 
of  Tanis,  having  claimed  only  (190  + 222  = ) 412,  the  two 
consecutive  Dynasties  X and  XI  (III  and  IV  of  Africanus)  at 
Memphis  having  claimed  only  (214  + 177  =)  391,  and  the 
single  continuous  line  of  the  local  Thebans,  viz.  Dyn.  XIV 
(XI  of  Africanus),  claiming  only  392  years.  But  to  suppose 
a line  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  one,  too,  comparatively  unim- 
portant, to  run  back  400  years  above  Menes,  or  to  have  com- 
menced even  contemporaneously  with  the  earliest  Memphites 
or  Diospolites,  to  say  nothing  of  the  still  earlier  Tanites, 
would  be  either  plainly  absurd,  or  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable.  Eratosthenes,  therefore,  would  of  himself,  no 
doubt,  see  that  the  xxxvi  Xoite  kings  of  Dyn.  XVI  (XIV 
of  Afric.)  (supposing  that  number,  or  xxx,  or  even  xxvi 
to  have  been  in  his  text),  must  be  a consolidation  of  several 
contemporaneous  lines,  all  perhaps  of  the  same  blood,  which, 
if  exhibited  in  generations,  so  as  to  suit  the  space  of  184 
years,  would  not  exceed  the  number  of  vili.  And  the 
Theban  priests  would  tell  him,  that  there  had  really  been  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  in  the  f<  Lower  and 
Upper  Countries”  of  Nubia,  a numerous  family  of  kings, 
making  a great  show  in  the  hieratic  papyri,  whose  Egyptian 
blood  was  derived  in  part  from  a daughter  of  Amenemhe  I., 
or  Sesortasen  I.,  and  whose  commencement  dated  from  some 
point  of  time  later  than  the  conquest  of  Nubia;  so  that 
their  continuance,  if  reckoned  from  the  death  of  Sesortasen  I. 
(or  the  capture  of  Memphis  by  the  Shepherds),  in  b.c.  1932, 
to  the  accession  of  Amosis,  the  head  of  Dyn.  XVIII,  in  b.c. 
1748,  would  be  just  184  years.  But  no  doubt  they  had 
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really  commenced  from  20  to  30  years  earlier  than  the 
death  of  Sesortasen  I.,  so  as  to  cover  in  all  perhaps,  in  nine  or 
ten  generations,  a space  of  about  216  years. 

Taking  all  the  regal  dynasties  of  Manetho’s  Book  I.  as 
seemingly  consecutive,  and  unreduced,  Eratosthenes  had 
before  him  in  the  collective  sum  of  the  years,  viz.  1491,  of 
the  first  six  dynasties,  those,  that  is,  of  Lower  Egypt,  exactly 
three  times  the  true  chronological  number  of  (190  4-103 -f 
184  = ) 477  years  intervening  according  to  the  Chronicle 
between  Menes  and  Dyn.  XVI II  (as  if  it  had  been  meant  to 
allude  under  this  triple  repetition  to  each  of  the  three  chief 
divisions  of  the  Delta,  Memphis,  and  Central  Egypt);  and 
besides  this  sum  of  thrice  477  years,  viz.  1431,  there  was 
yet  further  contained  in  the  1491  a fractional  remainder  of 
60  years,  capable  of  coalescing  either  with  the  43  years  of 
the  first  dynasty  of  Upper  Egypt,  Dyn.  XIV  (XI  of  Afri- 
canus)  into  the  sum  of  103,  or  with  the  first  124,  the  only 
unchronological,  years  of  the  second  dynasty  of  Upper 
Egypt,  Dyn.  XV  (XII  of  Af'ricanus),  into  the  sum  of  184 
years;  while,  after  the  first  124  of  Dyn.  XV,  its  remaining 
36  years  (124  4-36  = 160),  and  the  184  given  to  the  third 
and  last  of  the  early  dynasties  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  all  the 
years  of  the  remaining  dynasties,  are  upon  the  whole  consecu- 
tive and  chronological,  forming  a sum  of  1881  years  in 
Jifteen  more  complete  dynasties,  parallel  to  the  1881  years 
given  by  the  Chronicle  in  its  last  Jifteen  dynasties  and  lxxvi 
generations  for  the  duration  of  the  monarchy. 

So,  in  fact,  Manetho  having,  besides  the  1881  years  of  the 
Chronicle,  1674  additional  years  of  kings,  of  which  (22  4-217 
= ) 239  only  are  in  themselves,  though  not  in  their  attribu- 
tion, chronological,  and  having  given  of  these  1491  (which 
are  thrice  477,  and  60  over)  to  his  six  early  dynasties  of 
Lower  Egypt  (and  16  inconvenient  years  he  isolated  between 
his  Dynasties  XIV  and  XV,  so  as  to  include  them  in  his 
Book  I),  he  gave  to  the  three  early  dynasties  of  Upper  Egypt 
no  other  unchronological  years  than  two  complementary  sums, 
the  one  of  43  years  which  he  attached  to  the  first,  and 
the  other  of  124  which  he  attached  to  the  second  of  the  three 
dynasties  in  question,  that  these  same  sums  might  both 
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coalesce  with  the  remainder  of  60  years  belonging  to  the 
sum  of  the  six  dynasties*  of  Lower  Egypt,  so  as  to  make  with 
it,  or  rather  to  indicate,  the  one  of  them  the  sum  of  103, 
the  other  the  sum  of  184  years.  This  will  be  made  clearer 
by  the  following  table,  in  which  all  Manetho’s  unchrono- 
logical  years,  and  years  of  Gods  and  Demigods  unchrono- 
logically  transferred  to  kings,  are  printed  in  red. 

Table  A,  of  1674  Years 

either  essentially  unchronological,  or  transferred  from  Gods 
and  Demigods  to  Kings,  in  Books  I.  and  II.  of  Manetho. 

In  Dyn.  VIII,  IX,  233  = (22  + i4 +217)  or  (190  + 63)+  302  = 353 

InDyn.  X,  XI,  214  +277  =491 

In  Dyn.  XII,  XIII,  24?  +197  =44.*. 

Sum  of  the  years  of  the  Six  Dynasties  of  Lower  Egypt  . . 1 49 1 

But  this  sum  of  1 49 1 is  equivalent  to 

190+  103  + 134=  477 

190  + 103  +184  =477  ButnO 

190  + 103  +184  =477  43 

(1431  +*><>)  +43  ofDyn.  XIV  of  Upper  Egypt =103 
124  of  Dyn.  XV  of  Upper  Egypt  in  Book  II. 

184 

Sura  total  of  years  of  kings  unchronological  or  transferred 
in  Books  I.  and  II.  of  Manetho  1674,  originating  in  22  of  the 
XIII  Gods  -f  14  of  the  Cycle  thrown  up + 217  of  the  vm 
Demigods  + (978  +443  = ) 1421  of  the  Cycle  thrown  up. 

Table  B,  of  1881  Years 

which  are  chronological  and  parallel  on  the  whole  with  the 
1881  years  of  the  Kings  in  the  Chronicle,  the  places  of  par- 
ticular suppressions  (in  red)  and  of  compensations  made  by 
Manetho  being  distinguished  by  brackets,  and  by  the  marks 
for  minus  — after  the  sums  of  years  suppressed,  and  for 
plus  + before  the  sums  of  years  or  months  interpolated. 

36  (being  the  last  36  of  Dyn.  XV, 

XII  of  Afric.)  of  Upper  Egypt  . 'i  r 190 

184  ofDyn.  XYI,  of  Upper  Egypt  . I =477=  *!  103 

| 257  of  Dyn.  XYI  I,  of  the  Shepherds  J 1 184 

l [ + 2.10m]  of  the  same  Dyn.  XVII  * 165  of  Dyn.  XVIII 
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; []5_of  the  same]  l 168  years  to  the  end  of  the  same  Dy- 
nasty XVIII  : [+15  prefixed  to  Dyn.  XIX]  : 194  really 
belonging  to  the  same  Dynasty  XIX. 

Sum  of  the  chronological  years  of  Book  II.,  1020  years 
and  10  months,  which  with  124  unchronological  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  same  Book  make  a sum  total  of  1 144  years 
and  10  months. 

Book  III.  has  135  of  Dyn.  XX  ! 93  of  Dyn.  XXI  : [ + 
37  of  the  same]  : [1  — on  Dyn.  XXII]  : 120  of  the  same  : 89 
of  Dyn.  XXIII  : 6 of  Dyn.  XXIV  : [16—  on  the  same]  : 
40  of  Dyn.  XXV  : [21  — on  the  same]  : [27— on  Dyn. 
XXVI]  I 150  of  the  same  ! [ + 6 months  of  the  same]  : 124 
of  Dyn.  XXVII  : [ + 4 months  of  the  same]  I [ + 6 years 
of  Dyn.  XXVII]  ’.  19  of  Dyn.  XXIX  l [4-1  year  and  4 
months  of  the  same]  l 38  of  Dyn.  XXX. — Sum  of  Book 
III,  860  years  and  2 months  ; which  with  the  1020  years  and 
10  months  of  Book  II.  make  the  sum  total  of  chronological 
years  in  the  last  fifteen  dynasties  (with  the  36  ending 
Dynasty  XV)  to  amount  to  1881. 


But  as  regards  the  reigns  or  generations  of  the  first  ten 
dynasties  of  kings,  six  of  Lower  and  three  of  Upper  Egypt, 
and  one  of  the  Shepherds,  being  the  materials  which  Era- 
tosthenes or  his  assistants  would  have  in  the  first  instance 
to  review  and  prepare,  and  then  to  use  in  covering  with 

names  (190  + 443  + 443)  or  ^ 34  + 156  + 103  + 184  + 156  = ) 


1076  years  of  the  Chronicle,  these  ten  dynasties,  the  six  with 
their  reigns  reduced,  and  the  three  with  their  reigns  expanded, 
to  the  average  length  of  24^  years  which  Eratosthenes, 
following  the  Chronicle,  would  allow  for  kings,  (the  Shepherd 
dynasty  alone  being  unaltered,)  are  exhibited  below  in  the 
table  C.  In  this  the  kings  of  each  dynasty  are  represented 
by  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  &c.  in  the  upper  one  of  two  lines, 
and  the  reign  of  each  king  as  reduced  or  expanded  (the 
units  of  Manetho  being  preserved),  is  set  in  the  lower  line 
immediately  below  that  number  in  the  upper  line  by  which 
he  is  represented,  the  whole  being  arranged  within  the  chro- 
nological spaces  (viz.  190+  103  + 184.  in  all  477  years)  of  the 
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Chronicle.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  that  the  whole  may  be 
seen  and  referred  to  together,  the  generations  finally  selected 
or  compounded  by  Eratosthenes  or  his  assistants,  with  the 
years  given  to  each,  are  also  subjoined  in  two  other  similar 
lines  parallel  to  the  kings  and  the  reigns  of  Manetho.  In 
both  of  the  two  parallel  schemes,  of  Manetho  and  Eratos- 
thenes, those  kings  or  generations  which  belong  also  to  the 
Chronicle  are  printed  in  small  capitals  ; and  in  the  series  of 
Manetho  the  figures  indicating  kings  or  reigns  which 
(whether  as  reduced  or  unreduced)  are  found  also  in  the 
scheme  of  Eratosthenes,  are  all  printed  in  red.  Where  kings  or 
reigns  of  Manetho  are  omitted  by  Eratosthenes  for  want  of 
room,  but  are  still  alluded  to,  or  in  some  way  implied  to  have 
existed,  this  is  signified  by  a plus  sign  -f  placed  where  the 
name  or  reign  so  alluded  to  should  have  stood,  if  it  had  been 
expressly  reckoned.  And  where  any  king  or  reign  is  entirely 
omitted  and  unnoticed  by  Eratosthenes,  this  is  indicated  in 
like  manner  by  a minus  sign— in  the  place  which  should 
have  belonged  to  it.  Manetho’s  second  dynasty  of  Tanites 
(all  but  its  last  two  reigns,  put  up  into  a place  not  their 
own)  ,his  dynasty  of  Elephantinites,  and  the  dynasty  of  the 
Shepherds,  being  all  entirely  omitted  (though  the  existence  of 
the  second  dynasty  of  Tanites  is  perhaps  alluded  to)  by  * 
Eratosthenes,  these  three  dynasties  have  each  of  them  in  the 
table  only  the  two  lines  of  figures  properly  belonging  to  it, 
without  any  parallel  lines  for  the  scheme  of  Eratosthenes. 
This  omission  of  three  lines  of  kings  with  302,  248,  and  260 
years  respectively,  brings  down  the  sum  of  Manetho’s  unchro- 
nological  years  by  810,  from  1674  to  864  ; and  the  864  when 
the  average  is  reduced  become  674  ; so  that  if  Eratosthenes 
had  had  no  additions  to  make  on  Dynasties  XIV  and  XVI  of 
Manetho,  (XI  and  XIV  of  Afric.)  there  would  have  been 
only  (674— 443  = ) 231  years  too  many  for  him  to  place; 
indeed  only  (231  — 156  = ) 75  years  too  many  ; since,  as  w’e 
shall  presently  find,  he  makes  room  for  five  more  early 
generations  of  Upper  Egypt  than  he  could  otherwise  have 
placed  by  depressing  the  head  of  Dyn.  XVIII  to  the  extent 
of  156  years.  But  before  entering  into  the  details  of  his 
scheme  we  must  complete  our  review  of  his  materials. 
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Table  C. 


Years  of  tub 
Chronicle. 

Dyn.  XVI.  190  Yrs. 

XVII.  103  Yrs. 

XXVII.  184  Yr*. 

Dyn.  VIII.  IX.  Man.  r 

1 II  III  IV  V V|  V II  Vtll 

1.  2.  3. 

4. 

5.  6.  7.  8.  9. 

Yrs.  reduced.  - - l 

32.  27.  21.23.  20.26.  !«.  26. 

28.  19.  27 

17. 

41.  17.  25.  48.  30. 

Gen.  of  Erat.  - - r 

I II  III  + + IV  v + 

— — — 

— 

— Dyn.  X.  6. 

Yr*.  of  Erat.  - - « 

62.59.  32.  + 19.  + 18.  + 

Dyn.  X.  XL  Man.  r 

1.  2.  3.  4 5. 

vi  vii  8. 

9. 

1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  0.  7 *. 

Yrs.  reduced.  - - t 

28.  29  7 17.  16. 

19.  42.  30. 

26. 

29.  43.  26.  33.  15.  12.  10’ 9. 

Gen.  of  Erat.  * - r 

+ 7.  8.  9.  10. 

XI  XII  [ + 

+] 

[13.  14.]  15.  16.  17.  18.  + 19. 

Yrs.  of  Erat.  - - t 

+ 6.  30.  26.  20. 

18.  22.  [+ 

+ ] 

13.  10.  29.  27  . 31.  33.  + 35. 

'Dyn.  XII.  Man.  - r 

1.  2.  3. 

4.  5.  6. 

7. 

8.  9. 

Yrs.  reduced.  - - i 

28.  13.  20. 

17.  20.  44. 

9. 

44.  33. 

Dyn.  XIII.  Man.  - r 

1.  2.  3. 

- - - IV 

5. 

Yrs.  reduced.  - - t 

20.  33.  7. 

- - 94. 

1. 

12. 

Gen.  of  Erat.  - - i 

r 

+ + + 

• • XX 

21. 

22. 

Yrs.  of  Erat.  - - < 

[ 

+ + + 

- - 100. 

1. 

a 

Dyn.  XIV.  Man.  e 

1.  2.  3.  4. 

5.  6.  7. 

8. 

9.  10.  11.  12.  13.  14.  15.  it. 

Yrs. augmented  - - * 

25.  24.  25.  24. 

25.  24  . 25. 

24. 

25.  24.  25.  24.  25.  24.  25.  24. 

Gen.  of  Erat.  . - r 

23.  24.  25.  26. 

+ + + 

+ 

+ + + + 27.  28.  29.  30. 

Yr*.  of  Erat.  - - c 

22.  12.  8.  18. 

+ + + 

+ 

+ + + + 7.  12.  11.  60. 

Dyn.  XV.  Man.  - c 

1. 

II 

3.  4.  5.  6.  7.  8. 

Yrs.  of  Man.  - - l 

16. 

46. 

38.  48.  8.  8.  8.  4. 

Gen.  of  Erat.  - * C 

31.XXX1I 

33.  + 34.  35.  — _ 

Yrs.  of  Erat.  - C 

+ 

42 

23.  + 55.43.  — — 

Dyn.  XVI.  of  Man. 

r 

r 1. 

2.  3.  4.  5.  6.  7.  8.  9. 

XIV.  of  Afric.  - < 

1- 

2.  3.  4.  5.  6.  7.  8.  9. 

four  concurrent 

1. 

2.  3.  4.  6.  6.  7.  8.  9. 

lines  of  Nubians  - 

L i. 

2.  3.  4.  5.  6.  7.  f.  9. 

Yrs.  augmented  - 

25. 

24.  25.  24  . 25.  24.  25.  24  . 25. 

Gen.  of  Erat.  * * C 

— 

+ + + + 36.  37.  38.  + 

Yrs.  of  Erat.  - - t 

— 

+ + + + 5.  19.  63.  + 

Dyn.  XVII.  Man.  c 

1.  2. 

III  IV  V VI 

Yrs.  unreduced.  - i 

19.  44. 

35.7™.  61.  50.|m.  49.2m. 

xwj  • wuvi/u  uynuouto  ^//  iriu/ICUIU  UJI  rCTUttCt'CI, 

ant/  «/'  Eratosthenes  as  actually  specified , 

Tanites?  193  + 222  yrs. 
Thinites  190  ’yr*. 

Memphites  211  + 177  yrs. 

Memphites  201  + 178  yr*. 

Memphites  228  + 167  yr*. 

_ , Mempliites  — . 107  yrs. 

Man.  f XI V.  XV.  XVI  (XI.  XII,  XIV,  Afric.)  xvi+viii  + xxxvi  Theban*  392+  176+184  yr*. 

Erat.  t XIV,  XV,  XVI  (XI,  XII,  XIV,  Afric.)  viii  + v + Hi  Thebans  150  + 163  + 87  yr*. 


Man.  C 

VIII. 

IX 

( If 

II. 

Afric. 

) vlil+vil 

Erat.  ( 

VIII. 

IX 

( I, 

II, 

Afric. 

— 

Man.  J 

X. 

XI 

( III, 

IV, 

Afric. 

) ix 

+ viii 

Erat.  1 

X. 

XI 

( HI, 

IV. 

Afric. 

) vii 

+ vii 

Man.  C 

XU, 

XIII 

( V, 

VI. 

Afric. 

) ix 

+ vi 

Erat.  1 

XII, 

XIII 

( V. 

VI, 

Afric. 

) — 

- ill 

The  parallel  lines  in  the  Scheme  D,  and  the  figures  in 
Table  C,  are  the  same  thing,  except  that  the  parallel  lines  in 
D exhibit  to  the  eye  the  chronological  spaces  in  their  true 
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relative  positions  and  proportions,  while  the  reigns  or  gene- 
rations subdividing  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  Table  C. 


Chronicle  Dyn.  XVI. 

190. 

ScnEME 

; xvii.  leva,  i xxvii. 

D. 

184. 

: i r t i i 

i i 

rn  r i i tit-  i i 

i 1 i i i t 

b.c.  3224. 

u.c.  2031.  B.c.  1932. 

B.C 

Manetho.  Dyn.  VIII. 

190 

x : 

Eratosthenes. 

190 

S X 

X. 

111 

+ 103  XI. 

177 

13+  ~ 

98 

+ 39  + 64  : 

178 

XIII. 

104 

+ 61  +12  s 

40  + 61  +6 

XIV.  _ 

10ft 

+ 103  + 

184 

CO 

: : 

90 

: XV.  M + 

133 

: 42  + 

121 

1 XVI.  32?  + 

194 

• • 

• • 

• 

87 

* XVII.  73  + 

184 

| • 

XVIII. 

XVII I.  the  fir»t  156  of  348. &c. 
i i i » i r i i : i 


174*. 


u. c.  1M>2. 


: 


That  reduction  which  we  have  seen  to  be  called  for  by 
the  average  length  of  the  reigns  in  the  first  six  royal  dy- 
nasties of  Manetho,  Eratosthenes  and  his  assistants  unfortu- 
nately could  not  make  uniformly  and  naturally,  because 
those  xv  neW  generations  in  443  years  which  were  to  be  in- 
serted among  the  kings  of  the  Chronicle  had  an  average 
length  not  of  24£  years  each,  but  of  294,  not  so  much  as  1 
year  less  than  the  average  length  of  reign  of  Manetho’a  xlix 
kings.  On  the  other  hand  they  could  not  give  to  the  gene- 
rations of  the  first  dynasty  of  kings  those  63  years  by  which 
Manetho  had  increased  their  average  without  departing  from 
the  framework  of  the  Chronicle.  So  they  retained  and 
marked  its  sum  of  190  years,  suppressing  or  consolidating 
three  of  the  vm  generations  of  the  Chronicle,  and  three  of 
the  vm  corresponding  names  of  Manetho,  whereby  the 
remaining  five  obtained  an  average  length  of  38  years 
each,  the  excess  however  being  all  concentrated  upon  the 
first  two  reigns.  And  the  like  they  did  again,  after  inter- 
posing ten  generations,  as  has  been  said  above,  marking 
the  190  years  a second  time  in  five  generations  as  before, 
by  the  help  of  a transposition  of  two  of  the  shorter  reigns 
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in  Dyn.  XI  (IV  of  Afric.)  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of 
their  dynasty,  and  by  the  help  of  64  years  of  a whole  cen- 
tury given  in  a single  generation  to  Phiops  of  Dyn.  XIII 
(VI  of  Afric.).  Having  thus  made  a space  answering  to 
Dyn.  XVI  of  the  Chronicle  at  both  ends,  and  in  each  case 
with  only  five  generations,  they  were  able  to  give  to  the 
intennediate  ten  generations  (which  have  253  years,  and  are 
capable  of  coalescing  on  either  side  with  the  five  adjacent 
into  fifteen  generations  with  443  years)  an  average  of  some- 
thing over  25  years,  being  little  more  than  the  average  of  the 
Chronicle,  instead  of  the  30^  of  Manetho,  or  the  29^  of  the 
generations  of  the  Cycle.  Thus,  when  it  might  have  seemed 
natural  rather  to  follow  uniformly  the  average  of  Manetho, 
or  something  very  near  it,  as  agreeing  with  that  properly 
belonging  to  the  xv  generations  of  the  Cycle  now  inserted 
among  the  kings,  they  showed  their  sense  of  its  inaccuracy ; 
and  at  the  same  time  they  cleverly  disposed  of  that  excess 
which  they  were  obliged  to  introduce  somewhere,  by  lumping 
it  all  together  in  two  or  three  places  where  it  could  cause  no 
historical  error.  Por  in  Dyn.  VIII  (XVI  of  the  Chronicle,  I 
of  Afric.)  it  is  easy  to  restore  the  three  names  suppressed ; 
and  for  Dyn.  XI  (IV  of  Afric.),  though  they  omitted  one 
name  and  transposed  two  others,  the  sum  of  years,  viz.  178, 
approaches  within  6 to  the  184  of  the  parallel  Dyn.  XXVII 
of  the  Chronicle,  and  so  probably  represents  the  true  dura- 
tion of  the  tributary  Memphites.  The  intervening  genera- 
tions represent,  really  201,  but  as  placed  only  195,  years  of 
Dyn.  X (III  of  Afric.),  156  of  them  seeming  to  be  anterior  to 
Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle,  39  seeming  coincident  with 
its  first  39  years,  and  6 scemiug  to  run  on  unchronologi- 
cally,  merely  to  depress  the  178  following  years  of  Dyn.  XI 
(IV  of  Afric.),  so  as  to  end  together  with  the  184  of  Dyn. 
XXVII  of  the  Chronicle.  But  when  Dyn.  XI  (IV  of  Afric.) 
is  put  down  to  its  true  chronological  place,  and  when  the 
whole  of  the  103  years  of  Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle,  instead 
of  only  39,  are  interposed  between  it  and  the  end  of  the  vm 
Tanites,  coincident  seemingly  with  the  end  of  the  156th  but 
really  of  the  162nd  year  of  the  earliest  Memphites,  it  is  by 
no  means  to  be  thought  that  these  latter  continued  only  for  39 
years  into  the  space  of  Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle ; on  the 
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contrary,  it  is  certain  that  they  continued  during  the  whole 
103  years,  to  the  time  of  the  Shepherd  domination.  So  either 
64  years  and  two  or  three  kings  are  to  be  added  to  those  of 
Eratosthenes,  making  xi  or  xii  kings  in  all,  and  265  years,  if 
the  Memphites  began  only  28  years  after  Menes  the  founder  of 
Memphis  ; or  else,  if  the  number  of  201  or  rather  214  years 
is  their  whole  duration,  their  line,  ending  when  the  Shepherds 
took  Memphis  in  B.c.  1932,  cannot  have  begun  earlier  than 
in  B.c.  2145,  79  years  after  Menes ; and  the  first  reign  of  79 
years  really  covers  two  kings  and  51  out  of  64  years  omitted 
below.  And  this  no  doubt  is  the  more  probable  supposition. 

Independently  of  any  general  principle  as  to  the  average 
length  to  be  admitted  for  the  reigns  of  the  kings,  the  admis- 
sion of  the  consecutive  series  of  the  Chronicle,  making  only 
477  years  from  Menes  to  Dyn.  XVIII,  and  the  substitution 
of  its  sum  of  1 90  years  for  the  first  Tanite  dynasty,  instead 
of  the  253  of  Manetho,  would  of  itself  render  a proportionate 
reduction  of  the  years  of  Manetho’s  five  following  dynasties 
inevitable.  Otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  the 
sums  of  Manetho’s  dynasties  lie  within  the  limits  of  the 
Chronicle.  For  if  we  give  with  the  Chronicle  190  years 
only  to  the  first  Tanite  dynasty,  and  suppose,  as  seems  at 
first  natural,  Manetho’s  second  dynasty  of  Tanites  (not  Thi- 
nites)  to  follow  it,  as  kings  of  the  6ame  lineage  and  locality, 
only  subordinate,  or  perhaps  of  a younger  branch,  after  the 
supremacy  had  passed  to  Memphis,  the  sum  of  Manetho,  viz. 
302  years,  unreduced,  and  beginning  from  the  end  of  the  190 
of  the  earlier  Tanites,  would  not  only  extend  through  the 
103  years  of  Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle,  which  should  be 
its  natural  limit,  but  also  through  all  the  184  of  the  Shep- 
herds of  Dyn.  XXVII  of  the  Chronicle,  which  is  highly 
improbable,  and,  more  than  this,  through  15  years  of  Dyn. 
XVIII,  which  is  plainly  absurd.  So  again  as  regards  the 
two  Memphite  dynasties  X and  XI  (III  and  IV  of  Afric.), 
which  are  certainly  consecutive,  with (2 14 -l-  277  = )491  years, 
even  if  they  were  supposed  to  begin  with  Menes  himself, 
still  the  first  of  them  would  run  24  years  into  Dyn.  XVII 
of  the  Chronicle,  and  the  second,  after  covering  ita  79  re- 
maining years  and  all  the  184  years  of  the  Shepherds  (who 
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yet  set  up  a new  family  at  Memphis),  would  run  on  14  years 
into  Dyn.  XVIII,  which  again  is  plainly  absurd. 

But  if  it  be  supposed  that  the  second  Tanite  dynasty  was 
contemporary  with  the  first,  as  if  two  divisions  of  the  city 
ot‘  Tanis  separated  by  the  water,  or  two  cities  both  in  the 
same  region  of  Tanis,  had  each  its  own  line  of  kings, — and  if 
in  like  manner  it  be  supposed  that  Dyn.  XII  (V  of  Afric.) 
of  Elephantinite-Memphitcs  (that  is  Memphites  perhaps  of 
the  East  Bank)  were  contemporary  with  those  of  Dyu.  X 
or  XI  (III  or  IV  of  Afric.),  and  those  of  Dyn.  XIII  again 
(VI  of  Afric.)  with  those  of  Dyn.  X (III  of  Afric.), — then, 
and  in  every  case  the  reductions  made  in  the  principal  dynas- 
ties will  require  a similar  reduction  to  be  made  of  all  other 
dynasties  grouped  together  with  them  and  originally  similar 
to  them  in  the  average  lengths  of  their  reigns. 

But  besides  the  books  of  Manetho,  and  the  Chronicle,  and 
those  hieratic  sources  used  by  Manetho  which  would  be 
equally  known  to  the  priests  at  Thebes,  a word  must  be 
said  of  other  materials.  For  though,  when  it  is  said  that 
Manetho  wrote  “ from  the  sacred  records  of  the  temples,” 
or  that  Eratosthenes  made  out  his  Theban  list  of  kings 
“ from  the  monuments,”  the  records  and  monuments  intended 
are  no  doubt  only  the  hieratic  papyri,  and  there  is  no  pro- 
bability that  either  Manetho,  or  Eratosthenes,  or  the  priests 
his  assistants,  had  studied  the  monuments  properly  so-called 
with  a view  to  history ; still  there  were  at  Thebes  itself,  and 
at  Abydos  in  the  Thebaid,  some  monumental  lists  of  kings, 
especially  that  of  Raineses  II.  at  Abydos,  and  that  of  Thoth- 
mes  III.  at  Karnak,  so  remarkable,  that  the  Theban  priests 
having  them  before  their  eyes  could  not  fail  to  think  and 
speak  of  them  when  consulted  by  Eratosthenes. 

Of  the  Abydos  tablet,  which  seems  to  have  exhibited  in 
its  uppermost  and  second  lines  (26  + 25  = ) 51  cartouches  of 
kings,  much  need  not  be  said.  Its  series  may  probably  have 
commenced  with.Menes  and  his  seven  Tanite  successors,  who 
would  so  be  naturalised  as  “ Tenites,”  This  or  Teni  being 
the  civil  capital  of  the  nomc  in  which  Abydos  and  its  temple 
were  situated.  For  in  other  monumental  lists  of  Dynasties 
XVIII  and  XIX,  Menes,  though  singly,  or  with  only  one 
other  intermediate  link,  viz.  either  Mentuhotcp  Ba-neb-kher, 
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or  Sesortasen  I.,  stands  at  the  head.  But  the  first  14  names 
in  the  upper  line  and  the  first  8 at  least  in  the  second  are 
broken  away;  and  the  12  names  remaining  entire  in  the 
upper  line  arc  scarcely  to  be  identified  with  any  one  series  in 
Manetho’s  lists.  In  the  second  line  the  xil  legitimate  kings 
of  Dyn.  XVIII  ending  with  Raineses*  II.,  are  immediately 
preceded  by  the  kings  of  Dyn.  XV  (XII  of  Africanus.) 

The  Thothmes  Chamber  of  Karnak  demands  a more  par- 
ticular attention ; and  as  there  will  be  occasion  to  refer  to  it 
in  detail,  the  relative  position  of  its  kings  shall  be  here  ex- 
hibited in  a tabular  form : 

ff  c a e h 


Thothmes  III. 
offering. 

Thothmes  III. 
offering. 


f ij  [7  6,  5.  t. 

S,  2.  1,] 

[1,  2,  3, 

4,  5,  6,  7,  8o 

4,  3,  2.  1.] 

[1.  2.  3. 

9,  10.]  [10. 

9,  8,  7.  0,  5 J 

f 2.  3.  4.  5. 

6,  7.]  f.. 

3.  2,  1,] 

[1.  2,  3,  4,  ) 

1 3 [lA+1'2.  11,  10. 

P,  8.  7, 

4,  5,  6, 

7,  8,  9,  10.]  -> 

Thothmes  III. 
offering. 

Thothmes  HI. 
offering. 


d b f 


a b is  a line  dividing  the  wall  of  the  chamber  immediately 
opposite  to  the  entrance  from  top  to  bottom : c d and  ef  are 
the  two  corners ; the  spaces  to  the  right  of  c f and  to  the  left 
of  c d , are  the  side  walls  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  spectator 
as  he  enters.  The  figures  on  the  four  lines  represent  lxi 
kings,  all  seated,  with  his  name  (generally,  but  not  always, 
the  throne-name)  added  to  each.  They  all  face  towards 
Thothmes  III.,  who  is  represented  four  times  over,  standing 
before  a table  of  offerings,  and  “ offering  to  his  ancestors  the 
kings  of  Upper  and  the  kings  of  Lower  Egypt.”  So  the 
four  lines  of  kings  to  the  right  of  the  spectator  are  all  dos-a- 
dos  to  the  four  lines  to  his  left,  the  whole  being  divided  by 
the  line  a b into  two  distinct  groups. 

It  seems,  however,  that  in  this  Theban  monument  of  the 
fourth  king  of  Dyn.  XVIII,  the  distinction  of  the  “Upper 
and  Lowrer  Countries  ” divides  not  so  much  the  Delta  and 
the  region  of  Memphis  from  the  Thebaid,  as  the  district  of 
Thebes  itself  and  Central  Egypt,  including  Memphis,  from 
the  more  southern  regions  and  the  Lower  and  Upper 
Nubias.  For  of  the  four  parallel  lines  of  seated  kings  to  the 
left  of  the  spectator,  who  must  be  meant  for  the  kings  of  the 
Lower  Country,  none  are  from  the  Delta,  but  the  first  seven 
may  perhaps  be  identified  with  Manetho’s  earliest  Memphite 
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Dynasty  X (III  of  Africanus).  At  any  rate  Eratosthenes 
was  made  so  to  identify  them.  After  these  seven  names 
( some  names  of  kings  belonging  to  this  and  other  dynasties 
being  as  it  seems  omitted),  there  follow  next,  sitting  and 
facing  the  same  way,  but  to  be  read  as  if  turned  into  the  faces 
of  the  preceding,  four  kings  certainly  identifiable  with  Dyn. 
XIII  of  Manetho  (VI  of  Afric.),  which  is  called  Memphite 
by  him,  but  which  no  doubt  reigned  in  Central  Egypt,  in  the 
parts  south  of  Memphis.  After  them  there  is  a series  of  xm 
names,  the  first  of  them  styled  only  Prince,  which  are  identifi- 
able with  Dyn.  XIV  of  Manetho  (XI  of  Afric.),  both  by  their 
antiquity,  by  their  number,  approaching  to  xvi,  and  by  their 
known  connection  with  the  locality  of  Thebes  or  Hermonthis. 
In  the  midst  of  these,  sitting  and  facing  apparently  the  same 
way,  but  really  in  inverse  order,  as  if  sitting  into  their  faces, 
is  a shorter  line  of  vii  kings,  identical  with  those  of  Manetho’s 
Dyn.  XV  (XII  of  Afric.),  called  by  Manetho  Diospolites 
like  the  former,  but  not  like  them  locally  residing  at  Thebes. 
So  the  group  of  the  kings  of  the  Loxcer  Country,  on  the  left 
hand  side  of  the  chamber,  consists  in  all  of  four  lines  or 
dynasties  of  kings,  connected  with  that  part  of  Egypt  of 
which  Memphis  was  the  northernmost  and  Thebes  the  most 
southern  capital.  But  among  these  kings  of  the  Lower 
Region  we  find  no  trace  of  either  of  Manetho’s  two  Dy- 
nasties VIII  and  IX  (I  and  II  of  Afric.)  of  Tanites,  nor  of 
his  Dyn.  XI  (IV  of  Afric.)  of  those  Memphites  who  built 
the  Great  Pyramids  and  were  contemporaries  of  the  Shep- 
herds, nor  of  the  kings  of  his  Dyn.  XII  (V  of  Afric.), 
called  Elephantinite.  The  names,  so  far  as  they  remain  and 
are  legible,  of  the  other  four  dynasties  which  are  repre- 
sented, though  not  without  omissions,  are  as  follows : — 


Dyn.  X (III  of  Afric.),  ix  Memphites. 

1.  Iia-smen-teli...?Gcn.  vi  ? of  Erat. 

2.  lost Gen.  vn  ? of  Erat. 

3.  lost Gen.  vili  ? of  Erat. 

4.  Assn  Gen.  ix  ? of  Erat. 

5.  Aan  Gen.  x ? of  Erat. 

6.  Sahoura Gen.  xi  ? of  Erat. 

7.  Snefrou  Gen.  xn  ? 0f  Erat. 

Dyn.  XIII(VI  Afric.), vi  Memphites. 

1.  Teti — — — 

2.  Papa  Gen.  xx  of  Erat. 


3.  Meranre Gen.  xxi  of  Erat. 

4.  Nepherchere  Gen.  xxu  of  Erat. 
Dyn.  XI V(  XI  Afric.),  xvi  Diospolites. 

1.  Nantef  i.,  Prince  — — 

2.  Mentuhotep  i.  Gen.  xxm?  of  Erat. 

3.  Nantef  u.  ...  — — — 

4.  Nantef  in . ...  — — — 

5.  [Nantef -aa  ?]  Gen.  xxiv  ? of  Erat. 

6.  Nantef  r.  ...  Gen.  xxv  ? of  Erat. 

7.  [ Ha-neb-toti?]  — — — 

8.  Ita-sneferkar.  Gen  xxvi  ? of  Erat. 
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9.  Tla-ncb-kher  ...Gen.xxvn?ofErat. 

10.  lia-nub-cheper  Gen.  xxvm  of  Ernt. 

11.  Tseserenra  ...  Gen.  xxix?  of  Erat. 

12.  Necht-en-ra  1 rT, 

13.  Ka-v  hnn  jGcnxxx  of  Era.. 

Dyn.XV(XIIofAfric.)vm  Diospolites. 
1.  Iia-cheper-kar  Gen.  xxxj.  of  Erat. 


2.  lias-hotep-het  Gen.  xxxn  of  Erat. 

3.  Itu-nub-karu  Gen.  xxxm  of  Erat. 

4.  [Ra-khakaru  ?]  Gen.  xxxiv  of  Erat. 

5.  [Ra-en-ma  ?]  ...Gen.  xxxv  of  Erat. 

6.  Iia-ma-khrou  — — — 

7.  Iia-sebch-ncfrou  — — — 


Thus  on  the  left  side  of  the  chamber  there  were  (7+4  + 
13 + 7 = ) xxxi  names.  On  the  other,  to  our  right,  for  the 
kings  of  the  Upper  Country,  there  were  xxx  names ; of 
which  latter  perhaps  about  half  have  been  found  also  on  other 
separate  monuments.  And  as  these  both  by  their  number, 
by  their  ascertained  connection  of  lineage  with  Amenemhe  I. 
and  Sesortasen  I.,  and  also  with  the  kings  of  Dyn.  XVIII, 
and  by  their  local  connection  with  the  southernmost  part  of 
Egypt  and  with  Nubia,  are  clearly  identified  with  Dyn. 
XVI  of  Manetho  (XIV  of  Africanus),  and  their  continuance 
must  have  been  chiefly  during  those  184  years  which  are 
indicated  by  their  sum  in  Manetho’s  lists,  we  may  collect  both 
that  Manetho’s  genuine  sum  of  the  kings  of  this  dynasty  was 
either  xxx  or  xxxyi  rather  than  lxxvi,  and  also  that  several 
lines  of  kings,  of  the  same  lineage  and  general  locality,  are 
here  consolidated  into  one.  The  symmetry  of  the  two  groups 
for  the  Upper  and  Lower  Countries  of  itself  suggests  that 
as  there  are  certainly  four  distinct  lines  in  the  one  case,  so 
there  are  probably  three  or  four  in  the  other ; and  the  number 
of  kings,  if  there  are  xxxvi,  makes  it  plainly  impossible  to 
suppose  that  they  were  all  consecutive.  The  names  preserved 
on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  Karnak  Chamber  are  not  here 
given,  as  Eratosthenes  takes  from  them  only  three  or  four, 
and  those  are  not  identifiable.  Their  division  in  the  scheme 
above  into  three  dynasties  or  lines  is  merely  conjectural,  to 
show  the  sort  of  order  in  which  the  cartouches  on  the  right 
side  must  be  supposed  to  read,  analogous  to  the  order  of 
those  on  the  left. 

With  these  materials  for  selection  and  compression  before 
them,  the  Theban  priests  were  called  upon  by  Eratosthenes 
to  draw  out  a list  of  generations  of  kings,  either  answering 
exactly  to  the  lxxvi  of  the  Clironiclc  in  1881  years,  or 
at  most  only  adding  xv  more  generations  with  443  years. 
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It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  of  the  1674  years  of  Manetho 
which  are  either  unchronological  altogether  or  un chronologi- 
cally transferred  to  kings  after  Menes,  they  would  have  had 
to  omit  1231,  even  if  they  had  wished  to  adhere  to  Manetho’s 
scheme  as  closely  as  possible.  But  this  they  were  not  likely 
so  to  adhere  to  as  to  favour  unduly  the  early  dynasties  of 
Lower  Egypt  at  the  expense  of  those  of  Upper. 

The  first  and  simplest  idea,  seeing  that  Manetho  had  given 
nearly  all  his  unchronological  years  to  the  six  dynasties  of 
Lower  Egypt,  would  have  been  to  retain  for  the  dynasties 
of  Upper  Egypt  the  whole  sum  of  477  chronological  years 
from  Menes  to  Dyn.  XVIII,  which  they  already  possessed 
in  the  scheme  of  Manetho,  (only  substituting  some  of  those 
Diospolites  of  his  Dynasties  XIV,  XV,  and  XVI,  whose 
names  and  years  he  in  great  part  suppresses,  for  the  Shep- 
herds, to  whom  he  gives  260  years,)  and  then  simply  to  pre- 
fix 443  unchronological  years  with  names  selected  from  the 
dynasties  of  Lower  Egypt,  instead  of  the  much  greater 
number  given  them  by  Manetho.  But  this  would  have  re- 
quired the  distinct  introduction  of  a line  of  kings  with  443 
years  anterior  to  Menes  and  his  seven  successors,  which  could 
not  be  thought  of.  And  as  these  eight  Tanite  kings,  where- 
ever  they  might  seem  to  be  placed,  necessarily  held  the  first 
190  true  and  chronological  years  of  the  monarchy,  their  dis- 
tinct enumeration  as  Thinites  at  the  head  of  all  left  to  the 
Thebans  after  the  insertion  of  443  unchronological  years, 
only  103  + 184  = 287  of  those  477  chronological  years  which 
by  the  scheme  of  Manetho,  if  they  had  been  given  in  full,  and 
the  Shepherds  neglected  as  only  contemporaries,  they  would 
seem  to  occupy.  The  first  operation  then  was  not  merely 
to  ‘prefix  443  unchronological  years  in  xv  generations, 
but  to  amalgamate  these,  as  has  been  said  above,  with 
the  first  190  chronological  years,  so  that  they  might  be 
reckoned  with  Menes,  at  the  head  of  all,  or  after  the  443 
years  apart  from  Menes  at  pleasure ; and  its  result  was  the 
following  scheme,  the  first  443  years  of  which  may  be  regarded 
as  corresponding  to  the  thrice  477  and  the  remainder  of  00 
of  the  first  six  dynasties  of  kings  of  Manetho ; while  the  rest 
begin  and  proceed  concurrently  with  his  1881  chronological 
years;  i.  e.  from  after  the  124th  year  of  his  Dyn.  XV. 
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Scheme  E. 
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For  the  composition  of  these  xx  generations  with  (190  + 
443  =)  C33  years,  Menes  and  his  vil  successors  were  put 
first,  only  compressed  into  five,  with  their  full  sum  according 
to  the  Chronicle  of  190  years.  After  them  vn  Memphite 
generations  with  201  years,  made  out  of  the  last  two  kings 
of  Manetho’s  Dyn.  IX  and  seven  of  the  IX  of  his  Dyn. 
X (II  and  III  of  Afric.),  though  with  a covert  allusion  under 
the  13  years  of  the  next  generation  belonging  to  Dyn.  XI 
(IV  of  Afric.)  to  the  13  years  still  wanting  to  complete  the 
214  of  Dyn.  X (III  of  Afric.).  And  these  seven  Memphite 
generations  of  Eratosthenes  seem  to  be  meant  to  corre- 
spond to  the  first  vn  cartouches  of  the  Thothmes  Chamber 
of  Karnak,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  identify  the  names  pre- 
served there  with  those  of  Manetho’s  lists.  Then  follow 
beyond  a doubt  the  kings  of  Manetho’s  Dyn.  XI  (his  second 
of  Memphites),  only  with  vil  names  instead  of  vm,  and 
those  not  all  of  them  identifiable,  nor  in  the  same  order 
as  with  Manetho.  And  these,  who  as  tributaries  of  the 
Shepherds  and  as  being  of  evil  memory  are  omitted  in  the 
Thothmes  Chamber,  but  who  as  the  builders  of  the  pyra- 
mids would  be  required  by  Eratosthenes,  have  178  years, 
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short  by  six  only  of  184,  the  full  period  of  the  Shepherd 
domination. 

Lastly,  the  443  years  to  be  inserted,  if  the  190  are 
reckoned  first,  or  the  190,  if  the  443  are  understood  to  be 
prefixed,  are  completed  by  the  first  64  years  of  the  full 
century  given  to  the  single  generation  of  Phiops,  the  fourth 
king  of  the  Memphite  Dyn.  XIII  of  Manetho,  but  the 
second  of  the  same  family  of  kings  as  he  appears  in  the 
Thothmes  Chamber.  So  his  generation  is  ambiguous,  and 
capable  of  being  reckoned  with  either  the  one  or  the  other 
of  the  two  series  into  which  it  is  divided.  But  it  belongs 
rather  to  the  first,  being  wanted  to  complete  the  five  gene- 
rations of  the  second  exhibition  of  the  190  years,  answering 
to  the  five  generations  of  their  first  exhibition. 

Supposing  now  for  the  moment  those  443  years  which 
we  have  been  considering  to  be  consecutive,  and  identical  or 
concurrent  with  443  of  the  chronological  years  really  fol- 
lowing, according  to  the  scale  of  the  Chronicle,  after  the  1 90 
of  the  first  Tanites,  it  follows,  since  (190  + 443  =)  633 
exceed  477  by  156,  that  they  overrun  by  156  years  the  head 
of  Dyn.  XVIII,  to  which,  however,  the  name  of  Phiops  is 
certainly  unknown,  and  under  which  there  is  no  room  for 
any  concurrent  lines.  Consequently,  for  such  as  knew  the 
true  Chronology,  it  would  be  clear  that,  however  presented, 
the  443  years,  if  all  consecutive,  must  have  begun  156  years 
before  the  end  of  the  first  dynasty  of  Tanites.  And  if,  as 
was  actually  the  case,  it  were  desired  after  the  first  190 
years  of  Tanites  to  exhibit  the  sum  of  443  twice  over,  once 
for  Lower  Egypt  and  once  for  Upper,  the  second  series  of 
443  being  made  to  commence  after  the  second  exhibition  of 
190,  as  the  first  series  began  after  the  first  exhibition  of  the 
same  number,  then  it  follows  in  like  manner  that  the  second 
series  of  443  also  will  run  156  years  into  the  chronological 
space  of  Dyn.  XVIII;  and  this  time  (since  we  may  not  add 
any  more  unchronological  or  concurrent  years  than  the  first 
443  already  placed  above),  there  will  be  a real  chronological 
depression  of  the  head  of  Dyn.  XVIII  to  the  extent  of  156 
years,  unless  some  of  its  kings  are  named  in  the  series, 
which  is  not  the  case.  The  fact  is,  that  besides  those  184 
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years  of  the  anonymous  Dyn.  XXVII  of  the  Chronicle 
which  Manetho  restored  to  their  true  place  and  to  the 
{Shepherds,  and  which  the  Theban  priests,  suppressing  the 
Shepherds,  gave  to  kings  of  Upper  Egypt,  there  were  in  the 
Chronicle  years  of  anarchy  and  foreign  rule  not  really 
belonging  to  those  adjacent  generations  to  which  they  were 
added,  and  in  one  or  two  long  dynasties  generations  of  a 
length  altogether  exceptional.  So  that  156  years  might 
easily  be  spared  and  thrown  up  from  below  to  make  room  for 
some  of  the  kings  of  Upper  Egypt  anterior  to  Dyn.  XVIII, 
and  to  produce  a symmetrical  equality  and  parallelism 
between  the  early  unchronological  or  contemporaneous 
dynasties  of  Lower  and  the  early  chronological  dynasties  of 
Upper  Egypt,  after  the  first  Tanites,  who  were  the  common 
source  and  trunk  to  the  kings  of  both  the  Lower  and  the 
Upper  Countries. 

The  two  series  then  of  443  years  are  exhibited  apparently 
only  as  consecutive,  but  really  in  the  following  form : — 
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Since  the  443  years  of  the  cycle  transferred  to  kings 
answer  in  the  scheme  of  Eratosthenes  to  the  whole  1674 
unchronological  years  of  Manetho,  and  besides  them  there 
are  no  other  years  by  origin  unchronological,  but  only  a 
series  of  1881  years  of  kings  all  historical,  though  the  kings 
occupying  them  may  be  sometimes  placed  unchronological ly, 
— and  since,  by  marking  the  sum  of  190  years  belonging  to 
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Dyn.  XVI  of  the  Chronicle  not  only  as  if  at  B.C.  2667  before 
but  also  at  u.c.  2224  after  an  exhibition  of  the  443  added 
years,  the  scheme  of  Eratosthenes  hints  that  this  latter  is  the 
true  chronological  epoch  of  Menes,  we  may  accept  this  hint, 
and  act  upon  it.  Then  Menes  and  his  Tanite  successors  being 
moved  down  will  of  themselves  tend  to  depress  the  whole 
series  of  the  443  added  years  as  reckoned  after  them,  so  as 
to  make  it  become  concurrent  and  parallel  with  443  of  the 
chronological  series,  answering  to  the  103  and  184  years  of 
Dyn.  XVII,  and  to  156  years  more  of  Dyn.  XVIII  of  the 
Chronicle.  But  as  no  concurrent  dynasties  can  be  continued 
below  the  head  of  Dyn.  XVIII  (b.c.  1748),  which  united 
all  Egypt  under  one  sceptre,  it  follows,  that  as  soon  as  287 
of  the  44  3 unchronologieal  years  have  been  depressed  so  as 
to  occupy  concurrently  the  interval  between  Dyn.  XVI  and 
Dyn.  XVIII  of  the  Chronicle,  the  remaining  1 56,  at  top, 
will  simply  stand  aside  when  displaced  by  the  bringing  down 
of  Menes  and  his  Tanites,  and  will  become  parallel  and  con- 
current with  the  last  156  years  of  their  dynasty. 

Thus  we  obtain,  for  a first  step,  those  relative  positions 
within  the  spaces  of  the  Chronicle  which  are  exhibited  in  the 
scheme  F,  and  which  in  figures  stand  as  subjoined : — 

f 156  + 2*7  (=103  -f  184) 

190  ( = 34  + 1 156)  + 287  (=  103  + 184)  + 156. 

If  the  two  spaces  of  287  years  were  each  filled  in  the 
scheme  of  Eratosthenes  by  generations  dividing  naturally 
into  two  pairs  of  dynasties  commensurate,  or  nearly  so,  with 
the  two  Dynasties  XVII  and  XXVII  of  the  Chronicle,  and 
with  one  another,  while  the  names  given  for  the  last  156 
years  (those  of  the  first  156  years  could  cause  no  difficulty) 
were  identifiable  with  names  of  Dyn.  XVIII  of  Manetho, 
nothing  would  remain  for  us  to  do.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
the  case ; and  though  the  scheme,  as  stated  generally,  is  now 
intelligible,  the  particular  generations  and  dynasties  entering 
into  its  spaces  do  not  at  once  resolve  themselves  into  two 
parallel  successions,  but  need  to  be  examined  in  detail  before 
we  can  tell  either  which  years  and  names  will  give  way 
when  the  extremities  inclosing  them  are  compressed,  or  what 
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relative  places,  under  the  influence  of  such  compression,  they 
will  assume,  or  lastly,  which  years  and  generations  will  re- 
main to  constitute  the  true  and  principal  dynastic  succession 
of  the  Chronicle. 

If  we  look  first  to  that  one  of  the  two  series  which 
comes  first  in  the  lists  both  of  Manetho  and  of  Eratosthenes, 
we  recognise  at  once  in  it  a representation  of  Dyn.  XI  of 
Manetho  (IV  of  Africanus),  lying  in  scheme  F between  the 
points  e,/,  B.c.  1990  and  B.c.  1812,  i.  e.  between  the  45th 
year  of  Dyn.  XYII  and  the  120th  of  Dyn.  XXVII  of  the 
Chronicle.  But  we  know  from  the  lists  of  Manetho  that 
no  one  native  dynasty  ruled  Memphis  both  before  and  under 
the  Shepherds.  It  is  expressly  said  of  the  Shepherds,  that 
they  took  Memphis  by  force,  and  that  the  kings  of  Dyn.  XI 
(IV  of  Afrioanus)  who  were  their  contemporaries  and  tri- 
butaries were  not  of  the  same  lineage  with  the  kings  of 
Dyn.  X (III  of  Africanus)  preceding.  And  in  the  scheme 
of  Eratosthenes  we  have  vii  earlier  Memphites  immediately 
preceding  the  names  taken  from  Dyn.  XI  (IV  of  Africanus). 
So  then  we  may  confidently  identify  these  two  lines  in  the 
lists  of  Eratosthenes  with  Manetho’s  first  two  dynasties  of 
Memphites,  and  may  with  no  less  certainty  assert  that  they 
only  partially  cover  their  true  chronological  places,  the 
point  at  which  the  one  line  ended  and  the  other  began  being 
not  really  at  b.c.  1990,  but  at  B.c.  1932,  58  years  lower  down. 
The  same  is  plain  even  from  the  sight  of  the  lines  themselves 
in  the  scheme  E,  where  the  178  years  lying  between  e,ff  are 
all  of  one  dynasty,  and  equal  within  6 to  the  184  of  the 
Shepherds  of  the  Chronicle,  and  there  is  nothing  else  with 
which  to  parallel  those  184  years  but  portions  of  Dyn.  X 
and  XIII  (III  and  VI  of  Africanus),  amounting  in  all  to 
only  )o9  years,  that  is,  to  the  103  of  Dyn.  XVII  of  the 
Chronicle,  with  the  addition  of  those  6 years  by  which  178 
fall  short  of  the  184  of  the  Shepherds.  So  then  these  178 
years  must  be  moved  down  so  as  to  lie  between  B.C.  1932 
and  b.c.  1754,  displacing  all  but  6 of  the  04  years  of  Dyn. 
VI  that  follow.  And  since  the  58  years  so  displaced  cannot 
be  thrust  down  below  b.c.  1748,  into  the  space  of  Dyn. 
XVIII,  nor  can  6 of  the  64  be  really  separated  from  the 
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58,  it  follow 8 that  the  whole  64  must  be  anterior  to  the 
whole  1 7 8 of  Dyn.  XI  (IV  of  Africanus,)  and  they  will  rise 
up  over  their  heads  when  they  are  thrust  down,  leaving  the 
last  6 years  of  the  184  of  the  Chronicle  vacant.  And  either 
they  will  thrust  up  the  whole  of  Dyn.  X (III  of  Africanus) 
so  as  to  make  it  begin  in  b.c.  2206  instead  of  B.c.  2200,  only 
28  instead  of  34  years  after  Menes,  while  the  last  39  years 
of  Dyn.  X,  together  with  the  64  of  Phiops,  make  up  the 
103  years  of  Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle ; or  else,  6mce 
the  end  of  Dyn.  X ought  not  to  be  parted  from  the  com- 
mencement of  XI,  one  must  suppose  the  20 1 , (or  with  an 
addition  of  13,  indicated  below  by  Eratosthenes,  the  214) 
years  of  Dyn.  X (III  of  Afr.)  to  have  begun  historically  in 
b c.  1932  + 201  or  214  = 2132  or  2145,  and  the  last  64  of 
their  years  to  have  been  parallel  with  the  04  of  Dyn.  XIII 
forced  up  by  putting  down  Dyn.  XI  (VI  and  IV  of  Afr  ). 
In  either  case,  the  103  years  of  the  Chronicle  would  be  paral- 
leled by  39  years  of  Dyn.  X,  with  the  first  64  of  Phiops  of 
Dyn.  XIII  (III  and  VI  of  Afr.);  on  which  composition  of 
it  two  remarks  are  obvious,  first , that  it  exhibits  less  than 
three  generations  instead  of  the  four  of  the  Chronicle;  and 
secondly , that  though  a very  long-lived  king  may  have  been 
sovereign  of  all  Egypt  only  for  part  of  his  whole  reign, 
that  part  should  not  be  the  first , nor  the  middle,  but  rather 
the  last. 

Passing  now  to  the  second  series  of  (287+ 156  = ) 443 
years,  which  are  all  upon  the  whole  chronological,  we  find 
the  space  of  103  years,  answering  to  Dyn.  XVII  of  the 
Chronicle,  marked  at  its  outset  clearly  enough,  and  dove- 
tailed into  the  second  exhibition  of  the  190  of  its  Dy- 
nasty XVI  preceding.  For  while  the  last  five  generations 
of  the  unclironological  443  years  admit  also  of  being  reckoned 
as  if  following  the  same  443  years,  and  representing  Dyn. 
XVI  of  the  Chronicle,  (27  -(31  l 33  f 35  of  Dyn.  XI  of 
Manetho  with  the  first  64  of  Phiops  of  Dyn.  XIII  making 
190  years),  the  remaining  36  of  Phiops  with  1 + 6 of  his  two 
successors  of  the  same  dynasty,  and  22 + 12  + 8 + 18  = 60  of 
the  first  four  Diospolites  of  Dyn.  XIV  (XI  of  Africanus)  of 
Upper  Egypt,  make  the  sum  103,  which  in  the  Chronicle 
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follows  upon  the  190  years,  ending  in  B.c.  1932 ; and  thence 
again  to  the  true  commencement  of  Dyn.  XVIII,  in  B.c.  1748, 
are  184  years.  And  it  is  remarkable  how  here  a compensation 
is  inserted  or  hinted  for  the  three  generations  suppressed  in 
both  the  first  and  the  last  of  the  two  exhibitions  of  the  1 90 
years  of  the  Tanites.  For  Phiojfs,  both  by  the  number  of 
his  years,  and  by  the  relation  in  wrhich  he  stands  to  both  the 
series,  contributing  to  both  the  sums  190  and  103,  may 
well  be  regarded  as  a double  generation ; and  if  he  be  viewed 
in  that  light,  we  have  instead  of  Dynasties  XVI  and  XVII 
of  the  Chronicle  with  190  and  103  years  in  viii  + iv=xii 
generations,  two  spaces  of  190  and  103  years  in  v -f  iii  + iv  = 
xn  generations,  the  designation  of  the  Chronicle  “ Mem- 
phite” entering  into  the  composition  of  the  whole  sum  of 
103,  while  the  iv  Diospolites  grouped  by  themselves  after 
three  compensatory  generations  correspond  to  the  iv  genera- 
tions connected  with  the  same  103  years  by  the  Chronicle. 
So  from  this  point,  however  he  may  vary  in  detail,  Erato- 
sthenes has  on  the  whole  no  element  of  disturbance  remaining, 
either  as  to  the  number  of  generations,  or  as  to  their  average 
duration.  He  has  already  prefixed  and  inserted  the  x v new 
generations  “ of  the  Cycle,”  with  their  peculiar  average  of 
2 9£  years,  and  he  has  paralleled  v + in -fiv  = xn  of  the  Lxxvi 
generations  of  kings  (all  at  least  but  one  name  ; for  Phiops 
is  a double  generation  only  in  effect,  but  a single  one  in 
name,  and  this  name  he  will  insert  later).  And  from  this 
point  he  has  still  remaining  lxxvi— -xh  = lxiv  of  the  gene- 
rations of  the  Chronicle  to  be  paralleled  or  made  out 
according  to  its  general  average  of  24£,  in  1588  years. 

But  though  the  years  of  the  second  series  of  443  years  in 
the  scheme  of  Eratosthenes  are  in  themselves  chronological, 
and  identical  with  as  many  of  the  Chronicle,  the  names  and 
generations  filling  them  are  by  no  means  in  their  true  chro- 
nological places,  any  more  than  those  of  the  former  series 
were  found  to  be,  when  it  was  brought  within  the  historical 
spaces  of  the  Chronicle.  It  was  hinted  however  already,  in 
the  older  scheme  of  Manctho,  as  we  have  seen,  that  his  Mem- 
phite Dyn.  XIII  (VI  of  Africanus),  which  contains  Phiops, 
was  really  connected  with  the  103  years  of  the  Chronicle, 
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since  the  remainder  of  60  at  its  end  (and  at  the  end  of  till  the 
six  dynasties  of  Lower  Egypt)  coalesces  with  the  43  attached 
to  Dyn.  XI Y (XI  of  Africanus)  into  103.  It  was  also 
hinted  that  the  first  part  of  Dyn.  XV  (XII  of  Africanus)  is 
connected  with  the  same  period,  since  the  43  years  nominally 
attached  to  Dyn.  XIV  ri&lly  belong  to  Dyn.  XV.  Again,  it 
was  hinted  that  the  next  following  space  of  the  Chronicle, 
that  of  its  184  years,  is  connected  with  the  remaining  years 
of  Dyn.  XV,  (XII  of  Africanus,)  since  the  sum  of  the  un- 
chronological  years  given  to  it,  viz.  124,  coalesces  with  the 
remainder  of  i;0  years  of  the  Memphites  of  Lower  Egypt 
into  184.  These  hints  in  the  scheme  of  Manetho  would  pre- 
pare us  to  anticipate  that  connection  of  his  Dyn.  XIII  (VI 
of  Africanus),  with  the  103  years  which  we  find  in  fact  to  be 
distinctly  exhibited  by  the  scheme  of  Eratosthenes,  in  which 
Phiops  twice  over,  once  alone  and  once  with  his  two  suc- 
cessors, contributes  towards  the  exhibition  of  that  sum.  It  is 
true  that  these  two  presentations  of  him  are  plainly  inconsis  - 
tent  witli  one  another.  His  64th  year  cannot  be  at  once  the 
last  of  the  103,  as  it  appears  to  be  in  the  first  series  of  443 
years  when  the  names  of  Dyn.  XI  (IV  of  Africanus)  are 
transposed  to  their  true  places,  and  his  65th  at  the  same  time 
be  the  first  of  the  same  103,  (the  64  th  having  been  concurrent 
with  the  last  year  of  the  190  of  Dyn.  XVI  of  the  Chronicle,) 
as  appears  to  be  the  case  by  the  second  series  of  443  years  in 
the  scheme  of  Eratosthenes.  But  whatever  may  be  the  solu- 
tion, it  seems  pretty  clear  that  in  some  way  or  other  lie  must 
be  connected  with  the  103  years.  And  if  so,  and  if  he  enters 
into  these  not  only  as  contemporary,  but  as  being  himself  one 
of  the  iv  generations  covering  them  in  the  Chronicle,  and 
his  reign  in  this  relation  must  be  looked  for  at  the  end,  not 
at  the  beginning  or  the  middle,  of  his  100  years  ; — and  if 
further  it  is  really  hinted  by  Manetho  that  the  43  years 
detached  from  his  Dyn.  XV  (XII  of  Africanus)  belong  to 
the  same  103  years,  then  we  must  look  in  the  generations 
of  Eratosthenes  for  names  answering  to  Dyn.  XV  (XII  of 
Africanus),  and  see  if  they  afford  us  .at  their  head  anything 
like  the  43  years  we  want. 

In  point  of  fact,  on  looking  downwards,  we  do  find  a 
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group  of  four,  or  nominally  five  generations  (xxxi  and  xxxir, 
xxxm,  xxxiv,  xxxv),  plainly  identical  with  Dyn.  XY  of 
Manetho  (XII  of  Africanus),  though  they  commence  seem- 
ingly no  less  than  157  years  after  the  100th  and  last  of 
Phiops,  and  no  less  than  90  after  the  distinct  exhibition  of 
the  103  years  in  the  scheme  of  Eratosthenes  has  been  com- 
pleted. At  the  same  time  they  also  overrun  the  head  of 
Dyn.  XVIII  by  69  years ; so  that  their  position,  no  less  than 
that  of  the  names  from  Dyn.  XI  (IV  of  Africanus)  in  the 
former  series  of  443  years,  is  plainly  unhistorical ; and  we 
may  confidently  thrust  them  up  not  only  so  as  to  stand  clear 
of  Dyn.  XVIII,  but  so  as  to  come  into  contact  with  the  last 
year  of  Phiops,  or  rather  with  the  single  year  of  his  succes- 
sor, since  the  first  generation  from  Dyn.  XV  (XII  of  Afri- 
canus) in  Eratosthenes  has  not  43,  but  only  42  years.  So, 
by  the  help  of  Manetho’s  hints,  we  may  obtain  from  below 
(42  + 1 = ) 43  years  for  the  last  chronological  part  of  Dyn. 
XVII  of  the  Chronicle;  and  then  we  have  only  to  inquire  how 
many  years  of  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Phiops  are  to  be 
added  to  them  to  make  the  third  of  its  four  generations : and 
this  inquiry  is  readily  answered,  on  considering  that  in  the 
former  series  of  443  years  we  found  the  Memphite  Dyn.  X of 
Manetho  (III  of  Africanus)  beginning  apparently  156  or  162 
years  before  the  end  of  the  Tanites,  and  projecting  39  into 
the  103  years  of  the  Memphite  Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle. 
We  may  fairly  infer,  then,  that  these  39  years  really  con- 
stitute the  first  two  generations  of  the  103,  though  64,  or  51 
at  least,  of  those  162  which  have  been  thrust  up,  as  if  concur- 
rent with  the  Tanites,  may  belong  historically  to  the  interval 
between  the  39th  year  of  Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle  and 
the  1 st  of  its  Dyn.  XXVII.  There  will  be  room,  therefore, 
in  Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle  for  21  of  the  last  years  of 
Phiops;  and  the  whole  series  of  its  iv  generations  (five  ac- 
tual reigns  being  reckoned  as  four)  will  consist  of  17  + 22  + 
21  + 1 + 42  = 103  years,  belonging  to  Dynasties  XI,  XIII, 
and  XV  of  Manetho  (III,  VI,  and  XII  of  Africanus). 

Independently  of  any  hints  given  by  Manetho’s  scheme,  if 
we  look  only  to  the  names  with  which  the  (287  + 156  = ) 443 
chronological  years  of  Eratosthenes  from  b.  c.  2034,  to  b.  c. 
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1 992,  are  covered,  we  see  first  a remainder  of  (36  + 1 + 6 = ) 
43  years  of  Dyn.  XIII  of  Manetho  (VI  of  Africanus);  then 
iv  generations  in  60  years  seemingly  representing  the  first 
four  kings  of  Dyn.  XIV  of  Manetho  (XI  of  Africanus),  and 
completing  the  exhibition  of  the  103  years  of  the  Chronicle 
(when  yet  the  historical  commencement  of  the  first  Diospo- 
lites  should  be  a good  deal  earlier  than  even  the  commence- 
ment of  Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle);  then  again  iv  more 
generations,  or  five  reigns  compressed  into  four,  seemingly 
of  the  same  dynasty  as  the  preceding,  but  taken  from  its 
end  instead  of  its  beginning,  for  the  last  name  is  that  of  the 
king  Ra-sehenn  (Jloikvvlos)  who  immediately  preceded  Dyn. 
XVIII.  And  these  four  or  five  kings  are  put  up  over  the 
names  taken  from  Dynasty  XV  of  Manetho  (Dynasty  XII 
of  Africanus)  which  next  follow,  just  as  in  the  former  series 
of  443  years  the  Memphite  contemporaries  of  the  Shep- 
herds were  put  up  unchronologically  (yet  in  agreement  with 
Manetho’s  order),  and  after  the  completion  of  their  178 
years  Phiops  of  Dyn.  XIII  of  Manetho  (VI  of  Africanus) 
was  made  to  end  the  103,  and  even  the  190,  years  of  the  Chro- 
nicle. So  now  also  the  enumeration  of  Eratosthenes  keeps 
to  the  order  of  Manetho.  He  completes  his  selection  of  vm 
names  from  the  xvi  of  Manetho’s  Dyn.  XIV  (XI  of  Afri- 
eanus)  before  he  approaches  those  of  Dyn.  XV  (XII  of  Afri- 
canus) ; and  by  taking  4 kings  from  the  top,  and  4 (or  by 
implication  5)  from  the  bottom  of  Dyn.  XV,  and  putting  up 
the  latter  so  as  to  seem  to  be  consecutive  with  the  former, 
while  Dyn.  XV  (XII  of  Africanus)  is  put  down  below 
them,  he  hints  both  at  the  existence  of  those  intermediate 
6 kings  whom  he  omits  for  want  of  room,  and  also  at  the 
true  points  to  which  the  commencement  of  Dyn.  XIV  (XI  of 
Afric.)  is  to  be  put  up,  and  its  termination  is  to  be  put  down. 

For  since  those  five  generations  (xxxiv  to  xxxvm)  con- 
cluding the  second  series  of 443  years,  which  Eratosthenes  has 
placed  in  156  chronological  years  belonging  to  Dyn.  XVIII 
of  the  Chronicle  and  of  Manetho,  cannot  possibly  stand 
where  they  are,  but  must  be  put  up  above  the  head  of  Dyn. 
XVIII  in  b.c.  1748, — if,  on  their  moving  up,  we  were  to 
suppose  all  the  generations  preceding,  of  both  series,  as  lying 
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previously  within  the  first  47 7 years  of  the  monarchy,  to 
give  way  and  rise  up  equably , the  consequence  would  be  that 
the  head  of  the  earlier  concurrent  or  unchronological  series 
of  443  years  would  be  thrust  up  from  B.C.  2190  to  B.c. 
(2190  + 156  = )2246,  122  years  above  Menes.  Or,  if  we 
were  only  to  suppose  the  preceding  generations  of  the  second 
or  chronological  series  of  443  years  all  to  give  way  equably , 
when  pressed  upwards  from  below,  still,  even  so,  the  65th 
year  of  Phiops  would  be  thrust  up  from  the  head  of  the  103 
years  of  the  Chronicle  where  it  seems  to  stand  in  b.c.  2034 
to  b.c.  (2034+  156  = ) 2190,  that  is,  it  would  become  con- 
current with  the  35th  year  of  Menes.  But  both  these  results 
being  inadmissible,  and  Phiops  being  doubly  connected, 
once  on  either  side,  in  both  the  two  series,  with  some  part 
or  other  of  the  103  years,  and  so  less  capable  of  giving  wray 
than  any  name  or  group  of  names  below  him,  we  must 
suppose  that  when  the  later  generations  of  the  second  or 
chronological  series  of  443  years  are  thrust  up  from  below, 
while  Phiops  its  highest  generation  remains  fixed  above,  the 
series  will  part  asunder  at  one  or  other  of  the  points  of  junc- 
tion of  the  dynasties  or  parts  of  dynasties  composing  it,  so  that 
156  of  its  years  may  be  free  to  move  up  and  to  stand  as 
merely  concurrent  and  parallel  to  as  many  chronological  years 
which  refuse  to  be  displaced.  But  the  whole  series  consist- 
ing of  43  years  of  Dyn.  XIII  (VI  of  Africanus),  60  + 90  of 
Dyn.  XIV  (XI  of  Africanus),  163  of  Dyn.  XV  (XII  of 
Africanus),  and  87  of  Dyn.  XVI  (XIV  of  Africanus),  the 
points  of  junction  between  distinct  dynasties  are  only  three  ; 
and  of  the  three,  that  between  Dynasties  XV  and  XVI 
(XII  and  XIV  of  Afric.)  is  out  of  the  question,  as  the  last 
two  generations  of  Dyn  XV  have  themselves  to  move  up  out 
of  the  chronological  years  of  Dyn.  XVIII.  Xor  is  it  suitable 
to  select  the  juncture  between  Dynasties  XIV  and  XV 
(XI  and  XII  of  Afric.),  since  Dyn.  XIV,  the  first  of  Upper 
Egypt,  is  known  to  have  both  preceded  and  accompanied  and 
outlasted  the  second  dynasty  of  Upper  Egypt,  viz.  Dyn.  XV 
(XII  of  Afric.),  which  follows  it  in  the  lists,  and  has  only 
half  its  number  of  kings.  There  remains  then  only  the  junc- 
ture between  the  Memphite  Dyn.  XIII  and  Dyn.  XIV  of 
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the  earliest  Diospolites  (VI  and  XI  of  Africanus);  and 
against  supposing  the  series  to  part  asunder  at  this  point 
there  is  no  shadow  of  an  objection. 

Let  this  latter  supposition  then  be  admitted ; and  the  head 
of  the  earliest  Diospolite  dynasty,  Dyn.  XIV  (XI  of  Afri- 
canus) thereupon  rises  156  years  above  the  apparent  end 
of  Dyn.  XIII  (VI  of  Africanus)  of  the  Memphites  of  Central 
Egypt;  that  is,  it  rises  156  years  above  b.c.  (2034  — 43  =) 
1991  to  b.c.  (1991  + 156  = ) 2147,  the  78th  year  after  Menes, 
a date  which  is  not  inadmissible  for  the  commencement 
of  a line  of  xvi  kings  known  to  have  ended  at  or  a little  be- 
fore b.c.  1748 ; for  so  they  would  have  in  all  a continuance 
of  about  400  civil  years.  Further,  since  the  eight  names 
inserted  from  this  dynasty  in  the  series  of  Eratosthenes  have 
only  150  years,  their  last  year  named  will  stand  as  seemingly 
parallel  and  concurrent  with  the  single  year  of  the  successor 
of  Phiops,  the  last  king  of  Dyn.  XIII  (VI  of  Africanus) ; and 
the  years  which  will  stand  as  parallel  and  concurrent  with 
the  six  of  the  queen  Nitocris,  the  last  six,  that  is,  of  the  same 
Dyn.  XIII,  will  be  the  first  six  of  the  Diospolite  Dyn.  XV 
(XII  of  Africanus).  So  by  this  method  also,  without  having 
recourse  to  any  covert  hints  given  by  Manetho,  the  first 
generation,  or  the  first  two  generations  (for  there  jire  two 
names , and  nominally  two  generations,  xxxi  and  xxxii, 
with  only  a single  sum  of  42  years)  of  Dyn.  XV  (XII  of 
Africanus),  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Phiops.  For  the  single  year  of  his  successor  would  not 
count  as  one  of  the  IV  generations  of  the  Chronicle,  but 
would  be  consolidated  with  one  or  other  of  the  adjacent 
reigns,  probably  with  the  reign  following,  so  as  to  make  for 
that  reign  not  the  sum  of  42  given  it  by  Eratosthenes,  but  43 
years,  which  it  seems  to  have  in  the  reckoning  of  Manetho  as 
attached  to  his  Dynasty  XIV  (XI  of  Africanus).  It  will  be 
remembered  that  after  the  second  exhibition  of  the  190  years 
of  the  Chronicle,  when  certain  generations  were  inserted 
from  Dyn.  XIII  (VI  of  Africanus)  into  the  following  space 
of  the  103  years  of  the  Chronicle  as  compensation  for 
the  three  suppressed  in  the  exhibition  of  the  190  years,  it 
was  noticed  that  the  compensation  was  imperfect , the  century 
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of  Phiops,  which  in  point  of  length  is  fully  adequate  to  re- 
presenting two  or  even  three  generations,  had  three  been 
needed,  being  yet  but  a single  generation  the  name  of  which 
belongs  strictly  to  the  second  exhibition  of  the  190  years, 
though  36  years  of  his  life  without  any  name  make  the  first 
part  of  the  103  following.  So  one  name,  a name  only  without 
years,  was  still  wanted  to  complete  the  compensation,  in  order 
that  v + ill  + iv  = xn  generations  of  Eratosthenes  might  an- 
swer to  the  viii  + iv  = xii  of  the  Chronicle.  This  deficiency 
then  is  now  supplied  by  that  double  generation  (xxxi, 
xxxii),  with  two  names  of  two  kings  who  were  coregnant 
but  a single  sum  of  42  years,  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
Dyn.  XV  (XII  of  Africanus)  in  the  list  of  Eratosthenes, 
and  which,  when  moved  up  into  its  true  place,  so  as  to  stand 
in  contact  with  Phiops  and  his  successor,  is  found  to  com- 
plete the  exhibition  of  the  three  compensatory  names  in  such 
a way  that,  while  all  standing  together,  they  have  little  or  no 
bulk  of  years  between  them.  For  the  successor  of  Phiops  has 
but  one  year;  and  Nitocris,  6 of  whose  12  years  have  been 
transferred  to  Phiops  and  so  cut  off  from  the  end  of  the 
dynasty,  being  only  a queen,  might  be  understood  to  be  con- 
current with  the  main  line  of  the  Chronicle,  even  if  we  had 
not  the  first  6 years  of  Dyn.  XV  (XII  of  Africanus)  stand- 
ing parallel  to  her  reign  and  in  contact  with  Phiops  or  his 
successor.  And,  lastly,  the  mere  name  of  Amenemhe  I.  (how- 
ever it  was  written  for  Eratosthenes),  though  conjoined  with 
that  of  Sesortasen  I.  at  the  head  of  Dyn.  XV  (XII  of  Afri- 
canus), leaves  the  chronological  sum  of  42  years  single  and 
entire  to  the  reign  of  the  latter  king. 

But  the  collocation  of  the  eight  names  taken  from  Dyn. 
XIV  (XI  of  Africanus)  is  not  yet  final  or  exact.  Though 
all  from  one  and  the  same  dynasty,  and  intended  no  doubt  to 
be  regarded  in  the  first  instance  as  either  all  actually  them- 
selves consecutive,  or  as  representing  as  many  years  of  the 
same  line  which  were  so,  they  are  nevertheless  divided  into 
two  distinct  groups  of  four  names  each;  and  of  these  the  first 
group,  as  it  stands  originally,  is  made  to  cover  part,  viz.  the 
last  60  years,  of  the  103  years  of  the  Chronicle:  but  the  later 
group  is  made  to  cover  part,  viz.  the  first  90  years,  of  the 
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184  years  of  the  Chronicle.  Hence,  when  the  names  and 
years  belonging  to  Dyn.  XV  (XII  of  Africanus),  are  moved 
lip,  so  as  to  seem  to  take  possession  of  the  last  66  years  of 
the  103,  and  the  first  97  of  the  184  of  the  Chronicle,  between 
B.  c.  1997  and  B.  c.  1842,  the  eight  names  taken  from  Dyn. 

XIV  (XI  of  Africanus)  with  their  (60  + 90  = ) 150  years 
seem  at  first  to  be  thrust  up,  as  if  all  consecutive,  so  as  to 
begin  in  B.  C.  (1997  + 150  = ) 2147.  But  so  soon  as  we 
notice  that  the  last  name  of  the  later  one  of  their  two 
groups  of  four  names  each  is  that  of  Ra-Sckenn , the  last 
king  of  the  dynasty,  known  as  such  from  the  Thothmea 
Chamber  and  from  other  monuments,  >ve  perceive  that  the 
two  groups  arc  really  taken  the  one  with  60  years  from  the 
top  and  the  other  with  90  from  the  bottom  of  the  whole  series 
of  the  xvi  kings,  and  that  the  seven  or  eight  names  omitted 
are  those  of  the  intermediate  space.  So  when  at  length  the 
earlier  four  have  been  put  up  so  as  to  begin  from  B.c.  2147, 
and  the  later  four  have  been  put  down  again  so  as  to  end  at 
or  before  B.c.  1748,  the  two  groups  between  them,  though 
in  themselves  making  out  only  half  the  number  of  kings  be- 
longing to  their  dynasty,  and  less  than  half  its  years,  either 
actually  cover,  or  at  least  have  covered  by  passing  over  it, 
the  whole  historical  space  of  the  dynasty.  The  idea  of  so 
representing  Dyn.  XIV  (XI  of  Africanus),  by  taking  its 
first  kings  who  preceded,  and  its  last  who  outlasted  Dyn. 

XV  (XII  of  Africanus),  might  naturally  enough  be  sug- 
gested by  the  order  of  their  cartouches  in  the  Thothmes 
Chamber  of  Karnak,  where  the  shorter  though  more  im- 
portant line  of  Dyn.  XV  (XII  of  Africanus),  is  interposed, 
and  as  it  were  imbedded  in  the  midst  of  them. 

As  regards  the  three  generations  (the  last  with  63  years  re- 
presenting seemingly  two  reigns)  which  both  originally  and 
after  having  been  moved  up  seem  to  follow  after  the  names 
of  Dyn.  XV  (XII  of  Africanus),  and  which  as  finally  placed 
fill  the  space  of  the  last  87  of  the  184  years  of  the  Chronicle, 
and  so  perhaps  hint  the  existence  of  97  more  years  preceding, 
it  appears  both  from  Manetho’s  lists  and  from  the  Thothmes 
Chamber  that  if  they  belong,  as  they  must  be  presumed  to 
belong,  to  Dyn.  XVI  (XIV  of  Africanus),  they  are  only  a 
representation  of  it,  having  less  than  half  that  number  of 
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generations  which  by  the  ordinary  average  should  go  to  a 
sum  of  184  years,  and  less  than  half  that  sura  itself  of  184 
years  which  is  given  by  Manetho  to  their  dynasty.  Still, 
since,  as  finally  placed,  after  having  been  moved  up  out  of 
the  space  of  Dyn.  XVIII,  the  three  generations  of  this 
Dynasty  XVI  (XIV  of  Africanus)  are  exhibited  as  both 
connected  with  and  completing  the  184  years  of  the  Chroni- 
cle, while  the  same  sum  of  184  is  also  their  own  in  Manetho’s 
lists,  we  may  perhaps  see  in  this  their  position  a hint  that, 
though  unnamed  for  want  of  room,  four  or  five  more  genera- 
tions, with  97  years  at  least,  of  kings  of  the  same  lineage 
were  understood  by  Eratosthenes  also,  or  his  assistants,  to 
have  preceded  the  three  or  four  generations  named.  And 
though  the  last  87  years  of  this  Dynasty  XVI  (XIV  of 
Africanus)  seem  to  follow  the  names  taken  from  Dyn.  XV 
(XII  of  Africanus),  still,  as  they  have  no  real  continuity 
with  them,  but  are  the  continuation  of  a distinct  line  which 
had  begun  long  before,  the  place  of  these  87  years  is  no 
hindrance  to  the  admission  that  Dyn.  XV  (XIV  of  Afri- 
canus) may  have  had  a continuance  of  12  years  or  more,  as  it 
appears  from  the  lists  of  Manetho  and  from  the  Turin  papy- 
rus to  have  had,  after  those  163  years  which  alone  are  noticed 
by  Eratosthenes.  In  like  manner  it  may  have  had  some  16 
years  of  Amenemhc  I.  and  Sesortasen  I.,  unnoticed  by  Era- 
tosthenes, previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  same 
163  years. 

Lastly,  to  come  to  the  main  point  of  the  whole : When 
we  considered  first  and  separately  the  first  series  of  443 
years,  the  result  obtained,  as  regards  Dyn.  XVII  of  the 
Chronicle,  was  this, — that  it  seemed  to  be  composed  of  two 
reigns  or  generations  of  Dyn.  X (III  of  Africanus)  with  39, 
and  a third,  or  part  of  a third,  of  Dyn.  XIII  (VI  of  Afri- 
canus) with  64  years;  and  we  remarked  that  there  ought  to 
be  in  it  not  three  generations  only,  but  four , including 
the  last  part  perhaps,  but  not  the  beginning  nor  the  middle, 
of  the  century  of  Phiops.  Now,  from  the  examination  of 
the  second  series  of  443,  we  have  obtained  this  fresh  result, 
that  the  head  of  Dyn.  XV  (XII  of  Africanus)  is  placed  in 
contact  with  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Phiops  or  the  single 
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year  of  his  successor,  which  is  the  same  thing,  as  a reign  of 
one  year  would  certainly  be  consolidated,  and  unnoticed  in 
the  generations  of  the  Chronicle.  So  the  first  double  gene- 
ration of  Dyn.  XV  (XII  of  Africanus)  in  the  list  of  Erato- 
sthenes, which  is  no  doubt  the  conjoint  reign  of  Amenemhe 
I.  and  Sesortasen  I.,  being  fixed  to  42  years,  we  may  place 
these  42  at  the  end  of  the  103  years  of  the  Chronicle  be- 
tween b.c.  1932  and  B.C.  1974.  The  single  year  of  the 
successor  of  Phiops  takes  us  back  to  B.c.  1975.  And  as  we 
had  a beginning  made  above  for  Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chro- 
nicle in  two  reigns  or  generations  and  39  years  of  Dyn.  X 
(III  of  Africanus),  reaching  from  b.c.  2034  to  B.c.  1995,  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  many  years,  viz.  21,  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  long  reign  of  Phiops  intervene  for  the  time  of  his 

Dyti.  XVII  «00  4 

ntdhcio3hro*  80vereignty.  So  we  have  for  the  four  generations  of  Dyn. 

jan.'i5.  b g.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle  in  the  list  of  Eratosthenes  the 

2034,  to  Dec. 

vo,  bc.  1932.  following  generations  and  names : — 

Gen.  XI.  Sirius , or  Gncurus  ( Tseserircnra , or 

Sahoura ) reigned  18  years,  but  as 


suzerain 17 

Gen.  xil.  Chnoubus  Gneurus  (Snefrou)  ....  22 

Gen.  XX.  Apappous  ( Papa  Maire) 21 

Gen.  XXI.  Echescosokaras  ( Meranre ) 1 

Gen.  xxxi.  Peteathyres  ( Amenemhe  /.)  1 .g 

Gen.  XXXII.  [ Sesortasen  /.]  . . . . J 


Sum  of  the  years  of  Dynasty  XVII  . . 103 

This  will  be  the  series,  if  we  suppose  the  two  names 
belonging  to  Dyn.  X (III  of  Africanus),  viz.  Sirius  and 
Chnoubus  Gneurus,  who  cannot  be  at  once  the  occupants  of 
the  first  39  years  of  the  103  of  the  Chronicle  and  the  last 
kings  of  their  own  dynasty,  to  belong  really  to  the  39  years, 
and  that  the  remaining  64  years  of  Dyn.  X (III  of  Africa- 
nus) with  the  kings  belonging  to  them  and  unnamed  are,  5 1 
of  them,  thrown  back  and  covered  by  the  79  years  of  the  first 
reign,  while  the  rest  are  indicated  by  the  13  years  of  the 
first  name  taken  from  Dyn.  XI  (IV  of  Africanus).  Else, 
if  the  two  kings  named  last  by  Eratosthenes  in  his  represen- 
tation of  Dyn.  X (III  of  Africanus)  were  supposed  to  occupy 
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only  unchronologically  the  first  39  years  of  Dyn.  XVII  of 
the  Chronicle,  but  to  have  reached  chronologically  to  the 
end,  or  to  within  13  years  of  the  end,  of  their  own  dynasty, 
and  so  also  of  the  end  of  the  103  of  Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chro- 
nicle, one  would  have  to  seek  the  names  belonging  to  the  first 
39  years  of  the  103  higher  up  in  the  list  of  Eratosthenes. 

But  the  last  21  years  only  of  Papa  Maire  (who  is  the 
Apappous  of  Eratosthenes  and  the  Phiops  of  Manetho) 
having  been  included  in  the  series  between  n.c.  1995  and 
B.c.  1975,  his  first  accession  or  birth  will  rise  to  B.c.  2074; 
so  that  he  will  be  really  contemporary  with  the  latter  part 
of  the  first  Tanite  dynasty;  and  his  three  predecessors  of 
Manetho’s  lists,  though  unnamed  by  Eratosthenes,  may  be 
understood  to  take  us  up  some  70  years  higher  to  about  B.c. 
2144,  viz.  to  the  81st  year  after  Menes.  Nor  are  these 
years  perhaps  left  entirely  without  indication  in  the  scheme 
of  Eratosthenes ; seeing  that,  if  we  had  allowed  it,  the  five 
generations  unchronologically  placed  in  156  years  of  Dyn. 
XVIII,  when  thrust  up,  would  have  raised  the  accession  of 
Pape  Maire  156  years  above  the  point  at  which  it  seemed  to 
stand,  i.  e.  (156 +64  = ) 220  above  B.C.  2034  or  30  above 
Menes.  And  though  this  was  inadmissible,  yet  if  the  ope- 
ration had  been  deferred  till  we  had  first  found  the  true  ac- 
cession of  Phiops  as  suzerain  to  be  as  low  as  B.C.  1995,  and 
we  had  then  raised. up  the  156  years  and  names  unduly 
depressing  Dyn.  XVIII,  the  effect  upon  the  same  accession 
of  Phiops  (if  it  could  have  given  way)  would  be  to  carry  it 
back  156  years  from  B.C.  1995,  to  B.c.  2151,  a date  which, 
if  taken  to  indicate  the  commencement  of  his  dynasty,  differs 
by  only  7 years  from  that  commencement  which  we  have 
calculated  for  it  on  other  grounds. 

The  result  arrived  at  in  respect  of  the  composition  of 
Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the 
monuments ; nay  it  is  even  required  by  them : for  they 
prove  beyond  a doubt  that  Papa  Maire  and  Sesortasen  I. 
were  sovereigns  of  all  Egypt ; and  they  connect  Sesortasen 
I.  with  some  earlier  Memphite  kings,  especially  Aan  and 
Tseserirenra , of  Dyn.  X of  Manetho  (III  of  Africanus). 
Herodotus  too,  though  without  himself  understanding  what 
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he  was  told,  has  transmitted  to  us  native  Egyptian  testimony 
to  the  same  effect.  For  he  was  informed  that  Mccris  and  his 
successor  Sesostris  (the  king  who  first  conquered  Nubia),  in 
comparison  of  whom  none  of  their  predecessors  had  done 
anything  remarkable,  reigned  shortly  before  the  pyramid- 
builders  of  Memphis,  and  their  contemporary  the  Shepherd. 

In  the  Chronicle  the  Shepherd  kings,  though  unnamed,  mis- 
placed, and  put  out  of  sight  for  the  Greeks,  were  still  placed 
as  one  of  the  sovereign  dynasties,  with  the  number  of  their 
generations,  probably  iv,  and  the  sum  of  the  years  of  their 
supremacy,  viz.  184,  indicated  for  Egyptian  readers.  And 
Manetho  gave  them  their  whole  duration,  with  VI  names,  and 
in  their  true  chronological  place,  as  if  he  had  no  thought  of 
keeping  up  the  former  sensitiveness  and  dissimulation  re- 
specting them.  He  indicated,  besides,  the  chronological 
period  of  their  dominion,  viz.  the  184  years  of  the  Chronicle, 
no  less  than  the  103  years  after  which  they  followed.  He 
even  made  184  the  formal  sum  of  one  of  his  dynasties,  viz. 
Dyn.  XVI  (XIV  of  Africanus),  to  which  it  can  scarcely  be 
believed  historically  to  belong.  But  in  the  scheme  of  Erato- 
sthenes the  Shepherds  are  totally  suppressed,  no  less  than 
in  the  monumental  lists  of  Dyn.  XVIII,  without  any  hint 
whatever  either  of  their  existence,  or  of  the  184  years  of  their 
domination.  And  that,  although  the  chronological  framewrork 
of  the  Chronicle  was  taken  for  a basis,  and  though  its  other 
sums  of  443,  190,  and  103  years,  were  all  marked  twice  over, 
(the  443  being  even  repeated  a third  time),  its  sum  of  184 
alone  being  omitted.  And  not  only  so,  but  the  dynasties,  or 
parts  of  dynasties  exhibited,  were  so  arranged,  in  accordance 
with*  the  order  of  Manetho,  as  by  no  means  to  exhibit  those 
kings  of  Lower  or  Upper  Egypt  who  were  really  contempo- 
raries of  the  Shepherds,  like  the  Memphites  of  Dyn.  XI  (IV 
of  Africanus),  as  filling  those  184  years,  or  the  greater  part 
of  them,  which  were  necessarily  marked  off  for  such  as  knew 
the  scale  of  the  Chronicle  between  the  end  of  the  103  years 
and  the  head  of  Dyn.  XVIII. 

The  relation  of  the  first  xxxvm  generations  and  1076 
years  of  Eratosthenes  to  as  many  years  and  generations  of 
the  Chronicle,  to  the  first  ten  dynasties  of  Manctho’s  kings, 
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and  to  the  double  series  of  the  Chamber  of  Thothmes  III. 
in  the  temple  of  Karnak,  with  the  true  positions  of  the 
dynasties  of  Manetho  and  of  the  generations  of  Eratosthenes 
within  the  chronological  spaces  of  the  Chronicle,  have  been 
drawn  out  and  exhibited  above  in  the  tables  and  schemes 
C,  D,  E,  F,  to  which  the  reader  will  find  it  useful  to  refer 
as  he  follows  the  subjoined  enumeration:  — 

The  xv  generations  and  443  years  “ of  the  Cycle”  are 
exhibited  by  Generations  I to  xv  inclusively : 

Also,  by  Generations  vi  to  xx,  exclusively  of  the  last  36 
years  of  Generation  xx. 

The  viii  Tanite  kings  and  190  years  of  Dyn.  XVI  of  the 
Chronicle,  and  the  viii  Tanites  and  253  years  of  Dyn.  VIII 
of  Manetho  (I  of  Africanus),  arc  represented  by  Generations 
i to  v inclusively,  with  the  190  years  of  the  Chronicle  : 
Also,  by  Generations  xvi  to  xx,  with  190  years,  exclu- 
sively of  the  last  36  years  of  Generation  xx. 

The  ten  generations,  vi  to  xv  inclusively,  having  253 
years  (which  coalesce  on  either  side  with  the  190  of  Gene- 
rations i to  v,  or  xvi  to  xx  inclusively,  into  443  years),  they 
are  equal,  but  only  by  chance,  to  the  unreduced  sum  of  Mu- 
netho’s  first  dynasty  of  kings,  Dyn.  VIII  (I  of  Africanus). 

The  ix  generations,  vi  to  xiv  inclusively,  seem  to  indicate 
by  their  number  and  the  sum  of  their  years,  viz.  224,  the 
ix  kings  and  the  224  years  of  Manetho’s  second  dynasty  of 
Tanites,  Dyn.  IX  (II  of  Africanus),  224  being  the  remainder 
after  the  last  two  reigns  with  79  years  have  been  cut  off 
from  its  original  and  unreduced  sum  of  303. 

The  viii  generations,  vi  to  xm  inclusively,  with  the  sum 
of  214  years,  the  79  years  of  the  first  of  them  being  com- 
pounded out  of  two  distinct  reigns,  viz.  the  last  two  of  Ma- 
nctho’s  Dyn.  IX  (II  of  Africanus),  indicate  the  ix  Memphite 
kings  and  the  214  years  of  Manetho’s  Dyn.  X (III  of  Afric.). 

The  vii  generations,  vi  to  xii  inclusively,  the  first  of  them 
covering  three  names  and  the  sums  of  two  reigns,  represent 
with  their  201  years  (all  but  13  years  indicated  below  under 
a name  not  wanted,  and  belonging  to  the  next  dynasty),  the  ix 
Memphites  and  214  years  of  Manetho’s  Dyn.  X (III  of  Afric.). 
The  vii  generations,  xm  to  xix  inclusively,  with  178 
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years,  represent  the  viii  Memphite  kings  and  the  whole  his- 
torical duration  of  Manetho’s  Dyn.  XI  (IV  of  Africanus). 

Dyn.  XII  of  Manetho  (V  of  Afric.),  with  its  ix  Elephan- 
tinite  (or  Heliopoiite  ?)  kings  in  218  years,  is  not  alluded  to. 

The  hi  generations  xx  to  xxii  inclusively,  with  107 
years,  represent  the  last  three  of  the  vi  Memphite  kings  of 
Manetho’s  Dyn.  XIII  (VI  of  Africanus),  and  the  last  107 
of  their  177  years,  6 years  being  transferred  from  the  last 
reign,  that  of  Nitocris,  to  the  generation  or  life  of  Phiops, 
so  that  the  two,  instead  of  having  94  and  12,  have  100  and 
6 years  respectively. 

The  last  36  years  of  Generation  xx,  and  the  two  follow- 
ing Memphite  generations,  xxi  and  xxii,  being  compen- 
satory of  three  names  out  of  the  VIII  of  Dyn.  XVI  of  the 
Chronicle  suppressed  above,  these,  with  iv  more  Diospolite 
generations,  xxiii  to  xxvi  inclusively,  making  vi  or  vn 
generations  with  103  years,  represent  the  iv  Memphite 
generations  and  103  years  of  Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle, 
and  are  joined  on,  through  Phiops,  to  the  second  exhibition 
of  the  1 90  years  of  Dyn.  XVI  of  the  Chronicle. 

The  39  years  of  Generations  xi  and  xn,  from  the  2nd  of 
Sirius,  with  the  last  21  of  Gen.  xx,  the  1 of  Gen.  xxi,  and 
the  42  of  Generations  xxxi  and  xxxii,  make  up  the  103 
years  of  Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle. 

The  184  years  of  Dyn.  XXVII  of  the  Chronicle,  lying 
between  its  Dynasties  XVII  and  XVIII,  are  unnoticed. 

The  last  36  years  of  Generation  xx,  with  the  eighteen 
generations  following,  make  a sum  of  443  years,  parallel  to 
those  443  years  “ of  the  Cycle,”  covered  with  kings  from 
Manetho’s  six  early  dynasties  of  Lower  Egypt,  which  may  be 
reckoned  either  from  Generation  i to  xv  inclusively,  or  from 
Generation  vi  to  the  64th  year  of  xx  inclusively.  The 
present  sum  of  443  years  is  occupied  by  kings  of  Upper 
Egypt,  and  seems  to  cover  a chronological  space  beginning 
with  the  1st  year  of  the  103  of  Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle, 
and  ending  with  the  156th  of  its  Dyn.  XVIII. 

The  viii  generations,  the  last  of  them  covering  two  reigns, 
from  xxiii  to  xxx  inclusively,  with  150  years,  may  be  re- 
garded as  equivalent  to  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th,  and  to 
the  13th,  14th,  15th  and  16th  of  the  xvj  Diospolites  of  Dyn. 
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XIV  of  Manetho  (XI  of  Africanus),  with  less  probably 
than  the  half  of  the  true  historical  sum  of  their  years. 

The  v generations,  xxxi  to  xxxv  inclusively,  xxxi  and 
xxxn  being  two  names  but  with  a single  reign,  and  xxxiv 
being  a consolidation  of  two  kings,  represent  six  out  of  the 
Yin  reigns  of  Manetho’s  Dyn.  XV  (XII  of  Africanus), 
which  seems  to  have  in  all  43  + 16  + 160  = 219  years,  though 
of  these  59  are  detached,  and  mentioned  under  the  preceding 
dynasty.  The  163  years  of  Eratosthenes  are  the  163  lying 
chronologically  between  the  commencement  of  the  42nd  year 
preceding  the  death  of  Sesortasen  I.  and  the  end  of  the  last 
year  of  Amenemhe  III.  If  16  years  at  the  top,  and  12  at 
the  bottom,  unnoticed  by  Eratosthenes,  were  added,  the 
whole  chronological  sum  would  be  brought  up  to  191  years. 

The  in  generations  xxxvi  to  xxxvin  inclusively  (the  last 
of  them  representing  at  least  two  reigns),  with  87  years,  are 
a representation  of  the  latter  part  of  the  Diospolite  Nubian 
or  Xoite  Dyn.  XVI  of  Manetho  (XIV  of  Africanus);  and 
when  put  up,  so  as  to  stand  clear  of  Dyn.  XVIII,  they  fill  the 
last  87  of  that  sum  of  184  years  which  is  given  to  them  by  Ma- 
netho, but  which  belongs  to  Dyn.  XXVII  of  the  Chronicle. 

The  xvi  generations  from  xxiii  to  xxxvm  inclusively,  or 
rather  the  xv  (since  one  is  merely  a name , without  years, 
completing  the  compensation  of  the  three  names  suppressed 
in  Dyn.  XVI  of  the  Chronicle),  having  a sum  of  340  years, 
are  intended,  with  the  first  reign  of  the  following  series 
not  copied  by  Syncellus,  or  rather  with  8 of  its  years,  to 
parallel  the  xiv  generations  and  348  years  of  the  “ Mem- 
phite” Dyn.  XVIII  of  the  Chronicle,  as  if  that  were  not 
identical  with  the  Diospolite  Dynasty  XVIII  of  Manetho, 
with  xvi  reigns  and  333  years. 

Before  proceeding  to  exhibit  the  list  of  Eratosthenes  in 
the  actual  text  of  Syncellus,  and  to  comment  on  it  in  detail, 
it  will  be  proper  to  notice  and  account  for  a mistake  made  by 
Syncellus  respecting  the  space  of  time  covered  by  that  por- 
tion of  the  list  which  he  transcribes.  We  have  been  assum- 
ing, as  a matter  of  course,  that  Eratosthenes’  entire  series  of 
xci  generations,  being  theLXXVi  generations  and  1881  years 
of  the  kings  of  the  Chronicle,  with  its  xv  preceding  genera- 
tions " of  the  Cycle  ” added,  ended  at  the  same  point  of  time 
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with  the  last  or  fifteenth  dynasty  of  the  kings  of  the  Chroni- 
cle, that  is,  with  its  Dyn.  XXX,  and  with  Dyn.  XXX  of  Ma- 
netho,  viz.  at  the  last  Persian  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Darius 
Ochus,  in  B.c.  345  ; and  that  it  began,  in  appearance  at  least, 
443  years  earlier  than  the  series  of  the  kings  of  the  Chroni- 
cle, viz.,  in  B.c.  2667,  instead  of  B.C.  2224.  But  Syncellus, 
going  seemingly  upon  some  words  of  Apollodorus,  which  he 
does  not  quote,  supposes  the  first  xxxvm  generations  of 
Eratosthenes  in  (443+ 190+ 103  + 184  + 156  = ) 1076  years, 
which  he  transcribes,  and  which  really  run  five  generations 
and  156  years  into  Dyn.  XVIII  of  the  Chronicle,  ending  in 
B.c.  (2667 — 1076  = ) 1592,  to  begin  from  his  own  “year  of 
the  world  2ii00,  124  years  after  his  era  of  the  Dispersion 
and  of  the  accession  of  Menes,  a.m.  2776;”  and  to  end 
with  his  “a.m.  3975,”  (it  should  have  been  a.m.  3976,)  1165 
years  before  the  close  of  his  a.m.  5141  where  he  puts  the 
end  of  Dyn.  XXX  of  Anianus.  That  is,  he  makes  the  series 
of  Eratosthenes  (really  one  with  that  of  the  Chronicle)  to 
end  68  years  too  low.  For  from  B.c.  1592,  where  the  1076 
years  according  to  the  scale  of  the  Chronicle  really  end,  to 
B.c.  345,  where  Dyn.  XXX  and  the  native  Egyptian  mon- 
archy really  ends,  there  arc  (1592  — 345  = ) 1248  Egyptian 
years;  while  Syncellus  between  his  a.m.  3975  (3976), 
where  he  makes  the  series  of  1076  years  which  he  transcribes 
to  end,  and  liis  a.m.  5141,  where  he  makes  Anianus’  Dyn. 
XXX  to  end,  (15  years  before  the  Chronicle)  has  only  1165 
years;  so  that  the  remaining  liii  generations  and  1248 
years  of  the  Chronicle  and  of  Eratosthenes  (which  cannot 
be  curtailed)  would  end  (83  — 15  = ) 68  years  later  than  b.c. 
345,  supposing  Syncellus’  a.m.  (5141  + 15  = ) 5156  and  his 
last  year  of  Dyn.  XXX  to  end  together  (which  they  ought 
to  do,  but  do  not)  in  b.c.  345.  It  is  clear  that  in  putting 
the  head  of  the  whole  series  124  years  after  his  own  epoch 
of  Menes,  Syncellus  must  be  going  upon  some  inference 
from  words  of  the  author  whom  he  followed,  and  must  have 
obtained  the  date  for  the  commencement  of  the  1st,  and  we 
may  add  that  tor  the  end  of  the  38th,  generation  of  Erato- 
sthenes from  some  notice,  in  the  chronography  of  Apollo- 
dorus relating,  or  seeming  to  himself  to  relate,  to  the  end  of 
the  whole  series.  But  that  Eratosthenes  shifted  the  end  of  a 
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series  of  xci  generations  taken  from  the  Chronicle,  and  with  it 
the  end  of  Dyn.  XXX  both  of  the  Chronicle  and  of  Xlanetho 
and  the  epoch  of  the  conquest  of  Ochus,  by  68  years, 
from  b.c.  345  to  B.c.  277,  is  manifestly  impossible.  And  the 
date  itself  which  comes  out  seems  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
mistake  made  by  Syncellus,  who  took  some  words  really  rela- 
ting to  the  date  of  Manetho1  s icriting,  which  might  well  be  in 
terms  of  Anianus’  or  Syncellus’  reckoning  about  (a.m.  3976 
+ 1248  = ) a.m.  5224,  or  b.c.  277  ( = b.c.  277  also  according 
to  the  vulgar  era),  when  Eratosthenes  was  only  just  born,  as 
if  they  related  to  the  date  to  which  Eratosthenes,  following 
the  Chronicle  and  Manetho,  brought  down  his  series  of 
(xxxviii +liii  = ) xci  generations  of  Theban  kings. 

The  words  with  which  Syncellus  prefaces  that  portion  of 
the  list  of  Eratosthenes  which  he  has  transcribed  into  his 
own  chronography,  and  so  preserved  to  us,  are  as  follows : — 

“ Apollodorus,  the  chronographer,  has  inserted  another  list 
of  xxxviii  kings  of  the  Egyptians  who  are  called  Thebans, 
covering  1076  years,  which  commenced  in  (after)  the  year 
of  the  world  2900,  and  ended  with  the  year  of  the  world 
3975  (3976).  The  knowledge  of  these,  he  says,  Erato- 
sthenes obtained  in  the  form  of  a series  of  names  with 
short  notices  in  the  Egyptian  language,  by  command  of  the 
king,  and  rendered  them  into  Greek  as  follows  : — “ ’At toXXo- 
Bcopos  \poviK09  aXXrjv  Aiyinrriav  rcov  Qrjfiatoov  Xsyop.evo)V 
fiacnXeiav  dvsypdyjraTO  fiaaiXewv  Xr)',  irtov  ao?’  yns  rjp^aro 
fiev  too  t/3&>  rm  rov  Kocrp-ov , eXrjj-E  Be  eis  to  ty7^oe  eros  rov 
Koap.ov'  d)V  r rjv  yvwaiv,  <f>rjalv , 6 ' \Lparoa6ein]s  Xaficov  A tyu- 
ima/cots  vrropLvrjputaL  teal  ovop^aai  Kara  irpoara^iv  fiacriXifcijv 
t fj  f EXXaSt  (fxovfj  Trapetypaaev  ovtco y.” 

Dynasty  XVI  of  the  Chronicle , VIII  of  Manetho , I of  ^om  March 
Africanus , of  vm  Theinite  or  Thinite  kings , with  190  years, 

(t  a.  rTpcoTos1  sftaaiXevvE  Xhjiojs  Gtjvlttj^,  Oyftalo?'  o eppb-qvev-  */«»«#.». 
etch  A UOVL099  EpaatXsvaEV  ettj  . “ Menes  was  the  first  kin®1  to0£*b- 

O *3,  B.C.  21  J4» 

who  reigned  in  Egypt.  He  was  of  Tent,  a Theban  (i.  e.  of 
the  Thebaid).  The  name  is  equivalent  to  JEternus ; he 
reigned  62  years.”  lie  no  doubt  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
series  of  kings  recognised  as  their  ancestors  by  the  Thebans 
of  Dynasties  XVIII,  XIX,  and  XX,  both  on  other  monu- 
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Athothis  1. 27 
Feb.  23,  U.c. 
2194,  to  Feb 
17,  D.c.  2167 


Athothis  II. 
21.  Feb.  17. 

D c.  2167, to 
Feb.  II,  d.c. 
2146. 


ments,  on  some  of  which  he  is  still  visible,  and  especially 
in  the  temple  of  Osiris  built  or  rebuilt  by  Rameses  II.  at 
Abydos  in  the  Thinite  nome ; and  hence  perhaps  we  may 
derive  a sufficient  explanation  of  the  designations  “ Thenite  ” 
and  “ Theban.”  The  syllable  men  in  Egyptian  had  the  same 
sense  as  the  root  of  plvco,  /movtj,  maneo , in  Greek  and  Latin. 

“ /S'.  ft  e/3aai\evaev  * A6w9t]s  vios  Mrjveas  hr/  v&' 

■ ovtos  epprjveverai  'Ep/u,oyevt]s."  “ Athothis , son  of  Menes, 
reigned  59  years.  His  name  means  Ilermor/encs.”  Thus  far  the 
names  of  Eratosthenes  are  identical  with  those  of  Manetho  and 
of  the  Turin  papyrus ; and  the  years  of  these  first  two  kings 
are  taken,  with  an  addition  of  three  units  only  to  the  second, 
from  the  unreduced  figures  of  Manetho,  who  gives  Menes  62, 
and  Athothis  57  years,  which  last  we  suppose  to  have  been  56 
and  some  odd  months.  It  is  to  be  noticed  how  the  expression 
“077/Sa<W  eftaa ike vae,”  “ reigned  over  the  Thebans,”  goes 
with  the  designations  “ Thinite  ” and  “ Theban,”  and  explains 
the  sense  in  which  these  kings  arc  appropriated  by  the 
Theban  priests  in  making  out  their  list  for  Eratosthenes. 

“ y,  0?7/9aiW  Avyvwruov  y iftaaikevaev  'AOcodrjs  bpuavvp.09 
sttj  \/3'  ”.  “ Athothis  II.  reigned  32  years.”  Here  the  name  is 
entirely  different  from  the  third  name  in  Manctlio’s  list, 
which  is  Kewch^y;  but  the  years  of  his  reign  are  the  same 
within  one;  for  Kcnkenes  of  Manetho  reigned  31,  and  Ma- 
netho’s  text  may  have  had  31  and  some  months,  which  in  the 
list  of  Eratosthenes  (which  had  no  fractions)  were  rounded  off 
to  a full  year.  And  on  other  grounds  it  is  certain  that  the 
five  kings  of  Eratosthenes  are  identical  with  five  out  of  the 
eight  of  Manetho,  though  only  the  first  two  names  are 
clearly  the  same  in  both  lists.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause, 
the  names  of  Eratosthenes  from  this  point  to  the  end  of  his 
whole  series  are  far  from  being  generally  or  certainly  identi- 
fiable; but  happily  so  many  are  identifiable,  and  at  such 
intervals,  as  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  clearly  the  general 
order  of  the  whole,  and  the  dynasty  to  which  each  name 
separately  belongs. 

The  name  Athothis  in  this  list  of  Eratosthenes  pervades 
in  a manner  the  whole  of  the  first  dynasty  of  kings,  being 
repeated  no  less  than  Jour  times,  and  in  connection  with 
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every  one  of  the  five  kings  named  except  Menes.  And 
Menes  himself  is  elsewhere  said  to  have  been  instructed  by 
Thoth.  And  as  the  4th  and  5th  names  of  Eratosthenes  are 
the  6th  and  7th  of  Manetho,  and  each  king  is  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  his  predecessor,  the  name  Athothis  is  by 
implication  connected  also  with  the  5th  and  the  8th  kings 
of  Manetho,  though  they  are  omitted  in  order  to  reduce  the 
eight  to  five  generations.  This  prominence  given  to  the 
name  Athothis  may  remind  one  of  a passage  in  one  of 
Eusebius’s  extracts  from  Sanchoniathon,  in  which  it  is  said 
that  “ Cronus  (i.  c.  Ham)  going  southwards,  gave  all  Egypt  to 
Thoth , to  be  his  kingdom,”  that  is,  to  some  patriarch  so  named, 
as  if  Thoth  or  Athothis,  rather  than  Menes,  were  the  founder 
of  the  Egyptian  monarchy.  And  again,  in  another  passage,  it 
is  said  that  the  names  of  their  gods  were  taken  by  the  Egyp- 
tians and  others  partly  from  ancestors  and  other  great  men,- 
and  especially  “ from  some  of  their  own  kings.”  If  this  were 
so  indeed,  then,  since  they  arc  the  oldest  Egyptian  kings,  and 
Manetho  himself  records  the  deification  of  Apis  and  Mnevis 
and  of  the  Goat  of  Mendes  as  introduced  later,  one  might  sus- 
pect that  it  was  Menes  or  Mnevis  who  gave  his  name  to  the 
Bull  of  Heliopolis,  the  names  being  really  identical  (Mcnai), 
and  that,  instead  of  Athothis,  his  successor,  being  named 
from  the  god  Thoth,  or  Hermes,  it  was  in  reality  the  god 
Thoth  who  was  named  from  the  king  ; especially  as  Manetho 
describes  this  same  king  as  doing  things  suitable  to  the  god 

o o o o 

his  namesake,  being  a builder  and  physician,  writing  books, 
and  prescribing  the  method  of  embalming,  and,  as  we  may 
understand,  the  whole  ceremonial  of  the  dead.  But  the  name 
was  certainly  given  in  later  times  to  at  least  one  ancestor 
much  older  that  the  time  of  Menes.  In  the  pseudo-Manetho 
quoted  by  Syncellus  the  records  of  the  first  times,  in  allusion 
to  the  antediluvian  world,  are  fabled  in  a story  borrowed  from 
Berosus  to  have  been  inscribed  on  certain  stelae  by  the  Jirst 
Thoth, and  after  the  Flood  tohave  been  written  thence  in  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics  and  in  hieratic  books  by  Agathoduemon  son 
of  the  second  Thoth  and  father  of  Tat , that  is,  of  a third  Thoth. 
And  these  last-named  three  should  be  kings,  for  they  deposited 
what  they  wrote  “ in  the  sanctuaries  of  the  temples  of  Egypt.” 
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“ 8'.  ©?//jatW  iftaaCkevae  8 ' Aiaj3ir]9  vtos  AOmOsms,  ett]  i& ’ 

0UT09  EpfJiTj VSVST Cll  (t>l\£TSpO 9."  “ DUlbicS , SOn  of  AtllOtllis, 

19  years.”  The  name  is  that  of  M ufiai)?  or  Mie/3i8bs,  Ma- 
netho’s  0 tli  king.  The  gloss  <t>i\sTspo9  too  is  probably  a cor- 
ruption of  <bi.\uTavpo9,  that  is,  Lover  of  the  Divine  Bull,  or 
Beloved  by  the  Divine  Bull,  as  has  been  well  remarked  by 
Bunsen.  The  4th  king  of  Manetho,  Oucnephes , is  suppressed 
by  Eratosthenes,  all  but  the  three  units  of  his  23  years,  the 
addition  of  which  to  the  2nd  and  3rd  generations  has  been 
noticed  above.  The  5th  king,  Ousapliaidos , is  also  omitted, 
but  he  contributes  his  reign  of  19  years  and  some  months, 
the  latter  omitted  by  Eratosthenes,  to  the  fourth  generation, 
the  name  for  which,  Miabies , is  taken  from  Manctho’s  6th 
king.  From  the  sense  of  the  name  Miebaes  it  appears  that 
when  it  was  given  the  Bull  was  already  a recognised  divinity ; 
yet  Manetho,  who  would  not  be  likely  to  make  that  worship 
less  ancient  than  it  really  was,  says  expressly  that  it  was  in- 
troduced in  the  time  of  Kaiechos,  the  2nd  king  of  his  second 
dynasty  of  Tanites,  that  is  of  his  Dyn.  IX  (II  of  Africanus). 
So  then  it  would  6eein  to  follow  that  Kaiechos,  the  2nd  king 
of  the  Tanites  of  Dyn.  IX  (II  of  Africanus),  was  more 
ancient  than  Miebaes,  the  6th  king  of  the  Tanites  of  Dyn. 
VIII ; and  the  two  Tanite  dynasties,  instead  of  being  succes- 
sive in  one  and  the  same  city,  would  seem  to  have  been  con- 
temporaneous in  two  distinct  cities  of  the  same  Tanite  dis- 
trict, though  Dyn.  IX  commenced  in  any  case  at  some  time 
later  than  the  accession,  and  probably  later  than  the  death  of 
Menus.  A similar  inference  might  be  made  from  the  name 
Ktt^a>p.77,  mentioned  by  Manetho  in  connection  with  the  4th 
king  of  his  Dyn.  VIII,  Ouenephes,  who  he  says  first  began 
to  build  the  pyramids  at  Kcoxcbpy ; for  this  name  is  thought  by 
some  to  mean  “ The  place  of  the  Black  Bull.”  But  the  inference 
in  this  case  is  of  little  weight,  since  a place}  as  “ Harnesses,” 
or  k<  Alexandria,”  may  be  designated  by  that  name  by  which 
it  was  familiar  to  the  writer,  even  though  he  chance  to  be 
speaking  of  it  at  a time  when  the  name  was  not  yet  given. 

£.  ( 'hjfjautiv  ej3a(Ti\Eva £ s'  llsp^cos  vios  AOcoOsa jy,  6 scttlv 
'\]paKAei8r)9,  ettj  tj'T  i(Semphos , son  of  Athothis,  8 years.” 
The  gloss  shows  that  2c/x<£<yy  is  the  true  reading,  Sem  or  Smen 
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being  elsewhere  also  rendered  'HparcXrj?.  The  name  is  then 
fairly  identifiable  with  Semen-pses , the  7 th  king  of  Manetho, 
and  the  reign  of  8 years  is  also  from  the  18  of  the  same  king, 
the  units  only  being  retained,  and  the  decad  suppressed.  The 
8th  king  of  Manetho,  Bieneches,  and  the  4th,  Oueneplies , are 
indicated  in  the  list  of  Eratosthenes  no  otherwise  than  by  the 
fact  that  the  first  two  reigns  of  Menes  and  Athothis,  with  62 
and  59  years,  look  as  if  they  were  both  double  generations. 

So  Menes  with  30  -f  32,  Athothis  with  27  4-  32,  Atho- 
this II.  with  21  + 11,  Miebaes  with  19,  and  Semphos  with 
8 years,  hint  under  only  five  names  the  eight  actual  reigns 
which  are  consolidated,  and  exhibit,  in  such  a way  as  suits 
the  purpose  in  view,  their  true  sum  of  190  years. 

Dp  nasty  X of  Manetho , III  of  Africanus , of  IX  Mem- 
phite kings,  with  214  years. 

Eratosthenes  for  these  has  only  vii  names,  ending  with 
the  seventh  king,  as  it  seems,  of  the  ix,  but  giving  to  his  vii 
names  201  years,  and  indicating  the  full  sum  of  214  years, 
and  the  full  number  of  ix  kings. 

“ f.  &rj/3atcon  AlyvTTTicov  iAacrlXsvcrev  Volya  p,  d/xa-^os, 

[Souts^-  Pa,  or  SroT^o?,  — oureyo?,  Apr/?,  dpuayos't~\  Xlo/x^slpi 
Msp<f)iTTj ?,  sttj  off.  Out  os  spp.r)v£V£Tai  ’Tiaavhpos  [so  read  for 
T i)crav§pos~\,  TrepLGGOfxsXrjsf  The  adjunct  M epcfyiTrjs,  “of  Mem- 
phis,” marks  the  transition  from  the  Tanites  or  Theinites  to  the 
Memphites.  This  king  however  is  identified  beyond  all  doubt 
— not  with  any  one  of  Manctho’s first  ix  Memphites,  but  with 
the  last  hut  one,  the  eighth,  of  his  second  dynasty  of  Tanites,  viz. 
ofDyn.  IX  (II  of  Africanus).  For  both  Manetho  and  Erato- 
sthenes mention  that  he  was  a giant,  nrspiGGopsXys',  and  the 
reign  of  79  years  (made  out  of  78  and  some  months)  given 
him  by  Eratosthenes,  is  plainly  compounded  of  the  two  sums 
48  and  30  of  Sesochris  or  Set-ochris  the  giant  and  Cheneres, 
the  last  two  kings  of  Manctho’s  Dyn.  IX  (II  of  Africanus). 
After  thus  beginning  his  “ Memphites  ” with  a single  name 
seemingly  of  a stranger,  but  covering  or  indicating  probably 
two  reigns  besides  the  first  of  the  ix  Memphites  of  Manetho’s 
Dyn.  XI  (III  of  Africanus),  Eratosthenes  continues  with  six 
more  names,  which  are  clearly  a representation  of  Manetho’s 


[Hi'  nrchp*. 
'if. ) r*.  Jai> 
21,  B.C.  2«M», 
to  Jaii.  u. 
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Dvn.  X (III  of  Africanus),  since  they  are  “ Memphites,” 
preceded  by  a consolidation  of  the  last  two  reigns  of  Ma- 
netho’s  Tanites,  and  followed  by  VII  names  taken  from  the 
later  Memphites  of  Manetho’s  Dyn.  XI  (IV  of  Africanus). 
There  is  no  doubt  then  as  to  their  character,  though  their 
names  as  they  stand  in  the  list  of  Eratosthenes  are  disap- 
pointing ; and  in  spite  of  plausible  conjectures,  for  which  the 
corrupt  state  of  the  text  gives  abundant  room,  no  single  name 
of  all  the  seven  has  as  yet  been  identified  in  a manner  com- 
pletely satisfactory.  Xor  is  there  much,  if  any  help,  to  be 
obtained  from  the  sums  or  order  of  the  particular  reigns. 

The  two  kings  Sesochris  and  Cheneres , if  rightly  placed,  as 
they  are  placed  by  Manetho,  at  the  end  of  the  second  dynasty 
of  Tanites,  should  be  at  the  earliest  contemporaries  of  the 
last  two  or  more  kings,  not  the  first,  of  that  earliest  Mem- 
phite dynasty  which  began  in  n.c.  2145,  79  years  after 
Menes,  and  ended,  after  continuing  for  214  years,  in  B.c. 
1932,  when  the  Shepherds  took  Memphis.  But  if  they  were 
wrongly  placed  by  Manetho,  and  the  Theban  priests  for  Era- 
tosthenes were  in  fact  correcting  Manetho  when  they  placed 
Sesochris  (or  Ra-Soutech  ?)  at  the  head  of  the  Memphites, 
the  only  way  of  accounting  for  Manetho’s  error  will  be  by 
supposing  that  in  some  hieratic  papyrus  which  he  followed 
the  rubric  marking  the  commencement  of  a new  line  of  kings 

o o 

was  put  two  names  too  low ; or  else  that  he  himself  put  it 
too  low  in  his  own  list  through  copying  inattentively  from  a 
papyrus  in  which  it  had  stood  right.  In  either  case  the 
blunder  imputed  to  him  is  too  gross  to  be  probable.  But 
if  it  were  so  indeed,  its  correction  would  involve  this  conse- 
quence, that  while  the  kings  of  the  second  Tanite  line  were 
reduced  to  vn  from  ix,  those  of  the  earliest  Memphite  line 
would  be  increased  from  IX  to  XI,  and  would  claim  by  the 
ordinary  average  of  the  Chronicle  and  Eratosthenes  a dura- 
tion of  269^,  instead  of  220i  or  214  years;  so  that,  as  they 
. 1 °d  when  the  Shepherds  took  Memphis,  in  n.c. 

1932,  they  should  have  begun  ns  early  as  n.c.  2201,  only  23 
years  later  than  the  accession  of  Menes.  But  Eratosthenes 
gives  no  hint  either  of  more  kings  than  ix,  or  of  more  years 
tlian  214  for  the  dynasty  ; and  these  two  numbers  he  does  in- 
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dicate  in  that  indirect  way  which  alone  was  possible  within 
his  limits.  And  though  he  makes  vn  kings  from  Dyn.  XI 
of  Manetho  (IY  of  Africanus)  to  follow  next  after  these  first 
VII  of  his  own  Memphites  whom  we  are  now  considering, 
still,  as  he  makes  his  first  Memphites  with  201  years  seem 
to  end,  and  his  later  to  commence,  not  at  B.C.  1932,  but  58, 
or  rather  64,  years  earlier,  so  that  the  last  two  of  the  Seven 
names  of  his  first  Memphites  cover  the  first  39  years  of  the 
103  of  the  Memphite  Dynasty  XVII  of  the  Chronicle,  we  may 
infer  that  the  two  names,  and  5 1 of  the  64  years  omitted  but 
needed  to  the  historical  completion  of  the  dynasty,  are  covered 
by  the  two  consolidated  Tanite  reigns  and  the  79  years  of  the 
giant  Sesochris  or  Stoigar  Momcheiri ; and  that  this  consoli- 
dation was  put  up  at  the  head  of  the  early  Memphites  because 
it  was  desired,  while  naming  vn  only  out  of  their  ix  kings,  to 
make  the  last  year  of  the  seventh  name  mark  the  point  at  which 
the  sovereignty  kept  in  view  by  the  Chronicle  passed  out  of 
this  line  to  a king  of  Dyn.  XIII  of  Manetho  (VI  of  Afri- 
canus). If  any  one  reject  this  view,  he  must  suppose  that 
the  last  king  of  the  vii  named  by  Eratosthenes  as  if  from 
the  IX  early  Memphites  of  Manetho  (only  with  13  years 
more  than  are  expressly  given  him),  was  historically  the  ninth 
and  last  of  the  dynasty,  ending  his  reign  in  B.C.  1932,  and 
that  the  first  79  historical  years  of  the  dynasty,  and  its  first 
three  historical  kings,  whoever  they  were,  are  covered  by 
the  single  name  of  Mom-cheiri,  with  the  sums  of  two  reigns 
taken  by  some  strange  blunder  or  caprice  of  the  Theban 
priests  from  the  latest  Tanites  of  Manetho.  There  remains, 
it  is  true,  a third  hypothesis,  viz.  that  both  the  79  years, 
covering  two  kings  added  to  the  ix  of  Manetho’s  Dyn.  XI 
(III  of  Africanus),  arc  historical  above,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  Manetho’s  last  two  kings  and  64  years  are  omitted  by 
Eratosthenes,  and  need  to  be  added  to  complete  the  historical 
continuance  of  the  dynasty  below.  But  thus  it  would  have 
xi  kings  and  (64  + 201  = ) 265  years  to  say  nothing  of  13 
more,  which  are  indicated  only,  and  not  actually  reckoned  to 
its  names,  in  the  list  of  Eratosthenes ; and  the  265  years,  if 
they  ended  in  B.C.  1932,  must  have  begun  in  B.C.  2196,  only 
28  years  after  Menes,  a date  seemingly  inadmissible,  and 
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nearly  identical  with  that  which  lias  been  already  noticed 
above  as  consequent  upon  the  admission  of  xi  instead  of  ix 
kings,  if  their  duration  were  according  to  the  ordinary 
average  of  24 £ years  to  a reign. 

It  will  be  best  then  perhaps  to  suppose  that  the  first  (64  — 
13  = ) 51  years  of  the  first  Memphite  generation  of  Eratos- 
thenes really  and  chronologically  form  part  ol  the  last  64 
of  the  dynasty  lying  between  b c.  1995  and  b.c.  1932  ; and 
further  to  notice  that  the  remaining  (201—51=)  150  years 
arc  unchronologically  depressed  as  regards  their  relative 
position ; for  the  last-named  king  of  the  dynasty  (not  really 
the  last,  but  the  7th)  seems  to  overrun  by  6 years  the  com- 
mencement of  the  184  years  of  Dyn.  XXV  II  of  the  Chro- 
nicle ; whereas  the  later  Memphites  of  Dyn.  XI  of  Manetho 
(IV  of  Africanus)  certainly  commenced  at  the  beginning  of 
the  184  years  in  question,  and  the  6 years  by  which  their 
178  fall  short  of  184,  are  really  the  last  six,  not  the  first 
six  years  of  that  period.  After  the  deduction  of  51  years 
the  first  Memphite  generation  of  Eratosthenes  will  still  have 
(79  — 51=)  28  years  left,  answering  exactly  to  the  reign 
of  Manetho’s  first  Memphite  king,  Necherophes  or  Ncchcro- 
chis , who  has  twenty  -eight  years.  A monumental  name  with 
which  the  first  historical  Memphite  of  Eratosthenes  may  with 
much  probability  be  connected,  is  the  first  of  the  VII  earliest 
names  in  the  uppermost  line  of  the  Ivarnak  Chamber  on  the 
left  hand  side  (of  the  spectator).  This  name  is  read  Ra-s- 
men-teti,  with  an  additional  character,  the  sense  and  pro- 
nunciation of  which  are  still  disputed.  Mr.  Birch  would 
read  it  kherp,  which  with  Ra  prefixed  might  be  the  source  of 
the  Nt-cheroph-is  of  Manetho.  For  the  rest,  the  syllable 
smen,  and  in  the  same  characters,  occurs  also  in  other  private 
names  in  composition  with  pet,  as  “ Pet-Smen,”  like  Pet-Amnn 
or  Pet  u- Bust ; so  that  Smcn  should  be  a name  of  some  deity, 
rendered  '’Aptjs  by  Eratosthenes,  perhaps  of  'Sovtsxos  or 
STot^oy,  who  was  the  local  god  of  that  district  in  which  Tauis 
was  situated : or  it  may  be  one  with  Sem  or  Smem , as  in 
the  name  Smen-pses,  which  is  rendered 'H paK\siSrj9.  What- 
ever be  the  true  account  of  the  first  name,  the  agreement 
lrom  this  point  between  the  series  of  Eratosthenes  and  that 
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exhibited  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  Karnak  Chamber  is 
so  close,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  designed. 

“ £*.  Srjfiauov  Aiyirmuov  eftacriXEvaev  £ Srot^os  vios  stoichu*,  6 
airrov  * 6 ecttlv  "Apris,  dvaurOnros,  ern  s'”  “ Stoichus  soil  of  " c.  2117,  to 

■ l**<*lj  3 11  f* 

the  preceding,  6 years.”  The  name  is  probably  that  of  the 21  >1. 
deity  Soutech,  who  is  the  same  as  Set,  with  a Greek  termi- 
nation ; and  there  are  many  instances  where  Set,  under  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties,  appears  or  is  named 
in  such  a manner  as  to  explain  and  justify  the  rendering 
"Aprjs.  It  seems  probable,  when  one  notices  both  the  form  of 
the  preceding  name  Stoigar  and  the  double  gloss  dpa^os  and 
r laavhpos,  that  it  is  really  the  same,  only  with  (iRa perhaps, 
in  composition,  Xroi^pos  or  Urovyapijs  for  Soutcch-Ila,  and 
a gloss  from  the  sound  resembling  okr , which  means  “ vie- 
torious Further,  the  notice  added,  that  he  was  son  of  the 
preceding,  suffices  of  itself  to  prove  that  the  preceding  name, 

Stoigar  Mom-Cheiri , (<f  Set-okr , Ker-en-ra  of  Memphis?”) 
represents  not  only  the  last  two  Tanites  of  Manetho’s  Dyn. 

IX  (II  of  Africanus),  or  whatever  they  stand  for,  but  also  one 
other  really  Memphite  king,  the  first  as  we  have  presumed  of 
Manetho’s  Dyn.  X (III  of  Africanus),  that  is,  Necherophes 
or  Nccherochis.  And  the  name  “ Stoichos , son  of  Setochris ,” 
may  be  identifiable  with  Manetho’s  fourth  name  Mesochris , 
if  this  latter  be  a contraction  of  Mes-Sctochris,  the  syllable 
mes  being  in  sense  equivalent  to  “ son”  Or  the  M be- 
ginning the  name  may  be  a corruption  for  S.  The  epithet 
dvaiadyros,  “ senseless,”  is  no  part  of  the  gloss  on  the  name, 
but,  like  TrspiacropsXji?  attached  to  the  name  preceding,  it  is 
a notice  descriptive  of  the  person.  Lastly,  the  source  of 
the  reign  of  6 years  may  be  found  in  the  7 years  (6  and  some 
months)  of  Manetho’s  3rd  name,  6 suiting  better  than  the 

29  or  30  of  Manetho’s  2nd  name  to  follow  after  a reio-n  of 

© 

79  years.  The  second  cartouche  in  the  Karnak  Chamber, 
which  should  answer  to  Stoichus , is  wanting. 

“ rf.  (r))]{3ai'cov  Alywrirou  efiaaikcvaev  y Voaopplys,  0 eanv  Ra-tscsor- 
Airyai?  rravros  [so  correct  for  AlryanravTos'],  etjj  V.”  “ Tse-  fvi>!  *n.c8.’ 
sor-mif  30  years.”  The  suffixed  syllabic  (( mi,”  meaning  20,  b’.c.  aosf. 
“ beloved ,”  may  be  the  source  of  the  gloss  Airyais  rravros, 

“ Desire  of  All ; ” and  the  essential  element  of  the  name. 
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te tscsor ,”  is  the  same  which  alone  constitutes  the  second  name 
of  Manetho’s  nine,  viz.  Tosor-tlirus,  or  Sesor-thus , which  are 
identical,  except  that  in  the  former  of  the  two  readings  from 
the  text  of  Africanus  the  syllabic  Ra  entering  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  name  is  expressed,  while  in  the  variant  ofEuse- 
bius  it  is  omitted.  The  reign  too  agrees;  for  the  Tsesor- 
phra  of  Manetho  has  29  years,  and,  we  may  suppose,  some 
months,  and  the  Tsesor-tni  of  Eratosthenes  has  30  years.  The 
notice  in  Manetho,  that  he  was  reckoned  and  named  by  the 
Egyptians  as  another  Esculapius  for  his  skill  in  medicine, 
agrees  well  with  the  epithet  in  Eratosthenes  <£  Mai ” or 
“ Mi”  “ Desire  of  All”  The  corresponding  cartouche  in 
the  Karnak  Chamber  is  again  wanting. 

“ S'.  (~)r)/3aiMV  A iyuTTT icov  ifiaaiXsvcrEv  M uprjs,  vios  airrov  * 

o eanv  ' IWioStopcs,  srtj  k “ Marcs , that  is  Ileliodorus, 
the  Gift  of  Ra  the  Sun-god,  26  years.”  Both  Ma-rcs  and 
Turcisy  the  third  name  of  Manetho’s  nine,  will  bear  the 
rendering  Ileliodorus  or  Gift  of  Ra  ; and  the  units  of  the  two 
lists,  being  6 in  Eratost  henes,  and  7 as  rounded  off  in  the  edi- 
tion of  Ptolemy  of  Mendes  and  Africanus,  agree  together. 
The  whole  sum  however,  26,  seems  to  consist  of  the  17 
years  of  Manetho’s  fourth  reign,  with  an  addition  of  nine 
more  years  given  by  Manetho  to  the  seventh  reign  but  not 
allowed  by  the  Theban  priests  to  stand  in  that  connection. 
The  corresponding  cartouche  in  the  Karnak  Chamber  reads 
Assa ; and  Bunsen  supposes  this  Assa  to  be  the  same  with 
Assa  Tet-cheres  of  the  Memphite  tombs,  who  however  is 
probably  a later  king,  viz.  the  last  but  one  of  Dyn.  XII 
of  Manetho  (V  of  Africanus). 

“ l . (~h]8alcov  AIjvtttuijv  i iftaaiXsvaev  ' A vwvcfus,  6 eernv 
'Kiri/copo?,  err)  “ Anoyphis , which  means  the  Longhaired, 
20  years.”  This  name  is  compound,  and  as  it  might  equally 
be  written  Aav  Qv(f)is,  or  A av  -.coixpis  or  it  agrees  at 

once  and  perfectly  both  with  the  fifth  name.  Soy  phis,  of 
Manetho’s  nine,  and  with  the  corresponding  cartouche  in  the 
Karnak  Chamber,  which  reads  Aan.  That  the  name  in 
the  list  of  Eratosthenes  is  really  thus  compounded  is  proved 
by  the  gloss  Karl/copos,  “ Longhaired ,”  the  same  interpreta- 
tion being  given  to  the  name  Souphis  or  Saopkis,  the  monu- 
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mental  Kkonfou  or  Shouphou , in  the  following  dynasty.  The 
20  years  of  the  reign  in  the  list  of  Eratosthenes  are  the  16  of 
Manetho’s  fifth  reign,  with  an  addition  of  4 more,  transferred 
from  his  seventh.  So  the  4 th  and  5th  reigns  of  Eratosthenes, 
with  (26  + 20  = ) 46  years,  equal  together  the  4th  and  5th  of 
Manetho,  with  (17  + 16  = ) 33,  and  contain  besides  13  years 
transferred  from  Manetho’s  7th  reign. 

“ ia.  (dqfialcov  Alr/irrrruov  ta  efiaan'Asvas  'S.tpios,  6 scttlv 
'Tibs  Koprjs,  (os  8s  s repot,  'AfidaKavros,  etjj  irj .”  “ Sirius  (as  if 
Si-iri-us),  which  means  Son  of  the  Pupil  of  the  Eye , or  accord- 
ing to  others  Not  to  he  Fascinated  by  the  Power  of  any  Eye , 1 8 
years.”  Here  also  perhaps  a harmony  may  exist  between 
the  three  lists.  For  the  word  tseser , which  Eratosthenes 
elsewhere  renders  /cpdros,  power,  and  which  is  the  main  com- 
ponent element  of  Manetho’s  sixth  name,  Toser-tasis , is  found 
in  composition  on  the  monuments  with  the  character  for  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  pronounced  “ iri ” in  the  name  Tseser-  iri- 
en-ra,  from  which  Sisires  or  Sirius  might  readily  be  formed; 
and  the  monuments  exhibit  this  king  in  conjunction  with 
Aan  (who  should  be  his  predecessor)  as  honoured  by  Tsesor- 
tasen  or  Tosor-tasis  I.  their  descendant.  But  “power  or 
lordship  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  ” would  admit  the  gloss 
dfidaKavTos,  i.  e.  “ not  to  he  mastered  by  the  eye  of  another  ; ” 
while,  if  considered  in  connection  with  the  syllable  Ra,  the 
sense  “power  of  the  eye  of  Ra  ” might  perhaps  be  rendered 
son  of  the  eye  of  Ra as  “ Atliothis ” was  rendered  above 
Hermogenes,  i.  e.  son  of  Thoth.”  But  it  is  probable  that  some 
of  these  glosses  were  merely  from  the  sound,  and  not  from  any 
true  etymology ; and  so  Sirius  might  be  interpreted  as  if  it 
were  Si-iri-cn-ra , “ son  of  the  eye  of  Ka,”  or  Si-cn-iri,  Ra 
being  dropped.  The  corresponding  cartouche  in  the  Karnak 
Chamber  reads  Sahou-ra  ; and  as  both  the  word  Sahou  and 
the  character  with  which  the  word  is  written  represent  the 
dogstar,  it  might  naturally  be  translated  by  the  name  of  the 
same  star,  Sirius , in  Greek.  But  whether  Sahoura  and 
Seserirenra  of  the  monuments  and  Tosertasis  and  Sirius  of 
Manetho  and  Eratosthenes  are  all  one  and  the  same  king 
under  two  names,  like  Aan  and  Haophou , or  rather  the  list 
of  Eratosthenes  under  the  name  and  the  gloss  of  its  eleventh 
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generation  blends  together  two  monumental  kings,  one  of 
whom  i3  omitted  by  the  Karnak  Chamber  and  the  other  by 
Manetho,  is  a different  question.  That  there  may  be  great 
variations  sometimes  in  writing  the  names  of  the  same  king 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  a papyrus  of  late 
date  the  Egyptian  name  Sahou-ra  has  been  found  rendered 
in  Greek  as  Asycliis , the  syllable  ra  being  neglected,  and  the 
aspirate  being  transposed  so  as  to  make  “ Sa-ou/i  ” or 
“ Sa-ouc/i,”  instead  of  " Sa-Aou,  ” and  so  ’Ac Tav%i9  or 
’AcrO^ty.  The  18  years  of  the  reign  of  Sirius  in  the  list  of 
Eratosthenes  are  short  by  only  1 of  the  19  of  Tosertasis 
in  that  of  Africanus.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  if 
Tsescr-ir-cn-ra  is  the  monumental  name  alluded  to  under  the 
“ Toser-fos-is  ” of  Manetho,  Manetho  is  guilty  of  an  in- 
accuracy like  that  which  appears  lower  down  in  his  lists 
when  the  true  Tosertasis,  Sesortasen  /.  of  Dyn.  XV  (XII  of 
Africanus)  is  given  as  “ Gc sonc/oses,”  a corruption  coming 
very  near  to  the  name  of  Sesonchis  or  Shishonk , the  head 
of  a much  later  dynasty. 

“ if.  (dr)j3aioiv  Alyvrrricov  if  efiaatXsvas  \vov/3o9  Tvevpos,  o 
ian  Xpv(TT]9  Xpvcrov  v'1'09 , ett]  k$ .”  “ Clnioubus  Gneurus, which 
means  Chryses  the  son  of  Chryses  (in  English,  Gold  the  son  of 
Gold),  22  years.”  The  22  years  are  one  of  them  from  the 
sixth  and  21  from  the  seventh  reign  of  Manetho,  which,  with 
the  name  Aches,  has  42  years.  Of  these  42,  13  have  already 
been  added  to  the  4th  and  5th  reigns;  21,  with  1 other  de- 
tached from  Manetho’s  6th  reign,  are  now  allowed  to  the 
7th;  and  the  remaining  8 must  be  understood  to  be  put 
down  to  the  8th  king.  It  being  required  that  the  6th  and  7th 
of  these  earliest  Memphites  should  mark  both  the  number 
of  generations  and  the  number  of  years  contributed  by  their 
dynasty  towards  the  iv  generations  and  the  103  years  of 
Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle,  the  42  years  of  Manctho’s  7th 
reign  opposed  a difficulty.  But  when  13  of  these  were 
transferred  to  the  4th  and  5th  reigns  above,  and  8 more  cut 
off  and  given  to  the  8fh  reign  below,  the  6th  and  7th  reigns, 
standing  with  (19  4-21  or  18  4-  22  = ) 40  years,  approached  so 
nearly  to  the  sum  desired,  viz.  39,  as  to  need  no  further  altera- 
tion : for  it  would  be  understood  that  the  6th  king  might  have 
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been  already  on  the  throne  of  Memphis  for  one  year  before 
the  death  of  the  8th  and  last  Tanite  king  of  Dyn.  XVI 
of  the  Chronicle.  13ut  as  regards  the  names,  there  is  no  cor- 
respondence beween  that  of  Aches  in  Manetho  (who  is  pro- 
bably the  Aa-karou,  or  Aakou  of  the  monuments),  and  the 
Chnoubus  Gneurus  of  Eratosthenes ; and  it  appears  that 
though  the  reign  of  22  years,  to  judge  by  its  units,  is  taken 
from  Manetho’s  seventh,  the  king  to  whom  it  is  given  is 
rather  Manetho’s  eighth,  the  name  of  his  lists 

being  easily  reconcilable  with  the  monumental  form  Snefrou , 
designating  the  seventh  and  last  of  those  Memphite  kings 
who  make  the  earliest  and  uppermost  series  on  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  Ivarnak  Chamber.  So  Aches  and  Kcrphcres , the 
7th  and  9th  kings  of  Manetho,  instead  of  Siphouris  and  Ker- 
pheres,  his  8th  and  9th,  will  be  the  two  kings  reckoned  as  8th 
and  9th  for  Eratosthenes  by  the  Theban  priests,  and  omitted 
both  by  them  and,  as  it  seems,  also  by  Thothmes  III.  in 
arranging  the  series  of  the  Karnak  Chamber,  probably  for 
this  reason,  that  they  were  of  less  importance  when  the 
sovereignty  or  precedence  for  all  Egypt  had  passed  to  an- 
other line,  viz.  to  a king  of  Dyn.  XIII  (VI  of  Africanus) 
not  locally  resident  at  Memphis.  As  for  the  years  of  these 
two  kings  omitted,  they  have  already,  all  of  them  at  least 
but  13,  been  thrown  up  and  added  to  Manetho’s  first  reign 
of  28  years  at  the  head  of  the  dynasty ; and  a length  of  79 
years  given  to  one  reign  alone  and  of  itself  (even  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  sources  of  its  figures)  hints  plainly 
enough  that  two  actual  reigns  are  suppressed  somewhere. 

The  Theban  priests  wishing  their  own  6th  and  7th  Mem- 
phites to  mark  the  first  39  years  of  Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chro- 
nicle, and  having  for  this  end  cut  off  the  historical  continu- 
ance of  Dyn.  X from  b.c.  1995  to  b.c.  1932,  being  64  years, 
adding  to  the  28  years  of  the  1st  Memphite  51  of  these, 
and  to  the  4th  and  5th  adding  13  other  years  (which  look 
like  but  are  not  the  complement  of  the  64),  they  gave,  irre- 
spectively of  these  64  years,  in  agreement  with  Manetho, 
a sum  of  97  years  to  the  first  five  Memphites.  But  then 
giving  to  their  6th  and  7th  names  only  (18  + 22  = ) 40  more 
years,  making  with  the  64  thrown  back  104,  they  had  in 
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Manetho’s  last  4 reigns  a sum  of  117,  being  13  years  more ; 
as  if  either  13  years  of  the  first  64  still  remained  to  be  thrown 
back,  or  else  Manetho’s  9th  king  had  lived  on  after  being  dis- 
placed by  the  Shepherds,  and  the  dynasty,  ending  in  b.c.  1932, 
had  really  lasted  only  201  years  from  B.c.  2132.  These 
last  13  years  they  indicated  ambiguously  by  the  help  of  their 
next  following  generation,  which  belongs  in  itself  to  another 
dynasty.  For  if  we  regard  only  the  sources  of  the  79  years 
of  Eratosthenes’s  first  “ Memphite  ” king,  his  reign  is  clearly 
double,  and  only  double.  So  when  we  have  ended  the  7 th  ge- 
neration, we  have  as  yet  only  8 actual  reigns  indicated,  and  still 
want  one  of  the  ix  of  Manetho,  the  full  number  of  the  dynasty. 
AVe  have  also  at  this  point  made  out  only  201  years,  wanting 
still  13  of  the  full  sum  of  214.  But  when  we  go  on  to  the  next 
name  of  Eratosthenes,  so  as  to  have  counted  ix  kings  with 
Manetho,  we  find  that  this  name  has  13  years,  just  the  num- 
ber wanted  to  complete  our  reckoning  of  the  years  as  well  as 
of  the  kings  of  Dynasty  X of  Manetho  (III  of  Africanus). 

Lastly,  as  regards  the  name  of  Eratosthenes’  seventh  and 
last  king  of  the  early  Memphites  taken  from  the  ix  of  Ma- 
netho’s Dyn.  X,  and  from  the  iv  of  Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chro- 
nicle : — Granting  that  the  seventh  name  of  the  Karnak 
Chamber,  Snefrou,  may  probably  be  identical  with  the 
'Z.tyovpis  of  Manetho,  and  that  the  full  titles  taken  by  Sne- 
frou at  AVady  Magara  agree  well  with  the  opinion  that  he 
was  one , whether  the  first  or  the  second,  of  the  four  sovereign 
“ Memphites  ” of  Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle,  still,  it  may 
be  asked,  what  resemblance  is  there  between  the  names  Si- 
phouris  or  Snefrou,  and  Chnoubus  Gneurus?  Certainly 
there  is  none  whatever.  And  yet  this  name  in  the  list  of  Era- 
tosthenes is  by  no  means  one  of  those  which  cause  most  dif- 
ficulty ; and  its  examination  gives  some  insight  into  the 
sources  of  such  wide  apparent  discrepancies  in  writing,  and 
still  more  in  translating  and  explaining,  the  names  of  kings. 
For  even  in  very  early  times,  before  the  custom  of  taking 
two  cartouches  (one  of  which  may  be  called  the  personal  or 
family-name,  the  other  the  throne-name ) had  become  fixed 
and  uniform,  there  were  in  use  three  other  names,  which  have 
been  called  the  Standard , the  Vulture  and  Urceus,  and  the 
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Gold  Horns  names.  Sometimes  all  five  names,  the  three  just 
mentioned  being  even  included  in  one  long  cartouche,  are 
exhibited  on  the  monuments  in  order.  Now  nub  or  c/inoub 
is  the  Egyptian  word  for  gold,  and  the  hieroglyphical  em- 
blem, both  for  this  word  and  for  gold  itself,  is  the  basis  of  one 
of  those  three  forms  of  regal  names  and  titles  which  have  just 
been  mentioned.  . So  if  the  king  whose  ordinary  cartouche 
reads  Snefrou  or  Snefouris  were  specially  connected  with  the 
Gold  or  Gold  Hawk  title,  and  if  he  were  the  second  king  who 
used  it,  his  father  having  introduced  it,  this  would  satisfac- 
torily account  for  the  name  Gnoubus  Gneuv-r-us , Xpucr^y 
Xpvaov  vlos,  given  him  in  the  list  of  Eratosthenes.  The 
circumstance  too  of  such  an  assumption  and  introduction  of 
a new  royal  title  and  emblem  by  the  father  and  his  son, 
would  agree  well  with  those  other  signs  which  indicate  these 
same  kings  to  have  been  the  first  two  of  the  sovereign 
Dynasty  XVII  of  the  Chronicle.  In  point  of  fact,  Snefrou 
does  appear  on  the  monuments  with  the  Gold  Hawk  title ; 
and  either  his  name,  or  a variant  of  T seser-ir-cn-ra  (which 
belongs  more  probably  to  a later  king),  is  the  earliest  as  yet 
known  to  be  joined  with  it.  Bunsen  even  mentions,  as  a 
variant  of  the  name  Snefrou,  a cartouche  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Memphis  reading  Chnoub-ra , which  would  be 
identical  with  the  Greek  name  Xpvcn]9.  And  as  another 
indication  that  the  Gold  title  w’as  the  special  distinction  of 
Snefrou  and  his  father,  and  that  they  first  introduced  it,  it 
may  be  noticed  that  while  it  is  not  found  connected  with  any 
earlier  name,  as  Assa  or  Aan,  the  names  following  that  of 
Snefrou  in  the  Kamak  Chamber,  both  those  of  Dyn.  XII I 
(VI  of  Africanus),  Papa , Meran-re , and  Ncplierchere , and 
those  of  the  later  Memphites  of  Dyn.  XI  (IV  of  Africanus), 
seem  all  to  take  it  on  the  monuments. 

So  for  the  214  years  of  Dynasty  X of  Manetho  (III  of 
Africanus),  Eratosthenes  has  Jirst  51  out  of  its  last  64  years. 
These  lie  really  between  B.C.  1995  and  1945  (the  remaining 
13  to  the  end  of  the  dynasty  in  B.C.  1932  being  indicated 
only  at  the  last,  after  201  have  been  actually  reckoned  to  it). 
The  51  years  just  mentioned,  together  with  the  28  of  Ma- 
netho’s  first  Memphite  reign,  making  together  the  sum  of 
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Manetho’s  last  two  Tanite  reigns  (which  we  suppose  to  have 
had  78  years  and  some  months),  this  sum  of  79  years  with 
one  name,  is  followed  in  the  list  of  Eratosthenes  by  two 
reigns  with  6 years  and  30  years,  parallel  to  Manetho’s  2nd 
and  3rd  reigns  with  29  and  7 years,  only  in  inverse  order, 
and  with  the  odd  months  rounded  off  differently.  Then 
there  commences  a difference,  the  two  following  reigns  of 
Manetho,  the  4th  and  5th,  having  only  17  and  16  years, 
(together  33)  and  the  6th  19,  while  the  4th  and  5th  names 
of  Eratosthenes  have  20  and  26  (together  46),  and  the  6th 
18,  which  last  generation  of  Eratosthenes,  like  his  2nd  and 
3rd,  differs  from  the  corresponding  reign  of  Manetho  only  in 
the  manner  of  rounding  off  the  odd  months.  But  in  the  4th 
and  5th  names  of  Eratosthenes  there  is  an  excess  of  13  years 
added  to  them  at  the  expense  of  the  7th  reign  of  Manetho, 
the  purpose  of  the  transposition  being  this,  to  exhibit  in 
the  6th  and  7th  places  two  reigns  answering  to  the  first  two 
of  the  four  sovereign  generations  of  l)yn.  XVII  of  the  Chro- 
nicle, which  had,  as  it  seems,  together  39  years,  and  which 
left  after  them  64  years  of  the  same  Dyu.  XVII  of  the 
Chronicle,  and  also  64  parallel  years  of  Dyn.  X of  Manetho 
(III  of  Africanus)  still  to  run.  Now  in  the  lists  of  Manetho 
the  sum  given  to  the  6th  reign,  viz.  19  or  18,  according  as 
its  odd  months  were  cut  off’  or  filled  up,  suited  well  enough ; 
and  the  units  of  the  next,  the  7th  reign,  opposed  no  diffi- 
culty ; but  its  four  decads,  if  added,  would  have  made  for 
the  two  reigns  60  years,  instead  of  the  40  or  39  which  were 
wanted.  And  if  21  years  had  been  simply  detached,  and 
added  to  the  last  two  reigns  of  the  dynasty,  still  these  having 
already  (30 -f  26  = ) 56  years  of  their  own,  and  there  being 
a previous  excess  of  1 year  on  the  6th  reign,  there  would 
have  been  a continuance  after  the  end  of  the  7th  reign  of  77 
years  instead  of  64 : that  is,  there  would  have  been  in  all  13 
years  too  many.  These  then  are  the  13  years  added  above, 
9 of  them  to  Manetho’s  4th,  and  4 to  his  5th  reign,  which 
seemed  to  interrupt  the  historical  parallelism  discoverable 
between  the  first  three  reigns  of  both  lists.  But  the  difference 
being  now  accounted  for,  the  18  and  22  years  of  Erato- 
sthenes’s 6th  and  7th  names  are  identifiable  with  the  19  and 
(42 — 21  = ) 2 1 of  Manetho’s  6th  and  7th  reigns ; and  we  can 
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see  that  the  8 years  wanting  to  Manetho’s  last  two  reigns,  to 
complete  the  sum  of  64,  would  be  transferred  to  them  in  the 
reckoning  of  Eratosthenes  from  the  preceding  reign,  so  that 
the  8th  reign  would  have  38  instead  of  30  years.  Then,  of 
the  64  years  so  obtained  for  the  last  two  reigns,  which  are  not 
expressly  named  as  generations  by  Eratosthenes,  nor  in  the 
Karnak  Chamber,  51  having  been  prefixed  unchronologically 
at  top,  as  part  of  the  79  years  of  Momcheiri  or  Sesochris 
(and  13  other  unchronological  years  of  Manetho  having  been 
restored  to  the  4th  and  5th  reigns),  the  final  13  years  of  the 
dynasty  are  also  indicated  by  a double  use  of  the  sum  of 
Generation  xm  of  Eratosthenes,  which  in  itself  is  really  the 
first  of  seven  taken  from  a different  Memphite  dynasty,  viz. 
Dyn.  XI  of  Manetho  (IV  of  Africanus).  In  figures  alone 
the  parallelism  between  the  list  of  Eratosthenes  and  Manetho 
stands  thus : — 


[ Aachr.u , 38 
jrrs.  Jan.  5, 
n c.  ISM'S,  to 
Der.  26,  U.C. 
1958. 

Kcrph-re,  1 3 
yrs.  to  Dm*. 
-.-3.  « c.  I94\ 
a-  <t  13  more 
to  I)  c.  20. 
o c.  IS)32  ] 


Man 28)  : 29+  7 : 17 

Erat.  ( [38+ 13] +28)  : 6+30  : (17+9) 


16  : IS)  . (21+9+4  + 8) 

(4+16):  18  : .22  ir 


30  : (13  + 13.) 
tr.  : [13  ] 


What  historical  justification  there  may  have  been  for  the 
reduction  of  Manetho’s  6th  and  7th  reigns  from  19  and  42  to 
18  and  22,  and  for  the  distribution  of  the  21  years  cut  off' 
among  several  other  reigns,  above  and  below,  we  have  not  the 
means  of  determining.  It  is  enough  that  we  can  see  the 
nature  of  the  changes  made,  and  the  motives  prompting  them. 

Dynasty  XI  of  Manetho  (IV  of  Africanus ) Via  Mem- 
phites of  another  family  with  177  years;  for  whom  Erato- 
sthenes has  vii  generations  with  178  years. 

The  beginning  of  this  dynasty  being  fixed  to  the  date  of  pyn- **  of 
the  capture  of  Memphis  by  the  Shepherds  and  the  com- 
mencement  Dyn.  XXVII  of  the  Chronicle  in  b.c.  1932,  its  ,wa,o,7M* 
178  years  must  lie  chronologically  between  b.c.  1932  and 
b.c.  1754,  and  must  leave  unparalleled  a space  of  6 years  at 
the  end  (not  the  bey inniny')  of  the  184  years  of  Dyn.  XXVII 
of  the  Chronicle.  In  the  list  of  Eratosthenes,  however,  as 
exhibited  in  Scheme  F,  at  p.  299,  vii  names  taken  from  the 
Memphite  contemporaries  of  the  Shepherds  follow,  according 
to  the  order  of  Manetho’s  dynasties,  immediately  after  the  vii 
names  taken  from  Dyn.  X (III  of  Africanus),  and  seem  to  lie 
between  B.C.  1989  and  b.c.  1812,  e and  J)  being  themselves 
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followed  by  64  years,  f,  g,  taken  from  Dyn.  XIII  (VI  of 
Africamis),  which  64  years  seem  to -end  at  B.c.  1748,  the 
head  of  Dyn.  XVIII.  But  the  last  64  years  of  Dyn.  X (III 
of  Africanus)  and  its  last  two  names  being  omitted  by  Erato- 
sthenes, if  these  64  years,  which  must  intervene  before  Dyn. 
XI  (IV  of  Africanus)  can  commence,  are  inserted,  or  (which 
comes  to  the  same  thing),  if  the  64  of  Dyn.  XIII  (VI  of 
Africanus).  lying  between  the  points  f,  g,  and  the  178  years 
of  Dyn.  X (III  of  Africanus)  lying  between  e,f  \ be  trans- 
posed, the  consequence  is  that  the  178  years  of  Dyn.  XI 
(IV  of  Africanus)  will  appear  to  end  at  b.c.  1748,  where  the 
64  seemed  to  end  before,  and  the  last  64  of  Dyn.  X (III 
of  Africanus),  concurrent  seemingly  though  not  really  with 
the  first  64  taken  from  Dyn.  XIII  (VI  of  Africanus),  will 
appear  to  project  6 years  into  the  space  of  Dyn.  XXVII  of 
the  Chronicle.  Bat  this  exhibition  of  the  6 years  lacking  to 
Dyn.  XI  (IV  of  Africanus)  of  the  full  space  of  184  years, 
as  if  they  were  at  the  beginning  instead  of  at  the  end  of  the 
Shepherd  dominion,  and  were  covered  by  a continuance  of 
the  earlier  Memphites,  being  certainly  unchronological,  the 
150  (or  137)  chronological  years  given  by  Eratosthenes  to 
the  first  vn  Memphites  of  Dyn.  X (III  of  Africanus)  must 
be  put  back  in  scheme  F by  6 places,  so  as  to  begin  in  B.C. 
2145  (or  2132)  and  to  parallel  the  first  39  years  only  of  Dyn. 
XVII  of  the  Chronicle  from  B.c.  2034  to  B.C.  1995  (instead 
of  paralleling,  as  they  now  seem  to  do,  45  of  its  years),  and 
so  as  to  leave  a void  space  of  64  years  instead  of  only  58  to 
the  head  of  Dyn.  XXVII  of  the  Chronicle  at  B.c.  1932; 
so  that  the  178  years  of  the  Memphites  of  Dyn.  XI  (IV 
of  Africanus)  may  begin  from  B.c.  1932,  and  end  in  B.c. 
1754,  leaving  a void  of  6 years  to  the  head  of  Dyn.  XVIII 
in  B.c.  1748.  Their  chronological  position  being  thus  fixed, 
we  may  proceed  to  consider  the  generations  themselves. 

Out  of  the  vm  names  of  Manctho  no  less  than  six,  viz. 
the  two  Suphises,  Mencheres,  Ratoises,  Bicheres  and  Tharn- 
phthis,  being  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th,  6th  and  8th,  are  certainly 
or  probably  identifiable  in  the  lists  of  Eratosthenes,  whose  7th 
and  only  remaining  name  is  a reduplication  of  Mencheres. 
Three  of  Manctho’s  names,  viz.  the  first  king,  Soris,  and  the 
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seventh,  Sebercheres,  do  not  appear.  But  to  identify  the  sums 
of  the  reigns,  or  to  trace  in  those  of  Manetho  the  sourcesof  those 
of  Eratosthenes,  is  a more  difficult  matter.  Still,  in  a general 
way,  one  can  sec  what  was  the  main  cause  of  the  variations  in 
the  two  lists.  For  the  priests  who  arranged  the  list  of  Erato- 
sthenes had  already  at  the  end  of  their  representation  of  Dyn. 
X (III  of  Africanus)  made  out  (v  + vii  = ) xii  generations 
and  (190  + 201  = ) 391  years;  and  it  was  necessary  for  them 
now  to  make  their  next  three  generations  exhibit  exactly  the 
sum  of  52  years,  so  completing  the  443  years  “of  the  Cycle” 
with  the  fifteenth  generation.  And  when  this  was  done,  they 
had  again  to  find  four  generations  which  one  with  another 
should  have  31^  years  each,  or  together  126  years,  so  as  with 
the  first  64  years  of  Apappus  of  Dyn.  XIII  (VI  of  Africanus) 
to  exhibit  for  a second  time  the  190  years  of  the  Chronicle 
in  Jive  generations,  after  the  443  years  “of  the  Cycle,”  in  like 
manner  as  the  same  190  years  had  once  already  been  exhi- 
bited in  five  generations  at  the  beginning.  But  the  vm 
reigns  of  Manetho  having  originally  the  sums 

29  + 53?  + 66  + 63  + 25  + 22  + 10?  + 9, 

or,  as  reduced  to  the  average  length  of  24|  years,  perhaps 

29  + 43  +36  + 23+15+  12+  10  + 9, 

were  far  from  offering  any  facility  for  exhibiting  either  of 
the  two  sums  required,  whether  at  the  top  or  the  bottom  of 
the  dynasty.  For  supposing  that  the  8th  reign  were  conso- 
lidated, so  as  to  leave  to  the  dynasty  the  same  sum  of  177,  or 
as  Eratosthenes  made  it  of  178  years,  as  before,  the  first  three 
reigns  would  make  unreduced  148,  and  after  reduction 
perhaps  108,  instead  of  only  52  years;  and  the  remaining 
four  reigns  would  make  as  reduced  only  69  instead  of  126 
years.  It  is  true  that,  if  taken  as  they  stood  originally  and 
unreduced,  they  would  make  129  years,  which  would  have 
needed  but  a slight  alteration  to  suit  the  purpose  desired ; but 
thus  the  first  three  kings  (two  Oi  them  being  the  two  Souphises, 
whose  long  reigns  were  famous  among  the  Greeks  through 
the  association  of  their  names  with  the  two  greatest  pyra- 
mids, and  through  the  writings  of  Herodotus)  would  have  had 
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to  be  compressed  within  the  space  of  52  years,  affording 
for  the  first  three  kings  only  17  years  apiece,  which  was 
clearly  out  of  the  question. 

To  attain  the  end  desired  they  devised,  as  it  seems,  the 
following  process  : First,  to  get  rid  at  the  end  of  those  four 
reigns  which  were  too  short,  and  to  obtain  three  as  short  as 
they  wanted  at  the  beginning,  they  transposed  the  fifth  and 
sixth  kings  Ratcescs  and  Bicheres , written  Rauosis  and  Bigres 
in  the  list  of  Eratosthenes,  so  as  to  make  them  the  first  and 
the  second ; and  instead  of  the  reigns  of  25  and  22  years 
which  they  have  in  Manetho’s  lists,  the  second  only  of  the 
two  reigns,  viz.  the  22  years  of  Bicheres,  with  its  odd  months 
filled  up  so  as  to  become  23,  was  divided  between  the  two 
kings.  So  the  dynasty  commenced  with  the  name  of  Rauosis 
•with  13  years,  constituting  Generation  xm ; and  Bii/res 
followed  with  10  years,  constituting  Generation  xiv ; after 
which  Manetho’s  first  reign  of  29  years,  now  become  the 
third  of  the  dynasty,  was  given  to  Saophis  I.  the  builder  of 
the  great  pyramid,  the  name  of  Sorts,  from  which  the  29 
years  were  taken,  and  the  reign , viz.  63  years,  of  Souphis  I., 
to  whom  the  29  years  of  Soris  were  now  given,  being  both 
suppressed.  Thus  the  first  three  reigns  having  13  + 10  + 29 
years,  made  up  the  requisite  sum  of  52,  and  the  443  years 
“of  the  Cycle”  were  completed,  with  the  average  of  294 
years,  by  the  fifteenth  generation.  The  king  suppressed, 
Soris,  was  still  indicated  in  a covert  way  for  the  Egyptians 
themselves  by  the  reign  originally  belonging  to  him.  Then, 
towards  the  exhibition  of  the  (190  — 64  = ) 126  years  needed 
in  the  four  next  following  generations,  the  66  years  of 
Saophis  II. , having  their  odd  months  filled  up  and  four  of 
their  six  decads  suppressed,  furnished  one  reign  of  27  years, 
and  to  its  true  possessor ; and  the  two  reigns  of  Soaphis 
I.  and  Saophis  II.,  viz.  29  and  27  years,  if  put  together,  made 
up  a reign  of  56  years,  explanatory  of  the  sums  of  years 
connected  by  Herodotus  with  the  names  of  these  kings. 
The  63  years  of  Manetho’s  fourth  reign,  increased  like  the 
preceding  reign  by  a unit  by  filling  up  the  odd  months,  was 
preserved  and  divided  between  two  kings  of  the  same  name, 
Menchcres  I*  and  Mencheres  II.,  corrupted  into  JMoschcres 
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and  MostheSy  the  latter  serving  as  a substitute  at  any  rate  for 
Manetho’s  seventh  king,  Rebcrcheres,  who  was  suppressed. 
Having  thus  three  generations  of  the  requisite  length,  it 
remained  only  to  add  to  Manetho’s  last  name,  Thamphthis , 
the  25  years  abstracted  from  Ratoises  and  since  left  unap- 
propriated (they  being  shortened  first  by  one  decad),  and 
also  the  1 1 (made  oiit  of  10  years  and  some  odd  months)  of 
Manetho’s  seventh  king,  Sebercheres,  similarly  vacated 
by  the  suppression  of  hi3  name.  But  (15+11:=)  26  being 
added  to  the  9 years  belonging  to  the  eighth  and  last  king 
Thamphthis  in  Manetho’s  lists,  give  him  a reign  of  35  years; 
and  with  this  he  appears  as  Pammes,  making  Generation  xix 
in  the  list  of  Eratosthenes.  And  so  Generations  xvi,  xvii, 
xvili,  and  xix  have  together  126  years;  and  with  64  more 
of  the  following  generation  xx  of  Phiops  of  Dvn.  XIII  (VI 
of  Africanus),  they  complete  the  second  exhibition  of  the 
190  years  in  five  generations.  We  now  continue  with  the 
names. 


“ iy'*  (dt)/3ai'(DV  A lyuirrixuv  ly  ifia<ri\sv<T£  'Vavuais,  o eariv  [Sor,  20  yr*. 
'ApxiKpdrwpy  hr)  ly.”  “ Patios  is,  which  means  Chief  Ruler, 

13  years.”  The  gloss  ’A  p^Kpariop  of  itself  justifies  Bunsen’s  or]  23,  to 
conjecture  that  this  name  was  written  Rasosis , and  that  it  is 
the  Ra-tseser  of  the  monuments,  the  word  tseser  and  its  sign 
being  repeatedly  rendered  into  Greek  by  the  word  /cpaVoy. 

The  same  conjecture  is  also  confirmed  by  the  form  in  which 
the  name  appears  in  Manetho’s  lists  with  t instead  of  n as 
Ra-tces-es.  That  he  was  really  the  fifth  not  the  first  king, 
but  has  been  transposed  so  as  to  stand  first,  and  why  this  was 
done,  and  whence  his  13  years  are  derived,  has  all  been 
explained  already ; so  that  the  pyramid  built  by  him  must 
not  be  taken  to  be  older  than  the  three  great  pyramids  of 
the  Suphises  and  Mencheres,  as  if  its  founder  had  reigned 
from  B.c.  1932  to  b.c.  1919;  but  rather  we  must  suppose  that 
Ra-tseser  was  buried  in  his  pyramid  about  the  year  b.c. 

(1748  + 31  =)  1779.  The  22  years  and  some  months  filled 
up  to  23  years  and  given  by  Eratosthenes  to  this  king  and 
his  successor  Biyres,  (to  whom  the  whole  22  originally 
belonged  when  he  stood  as  sixth  in  the  lists  of  Manetho,) 
besides  answering  their  special  purpose  in  the  adjustment 
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of  the  scheme  of  the  first  fifteen  generations  of  Eratosthenes, 
are  made  also  in  a secondary  way  to  ind'cate  13  years, 
otherwise  omitted  from  the  preceding  dynasty. 

« (dtiftalwv  Alr/wrTUOV  ifiaatXe vae  B ivpis  ettj 

“ Biyris , or  Biyres , 10  years.”  This  name  varies  from  Bi- 
cheris,  the  sixth  name  in  Manetho’s  list,  much  as  the  pre- 
ceding name,  Rauosis,  varied  from  Ratocses,  viz.  by  the  sub- 
stitution in  the  middle  of  it  of  an  open  vowel  or  diphthong 
for  a consonant.  His  reign,  originally  the  sixth,  and  con- 
sisting in  Manetho’s  lists  as  unreduced  of  22  years  and 
some  months,  is  the  source,  as  has  been  explained  above, 
both  of  the  single  decad  given  to  him  as  the  second  gene- 
ration of  the  dynasty  by  Eratosthenes,  and  also  of  the  1 3 
years  given  to  his  predecessor  Rauosis,  as  the  first. 

Besides  completing  the  XV  generations  and  443  years  “ of 
the  Cycle”  with  an  average  of  29£  years  to  each  generation, 
this  fifteenth  generation  of  Eratosthenes  completes  an  indi- 
cation of  Manctho’s  Dyn.  IX  (II  of  Africanus)  of  ix  Tanite 
kings,  with  an  allowance  of  224  instead  of  302  years.  For 
the  last  king  but  one,  the  8th,  of  that  dynasty,  viz.  Sesochris 
the  giant,  having  been  substituted  for  or  blended  with  the 
first  king  of  the  earliest  Memphites,  with  both  the  8th  and 
9th  reigns  of  Dyn.  IX  unreduced  attached  to  him,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sum  of  the  Tanite  dynasty  (302  — 78)  is  a sum 
of  224  years.  But  if  we  suppose  it  so  to  be  hinted,  that  after 
cutting  off  in  a manner  78  years,  the  remainder  of  224  was 
to  be  allowed,  not  for  the  preceding  vn,  but  for  all  the  ix 
kings  together,  and  count  nine  names,  as  if  of  Tanites, 
blended  with  and  hinted  under  as  many  Memphites,  from 
the  compound  reign  and  name  of  the  giant  to  his  eighth  suc- 
cessor inclusively,  that  is,  to  this  fifteenth  generation  of 
Eratosthenes,  at  which  we  now  are,  we  find  that  the  nine 
generations  (79  4-  6 4-  30 -f  26  4-  20+  18  4-  22  4-  13  -f  10)  make 
together  exactly  that  sum  of  224  years  which  would  remain 
to  Manetho’s  dynasty  of  the  later  Tanites,  after  reducing  it 
by  78  years,  that  being  also  almost  exactly  the  reduction 
required  by  the  ordinary  average  for  a line  of  ix  kings.  As 
for  the  historical  chronology,  since  the  last  two  Tanite  reigns 
have  been  employed  to  indicate  51  years  of  the  last  64  of 
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the  earliest  Memphites,  anil  of  Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle, 
leaving  13  years  still  to  run,  while  a continuance  of  10  years 
more  seems  to  be  indicated  afterwards  for  the  Tanites  them- 
selves, we  may  guess  (though  with  little  certainty,  having 
only  such  imperfect  and  indirect  hints  to.  go  upon),  that  the 
224  years  of  the  IX  later  Tanites  ended  either  in  B.c.  193.5, 
three  years  before,  or  else  in  B.c.  1919,  twenty-three  years 
after  the  capture  of  Memphis  by  the  Shepherds,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  Dyn.  XXVII  of  the  Chronicle.  And  if  so, 
the  224  years  must  have  begun  either  in  b.c.  (1935  + 224  = ) 

2158,  or  in  b.c.  (1919  + 224  = ) 2142,  only  66  or  83  years 
after  Menes.  In  either  case  it  seems  clear  that  the  designa- 
tion “ Tanite ,”  as  given  by  Manetho  to  these  kings  (for  we 
assume  throughout  that  the  designation  Thinite  is  no  earlier 
than  the  time  of  Eratosthenes),  is  to  be  understood  not  in 
the  strictest  sense,  as  if  they  lived  and  reigned  in  the  city 
itself  of  Tanis.  But  they  must  have  been  by  origin  from 
Tanis,  and  of  the  same  lineage  with  Menes  and  his  seven  suc- 
cessors, i.e.  with  the  Tanites  of  Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chro- 
nicle ; and  they  must  have  reigned  in  some  city  of  the  Tanite 
region  of  the  Delta,  perhaps  separated  only  by  the  water. 

For  the  city  and  nome  of  Tanis  seems  to  have  been  double ; 
and  two  cities  and  districts,  divided  only  by  the  water,  had 
from  early  times  the  white  and  the  red  crowns  as  their  sepa- 
rate emblems.  But  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  later  Mem- 
phites, who  are  not  like  these  Tanites  merely  alluded  to, 
but  are  expressly  Bamed  by  Eratosthenes. 

“ if'.  ®7//9aiW  A iyvTTT i(j)V  le  efiaalXeuae  — Ko/xdaTr)s , Khouphou.sa. 
Kara  Be  iviovs  Xprj/iaTiaTTjs , err)  kQ'”  “ Saophis , that  is,  the 'm  to’ Dec. 
Long-haired,  or,  according  to  some,  the  Extortioner , 29  years.”  <£c<3j3fr 
He  is  plainly  Saophis  I.,  the  builder  of  the  great  pyramid,  and  ,903- 
the  second  king  of  the  dynasty,  though  the  reign  of  29  years 
here  given  to  him  belongs  properly  to  Soris  the  first  king, 
who  is  supplanted  by  the  two  names  brought  up  from  below. 

But  after  reckoning  the  23  years  which  the  two  have 
brought  with  them,  and  understanding  them  to  cover  the 
name  of  Soris  omitted,  the  only  chronological  disturbance  as 
yet  occasioned  is  this,  that  the  accession  of  Saophis  I.  is  put 
up  6 years  higher  than  it  ought  to  stand,  so  as  to  be  at  b.  c. 
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(1932  - 23  =)  1909,  instead  of  B.C.  (1932  - 29  =)  1903. 
As  regards  the  true  length  of  his  reign,  we  have  not  the 
means  of  determining  it;  yet  the  exaggeration  in  Manetho’s 
list  even  of  the  long  reigns  of  50  and  53  years  named  by 
Herodotus,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  works  executed  by 
these  kings,  joined  with  the  knowledge  that  the  symmetry 
of  their  scheme  for  the  exhibition  of  the  first  xx  generations 
would  force  the  Theban  priests  to  take  liberties  both  with 
the  names  and  with  the  reigns  of  this  dynasty,  incline  one 
to  suppose  that  the  reigns  of  the  two  Supliises,  at  least,  were 
longer  than  they  seem  to  be  by  the  list  of  Eratosthenes. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  if  there 
was  in  this  Memphite  family  the  same  frequency  of  associa- 
tions in  the  throne  and  joint  reigns  as  we  know  there  was 
about  the  same  time  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  the  family  of  the 
kings  of  Manetho’s  Dyn.  XV  (XII  of  Africanus),  many 
reigns  might  with  equal  truth  be  said  to  have  had  two  or 
more  very  different  sums  of  years. 

As  regards  the  double  gloss  on  the  monumental  name 
Shouphoo,  or  Khoufou  (identifiable  with  Xeoyfr  of  Herodotus, 
and  Chemmis,  or  Chembis,  of  Diodorus),  Kopdar^s,  i.e.  “ Co - 
mntus ,”  is  intelligible,  and  has  occurred  above  in  connection 
with  ' Av-covif)')?,  or  Xawcfris  ( Aan-Khoufou ),  of  Dyn.  X (III 
of  Africanus).  How  the  other  gloss,  XptjpanaTijs,  may  also 
be  connected  with  the  sound  or  sense  of  the  Egyptian  name 
is  not  so  clear ; but  one  can  see  in  it  an  allusion  to  that 
same  unpopularity  which  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  at- 
taching to  the  names  and  works  of  these  kings. 

((  if.  Spftalcov  if  iftacrlXevas  Xawifus  ft',  enj  /c£V’  “ Sao- 

.phis  II.  reigned  27  years.”  The  27  years  are  made  out  of 
the  66  years,  with  some  odd  months,  which  the  same  king 
had,  we  may  suppose,  in  Manetho’s  lists.  So  the  four  gene- 
rations of  Eratosthenes,  down  to  this  point,  are  in  fact  equi- 
valent to  the  three  first  reigns  of  Manetho  for  the  same 
dynasty,  with  four  decads  cut  off  from  both  the  second  and 
the  third  reigns,  besides  that  the  first  and  the  second  reigns 
are  transposed.  Instead  of  the  29  + 63  (=  40  + 23)  -f  66 
( = 40-|-  26  and  some  months),  or  67  of  Manetho,  Eratosthenes 
has  23  (subdivided  unchronologically  into  two  reigns,  and 
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equal  to  63—40)  + 29  + 27  (-=67—40).  And  the  reigns  of 
the  two  Souphises,  according  to  the  list  of  Eratosthenes,  viz. 
29  and  27  years,  if  put  together,  make  56,  the  sum  given  by 
Herodotus  to  the  second  ; for  he  writes  that  the  one  of  the 
two  reigned  50  and  the  other  56  years,  and  that  the  two, 
being  brothers , reigned  in  all  106  years.  So  the  units  of  the 
joint  sum  of  Herodotus  are  exhibited  by  Eratosthenes,  and 
only  so  many  decads  as  are  historically  improbable  for  two 
brothers , or  cousins,  are  cut  off  and  disallowed.  Manetho,  it 
is  to  be  remarked,  makes  the  joint  sum  of  the  two  reigns 
(63  + 66)  to  be  129  years,  which  is  higher  by  23  even  than 
the  joint  sum  of  Herodotus.  Herodotus  was  told  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  causeway  and  other  preparations  for  building 
the  great  pyramid  of  Cheops,  or  Khouphou,  occupied  that  king 
for  10  years,  and  the  building  itself  for  20  more,  so  that  his 
" extortion  and  tyranny  ” would  seem  to  have  distinguished 
the  last  30  years  of  his  reign,  or  perhaps  somewhat  less, 
since  we  have  learned  from  the  pyramid  itself  that  Souphis  I. 
did  not  live  to  see  it  quite  completed.  Pliny  has  preserved 
a statement  that  “ the  three  pyramids,”  those,  that  is,  of  Shoo- 
phouy  or  Souphis  I.,  Khaphray  (the  Souphis  II.  of  Manetho 
and  Eratosthenes,  the  K fyprjv  of  Herodotus,  and  the  Chabryes 
of  Diodorus,)  and  Mycerinus,  MenchercSy  “were  built  in  a 
space  of  78  years  and  4 months,”  a time  which  agrees  well 
. enough  with  the  relation  of  Herodotus,  if  only  we  suppose  it  to 
be  exclusive  of  the  10  years  of  preparation  named  as  preceding. 
Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  Souphis  I.  really  reigned  in  ail 
the  50  years  given  to  him  by  Herodotus,  and  that  these 
commencing  in  B.C.  (1932  — 29  = ) 1903,  after  the  29  of  Soris 
(whose  name  has  been  found  on  the  monuments,  and  is 
legible  on  a fragment  of  the  Turin  papyrus,  but  is  connected 
with  no  great  or  known  pyramid),  ended  in  B.C.  (1903  — 
50  = ) 1853.  Then,  though  he  really  died  before  his  pyramid 
was  completed,  we  may  perhaps  assume  that  the  20  years  of 
its  construction  were  meant  by  the  informants  of  Herodotus 
to  be  reckoned  to  his  death.  If  so,  it  should  have  been 
commenced  in  the  year  B.C.  (1853  + 20  = ) 1873,  that  is, 
after  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  of  the  seven  years  of  plenty ; 
and  its  unusual  proportions  may  have  been  suggested  after- 
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wards  by  the  superabundance  of  labour  which  first  came  to 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  kings  in  Egypt,  whether  suzerains 
or  tributaries,  four  years  later,  after  the  second  year  of  the 
famine.  Let  us  suppose,  again,  the  successor  of  Shoufou, 
Shafra,  or  Khaphra,  the  Ke<j>pijvof  Herodotus,  to  have  really 
reigned  in  all  56  years,  as  Herodotus  says  he  did,  but  that 
for  20  of  these  lie  was  merely  associated  with  Shouphou, 
we  shall  then  have  at  his  death  in  b.  c.  (1853—36  = ) 1817, 
fifty  six  years  (20  + 36  = 56),  during  which  the  construction 
of  the  two  great  pyramids  had  been  going  on ; and  we  shall 
have  to  fix  the  following  reign  of  Mencheres  at  22  years  and 
4 months,  if  the  78  years  and  4 months  of  Pliny  wTere  meant 
to  end  at  his  death,  though  it  is  true  that  the  third  pyramid 
was  left  by  Mencheres  unfinished.  Hence  it  would  seem 
that,  besides  reducing  Manetho’s  sums  of  63  and  66  years 
for  the  two  Souphises,  by  13  and  10,  to  the  50  and  56  of 
Herodotus,  we  must  cut  off,  as  years  merely  concurrent,  from 
Souphis  II.  20  more  of  the  56  years  left  to  him,  and  no  less 
than  40  from  the  63  years  of  Mencheres,  so  that  instead  of 
29  + 63  + 66  + 63,  or  29  + 50  + 56  + 63,  the  first  four  reigns 
will  have  29  + 50  + 36  + 23  = 138  years ; and  the  last  of  the 
four,  that  of  Mencheres,  will  end  in  B.c.  (1817  — 23  = ) 1794, 
leaving  (1794  — 1748  = ) 46  years  only  to  be  divided  among 
the  last  four  kings  of  the  dynasty,  of  whom  one  only,  and 
he  too  as  the  builder  of  another  pyramid,  Ratceses,  or  Rau- 
osis  ( Ra~tseser)y  is  known  to  us  from  the  monuments.  And 
there  will  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  manner  of  apportioning  the 
reigns  of  these  four  kings,  since  the  units  of  Manetho  for 
the  four  last  reigns  suit  exactly,  while  their  whole  sum 
shows  an  excess  of  two  decads,  and  there  are  only  two  out  of 
the  four  reigns  from  which  a decad  can  be  retrenched.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  25  + 22  + 10  + 9 years  (the  10  for  the 
seventh  reign,  the  last  but  one,  being  recovered  from  Syn- 
cellus’s  sum  of  the  dynasty),  we  must  reckon  15+12  + 10  + 9, 
which  make  together  46  years,  and  carry  us  down  from  b.  c. 
1794,  to  B.c.  1779,  b.c.  1767,  b.c.  1757,  and  finally  to  B.c. 
1748.  But  with  this  last  date  for  the  end  of  the  dynasty  it 
will  have  in  all  the  full  space  of  184  years,  which  are  6 too 
many  to  suit  the  sum  of  Eratosthenes,  who  gives  it  178,  and 
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7 too  many  to  suit  the  sum  of  Manetho,  who,  as  reduced 
but  without  change  of  his  units,  gives  it  only  177  years. 

VtTc  must  suppose,  then,  to  suit  the  sum  of  178  years,  that 
Soris,  the  first  king,  reigned  alone  only  those  23  years  which 
are  virtually  given  to  him  by  Eratosthenes,  and  some  months 
over  technically  reckoned  to  his  successor ; and  that  Souphis 
I.  followed  with  50  or  with  44  current  years,  according  as  23 
or  29  arc  reckoned  to  Soris.  But  to  suit  the  sum  of  Manetho 
we  must  suppose  that  the  actual  reign  of  Soris,  which  he 
reigned  alone,  had  not  commenced  from  Thoth  1,  in  B.  c. 

1 932,  but  was  antedated  when  reckoned  by  Eratosthenes  at 
23  years,  whereas,  for  Manetho,  who  gave  the  actual  reigns 
only  with  their  odd  months,  the  time  that  Soris  reigned  alone 
was  only  22  years,  and  his  successor  Suphis  I.  would  have 
either  50  or  only  43  years  according  as  29  or  only  22  were 
reckoned  to  Soris.  So  we  recover  and  complete  that  exhibi- 
tion of  Manetho’s  units  which  we  had  sacrificed  for  a moment 
as  to  one  point  by  admitting  the  50  years  of  Herodotus  for 
the  second  reign. 

0t//3atW  it?  efiaalXevae  Moa^eprjs,  'HXto&mw,  erq 
Xa'.”  “ Moschercs,  which  means  Given  by  Ra  the  Sun-god, 

reigned  31  years.”  Mencheres  or  Moncheres  (for  the  a is  l*°°- : 
only  a corruption),  the  Mycerinus  of  Herodotus,  is  certainly 
the  king  who  built  the  third  pyramid,  which  though  smaller 
surpassed  the  pyramids  of  Shouphou  and  Shafra  in  its 
workmanship,  and  was  partly  faced  with  Ethiopian  granite, 
as  is  still  to  be  seen.  This  granite  would  be  of  itself  an  in- 
dication (if  any  such  additional  indications  were  needed)  that 
the  Memphite  kings  who  built  the  great  pyramids  lived  after 
the  conquest  of  Nubia  by  Sesortasen  I.,  rather  than  before  it: 
and  certainly,  if  they  had  been  earlier,  it  would  have  been 
unaccountable  that  the  Memphite  priests  should  have  told 
Herodotus  that,  down  to  the  time  of  Sesostris  the  first  con- 
queror of  Nubia  and  his  immediate  predecessor  Maire , none  of 
their  kings  had  waged  any  great  war,  or  left  any  monuments 
that  were  remarkable.  The  force  of  this  latter  confession  is 
unfelt  because  the  name  “ Sesostris  ” was  made  to  cover  at 
once  and  confound  together  Sesortasen  I.  and  Raineses  II. 
and  III. : and  Herodotus  being  told,  and  truly,  that  the 
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pyramid-builders  followed  at  no  long  interval  after  Sesostris 
the  first  conqueror  of  Nubia,  he  put  them  down  after 
Rameses  II.  and  III.,  in  doing  which  he  was  of  course  de- 
ceived. But  the  general  error  of  ascribing  to  the  builders 
of  the  pyramids  too  high  an  antiquity  rests  only  on  their 
apparent  place  in  Manetho’s  lists,  and  on  the  presumption, 
groundless  in  itself  though  purposely  suggested  to  Greek 
readers,  that  all  Manetho’s  dynasties  were  consecutive. 
The  pyramid  of  Mencheres  is  said  to  be  double  in  its  con- 
struction, as  if  begun  and  ended  by  two  different  founders.  It 
contains  two  distinct  sepulchral  chambers,  in  the  chief  of 
which  was  found  the  sarcophagus  of  Mencheres  himself. 
This  was  lost  at  sea ; but  the  wooden  case  or  outer  coffin  of 
the  same  king,  with  his  name  on  its  surface,  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  has  been  illustrated  by  Mr.  Birch. 
The  reputation  for  piety  ascribed  to  him  by  Herodotus  is 
illustrated  by  the  manner  in  which  his  name  is  honoured  in 
the  “ Ritual  of  the  Dead,”  for  it  is  there  mentioned  that 
he  reopened  the  temples.  The  gloss  on  his  name,  fH\io&oToy, 
“ Gift  of  the  Sun,”  is  probably  derived  only  from  the  last 
two  syllables,  kar  and  Re. 

jia-tscsrr r “ ir}'.  (rtynfiaicjv  irj  e/3aai\ev<T£  Mocr#r/y,  eTtj  A//.”  “ Mos - 

1 5#  ov . l / 1 ^ _ _ _ _ j 

nov'T^  b’c  ^les  re*gne(l  33  years.”  This  name  is  no  doubt  a reduplica- 

Biyris,  i2.  to  t^on  Mencheres,  only  more  than  ordinarily  corrupted  ; 

Nov.  io,  u.c.  ^ w}l0ie  rejg.n  0f  63  years  and  some  months  given  by  Ma- 

10,  to  Nov.  8,  netho  to  Mencheres  being  split  into  two  of  31  and  33  years 
respectively.  It  is  curious  that  on  a monument  from  a 
tomb  of  Memphis,  now  at  Berlin,  another  Mencheres,  the 
seventh  king  of  Manetho’s  Dyn.  XII  (V  of  Africanus),  is 
similarly  reduplicated,  there  being  two  kings,  one  named 
Mcn-ker-Iior  and  the  other  Menker-Re , instead  of  only  one, 
followed  as  in  Manetho’s  list  by  Tat-cliere , and  seemingly 
also  by  Ounos.  It  is  possible  therefore  that  in  this  case  also 
in  Dyn.  XI  (IV  of  Africanus)  the  name  and  reign  of  Men- 
cheres may  cover  two  actual  kings.  Certainly  the  story 
about  the  religious  king  Mencheres  repeated  by  Herodotus 
would  indicate  rather  a short  than  a long  or  average  reign. 
But  whether  there  were  two  Menchereses  or  only  one,  if  the 
death  of  the  pious  king  was  late  in  b.c.  1794,  or  in  1793,  that 
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of  the  patriarch  Joseph  having  occurred  early  in  b.c.  1798, 
one  may  divine  the  meaning  of  those  few  years  of  piety  and 
happiness  which  just  then  as  a gleam  of  sunshine  gladdened 
Egypt  in  the  midst  of  her  mysterious  oppression  by  a Typho- 
nian  power.  The  six  years  of  festival  which  the  malice  of 
those  who  knew  not  Joseph  imagined  afterwards  to  mark 
and  celebrate  the  epoch  of  his  death  (though  his  influence 
was  destined  still  to  oppress  Egypt  for  50  more  years),  are  a 
sort  of  set-off  and  compensation  for  those  seven  harvests 
(including  six  full  years  of  plenty)  on  which  his  influence  and 
the  influence  surviving  him  was  based. 

“ iff.  ©77 (dalwv  iff  ef3aai\euo-e  Ild/i^s,  "Apatov  r?)y  [so  we 
may  correct  for  ’A p'ypvhr)s~\)  ettj  Ac'.”  “ Pammes,  that  is 

Ruler  of  the  Land , reigned  3 S years.”  The  name  is  no  doubt 
a corruption  of  Thamphthis , the  ninth  and  last  of  the  dynasty 
in  Manetho’s  lists ; and  the  reign  is  made  up,  as  has  been 
explained  above,  by  adding  to  the  9 years  properly  belonging 
to  the  last  king  of  the  dynasty  the  25  years  of  Manetho’s  fifth 
reigi^  The  gloss  “A Tfjs,  suggests  the  idea  that  the 
name  may  possibly  be  compounded  of  the  two  words  “ Djam - .u? ; 
to”  that  is,  Sceptrum  mundi. 

Dynasty  Xlrof  Manetho  (V  of  Africanus),  of  ix  kings 
certainly  of  Memphite  connection,  but  called  Elephantinites, 
whom  we  suppose  to  have  been  Heliopolitans  or  Memphites 
of  the  East  Bank,  is  neither  expressly  noticed,  nor,  so  far  as 
the  writer  can  see,  even  covertly  alluded  to  by  the  list  of 
Eratosthenes.  So  it  justifies  the  opinion  formed  on  other 
grounds,  that  these  kings,  wheresoever  they  reigned,  were 
contemporaries  of  those  of  Dyn.  X or  XI  (III  or  IV  of  Afri- 
canus), perhaps  partly  of  both,  and  of  secondary  importance. 

One  might  conjecture  that  Manetho’s  second  line  of  Tanites 
or  Thinites  really  reigned  at  Heliopolis ; and  that  there  also, 
as  at  Memphis,  a new  line,  namely  that  called  by  Manetho 
Elephantinite,  was  substituted  by  the  Shepherds,  and  con- 
tinued during  the  184  years  of  their  supremacy  over  Lower 
Egypt  But  these  are  questions  upon  which,  at  present, 
nothing  can  be  safely  concluded;  and  it  is  to  the  study  of 
the  monuments  alone  that  we  must  look  for  information. 

Two  observations,  however,  respecting  Dyn.  XII  of  Ma- 
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netho  (V  of  Africanus),  may  be  made  in  passing.  The  first  is 
this,  that  the  names  of  most  of  its  kings  are  identifiable  in  the 
tombs  near  Memphis,  and  are  associated  there  with  those  of 
the  pyramid-builders,  Outseserkerf,  Ncpherchere , Tseserirenra, 
Karcnra,  Menhcrhor  and  Menhere , Tatchere, and  Ounos , being 
probably  or  certainly  the  1st,  3rd,  4th,  5th,  7th,  8th  and  9th 
kings  of  Dyn.  XII  of  Manetho.  The  second  observation  is 
connected  with  the  elements  “kar”  and  “re”  entering  the  for- 
mer into  five  out  of  the  nine  names  of  this  dynasty  in  the  lists, 
the  latter  into  all  of  them  except  one.  These  two  syllables, 
kar  and  re,  appear  first  in  composition  in  the  sixth  name  of 
the  later  Tanites  of  Dynasty  IX  of  Manetho,  viz.  Chaires , or 
Cher-res , and  are  both  repeated  in  the  three  remaining  names 
of  that  dynasty.  In  Dyn.  X (III  of  Afric.)  of  the  earliest 
Memphites,  Re  seems  to  enter  into  composition,  and  to  be 
noticed  as  entering  into  composition,  in  Manetho’s  2nd,  3rd, 
4th,  8th,  and  9th  names,  though  perhaps  it  is  not  really  an 
element  in  them  all ; and  kar  seems  to  enter  into  four  of  them, 
the  1st,  the  4th,  the  7th,  and  the  9th.  In  Dyn.  XI  (IV  of 
Africanus),  the  same  two  elements  occur  together  in  three 
out  of  the  viii  names,  viz.  the  4th,  the  6th,  and  the  7th:  but 
in  Dyn.  XII  (V  of  Afric.)  they  occur  togflher  in  five  out 
of  the  ix  names,  and  Re  alone  in  three  of  the  remaining 
four.  Another  element,  " nepher,”  which  appears  first  in 
the  7th  name  of  Dyn.  IX  (II  of  Afric.)  in  union  with  the 
other  two,  and  makes  the  name  Nepliercheres , reappears  in  the 
same  conjunction  in  a later  Nepliercheres  (the  3rd  name)  of 
Dyn.  XII  (V  of  Africanus).  But  in  the  upper  line  of  the 
tablet  of  Abydos  two  out  of  these  three  elements  in  conjunc- 
tion, viz.  nepher  and  kar,  making  the  name  Nepherchar , with 
or  without  the  addition  of  Re,  are  reproduced  in  no  less  than 
eight  cartouches  out  of  a series  of  thirteen  which  occur  to- 
gether ; and  the  element  kar,  with  or  without  the  Re,  but 
without  the  nepher,  occurs  in  three  more ; so  that  from  one 
name  only  of  the  thirteen,  Mer-en-IIor,  both  the  kar  and  the 
nepher  are  absent.  This  comparison  might  perhaps  justify 
the  inference  that  the  kings  of  Dyn.  XII  of  Manetho  (V  of 
Africanus),  and  also  those  of  the  series  of  the  Abydos  tablet, 
whether  that  series  be  simple  or  complex,  are  continuations 
rather  of  the  last  Tanites,  and  more  closely  connected  with 
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them  by  blood,  than  with  the  Memphites  of  either  Dyn.  X or 
XI,  with  whom,  however,  they  were  not  unconnected.  The 
names  Sesochris , Mesochris , and  Ousercheres  in  Dynasties 
IX,  X,  and  XII,  Chaircs  and  Clieneres  of  IX  and  Cheres 
of  XII,  Nephercheres  of  IX  and  XII,  Sesorthos  and  Toser- 
tasis  of  X,  liatoises  of  XI,  and  Rathouris  and  Sisires  of  XII, 

Saophis  of  X and  XI,  and  Mencheres  of  XI  and  XII,  are 
names  respectively  identical  or  similar;  while  in  the  series  of 
the  upper  line  of  the  Abydos  tablet,  besides  the  family  names 
Nepherchere  and  Cher-re  running  through  it  all,  we  find  a 
Menchere  connecting  it  with  Dyn.  XI  ard  XII,  a [iVei-] 
hi  \nefer~\-chere,  reminding  us  of  Bicheres  of  Dyn.  X,  a [d/a-] 
tatchere , like  Tatchere  of  Dyn.  XIT.,  a Nepherchere  Khan- 
tnUy  somewhat  resembling  Tliamphthis  of  Dyn.  XI,  a Mcren - 
Hor}  which  takes  us  to  Dyn.  XIII,  besides  a Papa  and  an 
Oiinos  in  composition  in  two  names  not  regal,  looking  like 
names  of  governors  under  the  Shepherds  Apophis  and 
Janias. 

Dynasty  XIII  of  Manetho  ( VI  of  Africanus ) VI  Mem- 
phites of  Central  Egypt,  with  177  years , partially  exhibited 
in  the  list  of  Eratosthenes  by  ill  generations  with  107  years. 

If,  in  passing  to  this  dynasty,  the  list  of  Eratosthenes  5R»r  iiVVn 
begins  not  with  the  first  king  of  Manetho’s  list,  Othoes,  5'n?2jTc. 
Ati,  or  perhaps  Teta,  who  is  also  its  first  king  in  the  Karnak 
Chamber,  but  with  Apappus,  that  is  Phiops , or  Papa , the 
last  king  of  Manetho’s  six,  and  the  second  of  the  four  of  the 
Karnak  Chamber,  the  reason  for  this  is  not  merely  want  of 
room  to  place  all  the  kings  even  of  those  dynasties  which 
are  distinctly  exhibited ; but  rather  because  it  was  desired, 
while  following  the  order  of  Manetho,  to  follow  also  and 
mark,  though  in  a general  way,  the  composition  of  Dynasty 
XVII  of  the  Chronicle.  For  this  reason  it  was  that,  after 
enumerating  the  first  seven  kings  of  the  early  Memphites, 

(the  sixth  and  seventh  making  the  first  two  generations  of 
Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle,)  the  last  two,  who  did  not  enter 
into  the  composition  of  Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle,  were 
omitted.  And  now,  for  the  same  reason,  after  the  unchro- 
nological  interposition  of  the  later  Memphites  of  Dyn.  XI 
(IV  of  Africanus),  justified  by  their  historical  continuity,  and 
by  the  order  of  Manetho,  the  first  king  or  kings  of  Dyn. 
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XIII  (VI  of  Africanus),  who  do  not  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle,  are  omitted,  and  that 
king,  Apappus,  is  named  in  whom  the  sovereign  line  of  the 
Chronicle,  broken  off  with  the  seventh  king  of  Dyn.  X 
(III  of  Africanus),  is  to  be  resumed  and  continued. 

Besides  this,  the  long  reign  of  Phiops  of  94  years,  if 
placed  next  after  Generation  xix  in  the  series  of  Erato- 
sthenes, was  very  capable  of  being  turned  to  account ; whereas 
if  any  other  king  or  kings  of  the  same  dynasty  had  been 
named  first,  it  would  have  caused  no  slight  difficulty.  As 
it  is,  Phiops  being  placed  as  Generation  xx,  the  64  years 
still  wanted  towards  the  second  exhibition  of  the  190  of  the 
Chronicle  in  five  generations  are  readily  supplied.  It  is 
true  that  these  04  years  fall  far  short  of  his  whole  sum,  so 
that  as  a generation  he  becomes  ambiguous,  contributing  part 
of  his  years  to  one  sum  of  the  Chronicle  and  the  rest  to  an- 
other. But  this,  far  from  being  a blemish,  is  actually  an  im- 
provement to  the  symmetry  of  the  scheme.  For  thus,  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  indicated  that  the  103  years  of  the  Chronicle, 
which  the  last  part  of  the  years  of  Phiops  are  made  to  begin, 
are  not  really  separable  from  the  190  which  his  first  64  years 
complete ; though  the  contrary  seemed  to  be  asserted  when 
Mcnes  and  his  Tanitcs  or  Thinites  were  named,  and  their  190 
years  exhibited  for  the  first  time,  as  preceding  the  443  years 
“ of  the  Cycle,”  and  as  separated  by  them  from  the  103  years  of 
Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle.  Again,  the  two  short  reigns  fol- 
lowing Phiops  in  Manetho’s  list  were  very  fit  to  be  inserted 
as  part  of  the  compensation  due  for  the  suppression  of  three 
out  of  the  viii  generations  belonging  to  Dyn.  XVI  of  the 
Chronicle.  For  thus  two  out  of  three  compensating  gene- 
rations, necessarily  to  be  inserted  somewhere,  were  inserted 
so  as  to  be  in  actual  contact  with  the  five  of  which  they  were 
the  complement ; and  though  the  name  and  generation  of 
Phiops  was,  strictly  speaking,  the  last  of  the  five  generations 
of  the  190  years,  still  the  remainder  of  his  years,  being  ex- 
traneous to  that  sum,  and  no  fewer  than  36,  were  an  abundant 
indication  of  one  additional  generation  ; so  that  it  might 
stand  at  once  for  a promise  of  one  of  the  compensating  ge- 
nerations due,  and  also  as  a link  uniting  all  the  three  com- 
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pensating  generations  with  the  preceding  sum  of  190  years, 
and  with  the  five  generations  to  the  last  name  of  which  it 
belonged. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  list  of  Eratosthenes  advan- 
tage is  taken  of  the  distinction  between  generations  and  reigns, 
to  reckon  to  the  generation  of  Phiops  the  whole  century  of 
his  life,  though  its  first  six  years  are  expressly  excluded  by 
Manetho  from  his  reign.  This  change  is  virtually  a transfer 
of  half  the  last  reign  of  the  dynasty  to  Phiops,  since  the  same 
number,  viz.  six  years,  which  are  added  to  him,  are  sup- 
pressed out  of  the  twelve  of  Nitocris.  And  the  motive  is 
plain,  namely,  to  make  the  two  reigns,  which  were  to  stand 
as  compensatory  of  names  suppressed  above,  to  have  as  few 
years  attached  to  them  as  possible,  and  to  obtain  as  many 
years  as  possible  to  give  to  those  four  generations  which  were  * 
meant  to  be  paralleled  with  the  four  of  Dyn.  XVII  of  the 
Chronicle,  and  which  properly  should  have  had  to  them- 
selves the  whole  space  of  103  years,  instead  of  sharing  it 
with  two  or  three  names  displaced,  or  compensatory  of  others 
displaced,  from  the  preceding  190  years  of  its  DyD.  XVI. 

A point  of  interest  in  connection  with  this  peculiarity  of 
reckoning  the  whole  century  of  his  life  to  Phiops  is  the  in- 
direct confirmation  which  it  affords  to  the  suspicion  that 
the  designation  Thinite,  given  by  the  “ Manetho”  of  Africanus 
to  his  Dynasties  I and  II,  is  not  really  from  the  true  and 
original  Manetho,  but  from  his  re-editor  Ptolemy  of  Mendes, 
and  originally  from  Eratosthenes,  with  whose  Greek  as  well 
as  Egyptian  chronology  Ptolemy  of  Mendes  was  well  ac- 
quainted. For  in  the  case  of  Phiops  we  have  a clear  proof 
that  the  compiler  of  the  Manetho  of  Africanus  had  before 
him,  and  followed  in  some  things,  the  list  of  Eratosthenes. 
For  though  a notice  of  the  original  Manetho  is  repeated, 
that  Phiops  “ succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  six 
years,  and  reigned  to  the  age  of  a hundred,”  that  is,  certainly 
only  ninety-four  years,  the  author,  while  preserving  this 
notice,  has  himself  reckoned  the  whole  100  years  to  the  sum 
of  his  Dyn.  XI  (XIII  of  the  original  Manetho);  and  this 
by  no  mere  error,  as  the  sums  of  that  and  of  the  other  dy- 
nasties (noted  by  Africanus),  and  the  larger  sums  entering 
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into  the  scheme  of  the  author,  sufficiently  prove.  Those 
expressions,  then,  in  the  same  lists  of  Africanus  which  re- 
present Menes  and  his  successors  as  “ Theinites  ” or  “ The- 
bans,” and  as  “ reigning  over  the  Thebans,”  may  well  be 
from  the  same  source. 

“ K'm  ®y@aUi)v  k eftacLXevaev  ' A'lrd'irTrovs,  M syurros'  oirro 9, 
to'nec.  31^’  w?  (f>a<n , rrapd  copav  piav  eftaolXsvaev  hr)  p .”  “ Apappvs , 

SuIImi  which  means  Very- Great,  reigned,  as  is  said,  100  years,  all 
to  liec.  31,  ’ but  one  hour.”  lie  is  the  Phjops  of  Manetho,  who  reigned 
94  years,  and  lived  to  100;  and  the  Papa  Maire  of  the 
monuments,  who  is  called  by  Herodotus  Moeris,  and  who  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  king  who  did  anything  very  re- 
markable. He  appears  on  the  monuments  with  the  double 
cartouche,  of  family  or  personal , and  throne-name , the  use  of 
which  in  later  times  became  universal,  though  for  some  time 
after  his  reign,  as  also  before  it,  an  intermediate  fashion  of 
inclosing  both  names,  or  even  all  the  royal  names  and  titles, 
in  one  compound  or  elongated  cartouche,  was  occasionally 
used.  The  vast  number  of  royal  names  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  and  Ilecatacus,  and  still  exhibited  or  indicated  by 
the  Turin  papyrus,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  swelled,  as 
one  might  have  suspected,  by  feigning  double  cartouches  to 
represent  twice  the  true  number  of  kings  ; for  in  the  fragments 
of  the  Turin  papyrus  two  cartouches  are  not  given  to  any 
one  king ; but  many  of  the  names,  especially  those  of  the 
Nubian  connection,  are  long  and  compound,  exhibiting  in  one 
the  two  cartouches  belonging  to  the  king  named,  which  in 
some  cases  are  found  separately  on  the  monuments.  The 
names  in  the  uppermost  line  of  the  Abydos  tablet  have  also 
many  of  them  a like  compound  character.  Papa  Maire  is 
represented  in  the  Karnak  Chamber  not  by  his  throne-name 
Mai-re , but  by  his  personal  name  Papa.  He  occurs  elsewhere 
double,  on  one  and  the  same  monument,  as  if  he  were  two 
kings,  being  seated  dos  a dos  to  himself,  with  the  name 
Papa  on  one  side  and  Maire  on  the  other,  and  on  one  side 
wearing  the  white  crown  of  the  Upper  and  on  the  other 
the  red  crown  of  the  Lower  Country,  to  which  latter  he  may 
have  succeeded  perhaps  in  right  of  his  queen  Anch- set-mire , 
mother  of  his  son  Nephcrchere,  if  she  were  a daughter  of 
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Snefrou.  His  Gold  Hawk  title  has  three  hawks,  over  the 
emblem  for  cnouh , gold,  as  if  he  might  be  styled  “ Chryses 
III  .”  His  sixteenth  year  of  sovereignty,  and  seemingly  also 
his  eighteenth  is  marked  ; and  he  appears  in  several  places  in 
connection  both  with  Teti  or  Teta  who  preceded  him,  and  with 
Meranre  and  Nephercherc , who  were  perhaps  his  sons,  or  his 
son  and  son-in-law  or  grandson.  The  same  two  kings  appear 
also  in  the  Ivarnak  Chamber  as  his  successors,  and  repre- 
sent probably  the  last  two  reigns  of  the  dynasty,  though  the 
one  of  them  died  in  the  second  year  after  his  father,  and  the 
other,  having  died  before  his  father,  was  represented,  as  we 
may  collect,  by  his  widow  Nitocris,  who  “ reigned  by  right  of 
her  deceased  husband.”  Pliny  mentions  “ two  plain  obelisks 
without  hieroglyphics,”  which  may  be  a sign  of  these  being 
also  the  most  ancient,  as  erected  one  of  them  by  the  king  Mar- 
res  and  the  other  by  Phios , that  is  really  both  by  this  king 
Papa  Maire,  one  of  his  names  being  on  one  of  the  two  and 
the  other  on  the  other.  And  an  altar  of  dark  granite  with  the 
names  of  places  and  deities  around  it,  now  preserved  at  Turin, 
shows  that  already,  before  the  conquest  of  Nubia,  the  power 
of  this  king  was  exerted  on  the  Nubian  frontier,  and  that 
blocks  of  granite  were  quarried  there  and  brought  down  the 
Nile,  though  not  in  such  quantities  nor  in  such  vast  masses  as 
afterwards,  when  Sesortasen  I.  set  up  his  obelisks,  and  when 
the  Third  Pyramid  was  faced  in  part  with  Ethiopic  stone. 
The  gloss  peyiaros  is  derived  naturally  from  the  name  Apopi , 
which  signifies  a giant,  and  also  “ the  great  dragon,”  or 
serpent,  the  oldest  representative  of  evil  and  darkness  in  the 
Egyptian  mythology,  as  appears  from  many  places  in  the 
« Ritual  of  the  Dead.” 

In  b.  c.  2007,  the  67  th  year  of  the  life  of  Papa  Maire,  if  the 
figures  of  Manetho’s  Dyn.  XVII  are  to  be  trusted,  those 
Shepherds  who  86  years  later  became  suzerains  of  Lower 
Egypt  first  settled  in  the  Delta.  Whether  Philistines  or 
Arabs  by  origin,  their  names  seem  to  be  Egyptian,  that  of 
their  first  king  Saites  connecting  him  with  the  Saitic  or 
Seth-ro-itic  nome  and  its  local  deity,  that  of  Apachnas  having 
a purely  Egyptian  sound,  Janias  and  Asseth  being  the  names 
of  native  kings  of  Manetho’s  Dynasties  X and  XII,  Ann 
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and  Assa,  while  ApopJds , a name  taken  by  more  than  one 
Shepherd  king,  was  perhaps  borrowed  from  Papa  Maire , 
whose  long  life  and  reign  may  have  attracted  admiration. 

With  the  64th  year  of  Apappus  we  have  the  completion  of 
the  443  years  “ of  the  Cycle  ” in  fifteen  generations,  as  made 
out  after  first  exhibiting,  in  five  generations  reduced  from 
eight,  the  190  years  of  the  Tanites  of  Dyn.  XVI  of  the 
Chronicle,  with  Menes  at  their  head.  For  79  + 6 + 30  + 
26  + 20  + 18  + 22  + 13  + 10  + 29+27+31  + 33  + 35+64 
make  together  443  years. 

Also  we  have  at  this  point  the  completion  of  the  first 
exhibition  of  the  103  years  of  Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle, 
as  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  443  years  of  the 
Cycle  unchronologically  taken  in,  the  same  103  years  being 
to  be  exhibited  again  in  the  second  series  of  443  years,  which 
from  its  apparent  coincidence  with  as  many  years  of  the 
Chronicle,  from  the  190th  to  the  (190  + 443  = ) 633rd  year 
of  the  kings  after  Menes,  we  call  chronological.  For  if  we 
begin  with  those  39  years  of  Sirius  and  Chnoubus  Gneurus 
which,  when  their  merely  apparent  depression  of  6 years  has 
been  rectified,  coincide  with  the  first  39  of  Dyn.  XVII  of 
the  Chronicle,  and  eject  the  seven  names  taken  from  Dyn. 
XI  of  Manetho  (IV  of  Africanus),  as  inserted  only  in  ap- 
pearance between  the  39th  and  the  40th  years  of  Dynasty 
XVII  of  the  Chronicle,  then  1 7 years  of  Sirius  + 22  of 
Chnoubus  Gneurus  + 64  of  Apappus  make  together  103 
years. 

Lastly,  we  have  also  at  this  same  point  the  completion  of 
the  second,  and  of  what  we  may  call  the  chronological , exhi- 
bition of  the  190  years  of  Dyn.  XVI  of  the  Chronicle  in  five 
instead  of  eight  generations,  so  as  to  suit  the  supposition  that 
the  443  years  “of  the  Cycle,”  with  their  fifteen  generations 
(62  + 59  +32  +19+18  + 79  + 6 + 30  + 26  + 20+18  + 22  + 
13  + 10  + 29,  making  together  443),  have  been  reckoned 
first  in  their  original  order  as  they  stood  in  the  Chronicle, 
instead  of  being  transposed  and  inserted  unchronologically 
between  the  190  years  of  Dyn.  XVI  and  the  103  of  Dyn. 
XVII  of  the  kings  of  the  Chronicle. 

“ Ka.  (r)T)(3at'a)v  Ka'  IfiaalXzvasv  ’ H^saKoaoKa pa ? 170s  a 
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The  reign  of  only  one  year  identifies  this  corrupt  name  with 
the  Menthe-suphis  of  Manetho.  In  the  Turin  papyrus  also 
(Fragments  42,  43),  though  the  names  of  Apappus  and  his 
successor  are  lost,  their  reigns  are  clearly  identifiable,  the 
one  having  90  years  and  some  units,  probably  4,  and  the 
next  following  it  having  only  1 year  and  1 month;  after 
which  we  see  the  name  Nitocris , but  its  figures  again  are  lost. 
In  the  Karaak  Chamber,  and  in  the  tombs  of  Chenoboschion, 
the  name  of  Pupa  is  followed  by  two  other  names  of  the 
same  line,  which  may  safely  be  presumed  to  represent  the 
last  two  reigns  of  Manetho  and  the  Turin  papyrus,  though 
instead  of  the  female  name  Nitocris  these  monumental  lists 
have  that  of  Nepherchere , whom  we  suppose  to  have  been 
her  husband.  The  intermediate  king,  then,  with  whom  we 
are  now  occupied  as  constituting  Generation  xxi  of  Erato- 
sthenes, is  the  Meranre  of  the  Karnak  Chamber,  and  of  other 
monuments. 

“ ac/3'.  (r)r)/3aia)V  k(3'  eftaaiXsvcre  Nmy/rpty,  •yvvr,  ami  tov 
dvBpos,  6 ear iv  ’A Orjva  Ni/a](f)6pos,  ett)  “ Nitocris,  a wo- 

man, reigned  in  place  of  her  husband  6 years.  The  name 
means  ‘Athene  (Neith)  the  Victorious The  gloss  is  clear, 
and  in  this  instance,  at  least,  not  taken  from  the  mere  sound, 
as  the  name  is  written  in  the  Turin  papyrus  Nit-okr , and  it 
recurs  similarly  compounded  in  later  times.  Whether  she 
really  reigned  only  6 years,  or  the  12  which  Manetho  gives 
her,  cannot  be  determined  from  the  Turin  papyrus,  as  the 
figures  belonging  in  it  to  her  name  are  broken  away ; but 
since  we  can  discern  a motive  for  shortening  her  reign,  we 
may  suppose  that  the  six  years  added  in  the  list  of  Erato- 
sthenes to  Apappus  are  six  which  have  been  cut  off  from 
Nitocris.  Of  Manetho’s  notice  that  she  “built  the  third 
pyramid,”  that  of  Mycerinus,  something  has  been  said  else- 
where. That  her  beauty  and  ruddy  complexion  also  are 
borrowed  by  Manetho  from  the  Greek  Rhodopis  may  be  sus- 
pected. Her  courage  covers  perhaps  an  allusion  to  the  story 
in  Herodotus  of  her  avenging  (and  at  Memphis,  a3  it  would 
seem)  the  death  of  her  brother.  If  there  were  any  truth 
under  these  stories,  we  should  have  to  suppose  that  the  king 
assassinated  was  Meranre,  brother  of  her  deceased  husband 
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Nepherchere.  But  the  long  life  of  Apappus,  and  the  facts 
that  the  elder  of  his  two  associated  sons,  Meranre,  survived 
him  by  only  one  year,  while  the  younger  had  already  died 
before  him,  lead  one  to  suspect  that  Meranre  also  died  a na- 
tural death,  and  that,  when  her  brother-in-law  died,  the  widow 
of  Nepherchere  was  no  longer  distinguished  either  by  youth 
or  beauty,  but  reigned  securely  as  a local  queen,  under 
Sesortasen  I.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  female  name 
Nitocris,  ending  Dynasty  XIII  (VI  of  Africanus),  and  the 
notice  that  she  had  reigned  not  as  regent  for  a son,  but  u in- 
stead of  a deceased  husband,”  shows  of  itself  what  it  was  that 
caused  this  second  transition  of  the  sovereign  power  to  a new 
line,  Sesortasen  I.  becoming  suzerain  by  the  failure  of  the 
male  line  of  Dyn.  XIII  (VI  of  Africanus)  on  the  death  of 
Meranre,  just  as  Papa  seems  to  have  become  suzerain  on  the 
death  of  Snefrou.  For  there  is,  or  was,  at  Gizeh,  the  tomb 
(not  a pyramid)  of  a prince,  named  Nepher-iri-karu,  who  has 
the  titles  of  the  King's  High  Justiciary,  King's  Guardian  of  the 
Divine  Apis,  and  Director  of  the  Royal  Household ; and  this 
prince,  who  was  no  doubt  heir  to  the  throne,  died  before  his 
father  Snefrou.  On  the  other  hand,  the  queen  of  Papa 
Maire,  named  Anch-set-Mi-re,  who  was  the  mother  of  the  king 
Nepherchere,  husband  of  Nitocris,  was  herself  the  daughter 
of  a king,  we  may  suppose  of  Snefrou. 

Both  the  two  kings  of  Manetho’s  Dyn.  X (III  of  Africa- 
nus) who  make  Generations  i and  11  of  Dyn.  XVII  of  the 
Chronicle,  viz.  Sahou-ra  and  his  son  Snefrou,  appear  on  con- 
temporary stelae  at  Wady  Magara  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula 
as  conquerors,  though  the  hostilities  undertaken  by  them 
and  their  victories  had  probably  no  further  object  or  result 
than  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  copper-works  on  the 
spot  where  they  are  recorded.  These  copper-works  are  con- 
stantly designated  afterwards  as  the  “ mines  of  Snefrou.” 
Both  these  two  kings,  in  the  stelae  alluded  to,  are  repre- 
sented like  Sesortasen  I.  in  Nubia,  and  like  other  later  Pha- 
raohs, clutching  a fallen  enemy  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and 
holding  in  the  other  hand  a inacc  uplifted,  ready  to  strike. 
The  tablet  of  Sahourais  divided  into  two  compartments,  in  one 
of  which,  to  the  left  of  the  spectator,  he  is  represented  twice 
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over,  as  if  he  were  double,  once  wearing  the  white  and  once 
wearing  the  red  crown.  In  the  other  compartment,  in  which 
he  is  striking  his  prostrate  enemy,  he  wears  the  white  crown. 
These  two  crowns  one  may  suspect  to  have  been  first  used 
to  distinguish  the  Upper  and  Lower  cities  and  districts  of 
the  Tanite  kingdom;  then,  later,  to  distinguish  the  Upper 
or  Memphite  kingdom  (with  the  symbol  of  the  White  Crown 
and  the  White  Fortress),  from  the  Lower  capital  and  king- 
dom of  Tan  is  ; and  lastly,  to  distinguish  the  whole  Lower 
region  of  Memphis  and  the  Delta  from  the  Thebaid  and 
Upper  Egypt,  to  which  the  white  crown  was  then  finally 
attached.  But  the  history  of  the  two  crowns,  and  of  the 
other  customary  emblems  and  titles  referring  to  lordship 
over  two  regions,  an  Upper  and  a Lower,  is  a subject  only 
for  conjecture.  At  present  no  more  can  be  affirmed  with 
certainty  than  this,  that  the  use  of  the  two  crowns,  and  that 
of  the  other  double  emblems  and  titles,  in  later  times  by 
no  means  always  imports  sovereignty  over  the  whole  extent 
of  Egypt.  Still  it  is  important  to  notice  that  Sahoura  and 
Snefrou,  and  after  them  Papa  Maire , are  the  earliest  kings 
at  present  known  to  be  represented  on  any  monument  as  if 
they  were  double,  wearing  separately  or  uniting  in  one 
two  distinct  crowns.  The  same  two  kings,  Sahoura  and  Sne- 
frou, are  also  the  earliest  who  are  known  to  have  taken  as 
their  special  device  the  gold  hawk,  or  Ilorus,  which  appears 
in  the  titles  of  later  kings,  both  preceding  the  standard-title 
when  uninclosed,  or  surmounting  it  when  it  is  inclosed  in 
the  standard  itself,  and  which  also,  in  connection  with  the 
collar,  the  sign  for  gold,  and  for  the  word  nub,  forms  what 
is  afterwards  known  as  the  Gold  Ilorus  title.  In  the  stele 
of  Sahoura  the  father  at  Wady  Magara  the  order  in  which 
his  titles  appear  is  this:  First,  there  is  the  gold  hawk,  or 
Horus,  not  surmounting,  as  it  does  later  in  the  Gold  Ilorus 
title,  the  sign  for  nub , but  alone  : next  follow  the  signs  for 
the  words  Neb  Schaou  (“  Lord  of  the  Diadems”),  that  is,  we 
may  presume,  “ Lord  of  the  two  Crowns,”  since  with  later 
kings  these  w'ords  are  placed  under  or  after  the  Vulture  and 
Uncus,  which  are  symbolical  of  the  Upper  and  Lowrer  re- 
gions; and  even  without  the  addition  of  the  words  Neb  Schaou , 
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the  Vulture  and  Urams  over  the  sign  for  the  word  Neb  are 
translated  “ Lord  of  the  Diadems.”  In  the  stele  of  Sahoura 
neither  the  Standard  nor  the  Gold  Horus  title,  nor  the  V ulture 
and  Uraeus  title,  appears  as  yet  in  its  complete  form.  The 
gold  Horus  has  not  the  collar  under  it,  nor  are  the  Vulture 
and  Uraius  seen  before  the  words  Neb  Schaou.  Hence  it  may 
seem  that  the  gold  Horus  here  preceding  the  title  “ Lord 
of  the  Diadems,”  is  simply  equivalent  to  the  standard  title  of 
later  kings,  as  that  always  goes  first,  and  is  sometimes  writ- 
ten uninclosed ; for  in  ancient  times  the  same  title  or  device 
as  wras  written  under  or  after  the  Vulture  and  Urceus,  wTas 
also  associated  with  the  standard.  In  this  case  of  Sahoura, 
after  the  gold  Horus,  and  the  title  Neb  Schaou  (Lord  of 
the  Diadems),  there  follow  the  sprig  and  the  bee,  which,  in 
later  times  always  precede  the  throne-name  of  the  king,  as 
the  goose  and  the  disk  of  the  sun,  Si  Ra  (“  Son  of  the 
Sun  ”),  precede  his  family  name.  The  sprig  and  the  bee 
too,  pronounced  Souten  Kkeb , are  interpreted  in  later  times 
to  mean  King  of  the  Upper  and  King  of  the  Lower  Countries. 
After  these,  inclosed  in  the  usual  ring,  there  is  the  name/?cr- 
Sahou,  or  Sahou-ra ; and  subjoined,  a little  below  the  car- 
touche, are  the  signs  for  the  words  Netcr-Aa  (the  “ Great 
God”).  In  the  stele  of  his  son  Sncfrou  the  titles  arc  fuller : 
there  is  the  oblong  standard  ending  with  a long  fringe,  sur- 
mounted by  the  gold  Horus  wearing  the  double  composite 
crown  afterwards  known  as  the  pshent , and  containing  the 
device  Neb- Mat,  “ Lord  of  Justice,”  instead  of  the  title  “ Lord 
of  the  Diadems  ” which  would  have  been  in  the  standard 
of  his  father.  The  standard  is  to  the  right  hand  side  in  the 
stele,  a little  below.  Above  there  is  an  elongated  cartouche 
containing  first  the  sprig  and  the  bee,  then  the  vulture  and 
urajus,  each  of  them  surmounting  the  sign  for  Neb  (Lord),  so 
as  to  be  equivalent  to  “ Lord  [of  the  diadem]  of  the  Upper,” 
and  “ Lord  [of  the  diadem]  of  the  Lower  Kegion,”  though 
the  word  schaou  (diadems)  is  not  expressed.  After  the  vul- 
ture and  uncus  there  follows  the  title  Neb-Mat  (Lord  of 
Justice),  the  6ame  that  is  also  contained  in  the  standard. 
Then  follows  the  gold  hawk,  perched  on  the  collar,  the 
sign  for  nub  (gold),  exhibiting  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as 
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is  known,  the  Gold  Horus  title  in  its  full  form.  Lastly,  the 
name  itself,  Snefron , closes  and  completes  the  cartouche, 
under  which  is  subjoined  uninclosed  the  title  “ Neter-Aa .” 
Below  this  there  is  another  small  cartouche  containing 
simply  the  name  Snefrou,  without  any  repetition  of  titles 
before  it,  but  with  some  of  those  signs  which  usually  follow 
royal  cartouches  subjoined. 

It  may  naturally  be  inferred  from  these  titles  that  it 
was  Sahoura  who  first  took  the  title  Lord  of  the  Diadems , as 
with  him  these  words  appear  alone , and  his  son  Snefrou, 
though  he  retains  and  perpetuates  their  sense,  can  no  longer 
take  them  alone  as  a distinctive  device : secondly,  that  it 
was  Snefrou  who  first  took  the  full  Gold  Ilorus  title,  which 
is  repeated  by  other  kings  after  him,  but  always  with  some 
distinctive  addition.  Also,  in  reference  to  the  opinion  that 
the  gold  hawk  of  Sahoura  preceding  his  title  “ Neb 
Schaou ” is  simply  his  standard  title  written  at  full,  but 
uninclosed  in  the  standard  itself,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in 
the  elongated  cartouche  of  the  son,  Snefrou,  where  the  title 
Neb  Mat  corresponding  to  the  Neb  Schaou  of  Sahoura  and 
belonging  also  to  the  standard  occurs,  it  is  not  preceded  by 
the  pshented  or  double -crowned  hawk  which  surmounts 
the  standard,  but  is  preceded  by  the  vulture  and  uracus, 
and  followed  by  a gold  hawk  like  that  which  came  first  in 
the  titles  of  his  father,  only  now  in  a different  order,  and 
placed  over  the  sign  for  nub.  But  even  if  the  gold  hawk 
and  the  “ Neb  Schaou  ” of  Sahoura  at  Wady  Magara  be 
merely  his  standard  title,  still,  he  may  have  also  taken  the 
gold  hawk  for  his  special  device,  and  may  on  that  account  be 
the  Xpvcrrjs  of  Eratosthenes.  And  whether  Snefrou  merely 
completed  the  Gold  Horus  title  by  placing  the  collar,  the 
sign  for  gold,  under  the  gold  hawk  of  Sahoura,  or  originated 
it  altogether  by  taking  the  gold  hawk  which  had  only  sur- 
mounted the  standard  or  preceded  the  standard  title  of 
Sahoura  and  making  of  it  with  the  collar  a separate  and 
additional  title,  in  either  case,  there  may  be  enough  to 
account  for  his  being  designated  Xpvcrrjs  Xpvaov  vlos,  the 
Gold  Horus  King,  son  of  the  first  Gold  Ilorus  King. 

After  all, the  gloss  may  be  erroneous,  and  the  double  “gold” 
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of  Snefrou  may  refer  not  to  a father  and  a son,  but  to  the 
“ gold  hawk,”  and  the  collar,  the  sign  for  the  word  nub , 
meaning  “ gold,”  over  which  it  was  placed. 

After  Sahoura  and  Snefrou,  their  successor  in  Dyn.  XVII 
of  the  Chronicle,  Papa  Maire,  who  appears  to  have  associated 
with  himself  his  two  sons  Meranre  and  Nepherchere,  takes 
for  his  Gold  Horus  title  three  gold  hawks  perched  on  the  collar, 
the  sign  for  gold,  the  eldest  son,  Meranre , taking  two,  and  the 
younger,  Nepherchere , only  one , but  with  an  additional  sign 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  earlier  single  hawk  of  Snefrou. 

The  name  Sahoura  having  been  found  marked  on  blocks 
of  stone  belonging  to  the  northern  or  lesser  pyramid  of 
Abouscer  (w'hich  seems  to  have  been  once  257  feet  square  at 
its  base  and  162  high),  and  the  name  Ra-tscser  having  been 
found  in  the  middle  pyramid  of  Abouseer  (w’hich  was  274  feet 
square  at  the  base  and  171  high),  it  has  been  concluded  that 
tliese  are  the  tombs  of  two  of  the  Memphite  kings  of  Dyn. 
X of  Manetho  (III  of  Africanus).  But  this  conclusion  has 
been  too  hastily  drawn.  The  name  Ra-tscser  (either  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  en)  certainly  belonged  to  more  than 
one  king ; and  though  it  suits  perfectly  one  name,  viz.  the 
second,  Tosorthrus  or  Sesorthrus,  of  Manetho’s  Dyn.  X (III 
of  Africanus),  who  first,  according  to  Manetho,  introduced 
in  building  the  use  of  squared  stones, — and  that  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  name  found  by  Perring  on  a block  taken  as  he 
says  from  some  earlier  building  and  built  into  the  pyramid 
of  Reegali, — the  same  monumental  name  suits  equally  well 
Ratoeses  the  immediate  successor  of  the  Suphises  and  Men- 
cheres  in  Manetho’s  Dyn.  XI  (IV  of  Africanus).  And,  as 
found  in  the  middle  pyramid  of  Abouseer,  it  is  accompanied 
by  the  Gold  Horus  title,  w’ith  the  collar,  the  sign  for  nub, 
not  found  with  the  Gold  Horus  of  Sahoura;  and  at  Wady 
Magara  also,  where  a stele  of  this  same  king  Ra-tseser  is  to 
be  seen,  the  gold  Horus  title  is  perfect  and  distinct,  and  shows 
the  sign  for  the  word  Neter  (God  or  Divine)  added,  so  as  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Gold  Horus  title  of  Snefrou.  The  name 
Sahoura  too  may  just  as  wrell  be  identified  with  Sebercliercs 
of  Dyn.  XI  of  Manetho,  or  with  Sephres  or  Sisires  of  XII 
(IV  and  V of  Afr.),  as  with  the  Sirius  of  Eratosthenes;  es- 
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pecially  as  a monumental  king  named  Salioura  appears  in 
tombs  near  the  pyramids  associated  with  the  kings  of  Dyn. 
XI  and  XII  (IV  and  V of  Afr.),  all  of  them  together 
being  preceded  by  Shouphou.  So  in  the  tomb  Xo.  16 
of  Lepsius,  now  set  up  in  the  museum  of  Berlin,  two 
out  of  three  brothers  are  styled  priests  of  the  three  deified 
kings  Shouplwu , Sahoura , and  Nepher-iri-kar-re  or  Nepher - 
en-liar-re ; while  the  eldest  of  the  three,  who  outlived  the  two 
younger,  is  priest  also  of  a fourth  deified  king,  Ra-tseser 
or  Ra-en-tseser , who  therefore  seems  to  have  died  after  the 
other  three.  A fifth  king,  Aseskerf \ probably  Kerpheres , is 
named  in  the  same  tomb,  but  seemingly  as  if  living.  Again,  in 
tomb  89  of  Lepsius,  Khaphra , Menkaura,  Aseskerf \ Outsrs - 
erkerfy  and  Sahoura  are  named.  In  two  tombs  (south  of  the 
7th,  8th,  and  9th  pyramids  of  Gizeh  as  marked  by  Perring)  in 
which  he  recognised  a representation  of  the  end  of  the  sarco- 
phagus of  Mencheres,  the  cartouche  of  Ra-tseser  also  was 
found;  and  in  No.  5 of  PI.  xxvii.  of  Burton’s  “Excerpta 
Hieroglyphica,”  in  a tablet  from  a tomb  near  Gizeh,  Anubis  is 
besought  to  ff  give  to  the  loyal  bard  N.  a good  embalmment 
and  other  blessings  in  the  abode  of  the  god  Ra,  of  the 
goddess  Athor,  and  of  the  pure  gods  Nephcr\]iar\re}  Sahoura , 
and  Tseserenre .”  Of  the  king  named  in  a double  cartouche 
Assa  and  Tetkare , and  occurring  in  tombs  of  the  same 
locality  and  connection  as  the  above,  it  has  ah-eady  been 
observed  elsewhere  that  he  is  certainly  not  the  Assa  of  the 
Karnak  Chamber,  but  the  last  king  but  one  of  Manetho’s 
Dyn.  XII  (V  of  Africanus). 

Lastly,  as  regards  the  name  Sahoura , since  it  has  been 
found  rendered  into  Greek  ''Aav%i9,  we  may  presume  that  the 
Sahoura  whom  recent  discoveries  have  connected  with  the 
north  pyramid  of  Abouscer  is  the  Asychis  to  whom  a 
pyramid  is  ascribed,  with  whatever  inaccuracy  as  to  details, 
by  Herodotus.  And  if  so,  certainly  he  was  represented  to 
Herodotus  as  having  lived  not  before  but  after  Mencheres. 

• But  as  regards  the  pyramids,  since  we  have  been  led  to 
mention  them  in  connection  with  the  kings  of  Dyn.  X (III 
of  Africanus),  this  perhaps  is  the  place  for  adding  a few 
more  words,  not  to  describe  or  identify  them  in  detail,  but  to 
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mark  out  in  a general  way  their  number  and  probable  con- 
nection as  monuments  with  Manetho’s  first  six  dynasties  of 
the  kings  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  with  his  Dynasty  XV. 

It  seems  to  be  asserted  by  Manetho  that  Ouencphes,  the 
third  king  after  Menes,  was  the  first  who  built  a pyramid  for 
his  tomb,  viz.  the  earliest  of  those  built  at  a place  called 
Ko-chomc.  Reckoning  from  this  beginning,  and  presuming 
that  all  the  remaining  kings  of  Manetho’s  first  six  regal  dy- 
nasties of  Lower  and  Central  Egypt  w ould  build  pyramids  in 
like  manner,  we  are  prepared  to  find  traces  of  any  number 
of  pyramid-tombs  of  kings  not  exceeding  5 + 8-1-9  + 8 + 94- 
6 = 45,  besides  lesser  pyramids  of  queens  or  princesses,  since 
Herodotus  tells  us  of  the  existence  of  some  such  ; and  recent 
discoveries  have  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  his  information. 
But  in  guessing  at  the  historical  antiquity  or  connection  of 
particular  pyramids  we  have  two  landmarks  to  keep  in 
view  : First,  there  is  the  admission  of  the  Memphite  priests 
that,  previously  to  the  time  of  Papa  Maire  and  his  succes- 
sor Sesortasen  I.,  the  first  conqueror  of  Nubia,  no  one  of 
their  numerous  kings  had  waged  any  great  war,  or  left  any 
monument  which  was  very  remarkable.  The  pyramid-tombs 
then  of  the  kings  preceding  Papa  Maire  should  not  be  of 
any  very  admirable  workmanship,  nor  of  stupendous  dimen- 
sions. But  we  may  presume  that  the  earlier  of  them  all 
would  be  also  the  smaller,  and  that,  as  time  went  on,  they 
would  be  likely  to  increase  somewdiat  in  size,  and  to  improve 
in  execution,  each  king  emulating  his  predecessor:  also,  that 
their  relative  sizes  would  be  some  indication  of  the  length  or 
shortness  of  the  reigns  during  which  they  were  constructed: 
further,  that  they  would  probably  be  found  in  groups  repre- 
senting more  or  less  the  dynasties  with  which  each  group 
was  connected ; and  that  if  circumstances  made  one  part  or 
another  of  the  Libyan  hill  a common  locality  for  all,  the 
group  of  pyramids  nearest  to  Memphis  would  probably  con- 
tain the  tombs  of  many  of  the  local  Memphite  kings.  It  may 
be  presumed  too  that  the  pyramids  of  those  kings  who  were 
at  any  time  suzerains,  or  who  wore  nearer  to  the  quarries, 
and  built  in  the  vicinity  of  their  own  city,  would  on  the 
whole  be  rather  larger  and  better  built  than  those  of  others 
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who  were  only  contemporaries  and  subordinate,  or  who 
resided  at  a distance  and  built  their  tombs  in  the  necropolis 
of  their  neighbours.  Secondly,  as  we  know  that  the  pyramids 
of  the  largest  size,  or  otherwise  most  remarkable,  were  built 
at  Gizeh  by  the  Suphises  and  Menchcres  during  about  78 
years  beginning  from  B.c.  (1932  — 29=1903  — 23  = ) 1880; 
and  as  the  same  social  changes  which  then  placed  a super- 
abundance of  labour  at  the  disposal  of  the  Memphite  kings 
operated  over  all  Egypt,  we  may  presume  that  the  next  largest 
and  most  remarkable  pyramids,  after  those  of  the  Souphises 
and  Menchercs,  would  be  those  of  the  contemporary  kings 
of  Dyn.  XII  (V  of  Africanus).  The  Shepherds  themselves 
probably  did  not  build  pyramids;  else  they  as  suzerains 
ought,  no  doubt,  to  have  built  the  largest  of  all ; and  it 
seems  sometimes  even  to  have  been  said  that  they  did.  And 
besides  some  kings  of  Dynasties  XI  and  XII  (IV  and  V of 
Africanus)  some  two  or  three  kings  of  Dyn.  XV  (XII  of 
Africanus),  viz.  Sesortasen  III.  and  Amencmhe  III.  and  IV. 
who  governed  in  the  Fayoum,  while  the  greatest  pyramids  of 
the  Memphites  and  Elephantinites  were  building,  would  be 
likely  to  leave  great  pyramids  also.  And,  to  speak  generally, 
after  the  fashion  of  building  vast  pyramids  had  once  come  in, 
though  later  kings  could  not  but  fall  short  somewhat  of  their 
predecessors  when  the  first  sudden  and  temporary  change 
caused  by  the  famine  had  passed  away  and  had  left  only  its 
modified  and  permanent  results,  still  it  may  well  be  con- 
ceived that  the  pyramids  even  of  the  shortest  and  least 
important  reigns,  even  to  the  end  of  Dynasties  XI,  XII,  and 
XV  (IV,  V,  and  XII  of  Africanus),  would  continue  to 
exceed  in  size  those  even  of  the  longest  and  most  important 
reigns  of  any  earlier  dynasties. 

Upon  these  principles,  if  we  take  those  xxxix  pyramids 
which  were  all  that  Col.  Howard  Vyse  and  Mr.  Perring  in 
1837  could  discover,  and  of  which  they  have  given  the  mea- 
surements, and  if  of  these  we  set  aside  only  the  six  which  arc 
as  satellites  to  the  pyramids  of  Cheops  and  Mycerinus  as  being 
probably  the  tombs  of  their  queens  and  daughters,  and  allow 
all  the  rest,  viz.  xxxiii,  to  be  the  tombs  of  as  many  kings, 
— then,  as  we  know  the  two  great  pyramids  of  Gizeh  to 
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belong  to  kings  ii  and  iii  of  the  local  Memphites  of  Dyn.  XI 
(IV  of  Africanus),  we  may  make  a probable  guess  that  the 
two  next  greatest  will  be  the  works  of  their  contemporaries 
and  neighbours,  the  Elephantinite  Memphites  or  Heliopolites 
of  the  East  Bank,  who  will  be  kings  iii  and  iv  of  Dvn. 
XII  (V  of  Africanus).  And,  again,  we  may  guess  the  two 
next  greatest  (which  are  at  some  distance  southward,  at 
Illahoon  and  Meydoom)  to  belong  to  two  other  kings  also 
parallel  and  contemporary  (who  will  be  v and  vi)  of  Dyn. 
XV  (XII  of  Africanus),  the  kings  of  which  are  known  to  have 
left  such  monuments  in  the  Fayoum.  Having  thus  begun 
three  parallel  series,  we  have  5 later  reigns  of  Dyn.  XI,  5 
of  Dyn.  XII,  and  1 at  least  of  Dyn.  XV,  without  counting 
its  last  two  short  reigns.  In  all  then  we  have  of  the  same 
three  dynasties  eleven  more  kings,  to  whom  we  may  appor- 
tion those  eleven  pyramids  which  come  next  in  point  of  size. 
And  after  thus  placing  conjecturally  the  (7  -1-7 + 3 = )17 
largest  pyramids,  and  reserving  the  two  ruins  at  Biahmou, 
in  the  Fayoum,  as  given  both  by  Herodotus  and  by  local 
tradition  to  the  earlier  times  of  Papa  Maire,  we  may  revert 
to  that  point  of  time  at  which  the  building  of  the  largest 
pyramids  in  all  the  three  dynasties  commenced,  and  go 
backwards  from  it  step  by  step  from  the  greater  of  the 
pyramids  still  remaining  to  the  lesser,  and  from  the  later  to 
the  earlier  kings.  So  we  may  make  out,  as  a rough  approxi- 
mation, the  following  table,  apportioning  xx  of  the  most 
considerable  pyramids  to  as  many  kings  of  Dynasties 
XI,  XII,  and  XV  (IV,  V,  and  XII  of  Africanus) ; the 
first  column  indicating  the  dynasty  of  Manetho  and  the  reign 
of  the  same  dynasty,  the  second  the  years  of  the  reign,  and 
the  third  the  modern  site  from  which  the  pyramid  paralleled 
with  the  reign  is  named.  Of  the  four  columns  of  figures 
which  follow,  the  first  two  give  in  English  feet  the  present 
length  of  the  base,  or  the  greatest  length,  if  the  sides  arc  un- 
equal, and  the  present  perpendicular  height,  and  the  remain- 
ing two  give  the  original  length  of  the  base,  and  the  original 
height,  as  calculated  by  Mr.  Perring,  or,  from  his  data,  by 
M.  Bunsen.  The  decimals  of  the  exact  measurements,  as 
being  irrelevant  to  our  purpose,  are  omitted : — 
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Dyn.  of  Man. 

Reign.  Years.  Site  of  Pyramid. 

Rase. 

Height.  Origl.  do.  do. 

Dyn.  XI. 

. 00  J Abou-ronsh  ? 

* t Abouseer,  small  A ? 

- 

320. 

— — 

342. 

— 

- 

54. 

20. 

75. 

— 

11 

ii.  43.  Gizeb,  Great  A. 

• 

746. 

450. 

767. 

479. 

11 

iii.  36.  Gizeb,  2nd  A.  - - 

- 

690. 

447. 

705. 

457. 

11 

iv.  23.  Gizeb,  3rd  A.  - - 

m 

352. 

203. 

352. 

219. 

11 

. v.  15.  Sakkara,  No.  3,  Gt.  A 

- 

350. 

190. 

399. 

200. 

11 

vi.  12.  Abouseer,  Gt.  A. 

m 

325. 

164. 

359. 

227. 

11 

vii.  10.  Abouseer,  Mid.  A.  - 

- 

213. 

107. 

274. 

171. 

11 

viii.  9.  Abouseer.  N.  A. 

- 

216. 

118. 

256. 

162. 

Dyn.  XII. 

i.  28.  Zawiet-el- Arrian  ? - 

- 

300. 

61. 

— 

— 

11 

ii.  13.  Reegah?  - - - - 

123. 

49. 

— 

— 

11 

iii.  20.  Dasbour,  N.  stone  A. 

- 

700. 

326. 

719. 

342. 

11 

iv.  27.  Dasbour,  S.  stone  A. 

- 

615. 

319. 

616. 

335. 

11 

v.  20.  Lisht,  S.  A.  - - - 

- 

450. 

68. 

— 

— 

11 

vi.  34.  Lisht,  N.  A.  - - - 

• 

360. 

89. 

— 

— 

It 

11 

..  i f unfinished  A 

vn.  19.  Dasbour,  4 . . 

’ (small  stone  4 

— 

— 

— 

11 

viii.  34.  Dasbour,  S.  brick  A. 

- 

300. 

90. 

342. 

125. 

11 

ix.  23.  Dashour,  N.  brick  A. 

m 

300. 

156. 

342. 

267. 

Dyn.  XV. 

v.  36.  Illahoon  - - - 

m 

560. 

130. 

— 

— 

11 

vi.  43.  Illahoon  - - - - 

530. 

224. 

— 

— 

11 

vii.  8.  Howara  - - - 

- 

300. 

106. 

383. 

— 

Of  the  remaining  pyramids,  no  less  than  10 

are  at 

Sakkara, 

the  proper  cemetery  of  Memphis,  and  they  suggest  by  their 
very  site,  and  by  the  scale  of  their  relative  proportions,  that 
they  belong  to  the  ix  earlier  kings  of  Memphis,  of  Mane- 
tho’s  Dyn.  X (III  of  Africanus).  Beginning  then  from  the 
smallest,  this  group  will  stand  as  follows: — 


Dyn.  VIII? 

• • 
VII. 

18.  f Sakkara  - - 

m 

m 

120. 

28. 

— 

— 

or  X? 

viii. 

26.  \ Sakkara  - - 

- 

m 

120. 

28. 

— 

— 

Dyn.  X. 

i. 

28.  Sakkara,  No.  7. 

- 

- 

140. 

27. 

— 

— 

11 

• • 
n. 

29.  Sakkara,  No.  1. 

- 

210. 

59. 

— 

— 

11 

• e • 
111. 

7.  Sakkara,  No.  4. 

m 

- 

— 

— 

220. 

62. 

11 

iv. 

26.  Sakkara,  No.  2 

- 

m 

210. 

108. 

— 

— 

11 

V. 

20.  Sakkara,  No.  8. 

m 

- 

240. 

87. 

— 

— 

11 

vi. 

18.  Sakkara,  (see  below) 

- 

— 

— 

309. 

60. 

11 

vii. 

22.  Sakkara,  No.  9. 

- 

- 

.250. 

40. 

— 

— 

11 

• • • 
vui. 

38.  Sakkara,  No.  5. 

m 

- 

245. 

75. 

— 

— 

11 

ix. 

26.  Sakkara,  No.  6.  - 

- 

- 

270. 

80. 

— 

— 

Of  these  the  one  between  No.  8 and  No.  9 is  a building  of 
pyramidal  but  irregular  form,  the  original  dimensions  of  which 
seem  to  have  been  at  the  base  309  feet  N.  and  S.,  by  217  E. 
and  W.,  and  at  top  263  by  181,  while  the  original  height  was 
in  the  centre  56,  and  at  the  ends  60  feet.  This  mass  is  called 
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Mustabat  el  Pharaoon , i. e.  the  “Throne  of  Pharaoh:”  and 
supposing  it  to  be  the  tomb  of  a king,  we  shall  have  in  all 
at  Sakkara  eleven  royal  tombs  (besides  one  which  we  have 
given  on  account  of  its  size  to  Dyn.  XI),  being  two  more 
than  are  required  to  parallel  the  ix  reigns  of  Dyn.  X (III 
of  Africanus).  But  for  the  remaining  tombs  of  all  those 
early  kings  of  Lower  Egypt,  (viz.  3 of  Dyn.  VIII  and  9 of 
Dyn.  IX,  making  12  in  all,)  besides  those  of  any  kings  of 
Dynasties  XIII  and  XV  anterior  to  B.  c.  1932,  who  may 
have  built  pyramids,  wre  must  have  recourse  to  the  traces 
of  additional  pyramids  discovered  by  Lepsius  and  the  Prus- 
sian expedition : for  Lepsius  considered  himself  to  have 
found  traces  more  or  less  distinct  of  above  fifty  pyramids  in 
all  in  Lower  or  Central  Egypt,  though  some  of  those  added 
by  him  to  the  list  arc  confessed  to  have  been  very  small,  and 
therefore  not  likely  to  have  been  tombs  of  kings. 

So  then  there  is  no  superabundance  of  pyramids  now  ex- 
tant in  point  of  number,  nor  any  pyramids  of  incalculable 
antiquity,  nor  much  difficulty  in  classifying  those  which  are 
known,  and  assigning  them,  in  a rough  and  general  way,  to  the 
kings  of  Dynasties  X,  XI,  XII,  and  XV,  (III,  IV,  V,  and 
XII  of  Africanus).  But  if  one  wishes  to  go  further,  and  to 
assign  each  pyramid  to  its  proper  founder,  and  especially  if 
one  wishes  to  distinguish  the  tombs  of  the  first  two  Mem- 
phite suzerains,  Sahoura  and  Sncfrou  (the  pyramids  of  Papa 
Maire  and  his  queen  Aneh-set-mire  we  may  find  at  Biahmou), 
or  if  it  be  said  that  Sesortasen  I.  and  his  colleagues,  Ame- 
nemke  I.  and  IT.,  may  probably  have  left  a pyramid,  or  pyra- 
mids, no  less  than  Papa  Maire,  and  if  so,  their  pyramids 
must  be  among  those  still  known,  and  greater  doubtless  than 
any  of  earlier  kings,  it  must  be  confessed  that  these  are  ques- 
tions which  at  present  admit  of  no  satisfactory  answer. 

But  before  we  pass  with  Eratosthenes  to  the  dynasties  of 
Upper  Egypt,  there  is  still  something  to  be  noticed  in  con- 
clusion respecting  his  representation  of  Dyn.  XIII  of 
Manetho  (VI  of  Africanus).  Why  it  was  introduced  only 
from  the  birth  of  Apappous  or  Phiops,  its  fourth  king,  his 
three  predecessors  in  Manetho’s  lists  being  unnoticed,  and 
why,  on  the  other  hand,  its  last  two  short  reigns  (which  one 
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might  have  expected  the  Theban  priests  to  omit)  are  not 
omitted,  and  why  the  12  years  of  Nitocris  are  reduced  to 
6,  has  been  explained  above.  But  one  purpose  which  the 
priests  had  in  view,  and  which  has  not  yet  been  noticed,  was 
this, — to  exhibit  and  mark,  as  if  at  the  commencement  of  the 
103  years  of  the  Chronicle,  the  same  sum  of  43  years  which 
Manetho  had  marked  as  belonging  to  the  end  of  the  same 
103  years,  by  attaching  it  to  his  Dyn.  XIV  (Dyu.  XI  of 
Africanus),  his  first  dynasty  of  Upper  Egypt,  The  circum- 
stance that  the  double  generation  of  Apappous  exceeded  by 
many  years  the  number  of  64  needed  to  complete  the  190 
years  of  the  Chronicle,  joined  with  the  necessity  of  inserting 
somewhere  three  supernumerary  generations  to  compensate 
for  the  three  suppressed  on  the  190  years  of  the  Chronicle, 
suggested  the  idea  of  imitating,  only  in  inverse  order,  that 
device  of  Manetho  by  which  he  first  exhibited,  as  attached 
to  his  sixth  and  last  dynasty  of  Lower  Egypt,  a remainder 
of  60  years,  and  then  exhibited  another  sum  of  43  years  as 
its  complement  in  connection  with  his  earliest  dynasty  of 
Upper  Egypt,  the  two  together  making  up  the  103  years  of 
Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle.  So  Eratosthenes,  in  like 
manner,  was  made  by  the  Theban  priests  to  exhibit  first  a 
remainder  or  surplus,  not  of  60  but  of  43  years,  attached  to 
the  sixth  dynasty  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  running  over  from 
the  190  years  of  the  Chronicle,  and  then  another  sum,  not  of 
43  but  of  60  years,  as  its  complement,  in  connection  with  the 
earliest  dynasty  of  Upper  Egypt,  the  two  together  making 
up  the  103  years  of  Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle. 

The  true  date  of  the  end  of  Dyn.  XIII  is  ascertainable 
from  the  scheme  of  Eratosthenes  by  the  help  of  that  compo- 
sition of  Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle  which  it  indicates. 
For  when  the  double  generation  (xxxi  and  xxxii),  repre- 
senting the  joint  reign  of  Sesortasen  I.  and  his  colleague,  is 
put  up  by  156  years  (which  it  is,  so  soon  as  the  head  of 
Dyn.  XVIII  is  allowed  to  rise  up  to  its  true  historical  place 
in  b.c.  1748),  its  first  year  stands  immediately  below  the 
single  year  of  the  successor  of  Apappous,  and  commences 
apparently  in  B.c.  1997,  66  years  instead  of  42  before  the 
true  end  of  Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle.  We  have  then, 
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on  recognising  it  as  the  4th  generation  of  that  dynasty  of  the 
Chronicle,  to  move  it  down  again  so  that  the  end  of  its  42nd 
and  last  year  may  coincide  with  the  known  date  for  the  end 
of  the  same  dynasty  in  B.c.  1932,  Phiops,  'who  has  already 
before  been  recognised  as  the  third  generation  of  the  same 
dynasty,  being  drawn  down  also.  Thus  at  length  the  end 
of  the  single  year  of  the  successor  of  Apappous  will  be  in  B.c. 
(1932  4 42  = ) 1974;  and  the  6 years  of  Nitocris,  or  rather 
the  12  (the  6 cut  off  from  her  by  Eratosthenes  being  re- 
stored), will  be  reckoned  from  thence,  and  will  give  B.c. 
(1974  — 12  = ) 1962  for  the  end  of  Dyn.  XIII  of  Manetho 
(VI  of  Africanus).  And  reckoning  upwards  we  shall  have 
B.c.  (1974  4-1  4-100  = ) 2074,  for  the  birth  of  Apappous  and 
the  commencement  of  those  107  years  of  his  dynasty,  which 
find  a place  in  the  scheme  of  Eratosthenes. 

Towards  determining  the  total  duration  of  this  dynasty, 
and  the  exact  date  of  its  commencement,  Eratosthenes  affords 
no  help,  but  only  a general  hint  through  a date  preceding  by 
6 years  the  commencement  of  its  fourth  reign.  As  regards  the 
monuments,  it  is  remarkable  that  both  in  the  Karnak  Cham- 
ber and  in  the  tombs  of  Chenoboschion,  Teti , who  may  be 
“ Tithoes  Pete- Such-os,”  the  founder  of  Crocodilopolis,  is  the 
only  predecessor  (unless  a name  read  Ati  be  Othoes , the  head 
of  the  dynasty  and  a distinct  king)  whose  name  has  as  yet  been 
found  associated  with  that  of  Papa  Maire , the  Phiops  and 
Apappous  of  Manetho  and  Eratosthenes.  And  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that,  if  the  latter  was  only  a child  of  6 years  old  at 
his  first  accession,  he  must  necessarily  have  had  guardians 
reigning  for  him  and  with  him  for  some  considerable  time  ; 
and  these,  if  relatives,  having  been  once  associated  in  the 
throne,  might  probably  figure  in  the  lists  as  reigning  on  to 
their  deaths  ; so  that  both  the  absence  of  their  names  from 
the  monuments  {if  they  are  really  altogether  absent)  may  be 
in  part  accounted  for ; and  the  true  historical  duration  of  the 
dynasty  may  be  suspected  to  have  been  something  less  than 
we  have  collected  from  the  lists. 

It  may  also  perhaps  be  questioned  whether  42  years  only 
are  to  be  reckoned  to  Sesortascn  I.  as  suzerain  with  Era- 
tosthenes, or  43,  as  seems  to  be  hinted  by  Manetho ; and 
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whether  the  single  year  of  the  successor  of  Phiops  (whom  we 
identify  with  Meran-re  of  the  Ivarnak  Chamber  and  of 
other  monuments)  really  belongs  or  not  to  the  sovereign 
Dynasty  XVII  of  the  Chronicle.  That  it  does  belong 
to  it  seems  to  be  the  safest  conclusion  ; both  because  this  is 
indicated  by  the  scheme  of  Eratosthenes,  and  because  the 
mere  shortness  of  this  king’s  reign  by  no  means  justifies  any 
suspicion  that  he  did  not  succeed  to  the  whole  authority  and 
pre-eminence  of  his  father,  with  whom  he  had  probably  been 
for  many  years  previously  associated.  On  the  other  hand 
the  female  name  Nitocris  of  itself  suggests  that  the  sove- 
reignty or  pre-eminence  over  all  Egypt  would  be  likely 
enough  at  her  accession  to  pass  into  another  line.  So,  when 
43  years  are  hinted  at  by  Manetho  in  connection  with  his 
Dyn.  XIV  (XI  of  Africanus)  as  if  representing  the  time 
during  which  the  sovereignty  over  all  Egypt  was  with  the 
first  king  or  kings  of  his  next  following  Dynasty  XV  (XII 
of  Africanus),  this  may  be  explained  and  reconciled  either  by 
supposing  that  the  single  year  of  his  predecessor  Meranre 
is  consolidated,  and  covered  by  the  43  years  of  Sesortasen 
I.,  his  accession  as  suzerain  being  antedated  by  one  year, 
or  by  supposing  (though  this  is  contrary  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice) that  the  43  years  of  Manetho  are  the  last  43  years 
current  of  the  reign  and  life  of  Sesortasen  I.  And  it  is  cer- 
tain that  when  these  43  and  the  16  of  Amenemhc  I.  are  added 
to  the  160  years  expressly  given  by  Manetho  to  his  Dyn. 
XV  (XII  of  Africanus),  Manetho’s  gross  sum  of  219  years 
exceeds  that  of  the  Turin  papyrus  for  the  same  dynasty  by 
nearly  6 years.  But  if  Meranre  is  not  reckoned  to  Dyn. 
XVII  of  the  Chronicle,  Papa  Maire  will  have  in  it  22  instead 
of  21  years,  and  Dyn.  XIII  of  Manetho  will  begin  and  end 
later  by  one  year  than  we  have  calculated. 

Dynasty  XIV  of  Manetho , of  xvi  Diospolites  in  about 
392?  years , partially  exhibited  by  Eratosthenes  in  two  groups 
of  iv  Generations  each , with  60  and  90  years  respectively. 

That  the  eight  generations  to  which  we  now  come  arc 
really  a representation  of  Dynasty  XIV  of  Manetho  (XI 
of  Africanus)  cannot  be  proved  by  any  identification  of 
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names,  since  Manetho  gives  none ; but  it  is  placed  beyond 
a doubt  by  other  considerations : First,  there  is  the  fact 
that  Eratosthenes  has  hitherto  been  following  the  order  of 
Manetho’s  dynasties,  and  that  after  Dyn.  XIII  (containing 
Phiops  and  his  two  successors)  Dyn.  XIV  is  the  next  in 
order,  with  only  two  more  native  dynasties  following  it  (both 
cf  them  represented  in  the  series  of  Eratosthenes)  before 
one  comes  to  Dyn.  XVIII.  Again,  there  is  the  parallelism 
already  noticed  between  the  remainder  of  GO  years  on  the 
six  early  dynasties  of  Lower  Egypt  and  its  complement  of 
43,  connected  by  Manetho  with  his  Dynasties  XIII  and 
XIV,  and  the  similar  remainder  or  overplus  of  60  and  its 
complement  of  43,  exhibited  in  connection  with  Dyn.  XIII 
of  Manetho  and  some  other  line  of  kings  following  it  by 
Eratosthenes.  These  kings,  therefore,  may  be  presumed  to 
belong  to  Dyn.  XIV  of  Manetho,  unless  there  be  any  proof 
to  the  contrary.  Also,  we  have  seen  how  closely  the  series 
of  Eratosthenes  has  followed  hitherto  the  order  of  the  car- 
touches  which  are  to  the  left  hand  side  (of  the  spectator)  in 
the  Karnak  Chamber;  at  least  from  the  first  Memphite 
name  (for  the  Tanites  are  not  there  given) ; since  in  both 
alike  there  is  a series  of  vil  Memphites,  representing  Dy- 
nasty X of  Manetho ; and  in  both  alike  one  sees  the  last 
three  names  of  Dyn.  XIII  of  Manetho ; though  it  is  true  that 
VII  generations  from  Dyn.  XI  of  Manetho  (IV  of  Afri- 
canus),  absent  from  the  Karnak  Chamber,  are  enumerated 
by  Eratosthenes,  and  Teti,  the  predecessor  of  Phiops,  is 
absent  from  the  series  of  Eratosthenes,  though  he  appears  in 
the  Karnak  Chamber.  The  female  name,  too,  of  Nitocris 
may  probably  have  been  represented  in  the  Karnak  Chamber 
by  her  husband  Nephercheres.  But  these  discrepancies  are 
perfectly  intelligible.  And  the  next  series  in  the  Karnak 
Chamber,  which  is  made  to  inclose  within  itself  seven  car- 
touches  from  the  distinct  line  of  Dyn.  XV  of  Manetho  (XII 
of  Africanus),  is  fixed  beyond  a doubt  by  the  tombs  of  its 
kings  found  near  Thebes,  and  by  other  monuments,  to  be  a 
representation  of  a line  of  above  xm  Diospolites,  one  of 
whom  (and  he  not  the  first  nor  the  second)  was  born  more 
than  90  years  before  the  first  accession  of  Sesortascn  I.  in  B.c. 
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1980,  while  the  last  of  them  was  the  immediate  predecessor  of 
Amosis  the  head  of  Dyn.  XVIII  of  Manetho  (and  also  of 
the  Chronicle).  There  is  no  doubt,  then,  that  this  monumental 
line  is  identifiable  also  with  Manetho’s  first  and  earliest  Dios- 
polite  dynasty,  which,  to  judge  by  analogy  only,  should  h.lve 
rather  more  than  the  xm  names  or  generations  representing 
it  in  the  Karnak  Chamber.  For  instead  of  the  ix  names  of 
Dyn.  X,  the  Karnak  Chamber  has  only  vii  ; and  instead  of 
the  vi  of  Dyn.  XIII,  it  has  only  iv;  and  lower  down,  in- 
stead of  the  viii  of  Dyn.  XV,  it  has  only  vii.  And  Ma- 
netho gives  expressly  to  his  Dyn.  XIV  sixteen  kings,  while 
to  judge  from  the  monuments,  and  from  the  analogy  of  Ma- 
netho’s lists  compared  with  the  monuments  in  other  cases,  its 
actual  kings  may  probably  have  even  exceeded  this  number. 

And  after  once  finding  proof  of  its  strictly  local  connection 
with  Thebes,  or  Hermonthis,  and  of  its  having  commenced 
long  before  Dynasty  XV  (XII  of  Africanus),  and  continued 
after  it,  down  to  the  time  of  Dyn.  XVIII,  one  must  view  it 
as  parallel  in  Upper  Egypt  and  contemporary  with  the 
local  Memphite  succession  of  Manetho’s  two  consecutive 
Dynasties  X and  XI  in  Lower  Egypt.  But  these  two  last- 
named  dynasties  having  (ix  + viii  = ) xvn  kings  in  a space 
of  214  + 178  = 392  years,  we  might  expect  the  Diospolites  of 
Upper  Egypt,  beginning  either  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Memphites,  or  a few  years  later  (for  they  would  not  be  likely 
to  begin  earlier),  to  last  nearly  the  same  time.  It  so  happens 
that  39$  years  is  e«x»tly  the  duration  which  an  estimate 
based  upon  the  average  of  24|  years  would  assign  to  xvi 
reigns,  so  that  if  the  sixteenth  and  last  king  of  these  Dios- 
polites ended  at  the  commencement  of  Dynasty  XVIII,  in 
b.c.  1748,  while  the  Memphites  of  Dyn.  XI  of  Manetho 
(IV  of  Africanus)  ended  6 years  earlier,  the  accession  of 
the  first  king  of  the  Diospolites  should  be  estimated  to  have 
been  in  B.c.  (1748  -f  396  = ) 21^3^6  years  later  than  that  of  4 vr(:ilktA .w 
the  first  Memphites,  andtOo  years  after  Menes.  ‘7'Vi 

Assuming,  then,  as  admitted  by  the  reader,  that  those  "/."x'ckL C ,t,J 
eight  generations  of  Eratosthenes  to  which  we  are  now  come  ’7^7 * 
are  a representation  of  some  part  of  the  XVI  reigns  of  Dyn. 

XIV  of  Manetho  (XI  of  Africanus),  and  of  some  part  of  the 
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cartouches  numbered  1 to  13,  at  p.  293,  in  the  2nd,  3rd,  and 
4th  lines  to  our  left  in  the  Kamak  Chamber,  we  have  next 
to  observe  that  the  vm  generations  (xxm  to  xxx  inclu- 
sively), are  divided  into  two  groups  of  four  each,  which  must 
be?  considered  separately. 

The  first  group,  consisting  of  Generations  xxiii,  xxiv, 
xxv,  and  xxvi,  with  22  + 12  + 8 + 18,  amounting  in  all  to  a 
sum  of  only  60  years,  represents  in  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
(xv  + lxxvi  =)  xci  generations  the  iv  generations  of 
Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle,  a dynasty  which  in  it  is  called 
Memphite.  Nor  is  this  designation  unintelligible;  seeing 
that,  of  the  four  kings  chiefly  alluded  to  under  the  iv  gene- 
rations, the  first  two  have  been  found  to  be  from  Manetho’s 
Dyn.  X (III  of  Africanus),  and  so  strictly  and  locally  Mem- 
phites ; and  the  third,  Phiops,  has  been  found  to  be  from  a 
dynasty  (Dyn.  XIII),  which  is  called  by  Manetho  Memphite 
though  in  a wider  sense,  and  further,  to  have  inherited  in 
right  of  his  wife  the  sovereignty  of  the  two  local  Memphites 
preceding;  while  the  fourth  and  last  king,  Sesortasen  I., 
appears  on  contemporary  monuments  to  name  the  earlier 
Memphite  kings  as  his  personal  ancestors.  And  Erato- 
sthenes, having  now  paralleled  both  the  xv  generations  “ of 
the  Cycle,”  and  v out  of  the  vm  of  Dynasty  XVI  of  the 
Chronicle,  in  two  sums  of  443  and  190  years,  and  having 
also  appended  two  more  generations,  and  36  years  of  a third, 
in  compensation  for  the  in  suppressed,  it  is  plain  that  the 
iv  generations  of  Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle  stand  next 
in  order,  and  that  they  are  now  represented  by  his  next 
four  generations  ; though  four  Diospolites  of  Upper  Egypt 
are  substituted  for  those  four  Memphite  sovereigns  of  the 
Chronicle  with  whom  either  they,  or  some  other  kings  of 
their  much  longer  line,  were  really  contemporary. 

These  iv  generations,  being  meant  to  correspond  to  the 
iv  of  Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle,  ought  naturally  also  to 
have  had  to  themselves  the  full  space  of  103  years,  instead 
of  only  completing  it  by  a complementary  sum  of  60  years, 
after  its  first  43  years  have  been  already  exhibited.  Thus 
they  seem  to  have  to  themselves  only  15  years  each.  But 
this  is  owing  partly  to  the  reign  of  Phiops  having  more  years 
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than  could  well  be  included  in  the  190  preceding,  and 
partly  to  the  necessity  of  inserting  three  compensatory 
generations  somewhere  (and  wherever  they  were  inserted, 
their  years  would  reduce  the  length  of  some  adjacent  gene- 
rations of  the  Chronicle).  Lastly,  it  is  owing  also  to  a 
desire  of  exhibiting  a surplus  of  just  43  years  running 
over  from  the  preceding  Memphites,  and  answering  to 
that  surplus  or  remainder  of  60  years  which  Manetho  ex- 
hibits at  the  end  of  the  same  Memphites,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  followed  by  a compensatory  sum  of  60  years  from  the 
Diospolites  of  Dyn.  XIV  (XI  of  Africanus),  just  as  Ma- 
netho’s  remainder  of  60  years  is  followed  by  a comple- 
mentary sum  of  43  years  attached  by  him  to  the  same 
Diospolites  of  his  Dynasty  XIV  (XI  of  Africanus). 

This  parallelism  of  the  60  + 43=103  years  of  Manetho 
and  43  + 60  = 103  years  of  Eratosthenes,  being  understood, 
it  will  be  understood  also  that  though  60  years  only  arc 
given  in  the  series  of  Eratosthenes  to  his  Generations  xxm, 
xxiv,  xxv,  and  xxvi,  this  number  is  by  no  means  to  be 
taken  for  historical ; but  rather  the  whole  sum  of  103  years 
belonging  to  those  four  generations  of  the  Chronicle  for  which 
they  stand  is  indicated  as  really  belonging  to  these  four  also. 
And  as,  in  dealing  with  Menes  and  his  four  successors,  who 
seemed  to  occupy  the  whole  sum  of  190  years  belonging  to 
the  viii  Tanites  of  the  Chronicle,  no  one  would  think  that 
three  of  Manetho’s  viii  names  were  really  to  be  suppressed 
as  unhistorical  merely  because  omitted  by  Eratosthenes,  so 
here  in  like  manner,  in  dealing  with  the  iv  generations  which 
are  curtailed  of  their  proper  average  by  the  addition  of  three 
supernumerary  and  merely  compensatory  generations  within 
the  space  of  the  103  years  of  the  Chronicle,  one  must  not 
hesitate  to  restore  to  them  their  full  historical  sum  of  103 
years,  their  right  to  which,  far  from  being  rendered  question- 
able, is  rather  indicated  and  held  in  trust  for  them,  by  those 
compensatory  generations. 

Allowing  them,  then,  instead  of  60,  the  full  103  years  of 
the  Chronicle,  or,  if  any  one  prefer  it,  at  the  least  that  sum 
of  98  years  which  they  would  claim  according  to  the  usual 
average,  it  follows  next  to  inquire  to  what  part  of  the  whole 
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dynasty,  and  of  its  392  years,  are  these  iv  generations  and 
their  103  or  98  years  to  be  referred  ? No  one  of  the  iv 
names  being  identifiable  with  any  certainty,  we  can  only  con- 
jecture that  they  represent  the  earlier  part  of  the  dynasty,  both 
because  we  have  found  that  they  are  liable  to  be  moved  up 
by  156  years  from  the  chronological  point  at  which  they  first 
seem  to  stand  in  the  scheme  of  Eratosthenes;  that  is,  so  as  to 
end  in  b.C.  2047  instead  of  B.c.  1932;  and  also  because  the 
last  name  of  the  later  group  of  iv  names  seems  to  be  identi- 
fiable with  that  of  the  last  monumental  king  who  immediately 
preceded  Amosis,  which  shows  that  those  four  names,  with 
their  years,  are  taken  from  the  last  part  of  the  dynasty.  And 
if  so,  it  is  most  symmetrical  and  most  agreeable  to  analogy 
to  suppose  that  the  earlier  and  separate  group  is  taken  from 
the  earlier  part  of  the  dynasty,  the  middle  part,  for  which 
there  was  no  room,  being  perhaps  represented  indirectly  by 
that  contemporary  Dvn.  XV  (XII  of  Africanus)  which  was 
really  both  preceded,  and  accompanied,  and  outlasted,  by  the 
Diospolite  of  Dyn.  XIV  (XI  of  Africanus).  And  with  this 
supposition  the  order  of  the  cartouches  in  the  Karnak 
Chamber  agrees  so  well  (as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  p. 
293),  that  it  may  be  even  thought  to  have  itself  suggested 
the  idea  of  taking  from  the  top  and  bottom  of  Dyn.  XIV 
its  first  and  last  years,  so  that,  when  these  were  referred  to 
their  true  historical  and  chronological  places,  the  generations 
representing  the  next  dynasty  (Dyn.  XV  of  Manetho,  XII 
of  Africanus)  should  be  inclosed  within  them,  and  they,  being 
partly  prefixed  to  its  head  above,  and  partly  appended  to  it 
below,  should  supply  what  was  wanting  to  it,  whether  in 
point  of  antiquity  or  continuance,  towards  the  exhibition  of 
a full  Diospolite  series. 

"*7'.  (rh](3alaiv  fey  effaen'Xcvers  Xlvpralos  'AppcovoSoros,  err} 
k/3 “ Nantef  Mentukotep  ? reigned  22  years.”  Possibly 
M vpravos  may  be  a corruption  of  Kairravo?,  and  AppwvoBoros 
a free  translation  of  JSlentuhotep , Mentu,  the  god  of  the 
earlier  city  Hermonthis,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  being 
rendered  by  Ammon,  because  he  in  later  times  was  the  chief 
deity  of  Thebes,  which  was  named  from  him  No-Amon,  or 
Diospolis.  In  the  same  way  these  kings  themselves  are 
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called  Thebans  and  <s  Diospolites  ; ” though  Thebe3  as  dis- 
tinct from  Ilermonthis  is  unnamed  on  the  altar  of  Papa- 
Maire ; and  notwithstanding  that  Sesortascn  I.  founded  the 
sanctuary  of  Karnak,  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Dyn.  XVIII 
that  the  city  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile  rose  to  importance. 
Whatever  becomes  of  our  guess  as  to  the  two  names,  the 
sense  of  “ Amraonodotus”  can  scarcely  be  extracted  as  a gloss 
out  of  " Myrtaius ; ” and,  if  Eratosthenes  was  to  place  a selec- 
tion from  the  first  names  of  this  line  as  it  appears  at  Karnak 
(not  having  room  for  all),  the  name  writh  which  he  would  most 
naturally  begin  would  be  that  of  Mentuhotep,  which  stands 
as  No.  2 of  the  line  at  p.  293,  since  this  Mentuhotep  ap- 
pears as  the  first  king.  But  though  his  is  the  first  cartouche, 
his  name  is  preceded  by  another  not  inclosed  in  a cartouche, 
nor  accompanied  by  royal  titles,  but  having  the  title  of  Erpa , 
or  Prince.  It  may  be  conceived  then  that  the  two  names 
were  joined  together  so  as  to  hint  at  once  at  two  distinct 
generations,  Nantcj ‘ as  the  family  name  and  the  name  of  the 
prince  who  was  the  founder  of  the  house,  being  put  first, 
and  Mentuhotep , the  proper  name  of  the  second  ruler  of  the 
Nantef  line,  who  was  however  the  first  king,  being  conjoined. 
F urther,  the  name  A mmonodotus  serves  to  mark  the  transi- 
tion from  the  Memphites  of  Manetho  to  the  Diospolites,  just 
as  the  gloss  or  epithet  attached  to  2 roiyap  Mo/x- 

X£ipli  marked  the  transition  from  the  still  earlier  Tanitcs  or 
Thinites  to  the  Memphites.  Making  then  of  tills  a double 
generation,  and  paralleling  the  two  names  with  the  first  two 
names  of  the  dynasty  in  the  Karnak  Chamber,  we  must 
make  an  addition  to  our  former  estimate,  and  allow  to  the 
four  Generations  xxm,  xxiv,  xxv,  and  xxvi  of  Erato- 
sthenes, 103  or  98  years  as  directly,  and  24^  more  as  indi- 
rectly, connected  with  them  : and  as  we  have  set  aside  the 
sums  of  years  nominally  attached  to  the  four  generations,  we 
must  be  content  to  give  to  all  the  reigns  alike  one  uniform 
and  average  length,  only  noticing  such  chronological  indica- 
tions as  may  be  anywhere  applicable.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, also,  that  our  date  for  the  commencement  of  the  Dios- 
polite  line,  besides  being  in  itself  conjectural,  depends  in  some 
degree  upon  the  date  which  may  be  assigned  not  only  to  the 
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commencement  of  the  earliest  Memphites,  but  also  to  the 
commencement  of  the  second  or  secondary  line  of  Tanites, 
especially  if  these  latter  are  supposed  to  have  reigned  at 
Heliopolis ; for  the  foundation  of  Hcrmonthis  was  certainly 
later  than  that  of  Heliopolis  or  On,  seeing  that  one  of  its 
early  names  is  On-Res,  “ On  of  the  South,”  and  its  local 
god  Mentu  or  Mentu-Ra  is  twin-brother  to  the  god  Atum  of 
Heliopolis.  In  later  times  the  form  Amon-Munt  also  occurs. 
Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  earliest  Memphite  dynasty  com- 
menced as  early  as  B.c.  2145,  and  that  the  second  dynasty 
of  the  Tanites  commenced  at  Heliopolis  in  B.c.  (1932-f  22s 
= (215^k  there  is  no  difficulty  in  allowing  that  the  Prince 
Nantef,  the'  founder  of  his  house,  may  have  begun  to  rule 
at  llermonthis,  or  “ On  of  the  South,”  as  early  as  B.c. 
(1748-f  39-  = )2U3  ; and  from  this  point  we  shall  reckon 
downwards. 


tt 


tc&.  (r)7](3auov  «S/  eftaoiXevas  ( m)vocnpdpTj9 , o sari  Kparato?, 
"HXtos-  [so  perhaps  we  should  transpose  and  read  the  gloss 
K paTcubs,  6 scttlv  £T x]  iff “ Tliuosimarcs , 12 

years.”  The  3rd  and  4th  representatives  of  the  line  in 
the  Karnak  Chamber  are  both  named  Nantef,  and  probably 
they  had  no  second  cartouche;  but  if  standards  and  standard 
titles  were  already  in  use,  the  name  of  Eratosthenes  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  derived  from  the  standard.  To  judge  from  its 
appearance  its  Egyptian  elements  should  be  tseser  ( Kpdro s) 
ma  (the  cubit)  and  Re ; and  we  find  on  monuments  two 
later  Nantef  kings  of  the  same  family  name  into  whose 
throne  and  standard  names  the  elements  ma  and  Re  enter. 
These  are  Ra-tap-ma-kherp  and  Ra-her-her-  ma-kherp.  If 

the  gloss  is  only  K paraibs  "HXtoy,  it  cannot  be  complete  nor 
closely  accurate,  as  the  syllable  ma  is  left  by  it  unexplained. 

“ Kc'.  G*hjfiala>v  k£  ifiaaiXevas  ©iViXXov,  6 £0~iv  Avfyjcras  to 
TruTpiov  KpiiTos,  err]  tf.n  “ Thinittus,  which  means  IVho  in- 
creased the  power  of  his  father , 8 years.”  The  king  alluded 
to  is  no  doubt  a Nantef,  and  the  gloss  might  be  obtained  from 
the  name  of  one  of  the  kings  of  this  family.  For  there  is 
one  who  adds  to  his  personal  name  Nantef  the  peculiar  suf- 
fix Aa , meaning  great ; and  the  syllable  tef  which  in  names 
of  this  family  is  generally,  but  not  invariably,  annexed 
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to  the  root,  Hann  or  Nan , is,  in  sound  at  least,  equivalent  to 
the  Greek  rrarpos  avTov,  and  may  be  the  source  of  the  word 
7 rdrpiov  in  the  gloss.  The  sense  of  the  root  is  to  bring , as  to 
bring  tribute . But  the  King  Nantef-aa  could  not  be  paral- 
leled with  any  earlier  name  of  this  dynasty  in  the  Karnak 
Chamber  than  No.  5,  even  though  we  wTere  to  allow  that  the 
adjunct  Aa  might  be  omitted,  and  that  a king  who  is  known 
to  have  had  a double  cartouche  might  be  represented  in  the 
Karnak  Calendar  by  his  personal  name,  as  seems  to  be  the 
case  with  Papa  Maire.  For  of  the  three  earlier  Nantefs, 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  4,  in  the  Karnak  Chamber,  the  first  has  no 
cartouche  at  all,  and  only  the  title  of  JErpa , ‘‘Prince  and  all 
the  three,  together  with  No.  2,  who  is  Mentuhotep  I.,  have 
only  the  title  of  Horus,  not  the  full  royal  titles,  Souten  Kheb 
(the  sprig  and  the  bee)  or  Neter-Nepher  “ the  Good  Deity,” 
which  are  added  alternately  to  the  later  cartouches,  proba- 
bly from  No.  5 inclusively.  No.  8 is  unfortunately  wanting, 
but  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  contained  the  name  Nantef- 
aa  ; indeed  either  it  or  No.  7 must  have  done  so,  unless  this 
king  was  omitted  altogether,  which  is  not  probable. 

We  are  acquainted  through  the  monuments  with  several 
names  of  this  line  which  may  be  presumed  to  be  among  the 
earliest,  inasmuch  as  they  are  contained  in  a single  cartouche. 
The  tomb  of  one  of  these,  Si-Ra- Ilann-aa,  is  mentioned  as 
the  second  of  ten  regal  tombs  (all  but  that  of  Amenoph  I. 
connected  with  Dyn.  XIV),  which  were  examined  under 
Rameses  III.  The  papyrus  Abbott  containing  the  report 
of  this  examination,  which  has  been  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Birch,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  From  the  simple  form 
of  the  name  one  might  be  tempted  to  identify  the  king 
llan-aa  even  with  the  Prince  Nantef  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty,  who  is  No.  1 in  the  Karnak  Chamber.  His  name 
being  found  inclosed  in  a cartouche  in  the  papyrus  alluded 
to  is  no  proof  to  the  contrary.  Still,  it  may  be  safer  to  sup- 
pose that  he  is  Nantef  II.  The  nai 
with  the  title  Si-Ra  inclosed  in  a 
any  where  this  single  cartouche  is  unaccompanied  by  other 
titles  proper  to  Mentuhotep  II.  or  III.,  it  may  be  ascribed, 
conjecturally  at  least,  to  the  first  of  the  name,  Mentuhotep  I. 


le  Mentuhotep  also  occurs  Xante/  ii. 
single  cartouche ; and  if  *o*b  c. 
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Another  Nantef  taking  only  a single  cartouche  with  the 
title  of  Horus,  and  a standard  bearing  the  device  Uah-anch , 
is  known  from  a stele  found  at  Semneh,  in  Nubia,  and 
now  preserved  in  the  Leyden  Museum.  The  stele  itself  is 
dated  in  the  33rd  year  of  Sesortasen  I.,  which  if  reckoned 
from  his  first  accession,  and  so  as  to  allow  between  48  and 
49  years  for  his  whole  reign,  may  have  begun  some  months 
after  Dec.  24  of  B.C.  ( 1 932  + 17  = ) 1949,  that  is,  in  B.C.  1 948. 
The  deceased  person  to  whom  offerings  are  made  in  this 
stele,  and  whose  name  was  Nantef-akr , tells  us  himself,  in  the 
inscription,  that  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Ilor  Uah-anch  Si-Ra 
Nantef  that  the  father  of  the  father  of  his  father  was  made 
scribe  of  the  canal  of  the  great  cemetery  of  Abydos.  But 
even  if  we  suppose  the  deceased  Nantef-akr  who  speaks  to 
have  been  born  as  late  as  B.c.  (1948  + 32  = ) 1980,  about  the 
time  of  the  first  accession  of  Sesortasen  I.,  and  to  have  died 
at  the  early  age  of  33,  which  is  improbable,  and  reckon  back- 
wards 30  years  from  any  appointment  of  his  father,  about  the 
time  of  his  own  birth,  to  a similar  appointment  of  his  grand- 
father, and  again  30  years  to  that  appointment  of  his  great- 
grandfather which  is  mentioned,  this  latter  appointment  will 
not  be  later  than  b.c.  (1980+ 60  = ) 2039.  But  as  the  life  of 
the  deceased  Nantef-akr  may  be  estimated  with  more  proba- 
bility at  50  or  60  than  at  33  years,  the  date  alluded  to  in  the 
reign  of  the  Horns,  Uah-anch  Nantef,  may  have  been  as  early 
as  B.C.  2065  ; and  his  reign  should  be  the  fourth  average 
reign  of  Dyn.  XIV  of  Manetho  ; and  since  he  has  only  the 
title  of  Horus,  we  may  identify  him,  under  the  name  of 
Nantef  111.,  with  the  cartouche  No.  4 at  Karnak. 

After  him  we  may  insert  conjecturally,  as  Nantef  IV.,  a 
king  who  has  no  longer  only  the  title  of  Horus,  but  the  full 
royal  title  of  Souten  Kheh  (the  sprig  and  the  bee),  but  still 
with  only  a single  cartouche.  Of  three  Nantefs  whose 
wooden  sarcophagi  found  near  Gourneh  are  now  in  the 
Museums  of  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin,  this  one  seems  to  be 
the  earliest,  as  the  other  two  are  known  to  have  taken  the 
double  cartouche.  All  the  three  coffins  and  their  cases  are 
much  alike  in  form  and  appearance,  being  covered  all  over 
with  gilding,  but  showing  their  antiquity  by  their  compara- 
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tive  simplicity,  and  by  a certain  inferiority  of  workmanship. 
That  of  the  king  whom  we  call  Nantef  IV.  was  bought  from 
the  Anastasi  collection  for  the  British  Museum,  together  with 
a jasper  searaboeus  said  by  the  Arabs  to  have  been  found  in 
it.  But  this  assertion  may  be  disregarded  as  untrue.  For 
they  had  destroyed  the  mummy  of  the  king  Nantef,  and  had 
substituted  for  it  the  mummy  of  a priest  taken  from  another 
tomb  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Wherever  found,  the 
scarabaeus  bears  on  it  the  cartouche  of  a king  named  Sebek- 
em-saf  belonging  to  this  same  Dyn.  XIV  of  Manetho  (XI 
of  Africanus) ; and,  besides  the  cartouche,  there  is  on  it  an 
extract  from  cap.  64  of  the  Ritual  of  the  Dead,  which  is  said, 
in  a rubric  in  some  copies  of  the  Ritual,  to  have  been  found  at 
Hermopolis,  and  carried  away  thence  by  a prince  named 
Har-tetef,  in  the  time  of  the  king  JMcncheres.  It  was  found 
inscribed  on  burnt  bricks  painted  blue  placed  under  the  feet 
of  the  god  Thotli,  and  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the 
god's  own  hand.  The  king  Sebek-emsaf,  therefore,  and  his 
scarabaeus,  must  seemingly  be  later  than  the  time  of  the  Mem- 
phite king  Mencheres,  if  he  is  the  Menchercs  alluded  to  ; and 
the  prince  Har-tetef,  if  of  the  Nantef  family,  must  have  been 
a remote  descendant  of  the  king  named  by  us  Nantef  IV., 
whose  gold  diadem  with  its  uracus  is  at  Leyden,  and  whose 
coffin,  with  its  single  cartouche,  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

This  king  cannot  be  identified  with  any  one  of  those  who 
were  represented  in  the  Karnak  Chamber,  as  its  Nos.  1,  2, 
3,  and  4 have  only  the  title  of  Horns,  and  No.  5,  which  is 
blank,  is  wanted  for  the  king  Nantef-aa,  who  is  known  to 
have  taken  a double  cartouche.  But  as  the  Karnak  Chamber 
had  only  xiii  names  in  all  from  this  line,  and  so  certainly 
omitted  three  of  Manetho’s  xvi  kings,  there  is  nothing 
strange  in  our  finding  a king  who  appears  to  have  been  thus 
omitted.  It  may  even  be  that  not  one  only  but  two  of  those 
omitted  are  among  the  earlier  names  of  the  dynasty.  For 
we  have  calculated  this  dynasty  to  have  begun  perhaps  in 
b.c.  2139,  only  6 years  after  the  earliest  Memphite  dynasty 
( X of  Manetho,  III  of  Afric.) ; and  if  after  this  we  take  the 
first  six  names  of  these  Thebans,  as  they  stand  at  Karnak,  to 
represent  the  first  six  of  their  line  without  any  omissions. 
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we  shall  have  the  fifth  (or  for  certain  the  sixth)  Theban 
name  in  possession  of  full  royal  titles,  and  seemingly  also 
of  the  double  cartouche,  two  generations  before  the  Mem- 
phite suzerain  Snefrou,  who  stands  seventh  of  his  line, 
and  three  before  Papa  Maire,  whose  double  cartouche  is 
otherwise  the  earliest  known.  And  a consideration  of 
the  monumental  names  of  Theban  kings  probably  identi- 
fiable with  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7 in  the  Karnak  Chamber,  points 
the  same  way.  For  we  know  of  two  Nantef  kings  and  one 
Mentuhotep  of  the  earlier  part  of  Dyn.  XIV.  who  all  have 
the  double  cartouche ; and  the  last-named  of  the  three  has 
the  Vulture  and  Urceus , and  the  Gold  Ilorus  titles  besides.  All 
these  three  are  less  likely  to  have  been  omitted  in  the  Kar- 
nak Chamber  than  other  earlier  kings.  But  if  we  give  to 
them  the  cartouches  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7,  and  make  them  at  the 
same  time  to  have  been  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  kings  of  the 
xvi  of  the  whole  line,  they  will  be  the  contemporaries  of 
the  three  Memphite  suzerains  Sahoura,  Snefrou,  and  Papa 
Maire,  and  will  seem  to  have  led  the  way  in  introducing, 
rather  than  to  have  followed  others  in  adopting,  the  double 
cartouche,  which  is  not  seen  on  the  monuments  of  Sahoura  or 
of  Snefrou.  This  is  possible,  indeed,  seeing  that  the  later 
Memphites  and  Elephantinites,  or  Heliopolites,  who  were 
tributaries  under  the  Shepherds  seem  to  have  continued 
(with  only  occasional  exceptions)  to  use  the  single  cartouche 
wThcn  the  double  was  used  not  only  by  the  Shepherds,  their 
suzerains,  but  also  by  every  petty  king  in  Nubia  and  Upper 
Egypt.  Still,  we  must  not  unnecessarily  so  place  any  mo- 
numental names  as  to  imply  that  this  was  so.  But  it  is  most 
likely  that  those  Diospolites  of  Pyn.  XIV  who  during  their 
lives  used  the  double  cartouche  were  later  than  Papa  Maire, 
and  followed  a custom  previously  introduced  by  him.  And 
it  is  most  likely  that  any  Theban  king,  as  Mentuhotep  II., 
who  takes  the  Gold  Horns  title,  or  the  titles  Neb-iri-t , Neb- 
teti,  was  later  than  Snefrou,  and  followed  in  these  points  a 
custom  previously  introduced  by  him  or  by  his  father. 

A papyrus  probably  found  in  the  same  tomb  with  the  sar- 
cophagus and  mummy  of  the  king  Nantef-aa  or  of  his  suc- 
cessor (both  now  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris),  but  purloined  and 
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sold  separately  by  the  Arabs,  seems  to  require  that  the  king 
in  whose  tomb  it  was  found  should  be  placed  one  generation 
later  than  Snefrou.  In  this  most  ancient  and  curious  writing 
which  has  been  illustrated  by  M.  Chabas,  and  which  consisted 
originally  of  moral  sentences  in  two  parts,  the  author,  a 
“ Royal  Relative,”  whose  name  was  Ptah-hotep , and  who  had 
reached  when  he  wrote  his  last  words  the  great  age  of  110 
years,  mentions  the  names  of  three  kings,  all  seemingly  of 
the  Memphite  Dynasty  X of  Manetho  (III  of  Africanus), 
and  identifiable  with  cartouches  which  appear  in  the  upper- 
most line  to  our  left  in  the  Karnak  Chamber.  These  names 
are  Assa , Ur-Aan  (Sahoura?)  and  Snefrou , whose  accession 
is  alluded  to  as  the  most  recent,  and  as  following  upon  the 
decease  of  Ur-Aan.  But  according  to  our  conjectural  esti- 
mate, based  only  on  the  average  length  of  reigns,  the  king 
Nantef-aa,  in  whose  tomb  this  MS.  is  said  to  have  been  found, 
would  reign  from  B.C.  2016  to  B.C.  1992;  while  the  acces- 
sion of  Snefrou,  according  to  the  indication  of  Eratosthenes 
should  be  in  B.c.  (2034  — 18  = ) 2016. 

The  sarcophagus  of  Nantef-aa , whom  we  call  Nantef  V., 
and  identify  with  No.  5 of  the  Karnak  Chamber  and  with 
the  sixth  of  Manetho’s  xvi  kings,  resembles  closely  that  of 
the  earlier  Nantef  in  the  British  Museum,  which  possesses 
a limestone  pyramidion  of  the  same  king.  On  the  sarcopha- 
gus in  the  Louvre  there  is  only  a single  cartouche  with  the 
family  or  personal  name,  and  the  adjunct  aa;  but  on  the 
pyramidion  in  the  British  Museum,  taken  also  no  doubt  from 
his  tomb,  he  has  both  the  throne-name,  Souten  Kheb , Ra-  Tap - 
ma-kherp,  and  the  personal  name,  Si-Ra  Nantef-aa . The 
standard  name  is  Hor  Tap-ma.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
inscription  on  the  coffin  that  this  king  was  buried  by  “ his 
brother,  the  king  Nantef,”  whom  we  shall  call  Nantef  VI., 
and  identify  conjccturally  with  No.  6 of  the  Karnak  Cham- 
ber. The  outer  cover  of  the  sarcophagus  of  Nantef-aa  is 
in  the  Museum  at  Berlin,  and  exhibits  his  name  like  the 
inner.  His  tomb  is  named  in  the  papyrus  Abbott  as  the 
fourth  of  the  ten  examined  in  the  time  of  Ilameses  III. 

Side  by  side  with  the  sarcophagus  of  Nantef-aa  there  stands  Nat<r  rr. 
in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre  another  similar  sarcophagus,  Bc- 
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still  covered  by  its  outer  case,  which  exhibits  the  name  of  a 
king  Nantef,  whom  we  may  suppose  to  be  the  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, or  the  brother  who  buried  him.  AVe  shall  identify 
him  as  Nantef  VI.  with  No.  6 of  the  Ivarnak  Chamber,  the 
first  cartouche  of  this  line  which  has  the  title  Neter  Nepher 
Makhrou  (the  Good  Deity , the  Justified)  peculiar  to  a 
deceased  king  ; and  joined  with  Neter  Nepher,  the  title 
Neb  Teti,  “ Lord  of  the  Two  Regions  f which  afterwards, 
together  with  Neb  Schaou,  “ Lord  of  Diadems ,”  is  often  either 
added  to  or  substituted  for  the  titles  Souten  Khcb  and  Si- 
Ra  prefixed  to  the  throne-name  and  to  the  personal  name  of 
kings.  The  sarcophagus  of  this  king  exhibits  a double  car- 
touche ; but  one  of  the  two  names  (the  throne-name,  with  the 
sprig  and  the  bee)  has  been  put  in  on  the  breast,  as  if  at 
some  later  time,  to  facilitate  recognition,  in  black  pigment 
over  the  gilding.  The  names  are  Souten  Kheb,  Ra-her-her - 
ma-klierp,  Si-Ra-Nantef.  The  fact  that  the  throne-name 
was  added  afterwards  seems  to  indicate  that  when  Nantef 
YI.  died  (which  should  be,  according  to  our  estimate,  about 
b.c.  1968,  6 years  after  the  death  of  Papa  Maire),  the 
official  use  of  the  double  cartouche  was  not  as  yet  a settled 
custom  in  this  Diospolite  family,  seeing  that  none  of  those 
three  sarcophagi  of  Nantefs  which  have  been  found  bore  it 
originally.  And  if  so,  we  must  suppose  the  pyramidion  of 
Nantef-aa,  with  its  double  cartouche,  to  have  been  added  in 
like  manner,  and  placed  in  his  tomb,  not  only  after  his  own 
death  but  also  after  the  death  of  his  brother. 

The  king  Mentuhotep  II.,  Ra-neb-teti , whom  wTe  place  next, 
and  whom  we  suppose,  with  his  throne-name,  Ra-neb-teti,  to 
have  once  filled  the  cartouche  No.  7 of  the  Karnak  Chamber 
now  destroyed,  could  not  well  have  been  placed  earlier,  whe- 
ther in  the  other  blank  cartouche  No.  5,  or  as  a king  omitted, 
because  lie  has  all  the  royal  titles ; not  merely  the  double 
cartouche,  but  also  the  Vulture  and  Urceus  title,  and  the  Gold 
or  Gold  Ilorus  title ; and  this  fact  seems  to  require  that  he 
should  be  placed  one  or  two  generations  after  Sncfrou.  He 
takes  one  and  the  same  title,  Ncb-teti,  three  times  over,  in  his 
standard,  with  the  Vulture  and  Uncus,  and  in  one  of  his  car- 
touches,  where,  with  the  usual  prefix,  Ra,  it  constitutes  his 
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throne-name.  In  an  inscription  on  the  Kosseir  road,  pub- 
lished by  Major  Burton,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  having  done 
something  with  the  help  of  an  officer  named  Amenemhe. 
The  title  Ncb-tcti  or  tuti  having  appeared  already  in  the  Kar- 
nak  Chamber  in  connection  with  kings  of  Dyn.  XIII,  and  in 
this  Dyn.  XIV  in  connection  with  the  cartouche  No.  G,  which 
we  call  Nantef  VI.,  while  Nantef  V.  and  VI.,  if  we  have 
rightly  placed  them  as  Nos.  5 and  6 of  the  Karnak  Chamber, 
have  the  elements  Ma-re  both  in  their  throne  and  standard 
names,  it  is  possible  that  the  (- )vocnpdp7}s  of  Eratosthenes  may 
have  been  made  from  Ncb-toti  Mare,  the  Neb  (which  signifies 
Lord)  being  dropped.  And  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  Greek 
name  Thinillus  is  formed  from  P-Hnnnou-aa  or  P-IIannou-ef 
(both  of  which  variants  for  Nantef-aa  may  be  justified  from 
the  papyrus  Abbott  of  the  time  of  Rameses  III.),  while  the 
adjuncts  ief-aa  are  the  source  of  the  gloss,  it  will  seem  that 
in  the  list  of  Eratosthenes  the  order  in  which  the  two 
brothers  are  named  by  the  Karnak  Chamber  is  reversed. 

The  eighth  name  in  the  Karnak  Chamber  is  preserved, 
and  reads  Sncpherkar ; and  we  may  perhaps  venture  to 
identify  this  name  with  the  HcV(f>povKpdrT)9,  or  ^ep^pov- 
/cpaTT]9,  who  stands  as  Generation  xxvi  in  the  series  of 
Eratosthenes.  The  Greek  gloss  is  T Ipa/cXt)?,  ApiroKpar^s . 
If  there  is  any  truth  in  this  conjecture,  it  will  carry  us  on  to 
the  conclusion  that  whether  Eratosthenes  went  himself  to 
Thebes  in  the  first  instance,  or  only  sent  to  the  priests  there 
a notice  of  what  lie  wanted,  he  did  not  remain  till  they  had 
completed  their  task,  nor  receive  from  their  lips  the  expla- 
nation of  the  names  of  the  kings  in  the  series  which  they 
had  made  out  for  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  probably  re- 
ceived at  Alexandria  in  writing  the  list  made  out  for  him, 
according  to  his  directions,  by  the  priests  at  Thebes ; and 
he  translated  the  names  into  Greek,  or  added  glosses  upon 
them,  with  more  or  less  success,  sometimes  so  as  to  suit 
the  true  etymology,  sometimes  from  the  mere  sound,  and 
with  such  native  assistance  as  happened  to  be  at  hand,  and 
which  happened  not  to  be  of  any  great  value.  In  the  par- 
ticular case  which  we  are  now  considering  the  Egyptian 
name  caught  at  by  the  ear  and  written  in  Greek  'Heptypov- 
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Kpdrijs,  and  mischievously  corrected  by  Bunsen  by  omitting 
the  p,  justifies  the  gloss  attached  to  it,  Sein  being  commonly 
rendered  in  Greek  by  “Heracles,”  and  Sem-pa-chrot  (Her- 
cules the  Child)  being  fairly  paraphrased  by  “ Heracles,  Har- 
pocrates.”  But  the  Egyptian  name  really  written  in  the 
Egyptian  list  sent  to  Eratosthenes  was  not  Sm  (Heracles), 
ph  (the  definite  article  the),  and  ckro-t  (child),  but  Sen- 
phrehra,  with  the  r,  omitted  by  Bunsen,  but  faithfully  re- 
tained as  he  heard  it  by  Eratosthenes,  and  without  the 
final  t of  the  word  chrot  (child).  After  this,  or  any  other 
similarly  suspicious  name  and  gloss,  the  reader  may  con- 
sider how  far  the  wrords  of  Apollodorus,  transcribed  by 
Syncellus,  justify  the  explanation  that  has  been  suggested  : 
“ wv  (tujv  ®r)/3aia)v  XsyopJvcov  ftacnXewv)  ryv  yvuxnv  (tpyalv) 
6 'JLpaTOaOevTjs  \a/3(ov  XlyvirriaK ols  vtto pvrj pacr i fcai 
ovopacri  Kara  irpoara^iv  l3a<n\ucr}v  ry  'EWdSi  cfxovy 
irape^paaev  ovtcos.”  He  received  them  written  in  Egyp- 
tian characters  and  names  from  others , and  himself  translated, 
paraphrased,  or  glossed  them  in  Greek. 

The  fourth  Diospolite  name  in  the  list  of  Eratosthenes, 
whether  rightly  identified  or  not  with  the  8th  name,  Sne- 
pherhar , of  the  Karnak  Chamber,  is  certainly  made  to  close 
and  complete  the  space  of  the  103  years  of  the  four  genera- 
tions of  Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle  ; and  these  103  years 
we  know  end  chronologically  in  B.C.  1932.  But  the  8th 
Diospolite  reign,  whether  of  Manetho  or  of  the  Karnak 
Chamber,  if  calculated  approximatively  according  to  the 
average  length  of  24 J years  to  each  reign,  would  end  as  we 
have  seen  in  B.C,  1924,  a date  which  differs  by  only  8 years 
from  the  historical  end  of  Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle. 

The  second  group  then  of  four  more  Diospolites,  making 
generations  xxvii,  xxvm,  xxix,  and  xxx  of  Erato- 
sthenes, so  far  as  their  apparent  and  original  position  is 
any  indication  (since  they  seem  to  cover  the  first  90  years 
of  the  184  of  Dyn.  XXVII  of  the  Chronicle),  ought  to  be 
parallel  to  the  9th,  10th,  11th,  and  12th  reigns  of  Manetho, 
but  not  to  Nos.  9,  10,  11,  and  12  of  the  Karnak  Chamber, 
unless  its  series  were  complete  and  parallel,  without  omis- 
sions, to  that  of  Manetho.  But  iu  point  of  fact,  the  fourth 
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and  last  Diospolite  of  this  second  group,  instead  of  carry- 
ing us  from  B.o.  1924,  or  rather  from  1932,  only  98  or  90 
years  to  B.C.  1834,  is  fixed  by  his  name  to  end  four  genera- 
tions or  94  years  later,  concurrently  with  Dyn.  XXVII  of 
the  Chronicle ; so  that  these  four  names,  covering  originally 
and  apparently  the  first  90  years,  and  by  the  identification 
of  the  last  of  them  with  Ra-Sekenueu  covering  the  last  90 
years,  cover  in  one  way  or  another  the  whole  184  years  of 
Dyn.  XXVII  of  the  Chronicle,  and  indicate  not  only  all 
the  five  remaining  names  of  the  Karnak  Chamber,  but  also 
those  other  three  reigns  of  Manetho  which  in  the  Karnak 
Chamber  are  omitted. 


if  it  be  a gloss,  must  be  a distortion  rather  than  a true  ren- 
dering of  the  sense,  as  no  king  would  style  himself  tyrant, 
though  he  might  be  proud  of  being  styled  Most  Absolute. 


Supposing  No.  9 of  the  Karnak  Chamber  to  be  the  10th 
of  Manetho’s  xvi  kings,  and  Generation  xxvn  of  Erato- 
sthenes to  correspond  to  it,  the  monumental  king  is  Malta- 
hotep  111.,  both  whose  cartouches  as  well  as  his  standard  title 
and  his  V ulture  and  Urams  title  are  known.  The  throne-name 
is  Ra-neb-kher , the  title  taken  in  the  standard  is  Kher-teti , and 
the  same  is  taken  with  the  V ulture  and  Uncus.  In  these  names 
one  certainly  cannot  recognise  at  first  sight  either  the  Chuther 
or  the  Taurus  of  Eratosthenes : but  still,  going  upon  more 
general  grounds,  we  may  remark,  first,  that  Mentuhotep 
III.  is  a king  whom  the  Theban  priests  would  not  be  likely 
to  omit,  seeing  that  in  monumental  lists  and  in  tombs  of 
the  time  of  Dyn.  XVIII  he  is  sometimes  named,  when  all 
other  ancestors  are  omitted,  as  the  sole  connecting  link 
between  Amosis  and  Menes.  Sometimes,  in  a similar  way, 
Sesortasen  I.  is  named.  It  is  clear  then  that  from  some 
cause  or  other  considerable  importance  was  attached  to  him. 
Again,  it  is  known  from  a magnificent  stele  brought  from 
Abydos,  and  now  in  the  museum  of  Turin,  that  he  had  a 
very  long  reign,  for  the  inscription  on  this  stele  names  his 
44th  year.  And  lastly,  it  is  observable  that  the  8th  and  last 
name  of  this  Diospolite  line  in  the  list  of  Eratosthenes, 
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having  a sum  of  60  years  attached  to  it,  plainly  indicates  at 
least  two  actual  reigns,  and  without  looking  away  to  Ma- 
netho,  thefifth  name  before  the  end  of  this  line  in  the  Kar- 
nak  Chamber  is  Ra-ncb-kher , the  throne-name  of  Mentu- 
hotep  III.  Perhaps  then  in  the  list  of  Eratosthenes  two 
kings,  Mentuhotep  II.  and  Mentuhotep  III.  (the  first  of 
whom  does  not  appear  in  the  Karnak  Chamber),  are  consoli- 
dated together;  and  while  one  of  the  two  names  given,  viz. 
T avposj  is  from  the  Neb- Tot-re  of  Mentuhotep  II.,  the  other, 
which  is  put  first,  XovOijp,  is  from  the  Neb- A her-ph-re  of 
Mentuhotep  III.  It  is  plain  that  there  is  a close  analogy 
between  the  names  and  titles  of  Mentuhotep  II.  ( Hor-nel /- 
toti  and  Ra-neb-toti)  and  those  of  Mentuhotep  III  ( Ilor-kher- 
toti  and  Ra-jieb-kher);  and  it  is  possible  that  in  the  list  of 
Eratosthenes  the  two  may  have  been  consolidated  together ; 
and  that  while  one  of  the  two  names  given,  viz.  Xovdijp,  is 
from  the  “ Neb-k/ier-ph-re”  of  Mentuhotep  III.,  the  king 
primarily  intended,  the  adjunct,  T avpos,  is  from  the  “Neb- 
tot-re ” of  Mentuhotep  II.  Or  the  T avpos  also  may  be  from 
Toti-lior  in  the  standard  title  of  Mentuhotep  III.,  or  a 
translation  from  the  sound  of  the  svllable  A her.  since  A a 
means  a bull.  The  title  Neb-to , or  Neb- toti  (lord  of  the 
worlds),  might  give  some  colour  to  the  gloss  ti spavvos,  in  the 
sense  of  despot,  or  absolute  lord.  The  tomb  of  Mentuhotep 
II I.  is  the  tenth  and  last  named  in  the  papyrus  Abbott. 

Reign  XI?  “ Kif.  (m)rj^aLO)v  to/  ifSaaiXeucrs  Msupr/y,  *Pi\o- 
< TKopos , err)  ift'."  “ A 1 cures,  which  means  the  Rover  of  the 
Eye,  12  years.”  The  sound  of  this  name  and  the  gloss 
agree  well  together,  and  indicate  the  Egyptian  elements  mi 
or  mer , “ loving,”  and  iri,  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  But  No. 
10,  the  cartouche  which  should  correspond  in  the  Karnak 
Chamber,  has  nothing  resembling  these  elements,  either  in 
sound  or  sense;  nothing  at  least  peculiar  to  that  king.  For 
though  the  title  Neb-iri , taken  by  Sncfrou  and  by  other  kings 
after  him,  might  make  Xevpjjs  or  M copies,  and  would  answer 
.sufficiently  to  the  gloss  fyiXoatcopos,  this  title  is  given  in  the 
Karnak  Chamber  to  at  least  one  king  earlier  than  No.  10, 
viz.  to  No.  9,  who  with  the  (i  Ncter  Nepher  ” has  the  adjuncts 
Neb-tot i,  Neb-iri- 1;  and  as  the  similar  title  Neb-toti  (with 
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which  Neb-iri  sometimes  alternates  and  sometimes  is  con- 
joined, with  a certain  regard  to  symmetry,  in  the  Karnak 
Chamber)  is  given  to  No.  5,  as  we  suppose,  and  certainly  to 
Nos.  6,  7,  and  8 of  these  Diospolites,  it  is  probable  that  the 
title  Neb-iri  was  applicable  to  them  also.  The  name  No.  10 
in  the  Karnak  Chamber  reads  Ra-nub -cheper.  The  personal 
name,  which  occurs  conjoined  with  this  in  the  papyrus  Ab- 
bott, is  Hannouef  or  Nannouef.  The  tomb  of  this  king  is 
the  third  of  the  ten  named  in  the  papyrus  Abbott. 

Reign  XII?  “ K0 . (d-qfSaicdv  k6'  sfiaalXsvi ts  Xwpas(f)6a , 
Kocr/xoy  <I>i\Tj(f)aio-Tos,  st7]  iq! Chomaephthah , which  means 
the  World  loving  Phthah,  reigned  1 1 years/’  The  gloss  seems 
to  justify  Bunsen’s  correction  of  Tb-mae-phtha ; and  then 
the  gloss  and  the  name  agree  together.  But  there  is  nothing 
either  in  the  corresponding  cartouche,  No.  1 1 of  the  Karnak 
Chamber,  or  in  any  other  cartouche  near  it,  to  throw  light 
on  such  a name.  The  cartouche  No.  10  reads  Tseser-en-ra, 
reminding  us  of  some  earlier  kings  of  Lower  Egypt  who 
bore  the  same  or  a similar  name,  with  the  character  for  iri 
included  in  it;  so  that  if  this  variant  were  familiar  and  inter- 
changeable, it  might  be  the  source  of  the  Msvpijs  of  Era- 
tosthenes. The  personal  name  and  other  titles  of  Tseser- 
en-ra  are  not  known. 

Twelve  average  reigns  having  brought  us  down  only  to 
B.C.  1846,  and  Eratosthenes  having  now  only  one  more  name 
from  this  line,  and  that  the  name  of  a king,  Ra-Sekenn , who 
is  known  with  certainty  to  have  died  about  a ceutury  later,  it  is 
necessary,  after  one  more  name  from  the  Karnak  Chamber, 
to  insert  two  of  those  names  with  which  the  monuments  en- 
able us  to  fill  up  the  number  of  Manetho’s  xvi  kings.  The 
monuments  it  is  true  exhibit  more  kings  than  we  can  place 
in  succession,  more  at  least  than  we  can  place  consistently 
with  Manetho’s  number  of  xvi  reigns,  and  with  our  own 
reckoning  of  full  average  reigns  to  each  king.  But  the  actual 
reigns  are  usually  more  numerous  than  the  names  of  any  mo- 
numental or  written  succession ; and  some  of  the  kings  whose 
tombs  are  known  to  have  existed  at  Thebes  may  have  been 
associated  with  others.  Indeed  there  are  signs  that  before 
the  commencement  of  Dyn.  XVIII  the  royal  title  was  given 
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to  many  princes  at  once  in  Upper  Egypt.  One  in  particular, 
styled  in  his  cartouche,  “ Ahmes , the  son  of  Pear,"  is  named 
in  the  papyrus  Abbott  as  a king,  though  he  was  living 
after  the  accession  of  Amenoph  I.,  and  has  only  the  title  of 
prince  given  to  him  on  contemporary  monuments.  His 
tomb  is  named  in  the  papyrus  as  the  ninth  of  those  ten  which 
were  examined  in  the  time  of  Raineses  III. 

Necht-en-re.  The  personal  name  of  this  king,  who  is 
No.  12  of  the  line  in  the  Karnak  Chamber,  has  not 
yet  been  found.  lie  may  perhaps  have  reigned  at  a 
time  somewhat  later  than  that  to  which  we  are  now  assign- 
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ing  him. 


. Two  kings  of  the  same  name,  Seheli-em-saf  one  of  them 
with  the  throne-name  Ra-khet-schaou,  and  the  other  with 
that  of  Ra-IIa-shctito^i&e m-taJ'iaW  belonged  to  this  dynasty. 
The  names  of  the  latter  of  the  two  are  known  from  the 
papyrus  Abbott,  his  tomb  being  the  fifth  of  the  ten  ex- 
amined in  the  time  of  Rameses  III.,  and  the  only  one  which 
was  found  damaged. 


One  reason  for  giving  to  these  two  kings  together,  or  to 
one  of  them  (if  only  one  belongs  to  Manetlio’s  Dyn.  XIV), 
the  14th  rather  than  any  earlier  reign  is  this, — that  they 
may  be  exhibited  as  reigning  either  contemporaneously  with 
or  after  the  Memphite  king  Menchere,  the  builder  of  the 
third  pyramid.  For  since  chapter  64  of  the  “ Ritual  ” is 
said  to  have  been  found  at  Hermopolis  in  the  time  of  Men- 
chere, it  is  obvious  that  Sebek-cm-saf  whose  scarabaeus  with 
an  extract  from  that  chapter  upon  it  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
should  be  later  than  Menchere,  or  at  least  not  earlier.  But 
the  reign  of  Menchere,  apart  from  any  years  during  which 
he  may  have  been  associated  with  his*  uncle  or  predecessor, 
has  been  estimated  above  to  have  commenced  in  B.c.  1823, 
and  to  have  ended  in  B.c.  1800. 

Two  other  kings  who  appear,  or  who  did  appear,  in  a 
tomb  at  Dcr-El-Mcdineh , as  if  intervening  between  Men- 
tuhotep  III.  and  Ra-skennen  the  last  king  of  Dvn.  XIV 
(XI  of  Africanus),  arc  named  Ra-neb-cn- chent  (so  read  by 
Mr.  Birch,  instead  of  Ra-spen-neb,  as  it  is  given  by  others) 
and  Kames.  The  tomb  of  the  latter  is  named  eighth  of  those 
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examined  in  the  time  of  Raineses  Ilf.,  and  the  report  of 
that  examination  in  the  papyrus  Abbott  supplies  his  throne- 
name  Ru-uat-cheper.  It  is  clear  from  a number  of  indica- 
tions that  these  two  kings  were  among  the  most  recent  pre- 
decessors of  Amosis  the  founder  of  Dvn.  XVIII;  while 
others  named  on  the  same  monuments,  as  the  king  Aahotcp, 
seem  to  represent  the  Nubian  family  of  his  black  queen 
Aahmes  Nofriuri. 

“ k& . ©7;/3atW  k&  iffaal\.sucr£  'S.oucvvlos,  'Qkv9,  or  'O^vs, 
[so  we  may  correct  for  O^o],  T vpavvos,  sttj  g”  “ Sekunn , 
which  means  Sharp , Tyrant , reigned  60  years.”  The  gloss 
agrees  with  the  name,  which  according  to  Bunsen  may  mean 
an  axe  or  scimetar , from  a root,  sken  (cr^£^),  signifying  to  cut. 
Here  at  last  we  can  satisfactorily  identify  the  name  given 
by  Eratosthenes  with  that  cartouche,  No.  13,  in  the  Karnak 
Chamber  witli  which  it  ought  to  correspond.  And  the 
identification,  not  only  from  its  being  almost  the  only  one, 
but  also  from  the  place  of  this  king  being  known  to  be  at 
the  end  of  the  dynasty,  is  of  the  utmost  value ; as  so  the 
series  of  Manetho,  of  Eratosthenes,  of  the  Karnak  Cham- 
ber, and  of  the  actual  reigns  of  this  line  being  ascer- 
tained to  coincide  at  their  end,  one  may  go  backwards 
from  this,  as  from  a known  point,  in  making  out  conjec- 
turally  and  approximatively  that  agreement  and  parallelism 
which  is  implied  to  have  existed  from  the  beginning.  The 
slight  difference  between  the  Ra-schenn  of  the  monuments 
and  the  Sekenn  of  Eratosthenes  disappears  entirely  when  one 
considers  that  the  ordinary  prefix  Ra  in  royal  names  may  be 
either  added  or  omitted  at  will ; a good  instance  and  illus- 
tration of  which  is  furnished  by  the  papyrus  Abbott  already 
alluded  to.  For  in  naming  the  first  of  the  ten  royal  tombs 
examined,  viz.  that  of  Amunoph  I.  of  Dyn.  XVIII,  both 
whose  names  are  perfectly  well  known,  and  do  not  vary  on  the 
monuments,  the  Report  gives  his  throne-name  not  in  the 
ordinary  form,  Ra-sor-kar , or  Sor-kar-re , but  simply  Sorkar , 
without  the  Ra.  So  too  we  have  found  the  older  name 
Sahou-ra  rendered  in  Greek  by  A-saouch-is. 

In  the  papyrus  Abbott  the  tombs  of  two  kings  of  one  and 
the  same  throne-name,  Ra- Sekenn,  being  named  together  as 
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the  sixth  and  seventh  of  the  ten  examined,  and  the  personal 
names  being  also  almost  the  same,  the  one  already  known  as 
belonging  to  the  predecessor  of  Amosis  being  Ta-aa-ken 
and  the  other  known  only  through  the  papyrus  being  Ta-aa- 
aa,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  inferring  that  the  two  were 
cither  brothers,  or  a father  and  son,  who  reigned  for  some 
short  time  together.  And  the  reign  of  Eratosthenes,  as 
distinct  from  the  name , having  no  less  than  60  years,  two 
full  thirds  of  the  whole  space  of  90  years  given  to  this  group 
of  four  generations,  it  seems  intended  to  hint  the  existence  of 
several  actual  kings,  for  whom  as  generations  there  was  no 
room.  At  any  rate,  if  we  look  no  further  than  to  the  xm 
names  of  the  Karnak  Chamber,  and,  having  identified  its  last 
cartouche,  No.  13,  with  Generation  xxx  of  Eratosthenes, 
inquire  wdiether  then  his  Gen.  xxvii  is  to  be  identified  with 
No.  10  of  the  Karnak  Chamber  (in  which  case  Mcntuhotep 
III.  would  be  omitted),  it  may  be  replied  that  not  only  is  it 
probable  in  itself  that  this  second  group  of  four  generations 
made  out  from  Dyn.  XIV  would  commence  with  Men- 
tuhotep  III , but  it  is  also  shown  so  to  commence  in  truth  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  last  of  the  four  reigns  is  in  its 
length  plainly  double,  so  as  to  require  us  to  understand  and 
reckon  at  least  Jive  actual  instead  of  only  four  nominal 
generations. 

Thus  the  second  group  of  Diospolites  in  the  scheme  of 
Eratosthenes,  with  its  four  names  and  90  years,  following,  as 
it  does  ostensibly,  after  the  103  years  of  the  Chronicle,  so  as 
to  begin  concurrently  with  the  first  year  of  the  184  of 
Dyn.  XXVII  of  the  Chronicle,  and  yet  being  fixed  by  its 
fourth  name  Sekenn  to  end  together  with  the  last  year  of 
the  same  184,  represents  in  fact  the  whole  of  those  184 
years,  and  all  the  actual  reigns  of  Manetho’s  Diospolite 
Dyn.  XIV  which  properly  belong  to  the  same  space.  And 
having  ostensibly  only  iv  generations  for  that  space,  it 
alludes,  though  in  a very  indirect  way,  to  those  iv  genera- 
tions of  the  Shepherds  which  according  to  the  Chronicle  and 
to  Manetho  really  covered  the  same  184  years,  the  four 
Shepherd  kings  reigning  one  with  another  above  46  years 
each. 
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Dynasty  XV  of  Manetho,  ostensibly  of  vii  Diospolites,  with 
160,  but  really  of  VIII  with  (43  -f  16  -f  160=  ) 219  years , par- 
tially represented  by  Eratosthenes  under  Jive  generations  with 
163  years. 

That  the  next  five  generations  are  a representation  ofnyn.xv. 
Dyn.  XV  admits  of  no  doubt ; for  though  the  first  name  >•'«.  yr«. 

J . B.C.  I ft1®  to 

Peteathyres  can  only  doubtfully  be  traced  in  the  throne-name  Be-  1799- 
of  Amenemhe  I.  with  the  article  prefixed  P-etep-het-re,  and 
though  Generation  xxxi  i has  really  fallen  out,  the  name  which 
follows  as  if  it  were  Generation  xxxii,  and  which  is  itself 
followed  by  xxxiv,  being  “ Amenemhe  II.  f shows  that  one 
of  the  two  preceding  names,  xxxii  or  xxxi,  must  be  identi- 
fiable with  Amenemhe  I.:  and,  if  so,  the  other  must  be  iden- 
tifiable with  Sesortasen  I.  And,  after  Amenemhe  II.,  the 
next  two  names,  though  corruptly  written,  are  identifiable 
with  Sesortasen  II.  or  III.  and  Amenemhe  Ma-re.  Besides 
which  the  figures  of  Eratosthenes  show  that  they  belong  to 
the  reigns  of  Dyn.  XV  as  exhibited  by  Manetho  and  by  the 
much  earlier  Turin  papyrus. 

The  odd  months  and  days  of  the  Turin  papyrus,  and  the 
odd  months  of  Manetho,  being  rounded  off  to  whole  years, 
their  respective  exhibitions  of  this  dynasty  and  that  of  Era- 
tosthenes may  be  paralleled  with  one  another  in  the  manner 
exhibited  below  : — 


Turin  MS. 


- t -)  (8+23+7)  (I  + 

(3+4  + 34+8)  (7+11+1) 


31  + •'»)  (I  + 8)  + 4 

(5  + 42  + I ) 


Man  1 140  + 3]  *•  O + 3 + 4)  (8  + S3  + 7)  (2+1  + 6)  ( 8)  + 4 

,ani  (i  + 34+  8)  (7+41  ) (8  + 2+1) 


Rrat.  (34  + 8)  + 23  + (7  + 1 1 + 1 ) + (31  + &)  + (42  + I) 


Turin  MS.  . . 9+49+38+  19+37  +48+9+4=213 

Man.  . [43+]  10+46+38+  48+  8 + 8+8+4=219 

Erat.  . . . 42  + 23+(19+36)  + <3 =163 


Between  the  three  exhibitions  there  is  no  real  discrepancy. 
It  is  necessary  only  to  observe  that  the  Turin  papyrus  leaves 
unnoticed  the  7 years  during  which  Amenemhe  I.  reigned 
on  as  associated  with  Sesortasen  I. ; and  that  Manetho,  in 
order  to  exhibit  a sum  of  43  years  in  connection  with  bis 
Dyn.  XIV,  abstracts  40  years  from  Amenemhe  III.  and  3 
from  Sesortasen  I. ; or,  if  any  one  prefers,  he  may  say  that 
Manetho  takes  all  the  43  from  Sesortasen  I. ; and  makes 
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them  good,  all  but  3,  by  transferring  to  Sesortasen  I.  from 
below  40  of  the  years  of  Amenemhe  III.  Manetho  also 
neglects  to  reckon  one  vear  during  which  Amenemhe  IV. 
was  associated  with  his  predecessor,  giving  him  only  8 years 
instead  of  the  9 of  the  Turin  papyrus.  In  consequence  of 
this  omission,  instead  of  exceeding  the  sum  of  the  Turin 
papyrus  by  the  whole  7 years  of  the  survival  of  Amenemhe 
I.  which  lie  reckons,  but  which  the  papyrus  omits,  he 
exceeds  by  only  6 years,  having  a sum  total  of  219,  while 
the  sum  total  of  the  papyrus  is  213.  Eratosthenes  omits  the 
16  years  of  Amenemhe,  and  begins  the  reign  of  Sesortasen  I. 
from  the  time  when  he  began  to  reign  alone  as  sovereign  of 
all  Egypt.  He  omits  of  course  all  concurrent  years  ; and  he 
takes  leave  of  the  dynasty  after  the  reign  of  Amenemhe  III., 
without  carrying  us  on  to  its  end.  Thus,  to  complete  that 
chronological  exhibition  of  it  which  he  supplies,  we  must 
prefix  to  his  163  years  the  16  years  of  Amenemhe  I.  and 
Sesortasen  I.  at  top,  and  annex  the  (8  4 4 = ) 12  years  of 
Amenemhe  IV.  and  Sevek-nefrou  at  the  bottom ; and  these 
additions  will  bring  up  the  chronological  years  of  the  dynasty 
to  the  sum  of  191. 

The  monuments,  which  for  this  dynasty  are  numerous, 
go  far  to  explain  and  justify  the  chronological  arrangement 
of  Eratosthenes,  showing  distinctly  that  two  kings  were 
frequently  associated  together  in  the  throne ; though  it  is 
true  that  we  should  scarcely  have  collected  from  the  monu- 
ments alone  that  the  separate  reign  of  Amenemhe  II.  was  to 
be  reduced  to  so  few  years  as  23,  though  we  might  perceive 
that  they  just  admitted  the  possibility. 

The  first  year  of  the  163  taken  from  Dyn.  XV  (XII  of 
Africanus)  being  so  placed  in  the  scheme  of  Eratosthenes  as 
to  seem  to  coincide  with  the  91st  of  Dyn.  XXVII  of  the 
Chronicle,  beginning  in  B.c.  1842,  the  last  year  of  the  163 
seems  in  consequence  to  coincide  with  the  69th  of  Dyn. 
X\  III  ending  in  b.c.  1679.  But  when  the  69  years  of 
Dyn.  XV  and  the  87  following  them  which  are  taken  from 
Dyn.  XVI  of  Manetho  are  all  put  up  so  as  to  stand  clear  of 
the  commencement  of  Dyn.  XVIII  in  b.c.  1748,  the  first 
year  of  the  42  given  by  Eratosthenes  to  his  double  Gene- 
ration xxxi-xxxii  seems  to  begin  in  b.c.  (1842  4 156  = ) 
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1998  ; seeming  also  at  the  same  time  to  be  in  contact  with 
the  single  year  of  Meranre  of  Dyn.  XIII,  and  to  begin  the 
last  of  the  four  generations  of  Dvn.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle. 
But  as  this  identification  of  the  double  Generation  xxxi- 
xxxii  of  Eratosthenes  requires  that  its  42nd year  should  end 
together  with  Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle  in  B.C.  1932, — 
and  as  besides  the  reign  of  Papa  Maire  as  suzerain,  and  as 
making  the  third  generation  in  Dvn.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle, 
cannot  be  put  earlier  than  in  B.C.  (2034 —39  = ) 1995,  the 
double  Generation  xxxi-xxxii  of  Eratosthenes  is  thereby 
put  down  again  by  25  years,  so  as  to  begin  not  in  B.C.  1998 
but  in  B.C.  1974.  And  from  hence  accordingly  we  shall 
begin  to  reckon:  — 

“ Xa.  (r)7jf3ai(i)v  X a ifiaaiXevas  YleTsadvpi ;y,  \_kcu 

“ X/3.  ? . .]  enj  jiff  ” “ Petcathyres  [and  . .] 

reigned  42  years.”  Petcathyres  may  possibly  be  formed 
from  the  throne-name  of  Amenemhe  I.,  P-hetcp-heth-re , 
with  the  definite  article  prefixed,  instead  of  the  formative  8, 
But  though  Amenemhe  I.  is  the  first  king  of  Dyn.  XV,  if 
the  list  were  given  in  full,  he  should  not  be  named  at  all  in 
connection  with  the  last  42  years  of  Sesortasen  I.  Yet  in  one 
way  or  another  he  must  here  be  named,  or  alluded  to,  as  the 
next  following  generation  is  “ Amenemhe  II.,”  which  requires 
an  Amenemhe  I.  to  have  preceded.  Again,  if  the  list  of 
Eratosthenes  adhered  to  the  order  of  the  Karnak  Chamber, 
even  though  Amenemhe  I.  were  named,  Sesortosis  I.  should 
be  named  first ; but  now  the  name  Peteathyres,  which  seems 
always  to  have  stood  first,  offers  some  resemblance  to  the 
throne-name  of  Amenemhe  I.,  but  none  whatever  to  any 
name  of  Sesortasen  I.  The  fact  that  the  number  Xfl  is  now 
attached  in  the  MSS.  of  Syncellus  to  the  name  of  Ame- 
nemhe 11.,  while  X8  follows,  is  however  a sign  that  the  two 
numbers  Xfi  and  Ary  originally  belonged  to  'Appevsprjs  a 
and  & which  have  become  consolidated ; so  that  the  only 
restoration  needed  is  to  supply  after  “ Xft  [’A ppsvepijs  a' , 
ery  p(3!' 

“ xy.]  Appevepfjs  (3 , srq  *7.”  “ Amenemhe  II.,  23  years.” 

But  a further  question  remains  as  to  the  years  to  be  given 
to  the  two  generations  A a and  Aft  when  restored;  for  there  are 
no  signs  in  this  place  of  any  years  being  wanting;  and  Syncel- 


Setortasen  I., 
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Iu3  checks  his  own  figures  by  telling  us  after  each  generation 
to  what  year  of  the  world  according  to  his  reckoning,  it  brings 
him.  In  Goar’s  edition  of  Syncellus  the  number  is  only 
added  in  the  margin  as  a variant,  while  the  text  for  Genera- 
tion xxxi  has  “ UsTsadvptjs  ITT?  if'***  and  Bunsen  divides  the 
42  years  into  two  sums  of  16  and  26,  giving  the  16  to  Pe- 
tcathyres  and  the  26  to  Ammenemes  I.  But  the  number  of 
16  years,  if  it  existed  originally,  could  have  no  other  sense 
than  that  of  indicating  the  number  of  years  which  might 
have  been  given  to  Amenemhe  if  his  reign  had  been  in- 
serted ; for  none  of  the  42  years  divided  by  Bunsen  could 
historically  or  chronologically  be  reckoned  to  him. 

Perhaps  in  this  place  Peteathyrcs  is  really  the  throne- 
name  of  Amenemhe  I.  which  was  inserted  so  as  to  have  no 
separate  years  attached,  the  42  belonging  cither  to  Genera- 
tion xxxil  alone  or  in  seeming  conjunction  with  Generation 
xxxi.  For  we  may  remember  with  respect  to  the  three  gene- 
rations suppressed  out  of  the  eight  of  Dyn.  XVI  of  the  Chro- 
nicle that  36  years  only  (without  a name)  have  been  hitherto 
inserted  as  compensation  for  one,  and  two  names  with  as  few 
years  as  possible  for  the  other  two ; so  that  a name — a mere 
name,  if  possible,  without  years  — is  still  wanted.  And  since 
by  its  final  and  chronological  adjustment  the  head  of  the  163 
years  of  Dyn.  XV  has  been  placed  in  the  scheme  of  Erato- 
sthenes in  actual  contact  with  both  the  two  compensating 
names  taken  from  Dyn.  XIII,  while  the  36  years  have  dis- 
appeared, it  may  hence  be  understood  why  Amenemhe  I.,  a 
mere  name  without  any  years,  is  here  inserted ; and  also, 
why  the  order  of  the  Karnak  Chamber  is  departed  from  ; for 
thus  the  three  compensatory  names  of  Meranre  with  only  1 
year,  Amenemhe  I.  with  none,  and  Nitocris  with  6,  but 
those  only  concurrent  and  not  in  the  main  line  of  the  suc- 
cession, stand  all  together. 

“ \B'.  OrjfiaLcov  ifiaaiXsvae  'S.Lcrocn’^epp.'qs  (corrupted 
perhaps  from  ^saoprcoais,  'Ep/ojy)  ' llpa/cXeos  Kpdros,  stij  vs  P 
“ Ses\_or~\f.osis,  the  Strength  of  Hercules , reigned  55  years." 
The  reign,  as  appears  from  a comparison  with  the  figures 
of  Manetho  and  the  Turin  papyrus,  is  the  joint  sum  of  the 
two  reigns  of  Sesortasen  II.  and  111 .,  whose  names  being 
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identical  seemed  to  invite  consolidation.  Besides  this,  it 
seems  that  in  the  Karnak  Chamber  also  only  one  of  these 
two  kings  was  named,  unless  indeed  Amenemhe  III.  be  the 
king  omitted,  which  is  less  likely,  and  would  need  some 
special  explanation.  The  gloss  ' Hpa/cXso 9 tcpdros  is  pro- 
bably meant  to  allude  to  the  great  deeds  ascribed  by  Ma- 
netho to  Sesortasen  III.,  whom  he  identifies  with  Sesostris, 
as  if  it  had  been  said,  “ This  was  the  Egyptian  Hercules.” 
With  a like  meaning  it  is  said  elsewhere  that  the  Egyptians 
considered  this  king  to  have  been  the  “ first,”  that  is,  the 
greatest,  and  the  greatest  conqueror  “ after  Osiris,”  that  is, 
after  the  reigns  of  the  gods.  For  Osiris-Dionysus  first  went 
as  a conqueror  over  the  earth,  and  in  union  with  him  the 
combats  and  victory  of  Horus  also  were  celebrated  ; and  on 
the  monuments  of  the  time  of  Rameses  II.  and  III.,  and  in 
hieratic  papyri  celebrating  their  exploits,  we  find  applied  to 
them  the  very  words  “ first  after  Horus,”  which  are  put  back 
and  transferred  by  Manetho  to  Sesortasen  III.  whom  he  for 
reasons  of  his  own  magnifies,  rather  than  Sesortasen  I.  And 
hence  Diccearchus  imagines  that  Sesonchosis,  by  whom  he 
means  Sesortasen  I.,was  first,  that  is,  not  only  the  first  and 
greatest  conqueror,  but  also  the  first  king,  after  Osiris  and 
Horus,  confounding  him  with  Menes.  The  word  Kpdros  in 
the  gloss  has  its  source  in  the  principal  element  of  the  name, 
viz.  tseser,  which  Eratosthenes  repeatedly  renders  by  Kpdros , 
while  the  'Wpatckios  is  from  the  last  part  of  the  name  sen , as 
if  it  had  been  Sem.  But  this  is  without  any  true  foundation 
in  the  etymology ; the  final  syllable  sen  being  really  the 
formative  of  the  plural,  so  that  Tsesor-t-sen  is  equivalent  to 
Oi  KpciTovvTs?,  Potentes , The  Powerful.  There  may  also  be 
some  allusion  to  the  gigantic  stature  ascribed  to  this  king 
by  Manetho,  as  also  to  Rameses  II.  by  others.  What  may 
be  the  source  of  the  word  or  epithet  Xsppfj 9 or  'E pp,rjs  does 
not  appear. 

“ \s.  (drjftdLMV  \s  ifiacriXsv'TE  M dprjs  err}  pr/.”  “ Mares 

reigned  43  years.”  Ma-re  or  Ma-t-cn-rc  is  the  throne-name 
of  Amenemhe  III.,  whose  name  probably  stood  next  in  the 
Karnak  Chamber  to  that  of  Sesortasen  III.,  though  both  arc 
now  lost.  His  45th  year  being  marked  at  Wady  Magara, 
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while  the  units  in  Manetho’s  list  indicate  that  he  reigned 
in  all  48,  we  must  suppose  that  he  was  associated  in  the 
throne  with  Sesortasen  III.  five  years  before  the  death  of 
that  king. 

For  the  two  remaining  names  of  the  dynasty,  though  they 
both  appear  in  the  Ivarnak  Chamber,  there  wTas  no  room  in 
the  scheme  of  Eratosthenes,  whose  163  chronological  years 
having  begun  with  the  17th  year  of  the  dynasty,  42  years 
before  the  end  of  Dyn.  XVII  of  the  Chronicle,  in  B.C.  (1932 
+ 42  = ) 1974,  end  with  the  121st  year  of  the  Shepherds  of 
Dyn. XXVI I of  the  Chronicle  in  B.c.  (1932  + 121=)  1811, 
and  leave  still  (8+4  = ) 12  chronological  years  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  191  years  belonging  to  Mauetho’s  Dyn.  XV 
in  B.c.  1799. 

Dyn.  xvi.  Dun.  XVI  of  Manetho , of  XXXVI  Nubian  kinqs  ( equi - 

216  yri  ? n.C.  J J s . * 1 

anatoms,  valent  to  VIII  generations)  in  184  years,  for  which  Erato- 
sthenes gives  expressly  ill,  or  by  implication  IV  generations, 
and  its  last  87  years. 

Though  the  names  given  are  not  identifiable,  we  may 
safely  presume  that  the  three  generations  to  which  we  are 
now  come  are  a representation,  however  partial,  of  that 
dynasty,  viz.  XVI  (XIV  of  Africanus),  which  follows  next 
after  Dyn.  XV  in  Manetho’s  lists,  and  of  that  group  of  kings 
of  the  Upper  Region  which  occupies  the  remaining  side, 
that  to  the  right  of  the  spectator,  in  the  Ivarnak  Chamber. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  number  of  lxxvi  kings  which  is 
given  to  this  dynasty  in  the  lists  of  Africanus,  and  probably 
in  the  hieratic  papyri  (as  appears  from  the  fragments  of  one 
of  them  preserved  at  Turin),  the  number  of  xxxvi  kings, 
which  may  have  been  that  of  Manetho,  and  the  number  of 
xxx  which  is  exhibited  to  our  right  hand  side  in  the  Ivarnak 
Chamber,  being  both  utterly  incompatible  with  Eratosthenes* 
limited  number  of  xci  generations,  and  with  the  sum  of  184 
years  given  by  Manetho  to  the  dynasty,  it  is  no  more  than 
was  to  be  expected  if  Eratosthenes  has  followed  not  the  num- 
ber of  kings  given,  but  the  number  of  years,  and  allowed  to 
these  latter  such  a number  of  generations,  viz.  about  vm,  as 
suits  best  his  general  average,  though  he  may  not  have  room 
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in  which  to  place  more  than  a portion  of  them  even  after 
they  have  been  so  reduced. 

It  is  not  wholly  beyond  our  power  to  explain  how  the 
kings  of  the  right  hand  side  in  the  Karnak  Chamber,  of 
Manetho’s  Dyn.  XVI,  and  still  more  those  of  the  corre- 
sponding portion  of  the  hieratic  lists,  should  be  so  numerous, 
and  should  yet  be  reducible  to  vm  generations,  or  x at  most, 
and  to  184  or  at  most  to  about  216  years.  It  has  been 
observed  elsewhere,  that  not  only  is  the  idea  of  xxx  or  more 
of  these  kings  having  been  consecutive  in  a single  line  in 
itself  inadmissible,  but  the  symmetry  of  the  Karnak  Cham- 
ber requires  us  to  suppose  that  as  there  are  four  distinct 
dynasties  grouped  together  in  that,  half  of  the  Chamber 
which  is  to  our  left  on  entering,  so  also  there  are  a number 
of  lines,  whether  fewer  or  more  than  four,  in  the  other 
half  to  our  right.  It  has  been  observed  too  by  Mr.  Birch, 
that  just  at  the  commencement  of  Dyn.  XVIII  a number 
of  names  of  princes  and  princesses  are  found  inclosed  in 
cartouches;  and  to  some  of  these  who  appear  on  monu- 
ments of  the  time  of  Amunoph  I.  with  a cartouche,  but 
with  the  title  only  of  prince,  the  title  of  king  is  given  after- 
wards in  the  hieratic  papyri,  as  is  done  in  the  papyrus 
Abbott  with  the  name  of  “ Ahmes , son  of  Pear”  Now,  of 
those  names  which  arc  still  legible  to  our  right  hand  in  the 
Karnak  Chamber,  about  half  have  been  identified  on  con- 
temporary monuments,  found  either  in  Upper  Egypt,  (at 
Abydos  for  instance,  at  Coptos,  and  on  the  road  to  Ivosseir,) 
or  in  Lower  or  Upper  Nubia.  And,  besides  these  names 
common  to  other  monuments  with  the  Karnak  Chamber,  a 
number  of  others  have  been  found,  plainly  of  the  same  line- 
age and  connection,  who  are  not  to  be  seen  in  the  Karnak 
Chamber,  but  who  are  some  of  them  identifiable  in  the  much 
fuller  exhibition  of  the  same  group  preserved  in  the  Turin 
papyrus.  In  two  instances  at  least,  where  a king  of  this 
group  is  named  in  a contemporary  inscription,  the  king’s 
father  and  his  sons,  and  other  members  of  his  family  being 
named  with  him,  it  appears  that  the  father  was  not  a king  ; 
while  the  names  of  one  or  more  of  the  sons  appear  in  the 
fragments  of  the  Turin  papyrus  as  kings , after  the  name  of 
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the  king  their  father,  but  without  any  trace  of  the  name  of 
the  grandfather. 

A king  whose  cartouche  in  the  Turin  papyrus  exhibits 
the  family  name  Nepherhotep,  conjoined  with  a throne-name 
beginning  Ra-scha  . . , the  remaining  sign  hherp , or  as 
some  read  it  sechem , being  lost,  was  found  by  M.  Brugsch  on 
a rock  in  the  isle  of  Seh&l,  at  the  first  cataract,  with  a 
number  of  other  personages  of  his  family,  and  he  has  given 
us  the  list  as  follows: — <(  1.  The  Divine  Father  Ha-anchef ; 
2.  the  Royal  Mother  Kama ; 3.  the  Royal  Wife  Senebsen  ; 
4.  the  Royal  Son  Hathor-si ; 5.  the  Royal  Son  Sevek - 
hotep ; 6 the  Royal  Son  Ha-anchef ; 7.  the  Royal  Daughter 
Kama ; 8.  the  Royal  Grandson  Neb-anch  ; 9.  the  [Keeper 
of  the  Seals?  Senebj”  The  same  names  of  some  of  this 
family  are  found  also  on  the  rocks  at  Assouan  and  in  the  isle 
of  Ivonosso.  And  in  the  Turin  papyrus  we  find  the  king 
Ra-scha-kherp  Nepherhotep  preceded  in  the  list  by  a king 
named  Ra-kherp-ha  Sevehhotep  (without  any  mention  of 
his  father  Ha-anchef ),  and  followed  by  two  of  the  three 
sons  whose  names  have  been  copied  by  M.  Brugsch  from  the 
rocks  of  the  first  cataract,  viz.  Ra-Hathorsi  (the  rest  is 
broken  away),  and  Ra-scha-neplicr  Sevehhotep.  These  then 
had  the  title  of  king  alter  their  father;  but  the  third  son  and 
the  grandson,  whose  names  are  with  theirs  on  the  rocks,  do 
not  appear  in  the  papyrus. 

Again,  M.  Brugsch  gives  from  the  Kbnigsbuch  of  Lepsius 
the  names  of  a number  of  personages  of  the  family  of  another 
king  named  Sevekhotep,  as  follows:—  “ 1.  The  Divine  father 
[who  therefore  was  not  a king]  Mentuhotep ; 2.  the  Royal 
Mother  [who  therefore  seemingly  was  daughter  of  a king]  Son- 
het-hetou;  3.  the  King  Sevek-hotep  II. ; 4.  the  Queen  Nona;  5. 
the  Prince  Seneb  ; 6.  the  Princess  Souhet-hetou-Font ; 7.  the 
Princess  Anch-t-mati ; 8.  the  Prince  Sevekhotep ; 9.  the 
Princess  Souhet-hetou  ; 10.  the  Princess  I lout ; 11.  the  Prince 
Mentuhotep .”  This  king  M.  Brugsch  would  identify  with  a 
Sevekhotep  in  the  Turin  papyrus  whose  throne-name  is 
broken  away  ; and  it  may  well  be  the  same,  as  he  is  followed 
in  the  papyrus  by  a king  Ra-hhcrp-s  . . . teti  Sevehhotep , who 
may  also  be  the  Prince  Sevek-hotep  who  occurs  as  son  of  the 
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king  Sevek-hotep,  commonly  called  Sevekhotep  II.  But 
whether  his  brother  the  prince  Mentuhotep  also  reigned 
after  the  father  does  not  appear,  as  the  two  next  following 
cartouches  have  their  latter  halves  broken  away. 

So  then  in  each  of  these  two  instances  we  obtain  from  the 
monuments  and  from  the  Turin  papyrus  a little  collateral 
line  or  dynasty  of  kings,  consisting  of  two  or  three  names, 
followed,  it  may  be,  by  more,  which  are  all  omitted  as  sub- 
ordinate and  unimportant  in  the  Karnak  Chamber.  And  yet 
there  is  such  an  affinity  in  the  whole  group,  that  in  the  Turin 
papyrus  the  two  monumental  kings  whose  fathers  are  now 
known  not  to  have  been  kings  are  not  distinguished  by  any 
rubric.  Hence  we  may  understand,  that  though  they  might 
omit  some  of  those  numerous  royalties  of  the  same  lineage 
which  are  exhibited  by  the  hieratic  papyri,  a number  of  the 
more  important  of  them  would  naturally  be  retained  and  ex- 
hibited by  those  who  arranged  the  Karnak  Chamber;  and 
those  retained,  no  less  than  the  more  numerous  group  of  the 
papyri  (no  less  we  may  add  than  the  four  dynasties  in 
the  other  half  of  the  Chamber  to  our  left),  would  have  to 
be  reduced  within  very  different  limits,  if  it  were  desired 
to  exhibit  only,  and  in  one  series,  the  number  of  generations 
and  of  consecutive  years  covered  by  the  xxx  or  xxxvi 
kings. 

When  first  put  up,  so  as  to  stand  clear  of  Dyn.  XVIII, 
the  87  years  taken  by  Eratosthenes  from  Manetho’s  Dyn. 
XVI,  while  they  occupy  the  last  part  of  the  184  years  given 
to  them  by  Manetho,  and  really  belonging  to  the  Shepherds 
of  Dyn.  XXVII  of  the  Chronicle,  with  whom  they  were  for 
all  that  time  contemporary,  seem  also  to  form  a continuation 
to  Dyn.  XV  (XII  of  Africanus),  from  after  the  death  of 
Amenemhe  III.  But  when  the  position  of  Dyn.  XV  has  been 
finally  rectified,  and  Generation  xxxm  of  Eratosthenes,  that 
is,  the  separate  reign  of  Amenemhe  II.,  has  been  made  to 
begin  in  B.C.  1932,  so  that  the  reign  of  Amenemhe  III.  ends 
in  b.c.  (1932 — 121  = ) 1811,  and  that  of  Sevek-nefrou  12 
years  later,  in  B.C.  1799,  then  the  87  years  taken  by  Erato- 
sthenes from  the  Nubian  Dynasty  XVI,  and  commencing 
in  B.C.  (1748-|-87  = ) 1835,  appear  to  be,  as  they  really  are, 
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part  of  a separate  dynasty,  concurrent  only  in  part  with 
Dyn.  XV,  but  outlasting  it,  and  ending  at  the  same  point 
with  Dyn.  XIV,  with  which  also  it  is  concurrent.  But  for 
its  commencement  we  have  no  other  indication  than  the  sum 
of  184  years  given  to  it  by  Manetho.  If  this  sum  were  his- 
torical, we  should  have  to  say  that  the  xxxvi  kings  of  Ma- 
netho must  be  reducible  to  at  most  vm  generations,  and  to 
not  fewer  than  four  separate  lines.  But  it  is  clearly  impro- 
bable that  the  precise  sum  of  184  years  should  belong  at 
once  to  the  Shepherd  supremacy  over  Lower  Egypt,  and  to 
three  or  four  lines  of  kings  in  Upper  Egypt  and  in  the  two 
Nubias,  which  cannot  be  supposed  to  haye  all  risen  and 
fallen  together  with  the  Shepherds.  Even  the  tributary 
kings  of  Memphis,  who  did  really  begin  from  the  same  point 
with  the  184  years  of  the  Shepherd  supremacy,  did  not  last 
precisely  to  their  end  ; while  in  Upper  Egypt  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  Shepherds  having  become  predominant  till 
much  later.  And,  besides  this,  as  we  know  that  Sesortasen 
I.  conquered  Nubia,  and  as  we  know  that  the  numerous  kings 
of  Dyn.  XVI  were  connected  by  blood  with  him  or  with 
his  partner  Amenemhe  I.,  and  names  of  the  same  formation 
are  found  in  Nubia  in  contemporary  inscriptions  of  his  reign, 
we  may  infer  that  he  not  only  conquered  Nubia,  but  also 
organised  its  government  after  the  manner  of  Egypt ; that 
so  the  true  historical  duration  of  Dyn.  XVI  may  have  been 
perhaps  about  216  rather  than  184  years;  and  that  one  or 
more  of  the  successions  grouped  together  in  it  may  have  had 
as  many  as  ix,  or  even  x,  actual  kings.  But  the  184  years 
of  Manetho,  like  some  others  of  his  numbers,  are  merely  an 
indication  of  the  184  years  of  the  Chronicle.  And,  if  so,  then 
in  the  scheme  of  Eratosthenes  also  the  same  184  years,  in- 
dicated as  belonging  to  Dyn.  XVI  of  Manetho  by  his  Gen- 
erations xxxvi,  xxxvi i,  and  xxxvm,  occupying  87  years 
before  Dyn.  XVIII,  are  really,  though  in  a very  indirect 
way,  an  indication  of  Dyn.  XXVII  of  the  Chronicle.  And 
viewed  thus,  the  three  generations  of  Eratosthenes,  with  a 
fourth  indicated  (for  the  last  lias  60  years),  like  the  last  four 
of  his  representation  of  Manet  bo’s  Dyn.  XIV,  afford  a 
parallel  to  the  iv  generations  of  Dyn.  XXVII  of  the  Chro- 
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nicle,  as  well  as  a hint  of  the  184  years  chronologically  be- 
longing to  them. 

“ X§-\  Srjficuwv  Xf  i/3aaiXevos  "Sirfioas  6 teal  rEppri$y  vios 
'Hfai'crrou,  ETi)  e .”  “ Siphoas , or  Thoth,  which  means  soil 

of  Phtha , reigned  5 years.”  From  the  gloss,  vio ? 'll^aiorov, 
Bunsen  naturally  wishes  to  read  ; but  the  other  gloss, 

'Eppris>  requires  rather  X^0o>6,  which  with  a Greek  termi- 
nation might  make  2t</>oW.  The  two  glosses  then  are  seem- 
ingly mere  guesses  from  the  sound. 

“X£.  Qqfiavonv  X%'  efiaaiXsvcre  A>povpwv,  rjroi  NfiXos,  errj 
s [*#'.]”  “ Phrouroy  or  Nilus,  reigned  19  years.”  The  sum 
of  Syncellus,  who  passes  here  from  his  A.M.  3889,  to  his 
a.m.  3894,  justifies  Bunsen’s  correction  of  19  for  “ 5 years ; ” 
ahd  the  gloss  agrees  fairly  with  the  name,  as  “ tour, ” (the 
river,  the  Nile,)  with  the  article  prefixed,  will  make  Phiourry 
or  P/irour ; and  we  find  the  same  name,  with  the  same 
gloss,  at  the  end  of  Manetho’s  Dyn.  XIX,  in  <r)ov(opisf  who 
is  identified  with  UoXvfiosy  or  Nilus.  But  to  what  king 
the  allusion  may  be  in  the  list  of  Eratosthenes  we  have  no 
means  of  discovering. 

S7)/3aut)v  Xrj'  efiacLXsvcrev  'ApovOairraloSy  etij  tjy.” 
“ AmouthantcEus  reigned  63  years.”  As  no  gloss  is  added, 
and  there  is  no  list  of  names  to  which  we  can  refer,  it  is 
hopeless  to  inquire  after  the  owner  of  this  name,  into  which 
either  Amon  or  Mouth , and  the  family  name  Ilantef,  may 
perhaps  enter.  All  that  is  clear  is  that  for  some  reason  or 
other  it  was  desired  to  indicate  under  one  sum  at  least 
two  actual  generations,  so  that  the  three  are  equivalent  to 
four.  But  to  what  end  four  should  be  preferred  to  three, 
when  even  with  four  the  representation  of  the  dynasty  is  so 
imperfect,  is  not  clear;  unless  it  were  for  this,  that  the 
number  of  four  generations  in  connection  with  the  184  years 
given  to  this  dynasty  by  Mauetho,  and  shown  to  end  in  b.c. 
1748  by  the  scheme  of  Eratosthenes,  might  hint  that  as  it 
stands  in  Manetho’s  lists  it  is  really  and  chronologically  con- 
current with  Dyn.  XXVII  of  the  Chronicle,  just  as  the  same 
had  been  hinted  already  for  the  latter  portion  of  Dyn.  XIV 
with  its  four  names. 

At  this  point  Syncellus  ceases  to  transcribe  from  Apollo- 
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dorus,  without  having  given  us  as  yet  any  name  from  Ma- 
netho’s  Dyn.  XVIII,  but  having  brought  us,  according  to 
his  own  apprehension,  in  some  sense  or  other  to  the  end  of 
a series : for  he  says : — 

“ *H  row  Xr/  /3a<7i\s(ov  tmv  tear  Atyvirrov  XeyopJvcov  0??- 
(3cumv9  mv  to.  ovo/iara  'RparoaOsvqs  Xaftoov  etc  t mv  ev  A io<r- 
ttoXsl  [cpoypafAfjuzTEMV  TrapstypaaEV  0;  A irfurrTias  els  rEAAa8a 
tfxDvrjv,  svravOa  eXtj^ev  upxV>  ap^ap,Evt]  fisv  in to  t ov  J3^b’ 

KOapllKOV  STOVS  ETECTIV  pK&  pbETU  T7)V  OVyXVaLV  TMV  y Xm(T0MV} 

Xijgao-a  els  touto  to  p/^os  too  Koapov  eTOS1.”  That  is, 
“ The  line  of  the  xxxviii  kings,  called  in  Egypt  Theban, 
whose  names  Eratosthenes  had  sent  to  him  from  the  sacred 
scribes  at  Diospolis,  and  rendered  them  with  glosses  into 
Greek,  ended  here , having  commenced  from  the  year  of  the 
world  2900,  and  ending  at  this  year  of  the  world  3975, 
which  has  been  last  named.”  It  should  have  been  “ com- 
mencing from  after  a.m.  2900,  and  ending  at  the  end  of 
a.m.  3976.”  For  Syncellus  and  those  whom  he  follows, 
make  2776  years  complete  to  the  Dispersion;  and  he  allows 
from  thence  2365  years  of  the  3555  of  the  original  Manetho, 
cutting  off  as  inadmissible  656  before,  and  534  after  the 
Flood,  and  saying  that  the  remaining  2365  end  with  the 
year  of  the  world  5141,  w’hich  means  that  they  so  end  in 
the  scheme  of  Anianus.  After  what  has  been  recited  above, 
he  continues  thus : — “ Tmv  tovtols  e^e^s  ciXXmv  vY 

(~)i){3cilmv  fiacrcXEMV  xmo  rod  avrov  ' AjroXXoBwpov  irapaBs- 
BopLEVMV  rds  Trpooyyopias  7repiTTov  yjyov/xsda  imavOa,  ms 
/xtjB'ev  avfjLfiaXXofievas  rjpiv,  TrapaOsardcu,  btteI  prjBe  at  Trpo 
avTcov.”  “ But  the  continuation  of  liii  other  names  of 
Theban  kings,  which  is  given  by  the  same  Apollodorus,  I 
think  it  superfluous  to  insert  here,  as  they  make  nothing  to 
our  purpose,  though  in  truth  the  same  may  be  said  equally 
of  the  rest  which  have  preceded.” 

So  Syncellus  omits  the  Llll  following  names,  being  the 
remainder  wanting  after  xxxviii  to  complete  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  lxxvi  royal  generations  and  1881  years  of 
the  Chronicle,  with  the  xv  generations  and  443  years  “ of 
the  Cycle  ” prefixed  ; and  he  leaves  us  to  make  them  out  lor 
ourselves  as  we  can;  only,  with  the  certainty  that  he  has  now 
brought  us  to  the  commencement  of  Dyn.  XVIII  of  Ma- 
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netho  and  the  Chronicle,  that  great  dynasty,  most  properly 
called  Diospolite,  which,  after  overthrowing  the  Shepherds, 
united  both  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  (and  both  the  Nubias 
too  during  some  centuries)  under  a single  sceptre.  For 
having  followed  hitherto  the  order  of  Manetho’s  dynasties, 
and  having  given  already  twice  over  to  native  kings  of 
Lower  and  Upper  Egypt  the  chronological  space  of  the 
Shepherds,  that  is,  of  Dyn.  XXVII  of  the  Chronicle,  iden- 
tical with  the  larger  and  more  important  part  of  Dyn. 

XVII  of  Manetho  (XV  of  Africanus),  the  Theban  priests 
had  nothing  now  to  do  but  to  continue  with  the  single  series 
of  the  Chronicle  and  Manetho,  from  the  first  name  of  Dyn. 
XVIII,  the  chronological  space  of  which  they  have  already 
encroached  upon  to  the  extent  of  vn  generations  and  156 
years.  And  as  the  actual  kings  named  or  counted  by  Ma- 
netho for  his  XV  Dynasties  from  XVIII  to  XXX  inclu- 
sively, are  now  all  to  be  placed  or  omitted  as  if  between 
B.c.  (1748  — 156  = ) 1592  and  B.c.  345,  in  liii  instead  of  lx 
generations,  and  in  B.C.  (1592 — 345  = ) 1247,  instead  of 
b.c.  (1748  — 345  = ) 1403  years,  the  first  thing  needed  is  to 
review  Manetho’s  names,  comparing  them  with  those  of  the 
Chronicle,  and  to  see  how  far  we  can  go  in  ascertaining 
which  names  would  be  omitted  or  consolidated  ; and,  when 
this  is  done,  we  shall  have  a list  not  very  greatly  differing 
from  that  omitted  by  Syncellus ; one  which  will  serve  at  any 
rate  to  show  how  the  scheme  of  Eratosthenes  must  have  been 
completed,  though  in  what  form  the  names  appeared,  or  with 
what  reigns  attached  to  them,  we  cannot  always  even  at- 
tempt to  conjecture. 

But  before  attempting  thus  to  recover,  at  least  approxima- 
tive^, the  arrangement  of  the  liii  remaining  generations, 
there  are  two  points  which  demand  notice : 

First,  the  use  sought  to  be  made  of  that  difference  which 
exists  between  the  designation  and  description  of  Dyn. 

XVIII  by  the  Chronicle  and  by  Manetho ; for  the  Chronicle 
makes  it  a dynasty  of  “ xiv  Memphite  generations  in  348 
years,”  wThile  Manetho  makes  it  a dynasty  of  “xvi  Diospolites ” 
in  333  years.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  are  really  one 
and  the  same  dynasty,  with  the  same  kings  and  the  same  years, 
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beginning  historically  from  the  same  poiut,  and  ending  at 
the  same  point  one  with  the  other ; though  Manetho  seems 
to  depress  the  head  of  the  dynasty  by  an  unchronologicai 
insertion  made  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  kings,  and 
originally  consisting  of  3 years,  but  reduced  since  to  2 
years  and  10  months;  and  though  he  also  transposes  15 
years  from  the  middle  of  the  dynasty  to  the  end,  and  pre- 
fixes them  to  Dyn.  XIX.  This  he  does  for  a reason 
similar  to  that  for  which  the  Chronicle  also  itself  had  mis- 
placed and  suppressed  as  far  as  was  possible,  consistently 
with  its  purpose,  one  w'hole  dynasty  with  its  184  years. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  either  that  the  Theban  priests  who 
filled  up  for  Eratosthenes  the  framework  of  the  Chronicle, 
as  enlarged  by  themselves,  knew  this  at  least  as  well  as  we 
can  know  it.  So  we  must  not  suppose  that  in  their  own 
minds  they  distinguished  betwen  Dyn.  XVIII  of  the  Chro- 
nicle and  Dyn.  XVII I of  Manetho.  Still,  as  we  have  now 
had  some  experience  of  their  methods  of  indicating  what 
they  do  not  distinctly  exhibit,  and  of  making  the  same  gene- 
rations serve  the  purpose  of  double  or  even  treble  indica- 
tions, it  will  be  nothing  6trange  to  find  that  in  order  to 
conceal  more  effectually  all  traces  of  the  Shepherd  Dynasty, 
and  that  they  may  not  be  distinctly  understood  to  have 
thrown  it  back  to  its  true  place  from  the  place  where  it  was 
named  unchronologically  by  the  Chronicle,  they  aflect  to  re- 
gard Dyn.  XVIII  of  the  Chronicle  and  of  Manetho  as  two 
distinct  dynasties,  and  indicate  both  of  these,  and  others  after 
them,  in  such  a way,  that  at  length  the  two  series  may 
blend  together,  long  after  the  184  years  of  Dyn.  XXVII 
of  the  Chronicle  have  been  anticipated  and  placed  ambigu- 
ously so  as  neither  to  betray  what  they  really  are,  nor  that 
they  had  been  purposely  transposed  by  the  Chronicle  and 
are  now  put  back  to  their  true  [»laces,  but  not  in  connection 
with  their  true  owners.  So  after  paralleling  the  xv  genera- 
tions “of  the  Cycle,”  and  the  first  (v  + m-f  iv  = )xii  of  the 
royal  generations  of  the  Chronicle,  those,  that  is,  of  its  Dynas- 
ties XVI  and  XVII,  they  insinuate  that  their  next  twelve 
generations  (xxvii  to  xxxvni  inclusively)  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  indicating  fourteen  generations,  (xxxi  and  xxxii 
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being  reckoned  as  only  one,  but  three  others,  viz.  xxx, 
xxxiv,  and  xxxvm,  being  double,)  are,  in  spite  of  the  de- 
signation “ Memphite,”  a representation  of  the  xiv  genera- 
tions and  348  years  of  Dyn.  XVIII  of  the  Chronicle,  the 
series  named  having  340  years,  and  the  remaining  8 being  to 
be  added  from  the  next  reign.  Thus,  while  in  truth  they 
were  making  the  earlier  Thebans  invade  the  space  of  Dyn. 
XVIII  of  Manetho,  and  depress  it  so  as  to  begin  156  years 
too  low,  they  made  as  though  they  had  done  the  very  re- 
verse, putting  up  Dyn.  XVIII  of  the  Chronicle  184  years 
too  high,  so  as  to  begin,  as  it  does  ostensibly,  immediately 
after  Dyn.  XVII,  and  so  as  to  occupy  both  the  184  years 
really  belonging  to  Dyn.  XXVII,  and  also  the  first  156  (and 
8 more)  of  its  own  years,  leaving  the  rest  to  be  reckoned  by 
a double  reckoning  as  making  the  commencement  both  of 
Dyn.  XVIII  of  Manetho  with  333,  and  of  Dyn.  XIX  of 
the  Chronicle  with  194  years. 

This  point  having  been  noticed,  we  must  consider  more 
particularly  both  the  causes  and  the  consequences  of  the 
inroad  already  made  on  the  space  of  Dyn.  XVIII  of  the 
Chronicle. 

If  we  put  together  the  last  thirteen  dynasties  of  the  Chro- 
nicle, as  they  stand,  from  the  head  of  Dyn.  XVIII,  (Dyn. 
XXVII  included,  with  its  iv  anonymous  kings  and  184 
years,)  they  have  in  all  64  generations  in  1588  years,  showing 
an  average  of  nearly  25  years  to  each  generation,  that  is, 
something  above  the  ordinary  average  of  the  Chronicle,  not- 
withstanding the  presence  of  many  short  reigns  in  the  later 
dynasties.  But  this  high  average  is  caused  mainly  by  the 
fact  that  the  anonymous  Dynasty  XXVII  to  its  184  years 
has  only  iv  generations,  and  in  part  also  by  some  other  spaces 
of  anarchy  or  of  illegitimate  reigns  being  added  on  to  par- 
ticular dynasties,  so  as  to  swell  the  average  length  of  their 
reigns.  Thus  15  years  at  least  of  kings  not  recognised  are 
reckoned  by  the  Chronicle  to  Dyn.  XVIII,  and  59  perhaps 
to  Dyn.  XIX.  On  the  ejection  of  Dyn.  XXVII  (suppos- 
ing it  to  be  restored  to  its  true  place  above  Dyn.  XVIII, 
and  with  only  iv  kings),  the  twelve  remaining  dynasties, 
viz.  XVIII  to  XXX  inclusively,  with  LX  kings  and  (1588  — 
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184  = ) 1404  years,  being  now  all  consecutive  and  in  their 
true  places,  will  have  an  average  length  of  23  years  and  4 
months  to  each  reign,  being  1 year  and  2 months  under  the 
ordinary  average  of  24£  years.  And  this  is  the  series  which 
Eratosthenes  would  have  had  to  make  out,  had  he  not  al  ready 
given  vii  of  these  lx  generations,  and  156  of  their  years,  to 
names  of  other  “ Theban”  kings,  anterior  to  Dyn.  XVIII. 
But  having  done  that  he  has  only  liii  generations  and  1248 
years  of  the  Chronicle  left  to  parallel,  and  all  his  names,  if 
answering  to  those  of  Manetho’s  lists  from  the  head  of  Dyn. 
XVIII  downwards,  will  be  of  course  unchronologically 
depressed  to  the  extent  of  156  years,  and  will  depress  all 
below  them  till  some  part  of  history  is  reached  where  Mane- 
tho  supplies  no  names,  and  where  the  priests  choose  rather 
to  bridge  over  a chasm  with  Theban  names  unchronologically 
placed,  than  to  supply  new  and  more  accurate  information 
to  their  Greek  questioner.  Also,  as  156  years  are  fewer  by 
18  than  what  would  belong  to  any  vii  generations  of  Dyn. 
XVIII  of  the  Chronicle,  according  to  its  particular  average 
(xiv  in  348  giving  24^,  or  nearly  25  years),  the  average 
length  of  the  last  liii  generations  of  Eratosthenes  would 
necessarily  be  something  more  than  that  of  the  List  liii  of 
the  Chronicle  (Dyn.  XXVII  not  being  included),  viz. 
something  over  23|  years,  instead  of  23^  years.  But  this  is 
of  no  moment,  as  Eratosthenes  does  not  follow  closely  the 
particular  averages  of  the  Chronicle,  and  irrespectively  of 
this  minute  difference  his  last  liii  generations,  omitted 
by  Syncellus,  commencing  from  Sept.  26,  B.c.  1592,  answer 
exactly  to  the  last  liii  of  the  Chronicle  (Dyn.  XXVII  not 
being  included),  commencing  from  Sept  21,  b.c.  1574.  The 
next  question  is,  how  may  these  generations  have  been 
filled  up? 

We  have  been  following  the  dynasties'of  Manetho  hitherto 
conjointly  with  the  divisions  or  spaces  of  the  Chronicle,  so 
doubtless  Eratosthenes  would  continue  to  do  so  still ; the 
more  so  as  now  there  is  in  general  but  one  line  of  sovereigns 
for  all  Egypt.  And  so  we  might  suppose  at  first  that  the 
only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  compress  Manetho’s  more  numer- 
ous actual  kings  by  consolidation  to  the  number  of  the 
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Chronicle,  as  we  can  do  with  certainty  in  most  of  the  dy- 
nasties. Thus  in  Dyn.  XVIII,  where  Manetho  has  xvi 
kings  (or  xvi  and  one  queen),  and  the  monumental  lists  have 
xiii  kings,  it  is  easy  either  to  reduce  these  latter  to  xii,  as 
we  shall  do  below,  or  make  them  up  to  the  xiv  of  the  Chro- 
nicle by  considering  Raineses  II.  as  a double  generation,  and 
admitting  some  additional  name,  such  as  that  of  Amen-Anchut. 
The  vi  names  again  given  by  Manetho  for  Dyn.  XIX  admit 
of  being  reduced  to  the  v of  the  Chronicle  by  the  consolida- 
tion of  one  short  reign  of  only  5 years.  The  ix  monumental 
kings  who  are  identical  with  the  ix  of  Manetho’s  Dyn. 
XXII,  suit  exactly  the  vi  of  Dyn.  XXI,  and  the  hi  of 
Dyn.  XXII  of  the  Chronicle.  Two  kings  contained  in 
Manetho’s  Dyn.  XXIII  are  identifiable  with  the  two  of 
Dyn.  XXIII  of  the  Chronicle;  and  the  two  others  and  the 
single  king  of  Manetho’s  Dyn.  XXIV  with  the  three  of 
Dyn.  XXIV  of  the  Chronicle.  The  three  Ethiopians  are 
the  same  in  Dyn.  XXV  according  to  both  schemes.  Dyn. 
XXVI  presents  no  difficulty,  the  last  of  Manetho’s  ix 
kings,  with  only  6 months,  being  really  contained  in  the  5th 
year  of  Cambyses,  and  the  three  predecessors  of  Psammitichus 
I.  in  Manetho’s  lists  being  no  doubt  set  aside  by  the  Theban 
priests  for  two  monumental  names  connected  with  Upper 
Egypt.  Instead  of  the  vm  Persians  enumerated  by  Ma- 
netho in  his  Dyn.  XXVII,  the  Chronicle,  under  the  v 
generations  of  its  Dyn.  XXVIII,  indicates  beyond  a doubt 
the  five  principal  reigns  of  Cambyses,  Darius,  Xerxes,  Ar- 
taxerxes  Longimanus,  and  Darius  Nothus,  consolidating 
the  months  of  Artabanus,  Xerxes  II.,  and  Sogdianus,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Magian,  and  three  years  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  which  Manetho  himself  also  has  left  unnoticed. 
If  two  kings  with  1 year  and  with  4 months  respectively, 
and  another  with  2 years,  in  Manetho’s  Dynasties  XXIX  and 
XXX  were  consolidated,  the  remaining  iv  kings  would  be 
identifiable  with  the  in  kings  of  Dyn.  XXIX  and  the  single 
king  of  Dyn.  XXX  of  the  Chronicle.  And  so  for  Dynasties 
XVIII,  XIX,  XXI,  XXII,  XXIII,  XXIV,  XXV, 
XXVI,  XXVIII,  XXIX,  and  XXX  of  the  Chronicle, 
we  should  have  from  Manetho  and  from  the  monuments  a 
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series  of  (14-j-5-f-6"t-3-t-2-f-3-|-3-f-7  -t  5 -f~  3 -j- 1 — ) 52 
names  to  fill  up  the  liii  anonymous  generations  of  the 
Chronicle. 

But  this  method  alone  does  not  quite  carry  us  through. 
There  still  remains  one  long  dynasty,  Dyn.  XX  of  the  Chro- 
nicle, with  viii  generations  and  228  years,  of  which  we  have 
as  yet  taken  no  account.  Manetho,  with  fewer  years  (a  dif- 
ference which  is  nothing  to  our  present  purpose),  gives  it 
xn  kings ; and  these,  if  the  reigns  had  been  given,  might 
have  been  reducible  by  consolidation  of  short  reigns,  or  of 
reigns  not  constituting  distinct  generations,  to  the  viii  of  the 
Chronicle.  But  in  Manetho’s  lists,  as  they  now  stand,  no 
names  are  given , and  it  seems  that  this  was  so  from  the  first, 
no  hieratic  list  being  transcribed  by  him  for  this  dynasty, 
though  no  doubt  he  added  in  his  narrative  some  notice  by 
way  of  explanation,  as  that  all  the  kings  were  of  the  same 
family,  or  that  they  all  had  one  and  the  same  family  name, 
(viz.  Rameses,)  with  the  preceding.  If  the  Theban  priests 
named,  as  they  were  certainly  able  to  name,  these  kings, 
whose  tombs  and  other  monuments  were  before  their  eyes, 
the  introduction  of  viii  more  names  for  this  dynasty  would 
force  us  (since  we  have  lii  already  without  them)  to  sup- 
press either  above  or  below  vii  of  those  which  we  have 
already  enumerated.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  Theban 
priests  availed  themselves  of  the  fact  that  Manetho  had  left 
this  dynasty  anonymous  in  order  to  gain  room  for  some  of 
those  yii  generations  of  Dyn.  XVIII  which  they  at  the  same 
time  displaced  and  thrust  down  from  above.  For  the  Greeks 
the  names  already  known  through  Manetho  were  as  good  as 
any  others,  or  rather  preferable  ; and  there  was  nothing  ob- 
jectionable in  covering  the  space  belonging  to  Dynasties 
XIX  and  XX  with  names  thrust  down  unchronologically 
from  Dynasties  XVIII  and  XIX,  seeing  that  this  is  only 
wdiat  they  had  been  doing  throughout,  no  names  having  stood 
hitherto  in  their  true  chronological  position.  This  then  was 
the  reason  that  they  suppressed  (if  they  did  suppress  them,  as 
seems  most  probable)  Jive  perhaps  out  of  the  eight  kings  due 
to  Dyn.  XX,  not  that  they  were  unable  to  name  them,  but 
that  they  wanted  their  room  for  names  less  convenient  for 
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omission,  which  they  had  depressed  from  above.  Dyn.  XXI 
of  Manetho  would  naturally  be  unnoticed,  for  Manetho  him- 
self  reckons  to  his  Dvn.  XX  Diospolites  enough  to  cover 
all  those  93  years  of  Dyn.  XXI  which  are  chronological  as 
they  stand,  and  not  merely  thrown  up  from  other  places 
below ; and  the  Theban  priests  would  not  go  out  of  their 
way  to  place  either  his  fictitious  or  his  contemporary  Tanites 
of  Lower  Egypt.  So  they  probably  made  Manetho’s  vi 
names  of  Dyn.  XIX,  consolidated  into  v to  suit  the  Chro- 
nicle, and  all  depressed  from  above,  together  with  only  three 
others  really  taken  from  the  monumental  kings  of  Dyn.  XX, 
and  from  its  end  rather  than  its  beginning,  to  exhibit  the 
viii  generations  given  to  that  dynasty  by  the  Chronicle. 

We  may  now  subjoin  a conjectural  and  approximative  re- 
construction of  the  last  liii  generations  of  Eratosthenes  and 
Apollodorus,  omitted  by  Syncellus,  but  needed  to  complete 
those  (xv  + lxxvi  = )xci  generations  and  (443  + 1881  = ) 
2324  years  of  the  Chronicle,  which  the  Theban  priests  made 
Eratosthenes  allow  to  the  kings  from  Menes  to  Nectanebo: 

Continuation  of  Dynasties  XVIII  and  XXVII  of  the 
Chronicle , indicated  under  Dynasty  XVIII  of  Manetho , with 
Xiv  yenerations  and  333  or  348  years. 

&rj/3aia)V  eftacrlXsvasv "A/jbcocns,  err)  ks  .”  “ Amosis 
reigned  25  years.”  With  his  8th  year  the  348  years  of  Dyn. 
XVIII  of  the  Chronicle  are  completed  in  xi  generations,  as 
expressly  reckoned,  or  in  xiv  as  indirectly  indicated;  and 
from  this  point  commences  a second  exhibition  of  the  184 
years  of  Dyn.  XXVII  of  the  Chronicle,  so  that  the  xvm 
generations  from  Generation  xxvii  to  xlv  inclusively  (that 
is,  the  xvi ii  which  have  years  attached  to  them,  Generation 
xxxi,  which  is  only  a name,  being  not  counted),  may  be 
divided  either  into  VII  with  184  years  and  xiv  with  348,  or 
into  xiv  with  348  and  vii  with  184  years,  thus: — 

Either  Dyn.  XXVII.  184.  Dyn.  XVIII.  34*. 

Gen*,  f . an  • *6'.  X' . Xj?  . Xy.  Xb‘.  XY . A«-/.  Xi' . Xv,’ . X 8.  p! . put . p&‘ . py  ■ p%  • pu> 
Yr*.  f 7.  12.  II.  60.  42.  23.  (29  + 26).  43.  ft.  19.  63.  (8+17).  20.  48.  26.  10.  48.  |.V 


Or 


Dyn.  XVIII.  318 


Dyn.  XXVII.  181. 
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By  detaching  the  last  reign  and  reckoning  it  to  those  fol- 
lowing, the  same  scheme  may  be  regarded  as  exhibiting  Ma  • 
netho’s  Dynasties  XVI  and  XVIII,  with  184  and  333 
years,  which  might  equally  with  those  of  the  Chronicle  be 
reversed  and  reckoned  the  333  first  and  the  184  last,  if  there 
were  any  reason  for  such  ambiguity,  which  there  is  not,  it 
being  only  Dyn.  XXVII  of  the  Chronicle  of  which  it  was 
desired  to  conceal  the  exact  place  and  nature. 

“ p.  (rhjfiaioov  p sftaaiXsvasv  Apsvaxpdls,  hy  k.”  “ Ame - 

noph  I.  reigned  20  years.” 

“ pa.  (rhjfiaicov  pa  ifiaariXsvcre  M i<f)ph  hi)  py  ? “ Thothmes 
III.  reigned  48  years.” 

“fx/3'.  Srjftalctiv  p/3'  efiaaiXzvaEv  'ApEvex/>i$3  hy  (tAme- 
noph  II.  reigned  26  years.” 

“ /xy  . Syftauov  prj  ifiaaiXavae  Tovdpwcns,  hy  t'.”  “ Thoth- 
mes IV.  reigned  10  years.” 

“pS'.  ®y/3a(a)v  p&  ifiaaiAsvaev  * Appsvaxpis , hy  py” 
“ Amenoph  III.  reigned  48  years.” 

“ pi.  Sy/3aia>v  pi  eftacrlA Evasv  ’ilpo?,  iry  ti.”  “ lloms 
reigned  15  years. 

Here  the  double  exhibition  of  either  184  + 348  or  348  + 
184  years,  as  if  belonging  to  Dynasties  XXVII  and  XVIII 
or  XVIII  and  XXVII  of  the  Chronicle,  is  completed. 
And  Eratosthenes  might  continue  with  an  indication  of 
Dyn.  XIX  of  the  Chronicle  as  follows  : — 


Man.  Remainder  of  Dyn.  XVIII,  333.  Dyn.  XX,  135.  Dyn.  XXI,  93. 

Gens,  C ttc'.  fxt /uti'.  tet.  »,3',  ty'.  ,V.  yr" . 

Yrs.  I 25.  25  4.  GS.  19.  (l.r>  + 38.+G).  20.  47.  52.  21.  42.  7.  23! 

Chron.  Dyn.  XIX,  194.  Dyn.  XX,  22S. 

“/+■  • ftyfiaiwv  pc'  i/3aai\su(T£v  ’A xePf>V?>  K£  ” “ Acher- 

res  reigned  25  years.” 

“ P%-  tyt]/3cttcov  ptf  e(3a<jiAzvcTEv  'A^sppijs,  hr)  tci.”  “ Acher - 
res  reigned  25  years.” 

“ PV-  ®y/3ai(o v pi]  ifiaaiXEuas  ' Appsaaysyhy  8.”  “ Armes- 
scs  reigned  4 years.” 

“ p& . Qyfiaicdv  p0  e/3cktl\ev<t£  'Vapeaays,  hy  tjy.”  “ Ra- 
ineses Miammous  reigned  68  years.” 
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*‘i/.  Srj/3auov  v iftacrtXsvcrsv  *A fisvwf),  hr)  i&  ” “ Amenuph 
reigned  19  years.” 

Here  in  truth  we  end  Manetho’s  Dynasty  XVIII  of  xvi 
Diospolites  in  333  years.  But  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
pression of  this  dynasty  by  156  years,  we  have  now  come 
apparently  to  the  end  of  the  141st  year  of  Dyn.  XIX  of 
the  Chronicle.  It  would  have  been  the  156th,  but  that 
Manetho,  as  has  been  explained  elsewhere,  has  attached  15 
years  really  belonging  to  Dyn.  XVIII  to  the  first  reign  of 
his  Dynasty  XIX. 

“ va.  Hr)(3ala>v  va!  i/3aal\evae  Se'&wy,  hr)  vO'”  “ Sethos 
reigned  59  years.” 

The  first  15  of  these  really  belong,  as  lias  been  just  said, 
to  Dyn.  XVIII  of  the  Chronicle,  and  make  the  difference 
between  its  sum  of  348  and  Manetho’s  sum  of  333  years. 
But  in  the  present  unchronological  exhibition  of  both  the 
schemes  these  15,  with  38  more  years  of  the  same  reign, 
complete  the  exhibition  of  the  194  years  of  Dyn.  XIX  of 
the  Chronicle,  the  five  generations  of  which  have  been  rec- 
koned already.  But  the  remaining  6 years,  together  with 
the  name,  represent  the  first  of  the  vhi  generations  of  Dyn. 

XX  of  the  Chronicle.  Dynasty  XIX  of  Manetho  is 
equally  completed  and  exhibited,  and  at  the  same  point  with 
Dyn.  XIX  of  the  Chronicle,  the  only  difference  being,  that 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  three  Dynasties  XVI,  XVIII,  and 
XIX  of  Manetho,  the  15  years  of  Generation  xlv  are 
reckoned  to  the  head  of  Dyn.  XIX,  instead  of  being  rec- 
koned to  the  end  of  Dyn.  XVIII  ; while  for  the  exhibition 
of  Dynasties  XVIII,  XXVII  (or  XXVII,  XVIII),  and 
XIX  of  the  Chronicle,  it  is  vice  versa. 

Dynasty  XX  of  the  Chronicle , of  vin  Diospolites , in  228 
years , and  Dynasty  XX  of  Manetho  with  135  and  part  of 

XXI  with  93  years. 

The  last  6 years  of  Generation  li,  together  with  the  name 
Sethos , make  the  first  generation  towards  the  representation 
of  this  dynasty.  Then 

“ v$ . (?)r)j3aicav  vfd'  efiaaiXs vasv  ’A/ieve^Or}?,  hr) 

“ Amen-necht  reigued  20  years.” 
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“vy'.  tyr]l3cu'(t)v  \*y'  eftaalXEvae  '\yapEaar}$,  stt)  “ Ra- 

meses  III.  reigned  47  years.” 

(tvB\  (J)T)j3aio)v  vZ  ifiacriXsvae  'PapEo-crfjs,  ettj  vfi'”  “ Ra- 
meses  reigned  52  years.” 

Here  is  completed  the  exhibition  of  the  135  years  of  Ma- 
netho’s  Dyn.  XX,  but  not  that  of  the  xn  Diospolite  kings 
whom  he  gives  to  the  same  dynasty,  and  who  cover  93  years 
more,  so  as  to  end  together  with  the  vm  generations  and 
228  years  of  Dyn.  XX  of  the  Chronicle. 

“vs.  Srjfiaia) v ve  sfiaaiXeuaE  (dovcopis , o 7 rap’  "O firjpco  IToXu- 
/3oy,  hr)  kci'”  “ Thuoris,  who  is  the  Polybus  of  Homer, 
reigned  21  years.” 

The  five  generations  which  have  hitherto  been  named  as 
if  representing  the  first  156  years  of  Dyn.  XX  of  the 
Chronicle,  being  really  depressed  from  above,  the  names  still 
wanting  to  complete  the  vm  generations  of  the  Chronicle 
will  be  taken,  we  may  presume,  not  from  the  first  of  the  his- 
torical kings  of  Dyn.  XX,  but  from  those  at  its  end,  so 
that  they  may  indicate  their  five  predecessors  whose  places 
have  been  usurped  by  names  depressed  and  belonging  his- 
torically to  Dynasty  XIX. 

“ v?'.  &r]fial<0V  v?  iftaalXEvasv  T£lpos  'Zia/ificov,  o i<rri 
Aioysvr ]?,  ett)  fift”  “ Iler-Hor  Si-amoJi  reigned  42  years.” 

“ v£.  (rhjQaudv  v£  efSaalXEvas  l\avrEvvi)s>  err)  “ Pi- 

nctem  reigned  7 years.” 

<£  in) . (~)7)fiaia)v  vr[  e/3oia[XEV(TE  err)  toy'.”  “ Ra- 

men-cheper  reigned  23  years.” 

Here,  in  vm  Diospolite  generations,  we  have  completed 
a representation  both  of  the  vm  generations  and  228  years 
of  Dyn.  XX  of  the  Chronicle,  and  of  the  xii  reigns  of 
Dyn.  XX  of  Manetho,  these  latter  being  compressed  into 
vm  generations,  and  covering  93  more  years  than  the  135 
which  Manetho  allows  to  their  dynasty.  Consequently 
these  93  years  must  be  subtracted  from  the  1 30  years  of  his 
Dvn.  XXT,  the  concurrent  Tanites  of  which  would  be  set 
aside  in  favour  of  the  Thebans  really  belonging  to  the  same 
space;  while  the  remaining  37  years  of  Manctho’s  Dyn. 
XXI  are  transposed  by  him  from  their  true  places  and  con- 
nections, to  which  we  may  presume  the  Theban  priests 
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would  restore  them.  So  taking  the  head  of  Dyn.  XXI  of 
the  Chronicle  now  to  coincide  with  the  head  of  Dyn. 
XXII  of  Manetho,  and  having  from  this  point  downwards 
no  longer  any  reason  for  distinguishing  the  two  schemes,  we 
may  continue,  simply  filling  up  the  blank  generations  of  the 
Chronicle  from  Manetho’s  names : — 

Dynasty  XXI  of  the  Chronicle  and  XXII  of  Manetho , 
with  vi  Tanite  or  Bubastite  generations  and  121  years . 

“ vff.  (dr)/3ai'a)v  v6'  iftacrlXsvoe  Xiacoy^is,  ettj  tea.”  “ Shi - 
shonk  /.  reigned  21  years.” 

(drjfialwv  £ efiacri\EV<JEv  ’O aop-^wv,  err)  is.”  “ Osorchon 
/.  reigned  15  years.” 

“ %a.  (dijfialcov  ej3acn\evar£  TaKsXcjOis,  ettj  [/c*'?].”  k Ta- 
helot  I.  reigned  [25  ?]  years.” 

“ (rhjftauov  Efiaaikevcrev  ’0<x op^wv,  ettj  \_k9'  ?].” 

“ Osorchon  II.  reigned  [29?]  years.” 

“ £7'.  ®r)l3ai(i)v  £y'  efiacriXEvarE  Xeg  ory^is  y ettj  [t£'?].” 
“ Shishojik  II.  reigned  [17?]  years.” 

“ |8'.  SrjfiaLtov  %o  efiacriXevcre  T atceXcoOis,  etij  id'.”  “ Ta- 

kelot  II.  reigned  14  ? years.” 

Manetho  gives  no  names  for  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5 th  of  these 
kings ; and  between  all  the  three  he  gives  only  29  years,  and 
he  gives  to  the  6th  king  only  13  years.  But  the  12th  year  of 
Takelot  I.,  the  23rd  of  Osorchon  II.,  and  the  14th  of  Take- 
lot  II.,  have  been  found  marked  on  the  monuments.  With 
the  sums  conjecturally  assigned  them,  the  vi  kings  have  121 
years. 

Dynasty  XXII  of  the  Chronicle , with  ill  Tanite  generations 
and  41  years , the  names  belonging  to  Dynasty  XXII  and  the 
years  to  Dynasty  XXIII  of  Manetho. 

“ %e.  ®7]fiaia)v  |c'  efSaaiXEvae  Xsaoyy^is}  ettj  if.”  “ Shi- 
shonk  III.  reigned  16  years.”  [But  by  an  Apis-stele  he 
reigned  51.] 

“ • Qrjftauov  £?  sfiaaikEucrE  Ilt^a?}?,  ettj  if.”  “ Pichai 

reigned  16  years.”  [But  the  only  known  date  of  this  king 
is  that  of  an  Apis-stele  where  his  second  year  is  marked.] 
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“ fdrjfiai W E^aoikEvae 'hscrwy^is,  stt)  i?”  t(  Shi- 

shonk IV.  reigned  16  years.”  [But  on  an  Apis-stele  his  37th 
is  named.] 

So  perhaps  the  two  generations  and  48  years  of  the  Chro- 
nicle are  really  covered  by  Shishonk  III.  alone,  who  wTith 
a son  who  died  before  him  may  count  for  two  generations. 
And  if  so,  Pichai  and  Shishonk  IV.  may  be  contemporaries 
of  the  two  kings  of  Dyn.  XXIII  who  had  possession  of 
Thebes,  and  of  other  kings  following. 

Dynasty  XXIII  of  the  Chronicle , //  Diospolites,  in  19 
years , being  the  second  and  third  names  of  Dynasty  XXIII  of 
Manetho. 

i(!p} . Cfojfiauov  fjrf  e^aai\evaev  'Oaop^cov,  ett)  O'.”  (( Osorchon 
reigned  9 years.” 

“ %& . Syfialcov  efiaaikevi te  'Happovs,  ettj  i.”  f‘ Psimout 

reigned  10  years.” 

As  Shishonk  III,  Pichai , and  Sliishonkl  V.  seem  by  the 
Apis-stelse  to  have  reigned  between  them  not  only  48  years, 
answering  to  the  48  of  Dyn.  XXII  of  the  Chronicle,  but 
90  or  more  years  (answering  rather  to  the  87  of  Dyn. 
XXIII  of  Manetho),  we  must  suppose  that  Egypt  was  in 
the  time  of  these  kings  again  divided ; and  that  the  two 
kings  of  Dyn.  XXIV  of  the  Chronicle,  who  though  pro- 
bably of  the  same  lineage  with  the  preceding,  are  called  by 
it  “ Diospolites,”  because  they  had  possession  of  Thebes, 
were  really  contemporaneous  with  part  of  the  90  years  of 
the  three  above-named  kings  of  Dyn.  XXIII. 

Dynasty  XXIV  of  the  Chronicle  (part  of  XXIII  and 
XXIV of  Manetho),  with  ill  Tanite generations  and  44  years. 

t(  o . fyr)(3aiG)v  o Efiaaiksvae  I I ETov(ddGTrj$,  ett)  [/ca'?].”  “ Pet- 
sibast  reigned  [2 1 ?]  years.” 

“ oa.  ®T)f3ai<i)v  oa!  Eftaaiksvae  Zrjr,  tb r)  [id  ?].”  “ Zet 

reigned  [1 1 ?]  years.” 

“ o/3\  Srj&auov  off  EfiaalXevae  B oKyopis,  ern  iff  ?”  « Boc- 

choris  reigned  [12?]  years.” 

1 he  names  of  the  first  two  of  these  kings  not  having  been 
found  on  any  Apis-stelaj,  we  may  suppose  that  they  also  were 
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contemporaries  of  the  last  of  the  three  Tanites  named  above, 
under  Dyn.  XXII  of  the  Chronicle.  But  since  the  Apis 
No.  34  of  M.  Mariette  was  buried  “ in  the  6th  year  of 
Bocchoris ,”  while  the  preceding  Apis,  No.  33,  which  died  in 
the  37th  year  of  Shishonk  IV,  was  buried  in  the  same 
chamber,  it  would  seem  that  the  division  had  now  come  to 
an  end,  and  that  Bocchoris  succeeded  Shishonk  IV.  as  sove- 
reign of  all  Egypt. 

Dynasty  XXV of  the  Chronicle  and  of  Manetho,  with  nr 
Ethiopian  generations  and  44  years. 

“of.  Brjftaiwv  of  efiaaiXsvas  ’ZafiaKeov,  hjj  if”  “Sahaco 
reigned  16  years.” 

“ oh'.  ®r)/3alo)V  oS'  iftaaiXevcrE  Xevtj^os,  stt)  i8'.”  “ Seve- 

chus  reigned  14  years.” 

“ os'.  ®7)fiaui)v  oe  i/3aalXsvas  T dptcos,  hr/  if.”  “ Tirhaka 
reigned  12.  years.” 

Dynasty  XXVI  of  the  Chronicle  {and  of  Manetho),  with 
VII  Generations  of  Memphites  in  177  years. 

“ of.  Qrjfiauov  of  efiaaiXsvcrE  Kaarcajs,  errj  id'.”  “ Kasto 

reigned  19  years.” 

“ o£.  Brjfiaicov  o£  i^aatXevaev  '’Appepis  AiOloyJr,  enj  k” 
“ Ameniritis  reigned  20  years.” 

“orj'.  B-qfiaioyv  orj  i/3aalXsvas  ^Vapplri^os,  hr)  vh.”  “ Psam- 
mitichus  I.  reigned  54  years.” 

“o0'.  B-rjfiauov  o6'  hfiao-iXEVGE  N E^aa),  &r)  is”  “ Necho 
reigned  15  years.” 

“ Bijfiauo  v id  sfiaaiXevae  ^a/xpln^os,  hr)  f”  “ Psam- 
mitichus  II.  reigned  6 years.” 

“ ira.  Brjfiaicov  ira  EfiacriXevcrEv  'Ovd<j>pis,  hr)  id'.”  “ Oua- 
phres  reigned  19  years. 

“irff.  (~h)/3al(ov  it (3  s^aaiXeuaEv  -A proms, hr)  p8\”  “Amasis 
reigned  44  years.” 

Dynasty  XXVIII  of  the  Chronicle  {XXVII  of  Manetho), 
of  v generations  of  Persians  in  124  years. 

“ irf . Brjfiairov  iry  e/SarrtXevae  Kapfivarjs,  stt]  8'”  “ Cam- 
byses,  from  the  beginning  of  his  5th  Persian  year,  reigned 
4 years.” 
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“ 7 r#.  (dTjfiauov  7t8'  ej3a(Ti\£vae  Aapslos,  hr)  Xf.”  “ Darius 
reigned  36  years.” 

“tts’.  &7]{3aio)v  its  efiacri'Xsvas  "E-ep^ys,  /ca.”  “Xerxes 
reigned  21  years.” 

“n Tf.  (r)r)j3auov  irf  kfiaaLXzvaev  % Apr  a^ep^q  9,  pa”  “ Arta - 
xerxes  reigned  41  years.” 

“ tt£.  ©7 ]/3alo)v  rrf  eftaalKevas  Aapelos,  hrj  k/3'.”  “ Darius 
Nothus  reigned  22  years.” 

Dynasty  XXIX  of  the  Chronicle  ( XXIX  and  part  of 
XXX  of  Manetho ),  with  in  Tanite  generations , in  39  years” 

“ 7T7]1.  ©?7/3 aiwv  ttt]'  EjSaalXzvas  Ne<f)£pEi7r)9,  etij  f\”  “ Ne- 
plierites  reigned  6 years.” 

“ tt6' . Sqftauov  rrO'  efiaatXsvaev  " Accepts,  ertj  ey”  “ Achoris 
reigned  13  years.” 

O v 

“I,'.  ®r)/3alcov  ( eftaaiksvae  ^EKTaviftijs,  err)  k .”  “ Necta- 

nebes  /.  reigned  20  years.” 

Dynasty  XXX  of  the  Chronicle  ( the  remainder  of  XXX 
of  Manetho),  of  one  Tanite  generation,  in  18  years: — 

“ $a.  (?)r)(3alcov  {a  eftaoiksvas  N enrave^qs,  hr)  if”  “ Nec- 
tanebes  II.  reigned  18  years.” 

Such  is  the  simplest  way  in  which  a continuation  of  the 
list  of  Eratosthenes  may  be  constructed  from  the  same  mate- 
rials, that  is,  from  the  names  of  Manetho,  as  were  chiefly 
used  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  same  list  preserved  to  us  by 
Syncellus.  If  any  one,  noticing  the  high  particular  average 
of  the  Chronicle  in  its  Dynasties  XIX  and  XX  (where  v ge- 
nerations in  194  years  have  nearly  39  years,  and  viii  in  228 
have  28£  years  apiece),  thinks  that  the  Theban  priests  would 
be  likely  for  these  dynasties  to  take  a hint  from  Manetho’s 
numbers  of  vi  and  xii  kings,  and  so  make  room  for  eight 
names  instead  of  only  three  of  the  Diospolites  really  be- 
longing to  Dyn.  XX,  there  is  nothing  to  forbid  this  suppo- 
sition. Only  in  that  case  more  extensive  alterations  than 
those  made  above  would  be  required ; since  both  the  five 
reigns  or  generations  of  Dyn.  XIX,  as  depressed  into  the 
space  belonging  to  Dyn.  XX,  would  need  to  have  their 
years  much  curtailed ; and  compensation  would  have  to  be 
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made  for  the  five  generations  added  to  Dyn.  XX,  by  sup* 
pressing  somewhere  or  other  below  five  of  those  (vi-f  nu- 
ll -h  hi  4-  m + vn-f-v  + 111  + 1 = ) xxxiii  generations  which 
follow  it  in  the  Chronicle.  But  the  plan  of  reconstruction 
adopted  above  seems  more  likely  to  be  near  to  the  truth;  and 
in  any  case  it  suffices  to  illustrate  the  general  outline  and 
proportions  which  the  whole  Theban  list  of  Eratosthenes 
must  have  exhibited  (though  under  names  probably  not 
always  to  be  recognised),  had  it  been  preserved  to  us 
complete. 
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5, 
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9, 
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8. 

10, 
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10, 

10, 

10, 

10, 


16, 


17, 

20, 


22, 

24. 
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9,  for  “3024"  read  ‘‘3012  vague  or  3010 
Julian." 

15,  for  "about  1501 " read  “ 1506  vague  or 
1505  Julian.” 

6,  for  " 500  " read  " about  500." 

21,  for  "one  great  season"  read  "four 
great  months." 

22,  for  «cr«i  read  airi» 

27,  for  "HQxtmv  and  tux  irr<  read  'Hfojf- 
w and  tux  im. 

29,  for  t (tie  read  r(U(. 

35,  for  (*;'  read  ty  . 

1,  for  {*<»  read  {*«. 

6,  for  £ read  £'• 

11,  for  iuvamixi  read  bvra.mia.1,  and  for 
ir St  read  i rut. 

19,  for  rtfiitfjutx  read  /Mfi^tMtx. 

29,  for  irr.^Ztn  road  irtitibtn. 

35,  for  " read  " 

38,  for  "r*v,”  read  “ rsv,"  and  insert  a 
comma  after  Also  note  that 

Synccllus,  by  reckoning  only  " xxix 
dynasties"  alter  Phtbah,  shows  that 
Dyn.  XXV 11  was  disregarded  by  him, 
though  the  text  itself  signifies  plainly 
enough  that  Phthah  is  not  one  of  the 
dynasties.  The  same  appears  also  from 
the  omission  of  184  years  required  by 
the  sura  total,  and  manifestly  belonging 
to  Dyn.  XXVII. 

14,  for  " a sum  divisible  by  ” read  “ just 
the  sum  of." 

32,  before  " B.c.  345  ” insert  " In.” 

6,  for  “ of  the  time  of  Augustus  ” read 
" perhaps  of  the  third  century  after 
Christ.” 

17,  for  "elder  " read  "older.” 

36,  for  “ Hcxckiah  ” read  “ Rehoboam.” 

14  A 24,  for  " the  end  of"  read  " Nisan  1 in.” 

31,  "in  all  48.9m."  Strictly  speaking,  in- 
stead of  reckoning  4 years  to  Ncriglissar, 
and  9®  separately  to  Laborosoarchod, 
Josephus  should  have  reckoned  26  as 
remaining  to  Nebuchadnczxar  (for  he 
reigned  43  from  the  spring  of  B.c.  GDI, 
but  44  from  his  first  Syrian  campaign  in 
B.c.  605)  + 2 of  Evilnterodach  + 4 of 
Ncriglissar  (including  the  9“  of  Labo- 
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2G, 

28, 

29, 


30, 

31, 
31, 


31, 

33, 

34, 

35, 

38, 

39, 
39, 
39, 


39, 

40, 

41, 


41, 

2] 


Line 

rosoarchod)  + 17  of  Nabonadius,  making 
in  all  49  from  Jan.  18  in  B.C.  587  to 


Jan.  5 in  b.c.  538. 


5,  for  “ 23,"  read  “ 24,"  and  line  10,  for 
"■eleventh  " read  “ tenth." 

10,  after  " from  " read  " Nisan  1 in." 

2,  for  " the  end  of."  read  " Nisan  1 in." 

19,  omit  the  words  "and  Hippolytus." 
Hippolytus  made  only  2242  years  to  the 
Flood. 

33,  oinit  **  men  of  learning  and  sagacity." 

3,  omit  “or  14th." 

20,  for  "Herodotus  and  Plato  or  Eudoxus", 
read  " Plato  and  F.udoxus,  or  at  any 
rate  Eudoxus." 

27,  at  the  words  " Diodorus  Siculus,"  &c. 
sec  below  the  note  to  p.  41, 1.  17. 

24,  for  " 35,864  " read  "35,064." 

34,  for  " {.jtlia  ” read  “UJ”  and  for  "a 
fraction  ” read  “ a divisor.” 

22,  for  “ in  truth,  all  ” read  " in  truth  all  ” 
&c. 


22,  for  “ 29i  " read  " 29^.” 

7,  after  “23,220"  insert  " [really  23,218]." 
17,  for  " 35,054  ” read  " 35,064.” 

20,  " might  substitute”  &c.  But  compare 
p.  514  and  other  passages  in  Ch.  IV. 
which  show  that  the  llieratic  scheme 
did  not  in  fact  do  this,  but  divided  its 
35,064  month-years  Into  23,218+3944  + 
7902.  This  Is  to  be  noted  and  borne  in 
mind  whenever  the  same  numbers  23,220 
and  7900  recur,  as  in  pp.  40  and  41. 

22,  after  " 7900  ” insert  " (really  7902].” 

4,  for  "6780”  (which  is  7900-1120)  read 
"6782”,  and  wherever  else  the  same 
number  recurs.  See  the  last  note  above. 
7,  &c.  In  the  first  series  of  figures 

should  have  been 

23.220 


"21^15+1303"  and'^±^  should 
23,218  ’ <>7«0 

have  been  and  >"  the 


second  series  “ 23,220  + 6780  " should 
have  been  "23,218  +6782." 

17,  " such  season-years,"  but  see  p.  628.  It 
does  not  seem  that  any  of  the  Egyptian 
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schemes  really  contained  such  season- 
years.  The  assertion  rests  only  upon 
a suggestion  made  In  conversation  to 
Diodoriu  and  for  his  personal  benefit. 
43,  37,  for  “the  Demigods”  read  *‘a  third 

order  of  Gods  derived  from  them.” 

49,  30,  “ Suldas,  following  Philo  and  Por- 

phyry” Ac.  But  if  Clinton  has  good 
grounds  for  placing  Suidas  (whose  age 
used  to  be  considered  unknown)  “ be- 
fore Strabo.”  the  name  Suidas  in  this 
and  many  similar  references  must  be 
understood  only  of  the  present  text  of 
Suidas  as  added  to  by  luter  transcribers 
and  re-editors. 

60,  12,  before  “ ancestor  ” insert  “ the.” 

68,  3,  for  “cycles  ” read  ” pseudo-cycles.” 

03,  20.  for  “ these  ; " read  " these,” 

C7,  16,  17,  “A  Horns  was  named  immediately 

before  Mencs.”  This  opinion  of  M. 
Brugsch,  however,  is  discarded  in  Ch. 
IV'.  (see  pp.  605,  50f>),  after  a more  care- 
ful examination  of  the  Papyrus. 

71,  4,  for  ••  to  give  this  ” read  “ iu  order  to 

obtain  for  this.” 

71,  6,  for  “at  29.J”  read  “of  29^.” 

73,  22,  for  “ and  Sogdianus  ” read  “ Sogdianus 

and  Artaxcrxes  Mncmon.” 

73,  36,  for  “33?  years”  read  “ 23?  years.” 

76,  9,  for‘*XVl”rcad  “XVI  of  the  Chronicle.” 

76,  17,  “ Manetho,  whose  designation  of  Menes 

as  nirzf,”  Ac.  But  further  on  reasons 
arc  given  for  concluding  that  this  de- 
signation is  only  from  Kratosthenes,  and 
from  the  compiler  of  the  lists  of  Africa- 
nus  ; and  that  Manetho  himself  agreed 
with  the  Clironiclein  naming  Mencs  and 
his  successors  Tanites.  The  same  note 
will  apply  also  at  p.  77, 1.  7,  nnd  else- 
where. 

79,  6,  for  “ at  n.c.  1322  ” read  “ in  b.c.  1322.” 

79.  28,  29,  for  “ 8 ” read  “ 7.” 

80,  3,  for  “ nearly  8 ” read  “ above  7." 

80,  4,  for  ” 8 ” read  “ 7." 

85,  3,  for  “ Hystaspes.”  read  “ Hystaspcs  ” 

85,  6,  for  “ Dec,”  read  “ Dec.” 

86,  7,  for  " Apollodorus  ” read  “Apollonius 

Rhodius.” 

86,  16,  for  “ B.c.  276”  read  "b.c,  268”  which 

is  Clinton’s  date. 

87,  16,  for  “ about  " read  “ before  " the  time 

of  the  Christinn  era,  Ac. ; since  further 
on,  when  the  statements  of  Diodorus 
come  to  be  examined  (in  Ch.  V.),  it 
will  appear  that  it  was  probably  a good 
deal  earlier,  and  at  some  time  between 
B.C.  145  or  B.c.  138,  when  Apollodorus 
nourished  the  may  have  lived  much 
longer),  and  u c.  58.  Perhaps  one  may 
put  it  conjectural))-  about  n.c.  100.  The 
fact  too  that  a “ Manetho  of  Mendes” 
is  mentioned  by  Suidas  points  to  the 
same  inference,  if  Suidas  has  at  length 
been  rightly  placed  before  the  contem- 
poraries of  Augustus.  For  though  Sul* 
das  is  quoted  for  many  names  and  refe- 
rences of  later  centuries  after  Christ,  the 
name  of  an  Egyptian  writer  of  a date  not 
far  from  his  own  is  not  so  likely  to  have 
been  inserted  into  bis  text  afterwards 
as  those  of  others  of  later  celebrity. 
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87,  25,  for”  b.c.  141  ” read  “ n.c.  145.”  Apol- 

lodorus however  wrote  his  Chrono- 
graph)- at  some  later  date  than  b.c.  I3S. 
87,  27,  for  “ b.c.  GO  ” read  “ b.c.  58.” 

86,  7,  before  “ Kratosthenes  ” insert  “ and  ” 

and  omit  “and  Apollodorus.” 

83,  10,  for  " in  the  first  century  " read  “ in 

the  second  century.”  Tatian  is  put  by 
Clinton  from  S.  Jerome  at  A.n.  173. 

92,  8,  for  “also  Heroes  ? or  ” read  “J.c.  Ma- 

nes, viz.” 

93,  1,  "Dyn.  I,”  Ac.  For  the  Greek  text  sec  p. 

441,  Ac. 

95,  Dyn.  XIV'  the  number  “ lxxvi  ” should 

be  in  red.  Also  for  “ ZZVl,  xxx,  or 
xxxvi  ? ” read  “ xxxvi." 

97,  8,  for  “ a.d.  220  ” read  “ A.n  221 

9G,  last  line,  for  “ which”  read  “ the  former 

of  which  two." 

100,  1,  for  “and  other  ” read  ” or.” 

100,  10,  for  “ Manes  and  ” read  “ Manes  or.” 

100,  24,  for  “ between  two  and  three  centuries” 

read  *•  perhaps  two  centuries.” 

100,  5 from  bottom,  “possibly”  Ac.  Butin 

Ch.  IV'.  and  Ch.  VIII.  this  doubt  is  re- 
tracted ; as  it  appears  that  Ptolemy  of 
Mendes  must  have  written  before  the 
time  of  Diodorus  Siculus. 

101,  13,  for  ” the  compiler  to”  read  “ the  com- 

piler of.” 

102,  12,  13,  omit  the  parenthesis  “ (though  it  is 

slightly  uncertain,  Ac.).”  The  two 
MSS.  of  Syncellus  having  been  exa- 
mined afterwards,  it  appeared  clear  that 
the  defect  was  only  in  one  of  them, 
which  omits  the  sum  of  years  belonging 
to  Dyn.  XIII,  and  nil  but  the  sum  of 
years  of  Dyn.  XIV;  so  between  the 
two  by  an  error  in  transcribing  one  dy- 
nasty is  lost. 

104,  30,  ‘‘of  Dyn.  II.”  For  M.  Marietta's  later 

discovery  of  names  of  Dyn.  II  of  Afri- 
canus  (IX  of  Manetho)  see  the  note  at 
p.  xxxv  of  the  Introduction. 

104,  32,  for  “ Sesorchercs  of  Dyn.  II  and  other” 

read  “seven." 

105,  22,  for  “eight  or  ten"  read  “fifteen  or 

sixteen.” 

105,  25,  for  “xxvi  " read  “ xxxvi.” 

105,  26,  for  “sometimes  gives  also  princes” 

read  “ certainly  omits  some  kings." 

105,  27.  for  “ the  LX  ” read  “ the  number  lx.” 

105,  28,  for  “ to  include  ” read  “ to  allude  to.” 

106,  8,  for  “ Di-migods,  as  Tboth  ” read 

” Tboth,” 

106,  13,  omit  the  parenthesis  “ (the  last  of  whom 

is  a llorus).” 

106,  16,  after  “Aches”  Insert  “and  Siphuris, " 

ami  omit  the  w ords  “ and  Mencheres.” 

106,  20,  alter  “und  ” insert  “ that  by.” 

lUG,  22,  after  the  name  “ Mentuhotep  ” insert 

“(Ra-neb-kher)  ” and  before  “XI" 
insert  “ Dyn.” 

107,  3,  at  the  words  “ and  other  [mythical] 

kings  ” observe  that  the  ” Manes,”  and 
these  “other  [mythical]  kings”  are  really 
identical  for  the  original  Manetho;  but 
the  source  of  this  inaccurate  distinction 
may  I e found  in  the  fact,  that  in  the  text 
of  Africanus  the  designation  “ Manes  ” 
is  given  expressly  only  to  Group  vu. 
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See  p.  02,  where  after  the  “ Heroes  ” or 
Demigods  there  follow  three  groups  of 
“ other  [mythical]  kings,”  and  then 
“ Manes.” 

107,  6,  for  “indefinite  ” read  “ unnamed.” 

107,  30,  “ It  is  open  then  to  imagine,”  &e.  But 

this  conjecture  is  set  aside  In  Ch.  IV. 
after  a closer  study  of  the  Papyrus  (see 
Ch.  IV.)  So  the  last  10  lines  of  this 
page  and  line  1 on  the  next  may  be  re- 
garded as  cancelled. 

103,  4,  after  “hypothesis  ” insert  even  If  this 

sum  represented  the  historical  years  of 
the  kings  or  Manes  here  connected  with 
it.  which  it  does  not — and  see  pp  r>30 
and  531.  All  the  rest  of  this  paragraph 
on  p.  lr8  will  be  set  aside  further  on. 

121,  7,  after  “ of"  insert  " 31^  or.” 

121,  10,  instead  of  “ 24$ " read  "at}.”  Andnote 

that  244  having  been  written  by  some 
inadvertence  In  the  first  instance,  the 
same  error  is  repeated  afterwards,  and 
needs  the  same  correction  in  many  other 
places  throughout  the  work,  though  it 
involves  no  consequences  worth  notice. 

121,  15,  for  “forty-eight”  read  ” forty-nine.” 

121,  16,  for  ”24$”  read  ”24}.” 

121,  17  and  18,  for  “something  over  31  years, 

being  very  nearly  ” read  " 30fy,  being 
not  very  much  below.” 

121,  19,  for  “31$  ” read  “ 31^.” 

121,  21,  for  “ 31$  ” read  “3lg.” 

121,  23,  for  “ I6$"  read  " I6$r" 

122,  7.  for  “24$  ” read  “24f.” 

122,  30,  after  “ 1916,”  insert  "or  1919.” 

122,  39.  for  * varieties”  rend  " variants.” 

123,  17,  Ac.  Inspecting  the  designations  and  the 


number  of  kings  really  belonging  to  Dy- 
nasties IV  and  VII  of  Manes,  see  Ch. 
IV.  and  the  Tables  at  p.  554. 


124, 

10,  Dyn.  XVI,  for  “ lxxyi  ” 

“ XXXVI.” 

read 

124, 

14,  Dyn.  X VIII,  after  “xvi"  Insert 

XVII." 

“ or 

124. 

15,  for  “ (xxix  + lxxvi  = ) cv,” 
(XXIX  + XXXVI  = ) LXV.” 

read 

121, 

20,  for  “ with  lxxvi  ” read  “ with  xxxvi." 

124, 

21,  for  "something  under  9 years  ” read  “14 
years  and  about  8 months.” 

121. 

22,  for  “ xxxi  ” read  *•  xxix.” 

124, 

23,  for  “ 24  years  and  a half”  read  “ 
or  nearly  26  years.” 

124, 

26,  Dyn.  XIX.  after  “of  vii"  insert 
only  vi  ”]. 

“ [or 

125, 

19,  after  ” lxvii  ” insert  “ [or 

LXVI  "]. 

only 

125, 

23,  for  “ 15  years”  read  “ 16  years.” 

125, 

25,  for  “ ( lxvi  + cv  + lxvii 

= ) 

ccxxxvnt  correct  and"  read  “(lxvi 
+ lxv  or  lxvi  + lxvi  1 or  lxvi  = ) 

excvm  ? ” 


195,  28,  for  “ ccxxxvnt  reigns  ” read 

“cxcvui  reigns.” 

125,  29,  for  “scarcely  15”  read”  17j{}§  or  some- 

thing under  18.” 

1 25,  32  and  33,  omit  “ xxx  ” and  “ or  xxvt.” 

125,  38,  for  “ CLViti  ” read  “cxlix,”  and  for 

“3171”  read  “ 3371.” 

126,  I,  after  “ of ” Insert  “ 22v>1',a  or”,  and  for 

“ 20  " read  ” 2?}.” 

[f>  P 
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12*!,  2,  omit  “ then.” 

126,  4 and  5,  for  “ three  " and  " xxvt  ” read 

“ four  ” and  “ xxxvi,”  omitting 
" much.” 

126,  20,  for  “approximative”  read  “approxi- 

mate.” 

128,  C,  for  “ the  foundation  " read  “ Manctho’s 
date  for  the  foundation  or  dedication.” 
128,  19,  for  “ the  remaining  22”  read  “ the  re- 
maining 21.”  * 

130,  31,  after  “foundation”  insert  “ or  dedica- 

tion." 

130,  39,  for  “ 23,220"  read  “ 23,218.” 

131,  I . for  “ 6780  ” read  “ 6782.” 

132,  19,  omit  “ alone.” 

132,  23  and  24,  omit  “ prohablj ,”  and  after  “ 903” 

insert  “ chtonolopical.”  In  Ch.  1 V.  it  is 
shown  that  the  Hieratic  scheme  gave  to 
kings  nominally  aboL  t 3750  years  ending 
in  11. c.  1322.  which  being,  ull  but  903, 
really  concurrent  were  spread  backwards 
over  years  of  three  kinds  so  as  to  look  as 
if  successive. 

133,  22,  “ r*T{«T*r.”  See,  too,  page  134,  line  5, 

where  Manctho  uses  the  modified  ex- 
pression “Princes,”  which  should  have 
been  in  italics,  for  those  early  and  con- 
current kings. 

133.  12,  lor  “ 24$  " read  “ 24}.” 

135,  22,  after  “ two  kings”  insert  “ , viz.  Snhoura 

and  Sne/rou.” 

136,  29,  for  “ 24$  ” read  “ 24}.” 

137,  2 and  3,  for  “ 2l$.”  “ 220,”  and  “ 1 17,”  read 

“ 24}.”  ”222},”  and  “ 119}.” 

137,  26,  for  “ 171$  ” read  “ 173$,"  and  for  "68” 

read  “ 70$.” 

158,  4 and  5,  for  “ 24$  ” and  “ 58  ” read  “24J  " 

and  ” Cf>$.” 

13-8,  9,  in  the  marginal  note  for  Dyn.  X,  for 

“ 204  ” read  " 214.” 

If-*,  13.  for  ■*  220  ” rend  “ 222}  ” 

138,  15,  in  the  marginal  note  for  Dyn.  XL.  for 

“ 174  ” and  “ 175G  ” “ read  “ 177  ” and 
“ 1735.” 

139,  1 and  4,  after  “ Dvn.  I V ” and  after  “ Dyn. 

XV”  insert  » (ofAfric.)” 

140,  1,  for  “ 220  ” read  “ 222}." 

140,  15,  for  “ they  would  have  begun  36  or  34  ” 

read  “ they  may  hare  begun  about 
(228-178=)  50.” 

140,  17,  omit  “ 36  or  34, "and  observe  that  If  it  bo 

an  admissible  hypothesis  that  Dynasties 
II  and  V of  Afrieanus,  though  called 
Tanite  and  Elephantinfte,  were  both 
really  Hcllopolite,  ami  successive,  like 
the  Memphite  Dynasties  III  and  IV. 
then  if  the  later  Heliopolites  ended  to- 
gether with  the  1 iter  Memphites  with 
the  I7«th  year  of  Dyn.  XXVII  of  the 
Chronicle  and  their  228  years  began  50 
years  before  Dyn.  XXVII  of  the  Chro- 
nicle began,  it  will  follow  that  the  174 
years  of  the  earlier  Heliopolites,  called 
Tanltes,  will  have  begun  (103  —50=53, 
and  174  — 53  = 121,  and  190—121  = ) 09 
years  below  the  epoch  of  Menes,  and 
about  10  years  before  the  earliest  settle- 
ment of  local  kings  in  Memphis. 

140,  19,  in  the  marginal  note  to  Dyn.  XIII,  for 

“ 167”  \c.  substitute  “ 181,  from  Feb.  8 

3] 
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HO, 


141. 

Ml, 


14?, 

142, 


142. 


143, 

M3, 

143, 


144. 

144, 
444, 

145, 


145, 


I.lnc  . 

In  H.c.  2132,  to  Dee.  25  in  n.c.  1952,"  ami 
see  Ch.  IV,  p.  509. 

37,  38,  39,  for  “ 24*.’*  "73*."  " lSOj."  ‘'29," 
and  " 110*,"  read  "24J,”  “ 74*  " “ J8I *," 
*•  30,"  and  **  108*." 

2,  for  "791  or  77,"  read  •'  82  or  81.”  and  for 
“ in  the  very  same  year  ” read  “ only  3 
years,”  and  for  “ with  ” read  “ after." 

5, " Tanis."  But  the  Turin  Papyrus  re- 
ferred to  above  shows  that  though  the 
estimate  of  1 HI  years  for  this  dynasty  is 
by  chance  exactly  right,  it  had  22  of 
these  years  below  the  accession  of  Sesor- 
tasrn  I. as  suzerain,  l.e.  below  n.c,  (1932 
+ 42=)  1974.  and  so  l>egan  later  in  pro- 
portion. not  in  b.c.  2142,  which  would  be 
only  82  years  after  the  epoch  of  Menes, 
but  in  n.c.  2132,  which  is  92  years  after 
that  epoch,  and  13  instead  of  3 after  the 
estimated  commencement  of  the  earliest 
Memphites. 

15,  omit  the  words  “ still  perhaps  to  be  seen 
at  Home." 

22,  in  the  marginal  note  to  Dyn.  XIV,  for 
" 392.  Feb.  10,  B.c.  2139"  read  " 396. 
Feb.  II,  B.c.  2143  [or  380  from  Feb.  8, 
B.c.  2127  ?]" 

34,  omit  the  parenthesis  **  (perhaps  thesame 
whose  throne-name  Is Ra-neb-teii.y’  This 
conjecture  would  assign  a throne-name 
to  a petty  king  long  before  the  acces- 
sion of  Papa  Maire  as  suzerain,  whereas 
his  is  at  present  the  earliest  double  car- 
touche known.  For  the  same  reason 
omit  the  similar  parenthesis  after 
“ Knantef  HI."  And,  besides,  these 
first  three  kings  hare  not  the  full  royal 
title  In  the  Kamak  Chamber,  though 
their  names  are  enclosed  in  rings,  w hich 
that  of  the  first  of  the  line, the"  Prince 
Knnntef,"  is  not. 

C,  for  " Ha-neb- cheru"  read  " lia-neb-chcr 

7.  for  “ 44th  year  " read  " 4fiih  year." 

32, 34, 37.  for  " 24*,"  " 392,"  and  " 8'th  " read 
" 24*,"  "S'-C,"  and  "81st.  But  pro- 
bably this  date  is  somewhat  too  early 
and  as  the  Turin  Papyrus  has  made  us 
put  down  the  commencement  of  the 
central  Memphites  later  by  10  years  than 
it  had  been  put  conjecturally,  we  may 
perhaps  put  the  commencement  of  the 
Diospoiites  also  lower  by  ICyears  than 
it  would  have  been  put  by  our  estimate. 
Then  with  380  instead  of  396  years,  they 
will  still  begin  97  years  after  Menes, 
that  is,"  &c. 

4,  In  tire  marginal  note  to  Dyn.  XV,  for 
“ 1999  ” read  “ 1989." 

12,  before  “ himself  " insert  " Sesortasen  1." 

13,  for  " iris  successors  ” read  " their  suc- 
cessors." 

8,  for  “ Egypt,”  read  " Egypt.",  and  omit 
all  that  follows  down  to  the  full  slop 
after  " Alricanus).”  The  Inscription 
alluded  to  merely  names  a certain 
“ Ammcynhc"  as  a royal  qfficer,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  contains  the  cartouche 
of  a kin g named  " Mentukotrp." 

25,  the  admis»ioii  made  here  and  elsewhere 
that  Amenemhc  1.  may  have  reigned  “ 19 
years  or  more  " is  superfluous,  as  there 
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are  really  no  traces  of  any  decade  besides 
the  nine  years  given  to  him  in  the  Turin 
Papyrus.  The  " 19  ” is  merely  from 
Bunsen. 

145,  33,  in  the  marginal  note,  for  "1980”  and 

“ 1933  ” read  " 1979  " and  “ 1932." 

150,  34.  for  "8th  " read  " 7th.” 

150,  38,  for  “ need  " read  " involve.” 

155,  17,  for  "24*  "read"  24|." 

156,  14,  in  the  marginal  note,  for  " xxx  ” read 

“ xxxvi,”  and  for  " 216  " read  " perhaps 
216  years." 

156,  21, 22,  omit  " or  certainly  not  many  more." 

and  for  “ xxx  " read  “ xxxvi." 

156,  33,  for  " were  the  designations  " read  " was 

the  designation." 

157,  19, "As  for  their  number,”  omit  what  follow  s 

to  the  words  “ it  Is  probable  " in  litre  24, 
and,  retaining  these  words,  omit  again 
what  follows,  and  go  on  in  line  26  thus, 
" that  the  original  Manctho  had  not 
more  than  xxxvi  kings."  Then  omit  to 
"XVI"  Inclusive  in  line 30;  and  after 
“ lxxvi  " in  liue  31  insert  " of  Afri- 
canus." 

1 57,  37,  for  “ merely  genealogical  ” read  **  of  least 

importance.” 

157,  39,  “ witli  their  short  reigns  expanded  into 

month-years."  But  iu  Ch.  IV.  it  is 
shown  that  the  reigns  nominally  at- 
tached to  the  Manes  are  noi  derived  from 
the  historical  years  which  belonged  to 
them  as  kings  after  Menes  in  the  Papyri. 

158,  7,  before  " to  correspond”  insert " nearly." 

But  the  suggestion  itself  is  needless, 
and  the  additions  and  variations  of  Pto- 
lemy are  sufficiently  accounted  for  in 
Chap.  IV.  without  it. 

158,  8,  for  " Chamber,”  read  “ Chamber."  and 

omit  all  that  follows  to  after  “ accidental" 
in  line  14.  or  even  to  the  end  of  the  para- 
graph in  line  8 of  p.  159,  as  these  suppo- 
sitions are  set  aside  by  the  examination 
of  the  Papyrus  itself  in  Ch.  IV. 

159,  7,  for  “ them,"  read  " them. "and  omit  what 

follows.  (See  Chap.  IV.) 

159,  11,  for  "only  xxvl"  read  “only  xxxvi," 

and  omit  all  that  follows  to  “ thirty  " 
inclusive  in  line  12,  and  insert  "thirty- 
six"  before  " reigns  " &c. 

169,  14,  for  " 24*  " read  “ 24f,"  and  for  "735  " 

read"  891." 

I SO,  19,  for  " 1975"  read  " 1974." 

159,  22,  23,  24,  for  " xxvl " read  " xxxvi,”  omit 

" about,”  and  for  “ 7 ” read  " 5^"  and 
omit  what  follows  till  after  “ years,"  in- 
clusive in  line  24. 

159,  24,  25,  26,  omit  “ lx  or,”  and  after  " give  ” 

read  “ only  223  years,"  going  on  with 
**  each  ” in  line  26. 

ICO,  28,  " though  wc  supposp,  Ac.”  But  these 
suppositions  are  set  aside  in  Ch.  IV  by 
the  examination  of  the  Papyrus  itself. 
1G1,  1,  for  "xxx  ” read  " xxxvi,”  and  after  “ as" 

insert  “ nearly." 

161,  4,  for  " 15”  read"  18," and  for  " 14*  ” read 

" 12." 

161,  6,  for  "21*  "read  "18.” 

161,  33,  “Fragment  No.  30"  6eems  however, 

from  the  width  of  the  lines,  to  belong 
to  the  earlier  part  of  the  Papyrus,  and  so 
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suits  better  for  the  pyramid-builders  of 
Dyn.  IV  of  Afrlcnnus.  The  spaces  in 
Fragment  112  arc  not  so  wide. 

1G8,  22,  for  *'  24J  ” read  “ 24  j.” 

174,  16,  “ Subtracting,”  &c.  But  if  the  sense  of 

Herodotus  is  that  among  the  330  or  331 
kings  before  Sesostrls  or  Rimeses  III. 
there  had  been  xviil  Ethiopians,  we  can 
scarcely  reckon  the  three  later  Ethio- 
pians of  Dyn.  XXV  at  all,  but  must  mid 
to  the  xvi  of  Dyn.  XVIII  the  first  ii  of 
Dyn.  XIX  (Raineses  III.  himself  being 
really  the  third  king  of  the  dynasty), 
and  so  the  xvlil  will  be  made  out. 

175,  3$,  “the  last  king  of  Dyn.  IV  of  Afric.” 

But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Mane- 
tho’s  lists  of  the  early  dynasties  are  not 
all  full,  nor  are  the  n igns  attached  to 
the  names  given  historical. 

179,  23,  for  “elder.”  read  "older.” 

179,  35,  "b.c.  1588.”  But  the  monuments, as  will 

appear  below,  require  an  addition  of  at 
least  five  years  to  be  made  to  the  reign 
of  Amenoph  III.,  so  that  his  death 
would  not  be  more  than  4 years,  instend 
of  9,  before  the  subjugation  of  the  He- 
brews by  Chushan  Rishathaim. 

183,  8,  after  “It  is  not  to  be  thought,”  insert 

“ , at  least  not  on  that  account,”  But  if 
It  he  true,  as  M.  Brogsch  asserts  from 
an  inscription  in  which  the  23rd  year 
of  Thothmos  III.  is  mentioned,  that 
Pachont  3 was  the  anniversary  of  the 
accession  of  the  king  mimed,  one  may 
perhaps  be  justified  in  assuming  that  the 
accession  meant  was  at  the  same  point 
of  time  at  which  the  reign  of  his  sister 
Hatasu  (Ramakar)  and  that  of  Mane- 
tho's  A messes  ended,  and  in  reckoning 
backwards  and  forwards  from  this  ac- 
cession the  actual  reigns  according  to 
Manetho’s  lists,  only  restoring  to  Thoth- 
mes  III.  the  13  years  cut  off  from  him 
by  Manetho  and  thrown  up  so  as  to 
make  a separate  reign.  When  this  is 
done,  we  shall  find  the  Theban  accession 
of  Ainosis  to  have  been  for  Manetho 
(21. 9“  + 20.7m  + 25. -fm  =)67  years  and 
8 months  above  that  of  Thothmes  III. ; 
and  from  June  17,  In  B.c.  1682,  those 
67  years  8 months  take  us  up  to  Nov.  7, 
in  B.c.  1749,  a date  later  by  only  three 
days  than  Thoth  1,  which  was  then 
at  Nov.  4.  And  the  death  of  Thothmes 
III.,  being  93  years  5 months  later  than 
the  Theban  accession  of  Amosis,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  at  March  11  (or  in 
Gregorian  reckoning  about  March  25), 
n.c.  1655. 

183,  33,  “ was  a year  later,”  &c.  But  If  the 

coronation  at  Memphis  had  been  before 
the  end  of  the  first  Theban  year  of 
Amosis,  his  Memphite  accession  would 
be  antedated  by  the  Chronicle,  .accord- 
ing to  its  general  principle,  so  as  to 
coincide  with  his  Thelwn,  which  co- 
incided In  a manner  (being  only  three 
days  later)  with  the  Thoth  I pre- 
ceding. 

195,  2,  "this  singularity."  The  case,  however, 

though  rurc  and  remaikable,  it  not  ab- 
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solutcly  unique ; and  more  is  made  of 
it  in  the  text  than  was  necessary. 

196,  35,  for  “ conjectural," read  “approximate.” 

203,  9,  for  “ Ra-nofreon,"  read" lla-nofreou." 

204,  1,  In  the  absence  of  any  clue  to  Manetho’s 

motive  for  thus  cutting  off  five  years  or 
more  from  the  reign  of  Amenoph  III., 
one  may  hazard  the  conjecture  that 
during  the  last  five  years  of  his  life  he 
had  already  associated  with  himself  the 
sun-worshipping  prince  Chousan,  who 
was  nearly  related  to  himself  and  to  his 
queen  Taia.  There  may  have  been  a 
double  connection  by  intermarriages, 
or  it  may  even  lie  true,  as  some  say  it 
is,  that  the  sun-worshipping  prince  was 
the  son  of  Amenoph  HI.andTaia;  only 
in  that  case  it  must  be  supfioscd  that 
through  Taia  he  had  inherited  and 
come  into  possession  of  other  Asiatic 
dominions  before  the  death  or  Amenoph. 
In  this  case,  since  he  was  disallowed 
afterwards  as  illegitimate,  and  since  the 
year*  of  his  reign  were  suppressed  or 
transposed  by  Manetho,  those  last  years 
of  Amenoph  III  , during  which  he  was 
associated,  or  declared  heir  to  the 
throne,  may  have  been  suppressed  on 
the  same  principle.  The  same  came 
may  explain  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
though  Amenoph  III.  died  in  peace, 
and  was  buried  in  the  tomb  which  he 
had  prepared  for  himself,  this  tomb  was 
defaced,  with  a most  careful  hostility, 
at  some  later  time,  and  his  palace- 
temple  destroyed.  The  tun-irorthip • 
per  appears  in  sculptures  not  only  as 
honouring  the  queen-mother  Tala,  but 
as  honouring  also  the  memory  of  Ame- 
noph III.  whom  at  Soleb  he  calls  “his 
father.”  He  therefore  cannot  be  sus- 
pected of  having  violated  his  tomb. 

204,  13,  “ 15  full  years,”  but  to  lie  reckoned  as 

16,  if  Amosis,  instead  of  the  25  years 
and  four  months  of  Manetho  reckoned 
from  his  Theban  accession,  reigned  only 
24  years  and  the  mid  four  months  from 
his  Memphite  accession,  as  antedated 
by  the  Chronicle,  and  his  first  Theban 
year  (though  counted  by  Manetho)  is 
really  anterior  to  all  the  3-18  years  of 
Dyn.  XVIII  of  the  Chronicle. 

206,  36.  Going  upon  M.  Brugsch's  rendering  of 

the  inscription  rendered  above,  we  may 
correct  the  marginal  notes  for  this  and 
the  following  reigns  of  the  dynasty  In 
the  manner  indicated  below Amosis. 
24  years,  technically  reckoned  from 
Thoth  1 preceding  his  coronation  at 
Memphis,  i.c.  from  Nov.  4,  in  b.c.  1748, 
to  Oct.  29,  in  B.c.  1724.  But  his  actual 
reign  of  25  years  4 months  is  from  his 
Theban  accession  Nov.  7,  n.c.  1749,  to 
March  1,  B c.  1723." 

205,  38,  for  •“In  the  same  year”  read  "At  the 

commencement  of  his  second  Theban 
year.” 

207,  23,  “ differs  from  the  actual  Theban  reign 

by  4 months.”  But  according  to  the  In- 
scription cited  by  M.  Brugsch  it  differs 
by  one  whole  year  all  but  three  days, 
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and  the  void  to  be  filled  up  for  Manetho 
below  w ill  be  one  year,  besides  the  15 
transferred  by  him  to  Dyn.  XIX. 

12,  for  “a  year  earlier,”  read  ‘‘at  Nov.  7 
in  n.c.  1749,”  for  “ ?4yri  and  4m,”  read 
**  23yr*  and  8«n.” 

15,  for  “25  full,”  read  ”24  full.” 

2«,  28,  and  20,  for  “four  months"  read 
“ one  year.” 

31,  for  “ 25  full  ” read  “ 24  full.” 

at.  for  “ 1723  ” read  ” 1724.” 

5 from  bottom,  in  marg.  note  for  A mo- 
no |ih  1 , read  “ 13.  reckoned  technically 
from  Oct.  29,  B.c  1724,  to  Oct.  26,  B.C. 
1711.  but  actually  13  from  March  I,  B.c. 
1723,  to  Feb.  26,  B.c.  1710.” 

1,  2,  for  “ n.C.  1723,  to  Oct.  25,  B C.  1710,” 
read  ” b.c.  1724,  to  Oct.  26.  b.c.  1711  ;” 
and  for  “ 25th,”  read  “ 24th.*’ 

4,  In  marginal  note  for  Thothmes  I.,  for  ] 
“ Oct.  25,  B.c.  1710,”  read  “ technically 
7 years,  from  Oct.  26,  b.c.  1711,”  and 
for  ” 1703,”  read  ” 1701.” 

16.  17.  for  "1710,”  read  “1711."  and  for 
“ Oct.  21,  1703,”  read  “ Oct.  23.  1702,” 
and  after  “his  death,”  continue  thus, 

“ being  (4  + 7=)  11  months  later.  Sept. 

22,  B.C.  1703.” 

3.  For  marginal  note  to  Amcsses,  read 
“Technically  22  from  Oct.  24,  B.c. 
1701,  to  Oct.  18,  n.c.  1682;  but  actually 
perhaps  Aahmcs  (Alnesses)  5yr»  and  |m 
from  Sept. 22,  B.c.  1703,  to  Oct.  22.  B.c. 
1698,andthenHatasu(  Ra  makarChnum- 
t-amcn ),  witii  her  consort  Thothmes 

1 1.,  and  her  younger  brother  Thothmes 

111.,  as  associated,  I6yr*  gm  from  Oct. 

22,  n.c.  1698,  to  June  17.  B.C.  1681.” 

27,  for  “ 1703  ” and  “ 1C-SI  ” read  “ 1701  ” 
and  “ 1682.” 

28,  for  “ 4 months”  Ac.,  read  “8  months 
over,  ending  June  17,  b.c.  1681.” 

30,  for  “ well  " read  “ in  any  case.” 

7,  for  “ 5 years  and  5 months,  reckoned 
technically  as  6 years,”  read  “6  years 
and  1 month,  which  technically  would 
be  antedated  by  11  months,  and  rec- 
koned as  7 years.” 

22,  marginal  note  to  Thothmes  III.,  read 
“ Technically  either  48  from  Oct.  24, 
B.c.  1704,  or  26  from  Oct.  18.  o c.  1682, 
to  Oct.  12.  B.c.  1656;  hut  actually 
either  47  years  and  6 months  from  Sept. 

22,  B.c.  I7«’3,  or  (I3+I2.9>n  = ) 25  years 
and  9 months  from  June  17  (Pactions  3 
of  M.  Ilrugseh's  inscription)  in  b.c, 
1681  to  March  11,  n.c.  1655."  But  note 
that  this  date,  March  II,  is  in  the  Cani- 
cular or  uncorrected  Julian  year  B C. 
And  in  the  anticipated  Gregorian  year 
F.C.,  the  equivalent  date  will  be  about 
Marclt  25  or  26. 

37,  after  “ the  Tigris insert  " Babylon  ! 
also  Is  mentioned:” 

4,  for  May  22,  b c.  1702,”  read  ”Sopt.  22, 
B.c.  I70t.” 

6,  for  “Nov.  II,  b.c.  1655,  5 months  or 
thereabouts  before  the  Exodus,"  read  j 
“June  13,  b.c.  1655,  10  mouths  or  there- 
abouts before  the  Exodus,”  and  omit  j 
the  sentence  which  follows. 
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211,  18.  In  marginal  note  to  Amenoph  I L,  read 

“In  technical  reckoning  26  years  from 
Oct.  12,  li  c.  1656,  to  Oct.  5,  B.c.  1630  ; 
but  actually  25  years  10  months  from 
March  II,  b.c.  1655,  to  Jan.  3.  B.c.  1629.” 

211,  20,21,  22.  for  “ Nov.  II."  read  “March  II." 

and  for  “ preceding  in  the  same,”  read 
“ in  the  preceding.” 

211,  23,  for  “ would  seem  to  be  later  in  his  first 

year  by  one  month,"  read  “ would  be 
just  after  the  commencement  of  his 
second  year  (being  about  April  5,  In  the 
anticip  ted  Gregorian  year  1654  B c.), 
and  would  seem  to  be  later  in  his  reign 
by  5 months  than,”  Ac. 

211,  26.  In  marginal  note  to  Thothmes  IV., 

read,  “Technically  9 from  Oct.  5,  bc. 
1610,  to  Oct  3,  B.c.  1621  ; but  actually 
9 years  8 months  from  Jan.  3,  B.c.  1629, 
to  Aug.  29.  b c.  1620.” 

211,  36,  for  “ Nov.  11,”  read  “ March  11.”  and 

for  "Aug.  31,"  read  "Jan. 3." 

211,  37,  for  “ Aug.  31,”  read  “ Jan.  3,”  and  for 

“ Mav  1,  B.c.  1619,"  read  “Aug.  29,  b.c. 
1620.” 

212,  3,  Tor  “ 25."  and  " 1655,”  read  “26,”  and 

‘ 1656.*” 

212,  4,  5,  for  “10,”  “1620,”  and  “7,"  read 

“9,"  “ 1621,"  and  “II." 

212,  7.  In  mnrginal  note  to  Amenoph  III.,  read 

“ Technically  37  from  Oct  3,  b.c.  1621, 
to  Sept.  24,  B.c.  1584  ; tint  actually  36 
years  10  months  (?),  from  Aug.  29. 
b c.  1620,  to  June  22,  l».c-  1583.” 

212,  28.  for  “ must  " rc.nl  "may.”  for  “35” 

read  “36.”  and  omit  “at  least." 

212.  30.  31,  for  “ May  1,  B.c.  1619,”  read  “ Aug. 

29.  B.c.  1620,"  and  for  “ Feb.  20."  read 
“ June  22.” 

2'2.  32, 33,  31,  for  “ 36  " read  » 37,”  for  “ 1620  " 

read  “ 1621,"  and  for  “ 5 months  ” read 
9 months.” 

214,  2,  omit  from  “and”  to  “is,"  In  line  C, 

inclusive. 

214,  14.  for  "Feb.  20,”  read  “June  22.” 

214,  16,  for  “7  months,”  read  “ 3 months,"  and 

omit  what  follows  down  to  “the  case," 
inclusive,  in  line  24. 

214,  55,  26,  for  “7."  read  “3.”  and  for  “ Feb. 

20,"  read  “ June  22." 

215,  3.  The  whole  paragraph  beginning  “ This 

is  the  place,”  Ac.,  and  ending  with 
“ digression.”  on  page  216,  line  211,  is 
no*  set  aside  by  the  help  of  M.  Brugsch’s 
date  for  the  actual  accession  of  Thoth- 
mes III.,  if  only  this  date  has  been 
rightly  understood  and  applied  above. 
Only,  at  line  28  of  page  215,  wc  may  re- 
tain the  observation,  that  “After  the 
end  of  the  3 months  and  15  full  years, 
or  16  years  in  technical  reckoning  now 
assigned  to  the  Sun- worshippers,  (i.e. 
after  ThOth  l=Sept.  20.  b.c.  1568,)  we 
have  by  the  lists  of  Manetho  still  re- 
maining to  Dyn  XVI II  173  years  and 
3 months,  from  the  accession  of  Horua, 
while  from  Thotb  l,  in  b.c.  1569  to 
Thoth  I,  in  b.c.  1400,  when  the  dynasty 
must  end  according  to  the  Chronicle, 
there  is  room  only  for  168  years.  We 
must  therefore  cut  off  cither  from  the 
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30  years  5 months  of  Horus,  or  from  the 
15  years  3 months  assigned  to  the  Snn- 
wnrshippers,  five  of  those  six  years 
which  we  have  added  nbove  from  the 
monuments  to  the  reign  of  Amcuoph 

111.,  when  we  lengthened  it  from  30 
years  10  months  to  30  years  10  months. 
The  remaining  year  of  the  six  added  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  Manetlio 
has  depressed  into  his  Dyn.  XVI 1 1 
one  (the  first  year)  of  Amosis,  as  dated 
from  his  Theban  accession,  which  does 
not  lielong  to  the  313  years  of  Dyn. 
XVIII  of  the  Chronicle.  The  odd  three 
months  of  Manetho  which  will  still 
remain  over  (after  cutting  off  five  years 
from  Horus),  are  only  what  we  might 
expect  to  find  in  a list  of  actual  reigns, 
and  they  will  be  covered  by  the  first 
year  of  Sethos  II.,  and  of  Dyn.  XIX,  as 
technically  antedated  by  the  Chronicle. 

217.  2*.  for “ 5 years, "read "5, or  rather 6 years.” 

217,  32,  omit  “at.” 

217,  33,  for  “ 15  years  and  7 months  ” read 

“(5+15=)  20  years.” 

21 3,  15  “ Sept.  23,”  read  “ Sept.  20.” 

2Im,  )7,  for  “23,”  read  “20.” 

220,  37,  " His  eldest,”  Ac.  Seha-rm-Djam,  second 

originally  of  the  two  sons  by  the  Queen 
Ismofre , was  probably  heir-apparent  at  ( 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  during  his 
viceroyalty  at  Memphis. 

221,  24,  for  “ 21$, ” and  “392,”  read  “ 24$,” 

and  “396.” 

222,  3,  for  “2J,”  read  “2 j.” 

22«,  21.  In  marginal  note,  for  “June  l,”  read 

“ June  21.” 

235,  2ft,  for  “ No.  23”  read  “ No.  23,” 

237,  II,  for  “ Kairvesrs  XI.”  read  “ Kamcses 
XIV." 

239,  11,  for  **  Pinetem  II.”  read  “ Pinetem  I.” 

241,  26,  for  "nearly  8,”  rend  “ nearly  10." 

242,  12,  for  “equal”  read  “equal  to.” 

241,  13.  In  marginal  note,  before  “169,”  insert 

“(121+48=).” 

214,  22,  The  Apis  of  the  23rd  of  Osorkou  II. 

was  buried  by  Shishonk  II.,  who  then 
had  only  the  title  of  Prince. 

244  , 27.  We  are  told  from  the  inscriptions  of  the 

Serapeum  that  in  the  Itth  year  of 
Shishonk  III.  “his  son  Osorkon ” is 
mentioned  as  dead,  and  the  father  of 
his  wife  Keromama,  "the  high  priest 
Simrot,"  is  also  mentioned  as  dead,  but 
her  grandfather,  the  king  Osorkon  II., 
is  mentioned  as  still  living ,-  also,  that 
Shishonk  II.  and  Takelut  II.  are  men- 
tioned without  the  title  of  king  being 
given  to  either  of  them. 

214,  31.  If  l'ichai  was  the  grandson  of  Shhhunk 

111.,  as  is  supposed,  his  father,  who 
died  witho.it  reigning,  will  be  the  first  | 
of  the  ill  generations  of  Dyn.  XXII 
of  the  Chronicle ; and  Shishonk  HI. 
(whose  actual  reign  was  equal  to  a 
double  generation)  will  be  the  Inst  of 
the  vi  generations  of  Dyn.  XXI  of  the 
Chronicle,  the  vii  actual  reigns  making 
together  only  vl  generations.  From 
what  is  mentioned  of  Osorkon  II.,  it 
appears  that  Shishonk  II.  and  Takclot 
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II.  are  the  two  names  which  together 
make  only  one  generation,  parallel  to 
that  of  the  high-priect  Nimrot,  father 
of  Keromama. 

245,  II,  after  XXI.  add,  “But  the  opinion  of 
De  Rouge,  that  Her-IIor  and  Ills  de- 
scendants, who  are  certainly  the  later 
Diospolltes  of  Dyn.  XX.  of  the  Chro- 
nicle [and  included  under  the  xii  of 
Manctho's  own  Dyn.  XX],  arc  distinct 
from  the  Tanitos  of  Manet ho’s  Dyn. 
XXI,  is  much  the  more  probable.” 

247,  25,  insert  “ But  it  is  certainly  possible  that 

the  two  * Dlospolites  * of  Dyn.  XXIII 
of  the  Chronicle  may  have  been  con- 
temporary with  Shishonk  IV.” 

21ft,  15,  for  “above”  read  “for.” 

249,  9,  “ Iicspecting  the  true  chronological 

place  of  this  deficit,”  Ac.  The  case 
may  l>e  more  simply,  and  perhaps  more 
accurately  stated  thus  : — Manetho  ha* 
one  year  too  many  (21  instead  of  20) 
placed  as  if  between  the  death  of  Tir- 
hakah,  in  n.c.  G83,  where  lie  begins  his 
Dyn.  XXVI,  and  the  actual  accession 
of  Psammitichus  I.,  which  really  was 
in  b.c.  663,  not  662,  and  below  the  44th 
year  of  Amasis,  he  has  8 more  unchro- 
notogical  years  and  2 months.  So 
having  in  all  9 unrhronologic.il  years 
and  2 months  in  or  below  (and  all  hut 
one  year  and  six  months  below ) this 
dyna<ty,  he  compensates  and  makes 
room,  as  it  were,  for  this  excess  of  9 
years  by  omitting  9 chronological  years 
between  the  actual  accession  of  Psam- 
mitichus  I.  and  the  end  of  the  44th 
year  of  Amasis,  having  for  this  Interval 
only  129  years  instead  of  the  true  sum, 
which  was  I3H.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
sum  of  his  Dyn.  XXVI  is  shorter  than 
it  ought  to  have  been  by  ft  years. 

250,  10,  the  numbers  “ 583,”  “ 5«4,"  and  “ 575,” 

are  misprints  for  “ 683,"  “ 684,”  and 
“ 675;”  but  the  whole  paragraph  from 
“ Manetho,” &c.  on  p.  248  to  “dynasty.” 
on  p.  250  may  be  set  aside,  as  it  is  quite 
clear  that  si * years  at  least  out  of  the 
nine  suppressed  between  Psammitichus 
I.  and  Amasis  were  suppressed  in  order 
to  make  room  for  the  6 unchronological 
years  of  Dyn.  XXVIII,  and  that  these 
latter  6 years  were  interpolated  on 
grounds  of  their  own,  and  not  in  order 
to  compensate  for  any  previously  exist- 
ing deficit  above  ; and  this  is  indication 
enough  as  to  the  mutual  relation  of  the 
remaining  3 chronological  years  sup- 
pressed, and  the  remaining  3 unchrono- 
logical years  interpolated,  though  it 
may  not  be  easy  to  account  for  each 
separate  interpolation. 

250,  39,  “ indirectly,”  since  they  are  all  really  un- 

chronological, and  Xecho,  the  last  name 
of  the  three,  is  that  of  thn  father  of 
Psammitichus.  who,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, was  put  to  death  by  Sabaco,  or  at 
any  rate  by  Tirhnknh. 

251,  4,  “an  average,”  that  is,  in  the  full  num- 

ber of  177  years  given  by  the  Old  Chro- 
nicle lo  the  dynasty. 
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253,  5,  for  “ at  least  10  ” read  '*  42  or  43.” 

253,  C,  alter  “ year*,”  read  “ Even  if  tlie  26th 

of  Tirhakah  be  put  down  a*  low  as  b.c. 
683  (so  as  to  require  only  39  or  40  years 
for  the  life  of  the  bull),  it  follows  that 
his  accession  was  in  b.c  (683+  26=)  709, 
3 years  later  than  the  end  of  the  14th 
of  Hezekiah,  which  began  in  b.c.  1713; 
and  the  difficulty,”  &c. 

253,  9,  for  “ 709  ” read  “ 713.” 

253,  11,  after  “death,”  insert  “ It  is  more  pro- 

liable  that  the  26th  year  of  Tirhakah 
really  began  at  least  as  early  as  some 
point  in  u.c.  688,  so  that  his  accession 
was  not  later  than  the  spring  of  n c. 
714,  nor  his  reign  shorter  than  31  cur- 
rent or  30  complete  years  at  the  least, 
though  in  that  case  the  Apis  bull  must 
have  lived  about  45  current  years  or 
44  complete  at  the  least.  Indeed  it 
appears  that  this  Apis,”  Ac. 

555,  9,  10,  14,  for  “720,"  “717,”  and  ‘‘709,”  read 

“724,”  “ 721,”  and  “713.” 

255,  21,  for  “of  the  second”  read  “of  the 

third.” 

255,  32,  omit  " in  appearance,”  and  for  “ two  ” 

read  “ three.” 

257,  6,  before  “ 24  ” insert  “ in  nil  for.” 

257,  9.  for  “ B.c.  460  ” read  “ B.c.  424.” 

257,  16,  after  “ reign  ’’  insert  “ that.” 

257,  22,  for  “ 484  “ read  “ 448?  ” 

569,  6 and  6,  after  “ Cambyses,  and  ” insert 

“ interpolating  another  year  besides, 
and  ” ; and  for  “ first  two  ” read  “ first 
three.” 

258,  10,  Tor  “ without  further  noticing  ” read 

“ without  further  notice  of.” 

269,  9,  “ Teos  ....  Ills  2 years,”  Ac.  The 

Chronicle  haring  to  its  two  Dynasties 
XXIX  and  XXX  39  and  18  years 
resjiectively,  either  the  21  year*  given  by 
Manetho  to  his  Dyn.  XXIX  are  all 
chronological,— and  then  these  21,  with 
18  of  Nectanebo  I.,  make  the  39  of  Dyn. 
XXIX  of  the  Chronicle,  and  the  2 years 
of  Teos  really  begin  in  B.c.  (345+18=) 
363,  and  are  included  by  the  Chronicle 
in  tiic  18  years  and  the  single  generation 
of  its  Dyn.  XXX,  while  Manetho  gives 
to  Nectanebo  il.  separately  the  2 years 
of  Teos  over  again, — or  cite  the  21  years 
of  Manetho's  Dyn.  XXIX,  the  18  of 
Nectanebo  I.,  nnd  the  2 of  Teos,  all  to- 
gether make  not  41  years,  or  40  and  4 
months,  but  only  39 chronological  year*; 
and  then,  in  this  ca*e,  the  six  names 
of  Manetho  make  only  ili  generations 
for  the  Chronicle,  and  the  2 years  of 
Teos  end , and  the  separate  18  of  Nec- 
lancbo  II.  commence,  as  early  as  Nov. 
23  in  B.c.  (345+18=)  363,  which  seems 
too  high  for  the  expedition  of  Agesilaus. 

259,  16,  for  “ the  odd  months  ” read  “ probably 

in  one  generation  the  2 years.” 

260,  24,  for  “ cycles  ” read  pseudo-cycles.” 

260,  31.  It  may  be  remarked  here  how  two 

accidents  concur,  one,  that  all  the  138 
years  of  the  Cycle  which  were  to  run 
out  after  our  era  were  thrown  up  in  the 
Old  Chronicle  and  other  schemes,  the 
other,  that  the  315  years  between  Nec- 
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tanebo  and  the  vulgar  era  are  exactly 
equal  in  number  to  tiie  341  fictitious 
years  added  only  in  such  schemes  as 
were  cyclical,  but  otherwise  to  be 
ejected,  together  with  the  4 years  which 
arc  lost  in  reducing  4 Sothlc  cycles  from 
terms  of  the  vague  year  to  terms  of  the 
Julian  ; and  the  effect  of  this  concur- 
rence is,  that  any  one  might  collect 
from  the  Egyptian  schemes  a sum  of 
about  5500  years  ending  either  at  B.c. 
345  or  about  the  vulgar  era  of  the  Na- 
tivity, according  as  the  34 1 fictitious  years 
and  the  4 vague  years  lost  by  reduction 
were  deducted  or  not. 

273,  5,  for  “ became  about  b.c.  226,”  read 

“ succeeded  Zenodotus  as”.  Erato- 
sthenes is  mentioned,  according  to 
Clinton,  in  the  Paschal  Chronicle  as 
flourishing  (iysa^^irv)  *t  a date  in- 
dicating B.C.  223,  Ol.  139  £';  but  as 
Zenodotus  was  librarian  till  about  b.c. 
240,  Eratosthenes  probably  was  invited 
on  purpose  to  succeed  him,  and  suc- 
ceeded him  at  once. 

273,  7,  for  “ 83,”  read  “ 82 ; ” and  for  “ 191  or 

192”  read  “ 196  or  194.” 

273,  16,  for  “about  141  years  before  Christ  “read 

“in  the  year  b.c.  145,  and  is  known  to 
have  made  additions  to  it  as  late  as  b.c. 
128.” 

275,  5,  after  “ 24  ” insert  “ (vis.  23 j).” 

275,  7,  after  “ of  ” Insert  “ 29,^  or  about.” 

275.  19.  for  “ 24*  ” read  “ 241” 

276,  1, 20,  31,  for  “ 24J.”  read  “ 24J.” 

276,  17.  for  “ 29J  ,”  read  “ 291«s“ 

276,  26,  for  “ (5x15=)  75”  read  “(443-3711=) 

71  •}.” 

276,  29,  for  “75,”  read  “7IJ.” 

276,  30,  for  “ 29j,”  read  29^.” 

277,  C,  after  “ prosperity,”  insert  “ or  reigns  of 

brothers  or  cousins  in  succession,” 

277,  10,  for  “244,”  read  24|.” 

277,  24.  the  word  “ needlessly  ’*  should  be  in 

italics. 

278,  9,  for  “674.”  read  664.“  But  whatever 

may  have  boon  the  case  with  regard  to 
this  particular  dynasty,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  early  reign*  of  Manetho 
are  now  proved  to  be  to  a great  extent 
unhistorical  in  their  sums  of  years,  60 
that  the  priests  could  not,  perhaps,  even 
If  they  had  wished  It,  deal  with  them  in 
the  way  that  is  here  desired,  but  were 
obliged  either  to  take  them  as  they 
stood,  as  if  they  needed  only  a certain 
reduction  to  be  historical,  or  else  to 
enter  more  into  details  with  Erato- 
sthenes than  they  thought  necessary. 
278,  19,  before  “30,”  insert  “30JJ  or.” 

278,  20,  for  “ between  4 and  ” read  “ a little 

over.” 

278,  21,  for  “ nearly  ” read  “ rather  more  than.” 

278,  22,  for  “ 244  ” read  24J.” 

278,  23.  for  “ 594”  rpa<)  “ 29^*” 

278,  33,  for  “ 196,  2204,  220i,  196,  2204,  and  147,” 

read  “ 198,  222J,  222J,  198,  222*.  and 
H84.” 

278,  39,  for  “ 6 less  ” read  “ 8 less.” 

279,  3,  for  “ 2204  ” rcad  “ 222J.” 
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V79, 

279, 

279, 

279, 

279, 

279, 

279. 

279, 

279, 

279, 


279, 


279, 

280, 


280, 

291, 

m, 

282, 

282, 

282, 

282, 

282, 


283, 

283, 

283, 

28G, 

286, 

■288, 

288, 

290, 

295, 

303, 
i :>C3, 
306, 
319. 

319, 


Lino 

4,  for  “64.”  read  “8*.” 

6,  for  “ 196  ” read  44  198.” 

7,  for  “218”  and  “ 220*  ” read  “ 228  ” and 
“ 222 j.” 

8,  for  “ 147  ” rcail  “ M8J.'* 

9,  10,  for  “ (6+6|  + l9+2i  = )34-li  = 32*  ’’ 
read  “ (8+J+S*+31  = ) 38*-6*=tf!  * ” 

14,  for”  1794  " read  “(1484+31*  = ) 179J.” 
and  for  “ 167”  read  “ 177.” 

16,  for  “147”  read  “ 148J.” 

22,  for  “196”  read  “ 198.” 

24,  after  “ admissible  ” Insert  wc  shall 
llnd  hereafter  the  true  sum  to  l>c  181.” 

30,  after  “ 177  ” insert  “ [or  178]."  For  the 
“218”  which  follows  read  ”228,”  and  nfter 
the  second  “ 177  ” insert  “[or  181].” 
Then  for"  1198”  read  “ 1208  [or  1213]." 
32,  for  “24*"  read  “ 24*"  years,  and  con- 
tinue thus,  “ an  additioti  of  4 years  only 
and  Jths,  or  in  round  terms  of  5,  to  tlu; 
above  sum  being  needed  to  give  the  ave  - 
rage exactly.  And  the  sum  of  Kratosthe- 
nes  for  Dyn.XI  and  that  of  the  Papyrus 
for  l)yn.  XIII  of  Manetho  (IV  and  VI 
of  Africanus)  which  have  been  added  in 
brackets,  being  178  and  181  respectively, 
supply  this  addition  of  5 years.” 

38,  omit  the  pnrenthesis  " (just  those 
needed,  &c.)" 

15,  after  “ concurrent;  ” insert  “ and  whole 
reigns  the  names  for  which  he  has  sup- 
pressed . 

39,  for  “ 24*  ” read  ” 24|  " and  for  “ 147  ” 
read  14«*.” 

29,  after  “theli”  insert  “true”  and  omit  “as.” 
2,3,4,  for  “(2204+  177  = ) 397*”  read 
“(222* + 177  = ) 399*. " 

13,  for  "392”  read  “396." 

18,  for  “ 11*  “and  “20”  read  “(173* -160=) 
13*  or  of  (198- 176=)  22." 

29,  omit  " or  xxx.” 

31,  32,  for  or  xxx  or  even  for  xxvi  ” read 
“to  say  nothing  of  lxxvi." 

30,  for  “5  years”  read  “ 5^  years,”  and 
omit  “and  4 months,  or  at  most  6 
years.” 

6.  for  “882”  read  “891.” 

16,  for  “ 392  ” read  “ 396.” 

24,  for  “,  or  xxx  or  even  xxvi”  read 
" rather  than  lxxvi.” 

12,  13,  for  “[+6  years  of  Dyn.  XXVII]” 
read  “[+6  years  of  Dyn.  XXV11I]." 
27,  for  “ 24*  " read  “ 24*.” 

7,  from  the  bottom,  for  44  167  ” read  44  1 77." 
5,  from  the  bottom,  for  “ 392  " read  14  396.” 

11.  for  "304”  read  44  30R.” 

29,  44  are  not  here  given.”  They  are  given 
in  Ch.  IV.  at  p.  501. 

23,  for  44  21'4  44  read  “ 29A.  ” 

29,  for  " 244  44  read  44  24*.” 

15,  for  “follow,”  read  44  follow;” 

10,  for  44  only  just  born  ” read 44  scarcely  yet 
born." 

33,  “ Menai"  &c.  in  the  marginal  note. 
The  reader  may  note  that  though  this 
and  other  following  reigns  are  calcu- 
lated and  marked  as  if  their  lengths 
* were  all  ascertained,  this  is  by  no  means 
true  in  fact,  since  the  reigns  or  genera- 
•tions  of  Eratosthenes  arc  reduced  from 
those  of  Manetho,  and  those  of  Manc- 
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tho  do  not  belon  historically,  at  least 
not  in  all  the  years  given  to  them,  to 
the  kings  named  for  each,  but  are  com- 
pounded by  Manetho  partly  from  the 
true  reigns  of  the  kings  named,  partly 
from  those  of  many  other  kings  omitted, 
and  partly  also  from  fictitious  years  in- 
terpolated by  himself. 


324, 

34, 

for  ” 

269*  " 

and 

44  2 20*  44  read  44  272*  * 

and  “ 

222*. ” 

324, 

36, 

for  44 

2201  " 

and 

“23"  read  “2204  or 

2205  ’ 

’ and  “ 

about  2a” 

326, 

4. 

for  44 ' 

24|  ” "ad  ‘‘ 

24*." 

330, 

20. 

Here 

wc  are 

forcibly  reminded  that  tho 

reigns  of  Manetho  are  fictitious,  since 
the  39  years  of  tho  first  two  Memphite 
suxerains  of  Dyn.  XVII.  of  the  Chro- 
nicle will  not  come  naturally  out  of 
those  sums  of  years  which  Manetho  ex- 
hibits ; and,  after  they  have  been  taken, 
Manetho  seems  to  make  his  Dyn.  X 
overrun  by  13  years  the  commencement 
of  Dyn.  XI  by  which  it  was  succeeded. 

33«,  24,  for  44  29*  " read  44  29^.” 

338,  32,  for4*  Soaphis”  read  “ Saophis." 

340,  1G,  for  44  29.] 44  read  44  29^.” 

349,  20,  after  44  177  44  insert  *•  [rrn%  181  ].” 

352.  20,  omit  “ The  vast  number,”  &c.  down  to 

44  character  44  inch 

352,  39,  for  44  Anch-sct  mirc"  read  44  Anch-net- 

mire." 

353,  33,  for  44  86  ” read  44  76." 

355,  26.  But  indirectly  the  Papyrus  shows  that 

she  had  12  years,  if  wc  compare  the  sum 
of  the  dynasty  presented  by  the  Papy- 
rus with  the  figures  for  the  reigns  in 
detail  helped  out,  where  the  Papyrus  is 
defective,  by  the  list  of  Manetho.  See 
p.  509. 

256,  2,  *‘  Meranre.”  A sphinx  bearing  the 

name  of  this  king  is  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Larkin  at  Alexandria. 

356,  16,  44  There  is,  or  was,  at  Gixeh,”  Ac.  This 

assertion  may  or  may  not  be  accurate. 
Being  fonnd  in  a work  of  no  authority, 
it  should  not  have  been  repeated 
without  further  verification. 

356,  22,  for  44  Anch  sct-mirc"  read  “ Anch-ncs- 

mire .” 

362,  II,  44  Not  exceeding  45.”  But  the  Turin 
Papyrus  shows  that  instead  of  only  49 
kings  there  were  as  many  as  89,  from 
whom  tho  49  of  Manetho  are  selected 
and  consolidated.  And  though  many  of 
these  89  may  have  had  very  short  reigns, 
they  might  all  or  nearly  all  have  com- 
menced at  least  the  preparation  of  a 
tomb.  And,  in  fact.  Dr.  Lcpsius  ima- 
gines that  he  found  traces  of  as  many 
as  GO  or  70  pyramids,  though  some  of 
them  must  have  been  very  small ; and 
some,  or  many,  may  have  belonged  to 
queens  or  to  others  besides  kings.  It  Is 
true,  no  doubt,  that  Manetho  in  all  pro- 
bability has  retained  the  names  of  tho 
more  important  kings  who  had  the 
longest  reigns  and  left  the  most  con- 
spicuous tombs ; but  still  that  com- 
parison which  is  offered  of  the  37  Pyra- 
mids known  to  Col.  Howard  Vyse  and 
Mr.  Perring  with  the  names  of  Mane- 
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ttao’s  early  rlynaities  is  put  forward  in 
no  other  sense  than  as  a basis  for  some 
broad  and  general  Inferences. 

366,  1,  The  name  of  44  Onnot  ” is  said  to  have 

, been  found  on  blocks  either  connected 
with  this  building  or  in  it*  immediate 
vicinity. 

366,  26,  for  “ Anch-set-mirc  ” read  “ Anch-ncs- 

miie.” 

368,  11,  "of  Manetho.'’  But  the  Papyrus  shows  1 

that  there  were  4 more  kings  after  Ni- 
tocris  with  very  short  reigns,  and  that 
Manrtho  has  suppressed  these  and 
thrown  up  their  10  years,  adding  these, 
and  16  other  fictitious  years  besides,  to 
the  earlier  kings  of  the  dynasty. 

368,  16,  “ Towards  determining,”  &c.  But  the 

Papyrus  determines  its  duration  to  181 
years,  which  ended  in  B.C.  (1974—12= 
1062— 10=01952,  and  therefore  began  in 
u.c.  (1952+18l  = )2132,  that  is,  92  years 
after  Menes. 

369,  34,  for  ” 392  ? " read  “ 396  ? " 

371,  27,  29.  for  “ 392  ” and  “ 24$  ” read  “396” 

and  “ 24$, ” and  omit  “ exactly." 

371,  35,  36.  for  “ 392=)  V13  *.  6 " and  “ 86  ” read  I 

“ 39C=)2143.  2.”  and  “81.” 

373,  32,  before  “ 103  " insert  “ something  like.  " j 

373,  38,  for  “ 98  ” read  “ 99.” 

374,  1 , 2,  for  “ 392  ” and  “ 98  ” read  “ 396  ” and 

“ 99.” 

375,  3,  after  “ Papa  Maire  ” insert  “ at  T urin.” 

375,  4,  after  “ Karnak,”  insert  “ and  the  car- 

touches  of  Atnenemhe  1.  a*  well  as  those 
of  the  Nantefs  and  Mcntuhoteps  have 
recently  Iteen  found  on  remains  of  con- 
temporary buildings  on  the  west  bank,” 

375,  14,  in  marginal  note  to  the  Prince  Ay* n/rf, 

for  “ 25  years,  from  u.c.  2139  to  21 14  ” 
read  "29  years,  from  Thoth  I b c.  2143 
[or  29—16=13  years,  from  Thoth  1 u.c. 
2127  ?]  to  Thoth  1 B.C.  2114." 

375,  31,  for  ”98”  and  "24$”  read  “99”  and 

“24$.” 

376,  15,  for  “392=)  2139”  read  ”396  =)  2143, 

though  the  fact  that  the  actual  com- 
mencements of  Dynasties  VIII,  X,  and 
XI II  of  Manetho  are  ascertained  to  have 
been  later  by  8, 8f , and  16  years  respec- 
tively, than  those  w hich  we  should  have 
calculated  for  them  makes  it  probable 
that  the  commencement  of  Dyn.  XIV 
also  was  later,  let  us  suppose  by  16  years, 
than  the  date  calculated  for  ft.  So  it 
may  have  begun  in  B.c.  (2143  — 16=) 
2127  ; and  from  either  B.c.  2143  or  B.c. 
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2127  we  may  reckon  downwards  366  or 
380  years  to  b.c.  1748.” 

379,  3J,  for  “ 2139  ” and  “ 6,”  road  " 2143  or  B.c. 

2127  " and  " 2 or  18.” 

383,  19,  In  the  marginal  note  to  Snr/erkar.  for 

“24  years  B.c.  1968  to  1924,"  read  “25 
years  B.C.  1944  to  b.c.  1919.” 

384,  28,  29,  for  “24.],"  “ 1924,”  and  “8,"  read 

“ 24$.”  “ 1919,"  and  ” 13.” 

385,  13,  in  marginal  note,  for  “29  years,  b c. 

1924  ” read  ” 24  rears,  b.c.  1919." 

385,  31,  after  “ him.”  “ Probably  it  was  through 

him  that  the  kings  of  Dyn.  XVIII 
traced  themselves  up  both  to  An  enemhe 
1 . the  head  of  Dyn.  XV  of  Manetho 
(XII  of  Africanus),  and  to  the  earlier 
Memphites  and  Tanites  of  Lower 

Egypt-” 

385,  33.  for  ” 44th  ” read  ” 46th." 

391,  2.  after  “ 219 ” insert  "(but  really  213)." 

393,  7,  for  “ reign  " read  " accession.” 

396,  27,  omit  “ probably.” 

396,  29,  alter  “Turin)"  insert  “ there  were  no 

fewer  than  cxliu,  or  even  clxii." 

405,  32,  after  “illegitimate  reigns,”  add  "or 

of  reigns  not  in  the  right  line  of  de- 
scent.” 

405,  35,  for  “ perhaps  ” read  “ either  of  illegiti- 

mate reigns,  or  of  brothers  or  cousins 
making  only  one  generation  with  their 
predecessors,  arc  reckoned.” 

405,  39,  for  “ kings  " rend  “ generations.” 

406,  2.  Iieforc  “ 23  ” insert  “ 23gJ  or.” 

406,  3,4,for  “1  year  and  2 months  ” and  " 24$” 

read  “ I year  and  5 months  ” and  " 24$." 

406,  24,  before  “ something  " insert  “ 23j^  or”, 

and  before  ” 231  ” insert  ”23|j  or  some- 
tiling  over.” 

407,  7,  after  “of*  insert  “ Thoth  me*  11.  or 

that  of.” 

408,  17,  after  “they  all"  insert  “or  most  of 

them.” 

413,  29,  for  “41  years  " read  44  4 8 y-:ars." 

413,  33,  after  ”61.”  insert  “And  it  is  probable 

that  Shishnnk  III.  is  more  properly  the 
last  ge  neration  of  the  preceding  dynasty, 
a prince  who  died  before  his  father  being 
alluded  to  as  the  first  of  the  three  gene- 
rations of  Dyn.  XX 11.  of  the  Old  Chro- 
nicle." 

414,  37,  after  “on  any  Apis-stela-  ” insert  ‘‘(the 

2nd,  Zrt,  has  not  been  found  at  all)." 

415,  11,12,  for  44  ij}'  " and  4 12  ” read  44  and 

44  18.” 

415,  15,  16,  for  44  ” and  44  18”  read 

and  44 12.” 


END  OF  TIIE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 


Miss  Acton's  Modem  Cookery  for  Private 

Families,  reduced  to  a System  of  Easy  Prac- 
tice in  a Series  of  carefully-tested  Receipts, 
in  which  the  Principles  of  Baron  Liebig  and 
other  eminent  Writers  hare  been  as  much  as 
possible  applied  and  explained.  Newly-re- 
vised and  enlarged  Edition  ; with  8 Plates, 
comprising  27  Figures,  and  150  Woodcuts, 
Fop.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

The  Afternoon  of  Life.  By  the  Author 

of  Morning  Clouds.  Second  and  cheaper 
Edition,  revised  throughout.  Fop.  8vo.  6». 

Agassiz, —An  Essay  on  Classification 

[The  Mutual  Relation  of  Organised  Beings}. 
By  Louis  Agassiz.  8yo,  12s. 

Aikin.  — Select  Works  of  the  British 

Poets,  from  Ben  Jonson  to  Beattie : With 
Biographical  and  Critical  Prefaces  by  Dr. 
Aikin.  Including  a Supplement  of  Selec- 
tions from  more  recent  Poets.  8vo.  18s. 

Alexander— Salmon-Fishing  in  Canada. 
By  a Resident.  Edited  by  Colonel  Sir 
James  Edwabd  Albxandbb,  K.C.L.S., 
F.R.G.S. ; Author  of  “Travels  in  Africa, 
Persia,  America,”  &c.  With  Map  and  4Q 
Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Arago(F,)— Biographies  ofDistinguished 

Scientific  Mon.  Translated  by  Admiral 
W.  H.  Smyth,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Ac. ; the  Rev. 
Baden  Powell,  M.  A. ; and  Robe rt  Grant, 
M.A.,  F.R.A.S.  8vo.  18s. 

Arago’s  Meteorological  Essays.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Baron  Humboldt.  Trans- 
lated under  the  superintendence  of  Major- 
General  E.  Sabine,  R.A.,  Treasurer  and 
Y.P.R.S.  8vo.  18s. 

Arago's  Popular  Astronomy.  Translated  and 

edited  by  Admiral  W.  H,  Smyth,  D.C.L., 

• F.R.S. ; and  Robbbt  Gbant,M. A.,  F.R.A.S. 
With  26  Plates  and  858  Woodcuts,  2 role. 
8vo.  price  £2.  6s, 


Arnold— Poems.  By  Matthew  Arnold. 

Fibst  Sebieb,  Third  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  6a.  6d.  Second  Sebieb,  price  5b. 

Arnold- — Merope,  a Tragedy.  By  Matthew 
Arnold.  With  a Preface  and  an  Historical 
Introduction.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Lord  Bacon's  Works.  A New  Edition, 

revised  and  elucidated;  and  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  many  pieces  not  printed  before. 
Collected  and  edited  by  Robert  Leslie 
Ellis,  M.A. ; James  Spedding,  M.A.  j 
and  Douglas  Denon  Heath,  Esq.,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law.  Vols.  L to  V.,  comprising 
the  Division  of  Philosophical  Works ; with 
a copious  Index,  6 vols.  8vo,  price  £4.  6s. 
Yols.  VI.  and  VII.,  comprising  the  Division 
of  Literary  and  Professional  Works  ; with  a 
full  Inpbx.  g vols.  8vo.  price  £1,  16s. 

Baker.  — The  Rifle  and  the  Hound  in 

Ceylon.  By  S.  W.  Bakes,  Esq.  New 
Edition,  with  13  Illustrations  engraved  on 
Wood.  Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Baker.  — Eight  Tears*  Wanderings  in  Oeylon. 
By  S.  W-  Bakes,  Esq.  With  fi  coloured 
Plates.  8vo.  price  15s. 

Barth,  — Travels  and  Discoveries  in 

North  and  Central  Africa  : Being  the  Jour- 
nal of  an  Expedition  undertaken  under 
the  auspices  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Go- 
vernment in  the  Years  1818—1856.  By 
Hbnbt  Barth,  Ph.D.,  D.O.L.,  Ac.  With 
numerous  Maps,  Wood  Engravings,  and 
Illustrations  in  tinted  Lithography,  6 vols, 
8vo,  price  £5.  fit. 

Bate.— Memoir  of  Capt.  W.  Thornton 
Bate,  R.N.  By  the  Rev.  John  Baillii, 
Author  of  “ Memoirs  of  Hewitson,”  «*  Me- 
moir of  Adelaide  Newton,"  Ac.  New 
Edition } with  Portrait  and  4 Illustrations, 
Fop.  8ro,  5s. 
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NEW  WORKS  and  NEW  EDITIONS 


Bayldon’s  Art  of  Valuing  Rents  and 
Tillages,  and  Claims  of  Tenants  upon 
Quitting  Farms,  at  both  Michaelmas  and 
Lady-Day  ; as  revised  by  Mr.  Donaldson. 
Seventh  Edition,  enlarged  and  adapted  to  the 
Present  Time : With  the  Principles  and 
Mode  of  Valuing  Land  and  other  Property 
for  Parochial  Assessment  and  Enfranchise- 
ment of  Copyholds,  under  the  recent  Acts  of 
Parliament.  By  Robert  Bakes,  Land- 
Agent  and  Valuer.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Black’s  Practical  Treatise  on  Brewing, 

based  on  Chemical  and  Economical  Princi- 
ples : With  Formulae  for  Public  Brewers,  and 
Instructions  for  Private  Families.  New 
Edition,  with  Additions.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Blaine’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports ; 

or,  a complete  Account,  Historical,  Prac- 
tical, and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting, 
Fishing,  Racing,  See.  Neto  Edition , revised 
and  corrected  ; with  abovo  600  Woodcut 
Illustrations,  including  20  from  Designs  by 
John  Leech.  8vo.  price  42s.  half-bound. 

Bloomfield.  — The  Greek  Testament, 

with  copious  English  Notes,  Critical,  Phi- 
lological, and  Explanatory.  Especially 
adapted  to  the  use  of  Theological  Students 
and  Ministers.  By  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Bloom- 
field, D.D.,  F.S.A.  Ninth  Edition,  revised. 
2 vols.  8vo.  with  Map,  price  £2.  8s. 

Or.  Bloomfield's  Critical  Annotations  on  the 

New  Testament,  being  a Supplemental  Vol- 
ume to  the  Ninth  Edition.  8vo.  14s. 

Or.  Bloomfield’s  College  and  School  Edition  of 

the  Greek  Testament : With  brief  English 
Notes,  chiefly  Philological  and  Explanatory. 
Seventh  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Or.  Bloomfield’s  College  and  School  Lexicon 
to  the  Greek  Testament.  Third  Edition, 
carefully  revised.  Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Boase.— The  Philosophy  of  Nature:  a 

Systematic  Treatise  on  the  Causes  and  Laws 
of  Natural  Phenomena.  By  Henry  S. 
Boase,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  G.S.  8ro.  12s. 

Bourne. — A Treatise  on  the  Steam- 

Engine,  in  its  Application  to  Mines,  Mills, 
Steam-Navigation,  and  Railways.  By  the 
Artisan  Club.  Edited  by  JoknBottrne,  C.E. 
New  and  greatly  improved  Edition ; with 
numorous  Steel  Plates  and  Wood  Engrav- 
ings. 4to.  [Nearly  ready. 

Bourne's  Catechism  of  the  Steam  - Engine 

in  its  various  Applications  to  Mines,  Mills, 
Steam-Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agricul- 
ture: With  Practical  Instructions  for  the 
Manufacture  and  Management  of  Engines  of 
every  class,  and89  Woodcuts.  Fcp.8vo.  6s. 


Boyd.  — A Manual  for  Naval  Cadets. 

. Published  with  the  sanction  and  approval 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admi- 
ralty. By  John  M'Nbill  Boyd,  Captain 
R.N.  Second  Edition  ; with  253  Illustra- 
tions (13  coloured).  Fcp.  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

Brande.— A Dictionary  of  Science,  Lite- 
rature, and  Art : Comprising  the  History, 
Description,  and  Scientific  Principles  of 
every  Branch  of  Human  Knowledge ; with 
the  Derivation  and  Definition  of  all  the 
Terms  in  general  use.  Edited  by  W.  T. 
Brands,  F.R.S.L.  and  E. ; assisted  by  Dr. 
J.  Cauyin.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  cor- 
rected j with  numerous  Woodcuts.  8vo.  60s. 

Professor  Brande’s  Lectures  on  Organic 

Chemistry,  as  applied  to  Manufactures; 
including  Dyeing,  Bleaching,  Calico-Print- 
ing, Sugar-Manufacture,  the  Preservation 
of  Wood,  Tanning,  Ac. ; delivered  before  the 
Members  of  the  Royal  Institution.  Edited 
by  J.  Scoffeen,  M.B.  Fcp.  8vo.  with 
Woodcuts,  price  7s.  6d. 

Bray.— The  Education  of  the  Feelings 

or  Affections.  By  Charles  Bray.  Third 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  8vo.  5s. 

Brewer.  — An  Atlas  of  History  and  Geo- 
graphy, from  the  Commencement  of  the 
Christian  Era  to  the  Present  Time  : Com- 
prising a Series  of  Sixteen  coloured  Maps, 
arranged  in  Chronological  Order,  with  Illus- 
trative Memoirs.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Brewer. 
M.A.,  Professor  of  English  History  and 
Literature  in  King’s  College,  London. 
Royal  8vo.  12s.  6d.  half-bound. 

Brialmontand  Gleig’s  Life  of  Wellington. 

History  of  the  Lifo  of  Arthur  Duke  of 
Wellington : the  Military  Memoirs  from 
the  French  of  Captain  Brialmont,  with 
Additions  and  Emendations  ; the  Political 
and  Social  Life  by  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleio, 
M.A.  With  Maps,  Plans  of  Battles,  and 
Portraits.  4 vols.  8vo.  £2.  14«. 

Brodie.  — Psychological  Inquiries,  in  a 
Series  of  EssayB  intended  to  illustrate  the 
Influence  of  the  Physical  Organisation  on 
the  Mental  Faculties.  By  Sir  Benjamin  C. 
Brodie,  Bart.  Third  Edition.  Fop.8vo.  6s. 

Dr.  Thomas  Bull  on  the  Maternal  Ma- 
nagement of  Children  in  Health  and  Disease. 
New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Dr.  Bull’i  Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Manage- 
ment of  their  Health  during  the  Period  of 
Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room  : With 
an  Exposure  of  Popular  Errors  in  connexion 
with  those  subjects,  Ac. ; and  Hints  upon 
Nursing.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 
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Bunsen.  — Christianity  and  Mankind, 

their  Beginnings  and  Prospects.  By 
Baron  C.C.  J.  Bunsen,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  D.Ph. 
Being  a New  Edition,  corrected,  remodelled, 
and  extended,  of  Hippolytus  and  his  Age. 
7 vols.  8vo.  £5.  5s. — Or  in  3 Sections  : 

1.  Hippolytus  and  his  Age:  or,  the  Beginnings 
and  Prospects  of  Christianity.  2 vols.  8vo. 
price  j£1.  10s. 

2.  Outline  of  the  Philosophy  of  Universal  History’ 
applied  to  Language  and  Religion  : Containing 
an  Account  or  the  Alphabetical  Conferences. 
2 vols.  8vo.  price  sttl.  13s. 

3.  Analecta  Ante-Nicena.  3 vols.  8vo.  price  s£2.  2s. 

Bunsen. — Lyra  Germanica.  Translated 

from  the  German  by  Catherine  Wink- 
worth.  First  Series,  Hymns  for  the  Sun- 
days and  chief  Festivals  of  the  Christian 
Year.  Second  Series,  the  Christian  Life. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s.  each  Series. 

An  Edition  of  the  First  Series  of  Lyra 
Germanica,  with  Illustrations  from  Original 
Designs  by  John  Lbigiiton,  F.S.A.,  engraved 
on  Wood  under  his  superintendence.  Fcp.  4to. 
price  21s. 

HYMNS  from  Lyra  Germanica  18mo.  Is. 

These  selections  of  German  Hymns  have  been  made 
from  collections  published  in  Germany  by  Baron  Bcxskn; 
and  fonn  companion  volumes  to 

Theologia  Germanica:  .Translated  by  Susanna 
Winkworth.  With  a Preface  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Kingsley  ; and  a Letter  by  Baron 
Bunsen.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Bunsen.  — Egypt's  Place  in  Universal 

History:  An  Historical  Investigation,  in 
Five  Books.  By  Baron  C.  C.  J.  Bunsen, 
D.D.,  D.C.L.,  D.Ph.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  C.  H.  Cottrell,  Esq.,  M.A. 
With  many  Illustrations.  4 vols.  8vo. 
price  £5.  8s. 

Bunting— The  Life  of  Jabez  Bunting, 

D.D. : With  Notices  of  contemporary  Per- 
. sons  and  Events.  By  his  Son,  Thomas 
Pbrciyal  Bunting.  Vol.  I.  Third  Thou - 
sand,  with  Two  Portraits  and  a Vignette, 
in  post  8vo.  price  7s.  6d.  cloth;  or  ( large 
paper  and  Proof  Engravings)  in  square  crown 
8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress : With  126 

Illustrations  engraved  on  Steel  and  on  Wood 
from  Original  Designs  by  Charles  Bennett ; 
and  a Preface  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Kings- 
ley. Fcp.  4to.  21s.  cloth ; or  31s.  6d. 
bound  in  morocco. 

Burke.  — Vicissitudes  of  Families.  By 
Sir  Bernard  Burke,  Ulster  King  of  Arms. 
First  and  Second  Series,  crown  8vo.  price 
12s.  6d.  each. 


Burton.— The  Lake  Regions  of  Central 

Africa : A Picture  of  Exploration.  By 

Richard  F.  Burton,  Captain  H.M.  Indian 
Army ; Fellow  and  Gold  Medallist  of  tho 
Royal  Geographical  Society.  With  Map 
and  numerous  Illustrations  on  Wood  and  in 
Chromo-xylography.  2 vols.  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

Captain  Burton’s  First  Footsteps  in  East 

Africa;  or, an  Exploration  of  Harar.  With 
Maps  and  coloured  Plates.  8vo.  18s. 

Captain  Burton’s  Personal  Narrative  of 

a Pilgrimage  to  El  Medinah  and  Meccah. 
Second  Edition,  revised ; with  coloured  Plates 
and  Woodcuts.  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  24s. 

Bishop  Butler’s  General  Atlas  of  Modern 

and  Ancient  Geography,  enlarged  to  Fifty- 
four  full-coloured  Maps ; with  complete  In- 
dexes. New  Edition,  rc-engraved ; with  Cor- 
rections from  the  Government  Surveys  and 
tho  most  recent  authentic  Geographical  Re- 
searches. Edited  by  the  Author’s  Son,  the 
Rev.  T.  Butler,  Rector  of  Langar.  Royal 
4to.  24s.  half-bound. 

I Butler’s  Modem  Atlas)  of  30  full- 
coloured  Maps.  Royal  8vo. 
price  12s. 

Butlor’s  Ancient  Atlas  of  24  full- 
coloured  Maps.  Royal  8 vo. 
price  12s. 

Bishop  Butler’s  Sketch  of  Modem  and 

Ancient  Geography.  New  Edition,  tho- 
roughly revised,  with  such  Alterations  intro- 
duced as  continually  progressive  Discoveries 
and  the  latest  Information  have  rendered 
necessary.  Edited  by  the  Author’s  Son. 
Post  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 

The  Cabinet  Lawyer:  A Popular  Digest 

of  the  Laws  of  England,  Civil  and  Criminal ; 
with  a Dictionary  of  Law  Terms,  Maxims, 
Statutes,  and  Judicial  Antiquities  j Correct 
Tables  of  Assessed  Taxes,  Stamp  Duties, 
Excise  Licenses,  and  Post-Horse  Duties ; 
Post-Office  Regulations  ; and  Prison  Disci- 
pline. 18th  Edition,  comprising  the  Public 
Acts  of  the  Session  I860.  Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

The  Cabinet  Gazetteer:  A Popular  Geogra- 
phical Dictionary  of  All  the  Countries  of 
tho  World.  By  the  Author  of  The  Cabinet 
Lawyer.  Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

Calvert.  — The  Wife’s  Manual ; or, 

Prayers,  Thoughts,  and  Songs  on  Several 
Occasions  of  a Matron’s  Life.  Bv  tho  Rev. 
W.  Calvert,  M.A.  Ornamented  from  De- 
signs by  tho  Author  in  tho  stylo  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Prayer-Book.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
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NEW  WORKS  urs  NEW  EDITIONS 


Gatlow.— Popular  Conchology;  or,  the 

Shell  Cabinet  arranged  according  to  the 
Modern  System  : With  a detailed  Account 
of  the  Animals,  and  a complete  Descriptive 
List  of  the  Families  and  Genera  of  Recent 
and  Fossil  Shells.  By  Agnes  Catlow. 
Second  Edition,  much  improved  ; with  405 
Woodcut  Illustrations.  Post  8vo.  price  14s, 

Cats  and  Farlie’s  Book  of  Emblems.— 

Moral  Emblems,  with  Aphorisms,  Adages, 
and  Proverbs  of  all  Nations,  from  J.  Cats 
and  R.  Farlie  t Comprising  60  circular 
Vignettes,  60  Tail-pieces,  and  a Frontispiece 
composed  from  their  works  by  J.  Leighton, 
F.8.A.,  and  engraved  on  Wood.  The  Text 
translated  and  edited  with  additions  by 
Richard  Pigot.  Imperial  8vo.  price 
3ls.  6d.  cloth ; or  62s.  6d.  handsomely 
in  morocco  by  Hay  day. 

Cecil.  — The  Stud  Farm ; or,  Hints  on 

Breeding  Horses  for  the  Turf,  the  Chase,  and 
the  Road.  Addressed  to  Breeders  of  Race- 
Horses  and  Hunters,  Landed  Proprietors, 
and  especially  to  Tenant  Farmers.  By 
Cbgil.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  6s. 

Cecil's  Stable  Practice ; or,  Hints  on  Training 
for  the  Turf,  the  Chase,  and  the  Road ; 
with  Observations  on  Racing  and  Hunt- 
ing, Wasting,  Race-Riding,  and  Handi- 
capping. Second  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  with 
Plate,  price  6s.  half-bound. 

Chapman.  — History  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus and  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  up  to  the 
King’s  Death : With  some  Account  of  its 
Conclusion  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  in 
1648.  By  the  Rev.  B.  Chatman,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Leatherhead.  8vo.  with  Three 
Flans  of  Batt  les,  12s.  6d. 

Clough.— Greek  History  from  Themis* 

tocles  to  Alexander,  in  a Series  of  Lives  from 
Flutarch.  Revised  and  arranged  by  A.  H. 
Clough,  sometime  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford.  With  44  Woodcut  Illustrations. 
Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Conington.  — Handbook  of  Chemical 

Analysis,  adopted  to  the  Unitary  System  of 
Notation.  By  F.  T.  Conington,  M.A., 
F.C.S.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  Also  Tables  of 
Qualitative  Analysis,  designed  as  a Com- 
panion to  the  Handbook,  price  2s.  6d. 

Connolly’s  History  of  the  Royal  Sappers 

and  Miners  s Including  the  Services  of  the 
Corps  in  the  Crimea  and  at  the  Siege  of 
Sebastopol.  Second  Edition , revised  and 
enlarged ; with  17  coloured  plates.  2 vole. 
8vo.  price  30s. 


Conybeare  and  Howson.— The  Life  and 

Epistles  of  Saint  Paul : Comprising  a com- 
plete Biography  of  the  Apostle,  and  a 
Translation  of  his  Epistles  inserted  in 
Chronological  Order.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Contbbare,  M.A. ; and  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Howson,  M.A.  Third  Edition , revised  and 
corrected  ; with  several  Maps  and  Wood- 
cuts,  and  4 Plates.  2 vols.  square  crown 
8vo.  31s.  6d.  cloth. 

%•  The  Original  Edition,  with  more 
numerous  Illustrations,  in  2 vols.  4to.  price 
48s. — may  also  be  had. 

Dr.  Copland’s  Dictionary  of  Practical 

Medicine  j Comprising  General  Pathology, 
the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases, 
Morbid  Structures,  and  the  Disorder*  es- 
pecially incidental  to  Climates,  to  Sex,  and 
to  the  different  Epochs  of  Life ; with  nume- 
rous approved  Formulae  of  the  Medicines 
recommended.  Now  complete  in  3 vols. 
8vo.  price  £6.  lls.  doth. 

Bishop  Cotton’s  Instructions  in  the 

Doctrine  and  Practice  of  diristianity.  In- 
tended chiefly  as  an  Introduction  to  Confir- 
mation. Fourth  Edition.  18mo.  2s.  6d. 

Cresy’s  Encyclopedia  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering, Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Prac- 
tical. Illustrated  by  upwards  of  3,000 
Woodcuts.  Second  Edition , revised  and 
extended  in  a Supplement,  comprising  Me- 
tropolitan Water  Supply,  Drainage  of 
Towns,  Railways,  Cubical  Proportion,  Brick 
and  Iron  Construction,  Iron  Screw  Piles, 
Tubular  Bridges,  &c.  8vo.  63s. 

Crosse.— Memorials,  Scientific  and  Li-  . 

terary,  of  Andrew  Crosse,  the  Electrician. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  Crosse.  Post  8vo.  9s.  6d. 

Crowe.  — The  History  of  France.  By 

Eyrb  Etanb  Crowb,  Author  of  the  His- 
tory of  France  in  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia. 
An  ontircly  now  work,  to  be  completed  in 
Five  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  price  14s.; 
Voi*.  II.  price  16s. 

Cruikshank.  — The  Life  of  Sir  John 

Falstaff,  illustrated  in  a Scries  of  Twenty- 
four  original  Etchings  by  George  Cruik- 
shank.  Accompanied  by  an  imagiuary 
Biography  by  the  lateROBEBT  B.  Brough. 
Royal  8vo.  price  12s.  6d. 

Lady  Cast's  Invalid’s  Own  Book:  A 

Collection  of  Recipes  from  various  Books 
and  various  Countries.  Second  Edition. 
Fcp.  8 vo.  price  2s.  6d. 
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Dale.— The  Domestic  Liturgy  and  Family 

Chaplain,  in  Two  Parts : Pabt  I.  Church 
Servioes  adapted  for  Domestic  Use,  with 
Prayers  for  Every  Day  of  the  W eek,  selected 
from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  Part 
II.  an  appropriate  Sermon  for  Every  Sunday 
in  the  Year.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale, 
M.A.  Post  4to.  21s.  cloth  ; 31s.  6d.  calf ; 
or  £2. 10s.  morocco. 

Separately  / Fahiiy  Caininr,  12s. 

\ Telb  Domutic  Litckut,  10s.  Cd. 

The  Dead  Shot;  or,  Sportsman’s  Com- 
plete Guide:  Being  a Treatise  on  the  Use  of 
the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing 
Lessons  in  the  Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all 
kinds  j Dog-breaking,  Pigeon-shooting ; also 
new  and  complete  Rules  for  conducting 
Pigeon  Matches ; and  a variety  of  useful  in- 
formation. By  Marksman.  With  6 Prac- 
tical Illustrations.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

De  la  Rive.— A Treatise  on  Electricity 

in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  A.  De  LA  Rive, 
Professor  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  Trans- 
lated for  the  Author  by  C.  Y.  Walker, 
F.R.8.  With  numerous  Woodcut  Illustra- 
tions. 3 vole.  8vo.  price  £3.  13s.  cloth. 

Domeuech, — Seven  Years’  Residence  in 

the  Great  Deserts  of  North  America.  By 
the  Abb<  Dombnbch.  With  a coloured 
Map,  and  about  60  Illustrations.  2 vols. 
8vo.  £1. 16s. 

The  Abbe7  Domenech’s  Missionary  Adventures 

in  Texas  and  Mexico : A Personal  Narrative 
of  Six  Years’  Sojourn  in  those  Regions. 
8ro.  with  Map,  10s.  6d. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith ; or,  Et  Visit  to  a 

Religious  Sceptic.  10 th  Edition.  Fcp.8vo.  5s. 

Defence  of  The  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by  its 
Author:  Being  a Rejoinder  to  Professor 
Newman's  Reply.  Third  Edition , revised. 
Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Ephemera's  Handbook  of  Angling ; 

teaching  Fly-Fishing,  Trolling,  Bottom- 
Fishing,  Salmon-Fishing  : With  the  Natural 
History  of  River-Fish,  and  the  best  Modes 
of  Catcliing  them.  Third  Edition,  corrected 
and  improved ; with  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Ephemera’s  Book  of  the  Salmon:  Com- 

prising the  Theory,  Principles,  and  Prac- 
tice of  Fly-Fishing  for  Salmon : Liste  of 
good  Salmon  Flies  for  every  good  River  in 
the  Empire ; the  Natural  History  of  the 
Salmon,  its  Habits  described,  and  the  best 
way  of  artificially  Breeding  it.  Fcp.  8vo. 
with  coloured  Plates,  price  14s. 


Fairbairn.  — A Treatise  on  Mills  and 

Millwork.  By  William  Fairbairn,  F.R.S., 
F.G.S.  With  numerous  Steel  Plates  and 
Woodcut  Illustrations.  2 vols.  8vo. 

[/«  the  press. 

Fairbairn.— Useful  Information  for  En- 
gineers: A First  Series  of  Lectures  delivered 
to  the  Working  Engineers  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire.  With  Appendices,  containing 
the  Results  of  Experimental  Inquiries  into 
the  Strength  of  Materials,  the  Causes  of 
Boiler  Explosions,  &c.  By  William 
Fairbairn,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  Third  Edition ; 
with  8 Plates  of  Figures  and  many  Wood- 
cuts.  Crown  8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 

Second  Series  of  Fairbairn’ s Useful  Informa- 
tion for  Engineers,  just  ready. 

Falkener.^Dffldalus ; or,  the  Causes  and 

Principles  of  the  Excellence  of  Greek  Sculp- 
ture. By  Edward  Fai.kener,  Member  of 
the  Academy  of  Bologna,  and  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institutes  of  Rome  and  Berlin.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Royal  8vo.  in  covers 
containing  Two  Medallions,  price  42s. 

Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities:  a Series  of 

Thirty- five  Essays  on  Ancient  Art,  by  va- 
rious Writers, edited  by  Edward  Falkkneb. 
With  25  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 
New  Edition , Two  Volumes  in  One.  Impe- 
rial 8vo.  42S. 

Forester’s  Rambles  in  the  Islands  of 

Corsica  and  Sardinia:  With  Notices  of 

their  History,  Antiquities,  and  present 
Condition.  With  coloured  Map;  and  nu- 
merous Illustrations  from  Drawings  by 
Lieut.-Col.  M.  A.  Biddulph,  R.A.  Im- 
perial 8vo.  price  28s, 

Letters  of  Sir  A.  S.  Frazer,  K.C.B., 

Commanding  tho  Royal  Horso  Artillery 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington:  Written 
during  the  Peninsular  and  Waterloo  Cam- 
paigns. Edited  by  Major-General  Sabine, 
R.A.  With  Portrait,  2 Maps,  and  Plan. 
8vo.  18s. 

Freeman  and  Salvin.  — Falconry : Its 

Claims,  History,  and  Practice.  By  the  Rev. 
Gage  Earle  Freeman,  M.A.  (“  Peregrine” 
of  the  Field)  • and  Capt.  F.  H.  Salvin. 
With  an  Appendix  on  Training  the  Otter  to 
Fish ; ana  7 Woodcut  Illustrations  of 
Hawking  from  Drawings  by  Wolf.  Post 
8 vo.  10*.  6d. 

Garratt.— Marvels  and  Mysteries  of  in- 
stinct ; or,  Curiosities  of  Animal  Life.  By 
George  Garratt.  Second  Edition , revised 
and  improved ; with  a Frontispiece.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  4s.  6d. 
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NEW  WORKS  ahd  NEW  EDITIONS 


Gilbart’s  Logic  of  Banking : a Familiar 

Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  Reasoning, 
and  their  application  to  the  Art  and  the 
Scienco  of  Bunking.  12mo.  with  Portrait, 
price  12s.  6d. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Edited  by  Bolton  Cornby,  Esq.  Illustrated 
by  Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs  by 
Members  of  the  Etching  Club.  Square 
crown  8ro.  cloth,  21s. ; morocco,  £1.  16s. 

Goodeve.— The  Elements  of  Mechanism, 

designed  for  Students  of  Applied  Mechanics. 
By  T.  M.  Goodeve,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  in  King’s  College, London. 
With  206  Figures  engraved  on  Wood.  Post 
8vo.  6s.  6d. 


“PROFESSOR  GOOD- 
I EVE.  In  the  Elements 
rtf  Mechanism,  nuppllee  a 
want  felt  by  thoee  who  re- 
quire something  more  ele- 
mentary than  the  more  com- 
plete and  elaborate  treatise 
of  1'rofeasor  Willis.  The 
principles  upon  which  bjh 


plicd  mechanics  are  based 
are  here  very  clearly  ex- 
plained to  those  who  have 
already  aome  acquaintance 
with  algebra  and  Euclid. 
The  diagrams  used  for  il- 
lustration are  plentiful  and 
well  drawn.*'  Came. 


Gosse.  — A Naturalist's  Sojourn  in 
Jamaica.  By  P.  H.  Gosse,  Esq.  With 
Plates.  Post  8vo.  price  14e. 

Green— Lives  of  the  Princesses  of  Eng- 
land. By  Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Evbbett 
Green,  Editor  of  the  Letters  of  Royal  and 
Illustrious  Ladies.  With  numerous  Por- 
traits. Complete  in  6 vols.  post  8vo.  price 
10s.  6d.  each. 

Greyson.  — Selections  from  the  Corre- 
spondence of  R.  E.  H.  Grby80N,  Esq. 
Edited  by  the  Author  of  The  Eclipse  of 
Faith.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Grove.  — The  Correlation  of  Physical 
Forces.  By  W.  R.  Grove,  Q.C.,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  Ac.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  price  7s. 

Gurney.— St.  Louis  and  Henri  IV. : Being 
a Second  Series  of  Historical  Sketches. 
By  the  Rev.  John  H.  Gurney,  M.A.,  Rector 
of  St.  Mary’s,  Marylebone.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Evening  Recreations ; or,  Samples  from  the 
Lecture- Room.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Gurney,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Gwilt's  Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture, 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By 
Joseph  Gwilt.  With  more  than  1,000 
Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs  by  J.  S. 
Gwilt.  Fourth  Edition.  8vo.  42s. 

Hamilton.  — Reminiscences  of  an  Old 

Sportsman.  By  Colonel  J.  P.  Hamilton, 
K.H.,  Author  of  Travels  in  the  Interior  of 
i Columbia.  With  6 Illustrations  engraved 
on  Wood.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  18s. 


Hare  (Archdeacon).— The  Life  of  Luther, 

in  Forty-eight  Historical  Engravings.  By 
Gustav  KSnig.  With  Explanations  by 
Archdeacon  Hare  and  Susanna  Wine- 
worth.  Fcp.  4to.  price  28s. 

Harford.— Life  of  Michael  Angelo  Buon- 
arroti: With  Translations  of  many  of  his 
Poems  and  Letters ; also  Memoirs  of  Savo- 
narola, Raphael,  and  Vittoria  Colonna.  By 
John  S.  Harford,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.8. 
Second  Edition , thoroughly  revised  ; with 
20  copperplate  Engravings.  2 vols.  8vo.  25s. 

Illustrations,  Architectural  and  Pictorial,  of 

the  Genius  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti. 
With  Descriptions  of  the  Plates,  by  the 
Commendatore  Canina  ; C.  R.  Cockerell, 
Esq.,  R.A. ; and  J.  S.  Harford,  Esq., 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  Folio,  73s.  6d.  half-bound. 

Harry  Hieover.— Stable  Talk  and  Table 

Talk ; or,  Spectacles  for  Young  Sportsman. 
By  Harry  Hieover.  2 vols.  8vo.  with 
Portrait,  price  24«. 

Harry  Hieover.-  The  Hunting-Field.  By  Harry 

Hieover.  Second  Edition;  with  Two  Plates. 
Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  half-bound. 

Harry  Hieover.  — Practical  Horsemanship. 
By  Harry  Hiboveb.  Second  Edition ; with 
2 Plates.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  half-bound. 

Harry  Hieover.— The  Pocket  and  the  8tud;  or, 
Practical  Hints  on  the  Management  of  the 
Stable.  By  Harry  Hieover.  Third 
Edition ; with  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  6s.  half-bound. 

Harry  Hieover.— The  Stud,  for  Practical  Pur- 
poses and  Practical  Men:  Being  a Guide 
to  the  Choice  of  a Horse  for  use  more  than 
for  9how.  By  Harry  Hieover.  Second 
Edition;  with  2 Plates.  Fcp.  8vo.  price 5s. 

Hartwig.— The  Sea  and  its  Living 

Wonders.  By  Dr.  George  Hartwig. 
Translated  by  the  Author  from  the  Fourth 
German  Edition ; and  embellished  with 
Wood  Engravings,  and  an  entirely  new  sc- 
ries 'of  Illustrations  in  Chromo-xylography 
from  Original  Designs  by  Henry  Noel 
Humphreys.  8vo.  18s. 

Hassall.— Adulterations  Detected;  or, 

Plain  Instructions  for  the  Discovery  of 
Frauds  in  Food  and  Medicine.  By  Arthur 
Hill  Hassall,  M.D.  Lond.,  Analyst  of  The 
Lancet  Sanitary  Commission ; and  Author  of 
the  Reports  of  that  Commission  published 
under  the  title  of  Food  and  its  Adulterations 
(which  may  also  bo  had,  in  8vo.  price  28s.) 
With  225  Illustrations,  engraved  on  Wood. 
Crown  8vo.  17s.  6d. 
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Dr.  Hassall’s  History  of  the  British  Fresh- 
water Algae:  Including  Descriptions  of  the 
Desmideie  and  Diatomace®.  With  upwards 
of  One  Hundred  Plates  of  Figures,  illus- 
trating the  various  Species.  2 vols.  Svo. 
with  103  Plates,  price  £1.  15s. 

Col.  Hawker’s  Instructions  to  Young 

Sportsmen  in  all  that  relates  to  Guns  and 
Shooting.  11th  Edition,  revised  by  the 
Author’s  Son  ; with  Portrait  and  several 
Illustrations.  Square  crown  8vo.  18s. 

Haydn’s  Book  of  Dignities : Containing 

Rolls  of  the  Official  Personages  of  the  Brit  ish 
Empire,  Civil,  Ecclesiastical,  Judicial,  Mili- 
tary, Naval,  and  Municipal,  from  the  Earliest 
Periods  to  the  Present  Time.  Together 
with  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  from  the 
Foundation  of  their  respective  States ; tho 
Peerage  and  Nobility  of  Great  Britain  ; See. 
Being  a New  Edition,  improved  and  conti- 
nued, of  Beatson’s  Political  Index.  8vo. 
price  25s.  half-bound. 

Hayward.  — Biographical  and  Critical 

Essays,  reprinted  from  Reviews,  with  Ad- 
ditions and  Corrections.  By  A.  Hayward, 
Esq.,  Q.C.  2 vols.  8vo.  price  243. 

Hensman.— Handbook  of  the  Constitu- 
tion : being  a short  Account  of  tho  Rim, 
Progress,  and  Present  State  of  the  Laws  of 
England.  By  Alfred  P.  Hensman,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law.  Fcp.  8vo.  4s. 

“ If  R.  HENS  MAN'S'  of  the  formation  of  English 
1*1  Handbook  of  the  Con-  law*  evinces  no  less  clear- 
ttiiution  is  exactly  wlmt  it  ness  and  historical  research 
professes  to  be,  namely,  a than  the  statement  of  its 
short  account  of  the  rise,  present  condition  manifests 
proxies*,  and  present  state  accuracy  and  succinctness, 
of  the  laws  of  England.  How  It  differs  from  Lord  St. 
such  an  expansive  nnd  mis-  Leonard’s  l>ook  in  beimr  a 
cellaneous  subject  could  be  history,  and  not  a guide  for 
so  ably  condensed  is  a mar-  practice,  but  both  ought 
vel;  but  Mr.  Hensman  has  decidedly  to  go  together." 
effected  this,  and  the  display  John  Bull. 

Sir  John  Herschel.— Outlines  of  Astro- 
nomy. By  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel, 
Bart.,  K.H.,  M.A.  Fifth  Edition,  revised 
and  corrected  to  the  existing  slate  of  Astro- 
nomical Knowledge ; with  Plates  and  Wood- 
cuts.  Svo.  price  18a. 

Sir  John  Herschel’s  Essays  from  the  Edin- 

burgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews,  with  Ad- 
dresses and  other  Pieces.  8vo.  price  18s. 

Hill— Travels  in  Peru  and  Mexico.  By 

S.  S.Hill,  Esq.,  Author  of  Travels  in  Siberia, 
&c.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

Hincliliff— Summer  Months  among  the 

Alps  : With  the  Ascent  of  Monte  Rosa. 
By  Thomas  W.  Hinculiff,  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  With  4 tinted 
Views  and  3 Maps.  Tost  Svo.  price  10s.  Gd. 


Hind.  — Narrative  of  the  Canadian  Ex- 
ploring Expeditions  through  tho  Southern 
Part  of  Rupert’s  Land,  from  Lake  Superior 
to  near  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
including  the  Region  traversed  by  the  pro- 
posed Overland  Route  from  Canada  to 
British  Columbia;  with  a Description  of 
tho  Physical  Geography,  Geology,  and  Cli- 
mate of  the  Country.  By  Henry  Youle 
Hind,  M.A.,  F.R.G.3.,  Professor  of  Che- 
mistry and  Geology  in  Trinity  College, 
Toronto ; in  Charge  of  the  Assinniboiue  and 
Saskatchewan  Exploring  Expedition.  With 
Maps  of  the  Country  Explored,  Geogra- 
phical and  Geologicul ; and  numerous  Illus- 
trations, from  Photographs,  of  Scenery', 
Native  Races,  Fossils  new  to  Science,  Ac. 
2 vols.  8vo.  [Just  ready . 

Hints  on  Etiquette  and  the  Usages  of 

Society : With  a Glance  at  Bad  Habits. 
New  Edition,  revised  (with  Additions)  by  a 
Lady  of  Rank.  Fcp.8vo.  price  Half-a-Crown. 

Hoare.  — The  Veracity  of  the  Book  of 

Genesis  : with  the  Life  and  Character  of  tho 
Inspired  Historian.  By  the  Rev.  William 
H.  Hoare,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge.  Svo.  9s.  6d. 

Sir  Henry  Holland’s  Medical  Notes  and 

Reflections.  Third  Edition,  revised  through- 
out and  corrected  ; with  souio  Additions 
8vo.  18s. 

Sir  H.  Holland’s  Chapters  on  Mental  Physi- 

ology,  founded  cliicfly  on  Chapters  contained 
in  Medical  Notes  and  Reflections . Socoud 

Edition.  Post  8vo.  price  8b.  Gd. 

Horne’s  Introduction  to  the  Critical 

Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Tenth  Edition,  revised,  corrected, 
and  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  Hartwell  Horne, 
B.D.  (the  Author) ; the  Rev.  Samuel 
Davidson,  D.D.  of  the  University  of  Halle 
and  LL.D.  ; S.  Pbideaux  Tbbgelles, 
LL.D. ; and  the  Rev.  John  Atre,  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Roden.  With  4 
Maps  and  22  Vignettes  and  Facsimiles,  4 
vols.  8vo.  £3. 13s.  Gd. 

•»*  The  Four  Volume*  may  also  be  had  separately  a* 
follows: — 

V ol.  I.— A Summary  of  the  Evidence  for  the  Genuineness, 
Authenticity,  Uncorrapted  Preservation,  amt  Inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  the  Rev.  T.  H.  iloiM:,  B.D.  Svo. 
15s. 

Vot.  II.— The  Text  oftlieOW  Testament  con*idored : With 
a Treatise  on  Sacred  Interpretation  ; and  a brief  introduc- 
tion to  the  Old  Testament  Books  and  the  Apocrypha.  By  S. 
Davipkok,  I). I).  (Halle)  and  LL.D 8vo.  ias. 

*•*  A New  Edition  of  this  Volume,  re-eilited  by  the  Rev. 
John  Avas,  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Roden,  is 

nearly  ready  

• 

Vol.  III.—  ASummary  of  Biblical  Geography  and  Anti- 
quities. By  the  Rev,  T.  H.  Horns,  B.D Svo.  18s. 

Vox.  IV.— An  Introduction  to  the  Textual  Criticism  of  tho 
New  Testament.  By  tiro  Rev.  T.  H.  Horns,  B.D.  The 
Critical  Part  re-written,  and  tho  remainder  revised  nnd 

edited  by  s».  P.  TusotLi.su,  LL.D Svo.  18«. 
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NEW  WORKS  and  NEW  EDITIONS 


Horae.  — A Compendious  Introduction 
to  tho  Study  of  the  Bible.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  Habtwbll  Hobne,  B.D.  New  Edition, 
with  Maps  and  Illustrations.  12mo.  9s. 

Hooker.— Kew  Gardens ; or,  a Popular 

Guide  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of 
Kew.  By  Sir  William  Jackson  Hook  be, 
K.H.,  &e.,  Director.  16mo.  price  Sixpence. 

Hooker  and  Arnott— The  British  Flora, 

comprising  the  Phsenogamous  or  Flowering 
Plants,  and  the  Ferns.  Seventh  Edition, 
with  Additions  and  Corrections  ; and  nu* 
merous  Figures  illustrative  of  the  Umbelli- 
ferous Plants,  the  Composite  Plants,  the 
Grasses,  and  the  Ferns.  By  Sie  W.  J. 
Hookeb,  F.R.A.  and  L.S.,  &c. ; and  G.  A. 
Walkke-Arnott,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.  12mo. 
with  12  Plates,  price  14s. ; with  tho  Plates 
coloured,  price  21s. 


Hoskyns.— Talpa ; or,  the  Chronicles  of 

n Clay  Farm  : An  Agricultural  Fragment. 
By  Ch andos  Ween  Hoskyns,  Esq.  Fourth 
Edition.  With  24  Woodcuts  from  the 
original  Designs  by  George  Cbuiksiiank. 
16mo.  price  5s.  6d. 

Howard.— Athletic  and  Gymnastic  Ex- 
ercises : Comprising  114  Exorcises  and  Feats 
of  Agility  performed  witli  the  Parallel  Bars, 
the  Horizontal  Bar,  tho  Suspended  Bar,  tho 
Suspended  Ropes,  and  the  Indian  Clubs ; 
preceded  by  a Description  of  the  requisite 
Apparatus.  With  64  Woodcuts.  By  John 
H.  Howard.  16mo.  7s.  6d. 


“ m HANKS  to  Mr.  Kings- 
1 ley  and  his  followers,  1 
the  lm|K>rtance  of  (leveloiv- 
ing  the  physical  powers, 
as  well  as  cultivatin'.:  the 
mental  faculties,  Is  now  re- 
cognised by  most  of  the  in- 
structors or  youth ; and  since 
the  rapid  extension  of  the 
volunteer  movement  we  are 
more  likely  to  devote  too 
much  attention  to  athletic 


exercises  than  too  little. 
The  establishment  of  gym- 
nasiums Is  of  groat  advantage 
to  boys, who  would  be  oflener 
kept  out  of  mischief  if  they 
had  some  recreation  on  which 
to  exjxmd  their  redundant 
energies.  To  all  such  youth- 
ful Spartans  this  little  vol- 
ume will  be  of  great  assist- 
ance." Sew. 


Howitt.— The  Children’s  Year.  By  Mary 
Howitt.  With  4 Illustrations,  from  De- 
signs by  A.  M.  Howitt.  Square  16mo.  5s. 


Howitt.  — Land,  Labour,  and  Gold; 

or,  Two  Years  in  Victoria  : With  Visits  to 
Sydney  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  Second 
Edition.  Two  volumes  in  One.  Crown 
8vo.  Gs. 


William  Howitt’s  Boy’s  Country  Book: 

Being  the  Real  Life  of  a Country  Boy, 
written  by  himself  ; exhibiting  all  the 
Amusements,  Pleasures,  and  Pursuits  of 
Children  in  the  Country.  New  Edition; 
with  40  Woodcuts.  Fop.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Howitt. — The  Rural  Life  of  England.  By 
William  Howitt.  New  Edition,  cor- 
rected and  revised ; with  Woodcuts  by 
Bewick  and  Williams.  Medium  8vo.  21s. 

The  Abbe'  Hue’s  work  on  the  Chinese 

Empire,  founded  on  Fourteen  Years’  Travels 
and  Residence  in  China.  New  Edition , with 
2 Woodcut  Illustrations.  Crowu  8vo.  5s. 

Hudson’s  Executor’s  Guide.  New  and 

enlarged  Edition,  revised  by  the  Author 
with  reference  to  tho  latest  reported  Cases 
and  Acts  of  Parliament.  By  J.  C.  Hudson, 
late  of  tho  Legacy  Duty  Office,  Loudon. 
Fcp.  8vo.  Gs. 

Hudson’s  Plain  Directions  for  Making 

Wills  in  conformity  with  the  Law.  New 
Edition,  corrected  and  revised  by  the 
Author  ; and  practically  illustrated  by  Spe- 
cimens of  Wills  containing  many  varieties 
of  Bequests,  also  Notes  of  Cases  judicially 
decided  since  the  Wills  Act  came  into  ope- 
ration. By  J.  C.  Hudson,  late  of  the 
Legacy  Duty  Office,  London.  Fcp.  8vo. 
2s.  6d. 

Hudson  and  Kennedy— Where  there ’s 

a Will  there’s  a Way : An  Ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc  by  a New  Route  and  Without  Guides. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  Hudson,  M.A.,  and  E.  S. 
Kennedy,  B.A.  Second  Edition,  with  Plate 
and  Map.  Post  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

Humboldt’s  Cosmos.  Translated,  with 
the  Author’s  authority,  by  Mbs.  Sabine. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  16mo.  Half-a-Crown  each, 
sewed  ; 3s.  6d.  each,  cloth  : or  in  post  8vo. 
128.  each,  cloth.  Vol.  III.  post  8vo. 
12s.  6d.  cloth:  or  in  16mo.  Paht  I.  2s.  6d. 
sewed,  3s.  6d.  cloth  j and  Pabt  II.  3s.  sewed, 
4s.  cloth.  Vol.  IV.  Pabt  I.  post  8vo.  15s. 
cloth;  and  16mo.  price  7s.  6d.  cloth,  or 
7s.  sewed. 

Humboldt’s  Aspects  of  Nature.  Translated, 
with  the  Author’s  authority,  by  Mbs. Sabine. 
16mo.  price  6s. : or  in  2 vols.  3s.  6d.  each, 
cloth  ; 2s.  Gd.  each,  Bewed. 


Howitt.— Visits  to  Remarkable  Places : 

Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and  Scenes  illustra- 
tive of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History 
and  Poetry.  By  William  Howitt.  With 
about  80  Wood  Engravings.  New  Edition. 
2 vols.  square  crown  8vo.  price  25s. 


Humphreys.  — Parables  of  Our  Lord, 

illuminated  and  ornamented  in  tho  style  of 
the  Missals  of  tho  Renaissance,  by  Henby 
Noel  Humphreys.  Square  fcp.  *8vo.  21s. 
in  massive  carved  covers ; or  30s.  bound  in 
morocco  by  Ilayday. 
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Hunt.  — Researches  on  Light  in  its 

Chemical  Relations  ; embracing  a Con- 
sideration of  all  the  Photographic  Processes. 
By  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.  Second  Edition, 
with  Plate  and  Woodcuts.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Hunter’s  Art  of  Precis-Writing:  An 

Introduction  to  the.  Writing  of  Precis  or 
Digests,  as  applicable  to  Narratives  of  Facts 
or  Historical  Events,  Correspondence,  Evi- 
dence, Official  Documents,  and  General 
Composition : With  numerous  Examples 
and  Exercises.  By  the  Rev.  J ohn  II cnter, 
M.A.,  formerly  Vice- Principal  of  the  Na- 
tional Society’s  Training  College,  Battersea. 
12mo.  2s.—  Key,  just  ready. 

Hutchinson’s  Impressions  of  Western 

Africa  : With  a Report  on  the  Peculiarities 
of  Trade  up  the  Rivers  in  the  Bight  of 
Biafra.  Post  8vo.  price  8s.  6d. 

Idle’s  Hints  on  Shooting,  Fishing,  &c., 

both  on  Sea  and  Land,  and  in  the  Fresh- 
water Lochs  of  Scotland.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Jacquemet's  Chronology  for  Schools : 

Containing  the  most  important  Dates  of 
General  History,  Political  Ecclesiastical, 
and  Literary,  from  the  Creation  of  the  World 
to  the  end  of  the  year  1857.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Alcohn,  M.A.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Mrs.  Jameson’s  Legends  of  the  Saints 

and  Martyrs,  as  represented  in  Christian  Art. . 
Third  Edition,  revised  and  improved ; with 
17  Etchings  and  upwards  of  180  Woodcuts, 
many  of  which  are  new  in  this  Edition. 
2 vols.  square  crown  8vo.  price  31s.  6d. 

Mrs.  Jameson’s  Legends  of  the  Monastic 

Orders,  as  represented  in  Christian  Art. 
Second  Edition,  enlarged  ; with  11  Etch- 
ings by  the  Author,  and  88  Woodcuts. 
Square  crown  8vo.  price  28s. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Madonna, 

as  represented  in  Christian  Art.  Second 
Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged ; with 
27  Etchings  and  165  Wood  Engravings. 
Square  crown  8vo.  price  28s. 

Mrs.  Jameson’s  Commonplace-Book  of 

Thoughts,  Memories,  and  Fancies,  Original 
and  Selected.  Part  I.  Ethics  and  Character ; 
Part  II.  Literature  and  Art.  Second  Edit. 
revised  and  corrected ; with  Etchings  and 
Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  18s. 

Mrs.  Jameson’s  Two  Lectures  on  the 

Social  Employments  of  Women, — Sisters  of 
Charity  and  the  Communion  of  Labour.  New 
Edition,  with  a Prefatory  Letter  on  the 
present  Condition  and  Requirements  of  the 
Women  of  England.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s, 


Lord  Jeffrey’s  Contributions  to  The 

Edinburgh  Review.  A New  Edition,  com- 
plete in  One  Volume,  with  a Portrait  en- 
graved by  Henry  Robinson,  and  a Vignette. 
Square  crown  8vo.  21s.  cloth  ; or  30s.  calf. — 
Or  in  3 vols.  8vo.  price  42s. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor’s  Entire  Works: 
With  Life  by  Bisnor  Heber.  Revised  and 
corrected  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Page  Edkn, 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Now 
complete  in  10  vols.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  each. 

Keith  Johnston’s  New  Dictionary  of 

Geography,  Descriptive,  Physical,  Statistieali 
and  Historical:  Forming  a complete  Gene- 
ral Gazetteer  of  the  World.  New  Edition , 
revised  to  April  I860.  In  One  Volume  of 
1,360  pages,  comprising  about  60,000  Names 
of  Places.  8vo.  30s.  cloth  j or  35s.  half- 
bound in  russia. 

Kane.— Wanderings  of  an  Artist  among 

the  Indians  of  North  America ; from  Canada 
to  Vancouver’s  Island  and  Oregon,  through 
the  Hudson’s  Buy  Company’s  Territory,  and 
back  again.  By* Paul  Kane.  With  Map, 
Illustrations  in  Colours,  and  Wood  En- 
gravings. 8vo.  21s. 

Kemble.— The  Saxons  in  England:  A 

History  of  the  English  Commonwealth  till 
the  Norman  Conquest.  By  John  M.  Kem- 
ble, M.A.,  Ac.  2 vols.  8vo.  28s. 

Kesteven.— A Manual  of  the  Domestic 

Practice  of  Medicine.  By  W.  B.  Kesteven, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England,  Ac.  Square  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Kirby  and  Spence’s  Introduction  to 

Entomology  ; or,  Elements  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Insects  : Comprising  an  Account 
of  Noxious  and  Useful  Insects,  of  their  Meta- 
morphoses, Food,  Stratagems,  Habitations, 
Societies,  Motions,  Noises,  Hybernation, 
Instinct,  Ac.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

A Lady’s  Tour  round  Monte  Rosa; 

With  Visits  to  the  Italian  Valleys  of  An- 
zasca,  Mast  alone,  Camasco,  Sesia,  Lys, 
Challant,  Aosta,  and  Cogne.  With  Map,  4 
Illustrations  from  Sketches  by  Mr.  G.  Bar- 
nard, and  8 Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  14s. 

Latham.— The  English  Language.  By 
R.  G.  Latham,  M i,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  late  Fel- 
low of  King’s  College,  Cambridge  ; late  Pro- 
fessor of  the  English  Language  in  University 
Colloge,  London.  Fourth  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.  2 vols.  8vo.  28s. 

Dr.  Latham’s  Handbook  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage for  the  Use  of  Students  of  the  Uni- 
versities and  Higher  Classes  of  Schools. 
Third  Edition.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
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NEW  WORKS  and  NEW  EDITIONS 


LARDNER’S  CABINET  CYCLOPAEDIA 

Of  History,  Biography,  Literature,  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  Natural  History,  and  Manufactures. 

A Series  of  Original  Works  by 


Sir  John  Herschkl, 

Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
Robert  Southey, 

Sir  David  Brewster, 


Thomas  Keiohtlby, 
John  Forster, 

Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Thomas  Moore, 


and  other  Eminent  Writers. 


Bishop  Thirlwall, 

The  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleio, 

J.  C.  L.  Dk  Sismondi, 

John  Phillips,  F.R.S.,  G.S. 


Complete  in  132  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  price,  in  cloth,  Nineteen  Guineas. 
The  Works  separately , in  Sets  or  Scries,  price  Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence  each  Volume. 


A List  of  the  Works  composing  the  Cabinet  Cvclop.*i>ia: — 


1.  Bell’s  ITintory  of  Russia 8 vols.  10s.  Cd.  j 

2.  Boll’s  Lives  of  British  Poets 2 vols.  7s. 

8.  Brewster’s  Optics  1 vol.  Ss.  6<1. 

4.  Cooley's  Maritime  and  Iulaml  Discovery  3 vols.  10s.  Gd. 

5.  Crowe’s  History  of  France 3 vols.  10s.  fid. 

0.  Do  Morion  on  Probabilities 1 vol.  3s.  fid. 

7.  De  Sismondi’s  History  of  the  Italian 

Republics 1 vol.  3s.  fid. 

8.  De  Sismondi's  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  2 vols.  7s. 

9.  Donovan's  Chemistry  1vol.  3s.  fid. 

10.  Donovan's  Domestic  Economy 2 vols.  7s. 

11.  Dunham’s  Spain  and  Portugal 5 vols.  17s.  fid. 

12.  Dunham’s  History  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 

and  Norway 3 vols.  10s.  fid. 

13.  Dunham’s  History  of  Poland 1 vol,  3s.  fid. 

14.  Dunham's  Germanic  Empire 3 vols.  10e.  fid. 

15.  Dunham's  Europe  during  the  Middlo 

Ages 4 vols.  1 Is. 

Jfi.  Dunham's  British  Dramatists 2 vols.  7s. 

17.  Dunham’s  Lives  of  Early  Writers  of 

Great  Britain  1 vol.  8s.  fid. 

18.  Fergus’s  History  of  the  United  States  . . 2 vols.  7s. 

19.  Fosbroke’s  Grecian  & Homan  Antiquities  2 vols.  7s. 

20.  Forster's  Lives  of  the  Statesmen  of  the 

Commonwealth  5 vols.  17s.  fid. 

21.  Gleig’s  Lives  of  British  Military  Com- 

manders  8 vols.  10s.  fid. 

22.  Grattan's  History  of  the  Netherlands  .. . 1 vol.  3s.  fid. 

23.  Ilenslow’s  Botany 1 vol.  3s.  fid. 

21.  Herschel’e  Astronomy 1 vol.  3s.  Cd. 

25.  Herscliel’s  Discourse  on  Natural  Philo- 

sophy   1 vol.  3s.  fid. 

26.  History  of  Home 2 vols.  7s. 

27.  History  of  SwiUerlund 1 vol.  3s.  fid. 

23.  Holland’s  Manufactures  in  Metal 3 vols.  Ifts.  fid. 

29.  James's  Lives  of  Foreign  Statesmen 5 vols.  17s.  fid. 

30.  Kater  nod  I.ardner’s  Mechanics  1 vol.  3s.  fid. 

81.  Keightley's  Outlines  of  lliBtory 1 vol.  8s.  «d. 

82.  Lardner’s  Arithmetic 1 vol.  Ss.  fid. 

33.  Lardner’s  Geometry 1 voL  3s.  Cd. 


34.  Lardner  on  Heat 1 vol.  Ss.  fid. 

35.  Lardner’s  Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics  1 voL  3s.  fid. 

36.  Lardner  and  Walkor’s  Electricity  and 

Magnetism 2 vols.  7s. 

37.  Mackintosh,  Forster,  and  Courtenay’s 

Lives  of  British  Statesmen 7 vols.  Sts.  Cd. 

38.  Mackintosh,  Wallace,  and  Bell's  History 


of  England 10  vols.  35s. 

39.  Montgomery  and  Shelley’s  eminent  Ita- 

lian, Spanish,  and  Portuguese  Authors  3 vols.  10s.  fid. 

40.  Moore's  History  of  Ireland 4 vols.  14s. 

41.  Nicolas's  Chronology  of  History 1 vol.  Ss.  fid. 

42.  Phillips's  Treatise  on  Geology 2 vols.  7s. 

43.  Powell’s  History  of  Natural  Philosophy  1 vol.  3s.  fid. 

44.  Porter’s  Treatise  ou  the  Manufacture  of 

Silk 1 vol.  Ss.  fid. 

45.  Porter’s  Manufactures  of  Porcelain  and 

Glass 1 vol.  Ss.  fid. 

Ifi.  Rescue's  British  Lawyers 1 vol.  Ss.  fid. 

♦7.  Scott’s  History  of  Scotland 2 vols.  7s. 

48.  Shelley’s  Lives  of  eminent  French 

Authors 2 vols.  7s. 

19.  Shuckard  and  Swainson’s  Insects 1 vol.  Ss.  Cd. 

50.  Southey’s  Lives  of  British  Admirals 5 vols.  17s.  fid. 

51.  Stebbing'a  Church  History 2 vols.  7s. 

52.  Stebbing’s  History  of  the  Reformation. . 2 vols.  7s. 

53.  Swainson’s  Discourse  on  Natural  History  1 vol.  3s.  fid. 

51.  Swainson’s  Natural  History  and  Classi- 
fication of  Animals  1 vol.  Ss.  fid. 

55.  Swainson’e  Habits  and  Instincts  of 

Animals 1 vol.  3s.  fid. 

5fi.  Swainson’s  Birds 2 vols.  7s. 

57.  Swainson’s  Fish,  Reptiles,  Ac 2 vols.  7s. 

58.  Swainson’s  Quadrupeds 1 vol.  Ss.  fid. 

59.  Swainson’s  Shells  and  Shell-Fish 1 vol.  3s.  fid. 

GO.  Swainson's  Animals  in  Menageries 1 vol.  3s.  Gd. 

01.  Swainson’s  Taxidermy  and  Biography  of 

Zoologists  1 vol.  Ss.  fid. 

02.  ThirlwolTs  History  of  Greece 8 vols.  its#. 


Mrs.  R.  Lee’s  Elements  of  Natural  His- 
tory ; or,  First  Principles  of  Zoology  : Com- 
prising the  Principles  of  Classification,  inter- 
spersed with  amusing  and  instructive  Ac- 
counts of  the  most  remarkable  Animals. 
New  and  revised  Edition,  embellished  with 
Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

L.E.L.— The  Poetical  Works  of  Letitia 

Elizabeth  Landon  ; comprising  the  Jmpro - 
r isalrice,  the  Venetian  Bracelet , the  Golden 
Violet , the  Troubadour , and  Poet  ical  Remains. 
New  Edition  ; with  2 Vignettes  by  R.Doyle. 
2 vols.  16mo.  10s.  cloth  ; morocco,  21s. 


Dr.  John  Lindley’s  Theory  and  Practice 

of  Horticulture  ; or,  an  Attempt  to  explain 
the  principal  Operations  of  Gardening  upon 
Physiological  Grounds.  With  98  Wood- 
cuts.  8vo.  21s. 

Dr.  Lindley’s  Introduction  to  Botany.  New 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  ; with  6 Plates 
and  many  Woodcuts.  2 vols.  8vo.  24a. 

Dr.  Lindley’s  Synopsis  of  the  British  Flora 

arranged  according  to  the  Natural  Order; 
containing  Vascularcs  or  Flowering  Plant-. 
Fcp.  8vo.  Gs. 
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Linwood.— Anthologia  Oxoniensis,  sive 

Florilegium  o Lusibus  poeticis  diversorum 
Oxoniensium  Grsecis  et  Latinia  decerptum. 
Curante  Gulielmo  Linwood,  M.A.,  iEdis 
Chriali  Alumno.  8vo.  price  14a. 

Lorimer’s  (C.)  Letters  to  a Young  Master 

Mariner  on  some  Subjects  connected  with 
hia  Calling.  New  Edition.  Fep.  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

Loudon’s  Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture : 

Comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the 
Valuation,  Transfer,  Laying-out,  Improve- 
ment, and  Management  of  Landed  Property, 
and  of  the  Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Productions  of  Agri- 
culture. Now  and  cheaper  Edition  j with 
1,100  Woodcuts.  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening: 

Comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Hor- 
ticulture, Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and 
Landscape-Gardening.  With  many  hundred 
Woodcuts.  Corrected  and  improved  by 
Mns.  Loudon.  New  and  cheaper  Edition. 
8vo.  31s.  6d. 

THIS  work,  which  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  best 
work  on  Gardening,  i*  now 
brought  within  the  reach  of 
Head  Gardener*,  Nursery- 
men, and  of  those  gentle-nu  n 
who  wish  to  provide  their 
Gardeners  with  a complete 
Work  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Gardening.  The 

Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Trees  and 

Shrubs,  or  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britan - 
nicum  abridged : Containing  the  Hardy  Trees 
and  Slirubs  of  Great  Britain,  Native  and 
Foreign,  Scientifically  and  Popularly  De- 
scribed. With  about  2,000  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  price  50s. 

Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants : Com- 
prising the  Specific  Character,  Description, 
Culture,  History,  Application  in  the  Arte, 
and  every  other  desirable  Particular  respect- 
ing all  the  Plants  found  in  Great  Britain. 
New  Edition,  corrected  by  Mbs.  Loudon. 
With  upwards  of  12,000  Woodcuts.  8vo. 
£3.  13s.  6d. — Second  Supplement,  21s. ' 

Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Cottage, 

Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture  and  Furniture. 
New  Edition,  edited  by  Mbs.  Loudon  { with 
more  than  2,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  63s. 

Loudon’s  Hortus  Britannicus ; or,  Cata- 
logue of  all  the  Plants  found  in  Great 
Britain.  Now  Edition,  corrected  by  Mbs. 
Loudon.  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

Mrs.  Loudon’s  Lady’s  Country  Compa- 
nion ; or,  How  to  Enjoy  a Country  Life 
Rationally.  Fourth  Edition,  with  Plates 
and  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8ro.  5s. 


Mrs.  London’s  Amateur  Gardener’s 

Calendar,  or  Monthly  Guide  to  what  should 
be  avoided  and  done  in  a Garden.  New 
Edition . Crown  8vo.  w ith  W oodcuts,  7s.  6d. 

Love.  — The  Art  of  Cleaning,  Dyeing, 

Scouring,  and  Finishing  on  the  most  ap- 
proved English  and  French  Methods  : being 
Practical  Instructions  in  Dyeing  Silks, 
Woollens,  and  Cottons,  Feathers,  Chip, 
Straw,  4c. ; Scouring  and  Cleaning  Bed  and 
Window  Curtains,  Carpets,  Rugs,  4c.  ; 
French  and  English  Cleaning  any  Colour  or 
Fabric  of  Silk,  Satin,  or  Damask.  Followed 
by  a List  of  Prices  j and  Abstracts  of  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  Apprentices, 
Workmen,  and  Jobbing  by  Journeymen 
Dyers.  By  Thomas  Love,  Working  Dyer 
and  Scourer.  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo. 
price  78.  6d. 

Lowe— Central  India  during  the  Rebel- 
lion of  1857  and  1858 ; a Narrative  of  Ope- 
rations of  the  British  Forces  from  the  Sup- 
pression of  Mutiny  in  Aurungabad  to  the 
Capture  of  Gwalior  under  Major-General 
Sir  Hugh  Rose,  G.C.B.,  4c.,  and  Brigadier 
Sir  C.  Stuart,  K.C.B.  By  Thomas  Lowe, 
M.R.C.S.E.,  Medical  Officer  to  the  Corps  of 
Madras  Sappers  and  Miners.  Post  8vo.  with 
Map,  9s.  6d. 

Lowndes’s  Engineer’s  Handbook;  ex- 
plaining tbo  Principles  which  should  guide 
the  young  Engineer  in  the  Construction 
of  Machinery,  with  the  necessary  Rules, 
Proportions,  and  Tables : Comprising 

amongst  other  matters  the  Rule  for  Calcu- 
lating the  Evaporation  Power  of  Boilers, 
the  comparative  Economical  effect  of  using 
Steam  expansively,  Principles  which  regulate 
the  Speed  of  Steam  Vessels,  4c.  Post  8vo. 
price  6s. 

Lord  Macaulay’s  Miscellaneous  Writ- 
ings, comprising  his  Contributions  tc 
Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine , Articles  con- 
tributed to  the  Edinburgh  Review  not  in- 
cluded in  his  Critical  and  Historical  Essays, 
Biographies  written  for  the  Encyclopedia 
Bniannica,  Miscellaneous  Poems  and  In- 
scriptions. 2 vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  21s. 

Macaulay.  — The  History  of  England 
from  the  Accession  of  James  II.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Macaulay.  New 
Edition.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo.  price  32s. ; 
Vols.  III.  and  IV.  price  36s. 

Lord  Macaulay’s  History  of  England 

from  the  Accession  of  James  II.  New 
Edition  of  the  first  Four  Volumes  of  the 
8vo.  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  7 voW. 
post  8vo.  price  6s.  each. 


work  comprise*  abovo  13*X) 
closely  printed  pages,  tnl- 
nutoly  classified  in  all  the 
division*  of  Floriculture, 
Arboriculture,  Klichen  Gar- 
den, Landscape  Gardening. 
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with  above  One  Thousand 
Engraving*  on  Wood. 


NEW  WORKS  and  NEW  EDITION8 


Lord  Macaulay’s  Critical  and  Historical 

Essays  contributed  to  The  Edinburgh 
Review.  Four  Editions,  as  follows : — 

L A Ltbbauy  Editiok  (the  Ninth),  In  3 vol*.  8vo. 
price  3fl». 

2.  Complete  in  Osb  Volotk,  with  Portrait  and  Vig- 

nette. Square  crown  Bvo.  price  21*.  clotit ; or 
30s.  calf. 

3.  Another  Nhw  Edition,  In  3 vela.  fcp.  8vo.  price 

21s.  cloth. 

4.  The  Pkoplb's  Edition,  in  2 vola.  crown  8vo.  price 

Be. cloth. 


List  of  Fourteen  of  Lord  Macaulay’s  Essays 

which  may  be  ltad  separately,  in  16mo.  in 
the  Traveller's  Library:  — 


Warren  Hasting*  1*. 

Lord  Clive  1*. 

William  Pitt ; and  the  Earl 
of  Chatham  1». 

Itnnkc’s  History  of  the 
Popes  • and  Gladstone  on 
Church  and  Stale la. 

Life  and  Writings  of  Addi- 
son; and  Horace  Wal- 
pole !*• 


Lord  Bacon  1*. 

Lord  Byron ; and  the  Comic 
Dramatists  of  the  Res- 
toration   I*. 

Frederick  the  Great Is. 

llpRam's  Constitutional 
History  of  England  U. 

Crokcr's  Edition  of  Bos- 
well’s Life  of  Johnson  . Is. 


Lord  Macaulay’s  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 

with  Jvry  and  the  Armada . New  Edition. 
16mo.  price  4s.  6d.  cloth ; or  10s.  6d. 
bound  in  morocco. 


Lord  Macaulay’s  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,  Original  and 
from  the  Antique,  drawn  on  Wood  by 
George  Scharf,  jun.  Fcp.  4to.  price  21s. 
boards  ; or  42s.  bound  in  morocco. 

Macaulay— Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Macaulay.  Corrected  by  Himself. 
8 vo.  price  12s. — Lord  Macaulay’s  Speeches 
on  Parliamentary  Reform,  16mo.  price  Is. 

Mac  Donald.  — Poems.  By  George 
Mac  Donald,  Author  of  Within  and  With- 
out. Fcp.  8vo.  7s. 


Mac  Donald.— Within  and  Without:  A 
Dramatic  Poem.  By  Geobgb  Mao  Donald. 
Second  Edition , revised.  Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 


MacDougall.— The  Theory  of  War  illus- 
trated by  numerous  Examples  from  His- 
tory. ByLieutenant-Colonel  MacDougall, 
Commandant  of  the  Staff  College.  Second 
Edition , with  10  Plans.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


Colonel  MacDougall's  Campaigns  of  Hannibal, 

arranged  and  critically  considered,  ex- 
pressly for  the  use  of  Students  of  Military 
History.  Post  8vo.  with  Map,  7s.  6d. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh’s  Miscellaneous 

Works  : Including  his  Contributions  to  The 
Edinburgh  Review.  1 vol.  square  crown 
8vo.  21s.  cloth  ; or  30s.  bound  in  calf:  or  in 
3 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  21s. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh's  History  of  England 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  final  Esta- 
blishment of  tho  Reformation.  Library  Edi- 
tion, revised.  2 vols.  8vo.  21s. 


M‘Culloch’s  Dictionary,  Practical,  Theo* 

rctical,  and  Historical,  of  Commerce  and 
Commercial  Navigation.  Illustrated  with 
Maps  and  Plans.  New  Edition,  containing 
much  additional  Information.  8vo.  50s. 
cloth  ; or  55s.  half-bound  in  russia. 

Supplement  to  the  Edition  of  the  Dictionary 

published  in  1859;  comprising  the  late 
Commercial  Treaty  with  France,  the  New 
Tariff  of  the  United  Kingdom,  tho  New 
Indian  Tariff,  with  a variety  of  miscella- 
neous Information  in  regard  to  commercial 
matters.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

M'Cnlloch’s  Dictionary,  Geographical, 

Statistical,  and  Historical,  of  the  various 
Countries,  Places,  and  principal  Natural 
Objects  in  the  World.  Illustrated  with  Six 
large  Maps.  New  Edition,  revised;  with  a 
Supplement.  2 vols.  8vo.  price  63s. 

Maguire.— Rome;  its  Ruler  and  its  In- 
stitutions. By  JonN  Francis  Maguire, 
M.P.  Second  Edition , revised  and  enlarged  ; 
with  a new  Portrait  of  Pope  Pius  IX. 
set.  66.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Mrs.  Marcet’s  Conversations  on  Natural 

Philosophy,  in  which  the  Elements  of  that 
Science  are  familiarly  explained.  Thirteenth 
Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected ; with  34 
Plates.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 

Mrs.  Marcet’s  Conversations  on  Chemistry, 

in  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science 
are  familiarly  explained  and  illustrated  by 
Experiments.  New  Edition,  enlarged  and 
improved.  2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  14s. 


Martineau.  — Studies  of  Christianity: 

A Series  of  Original  Papers,  now  first  col- 
lected or  new.  By  Jambs  Martineau. 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Martineau.  — Endeavours  after  the  Christian 
Life  : Discourses.  By  James  Martineau. 
2 vols.  post  8vo.  7s.  6d.each. 

Martineau— Miscellanies : Comprising  Essays 

on  Dr.  Priestley,  Arnold’s  Life  and  Corre- 
spondence, Church  and  State,  Theodore 
Parker’s  Discourse  of  Religion , “ Phases  of 
Faith,”  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
Battle  of  the  Churches.  By  James  Mae- 
tineau.  Post  8vo.  9s. 

Martineau  — Hymns  for  the  Christian  Church 
and  Homo.  Collected  and  edited  by  James 
Martineau.  Eleventh  Edition,  12mo.  3s.  6d. 
cloth,  or  5s.  calf ; Fifth  Edition , 32mo.  Is.  4d. 
cloth,  or  Is.  8d.  roan. 
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Marshman’s  Life  of  General  Havelock. — 
Memoirs  of  Major-General  Sir  Henry 
Havelock,  K.CB.  By  John  Clark 
Marshmah.  With  Portrait,  Map,  and  2 
Plans.  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

Marshman.  — The  Life  and  Times  of 

Carey,  Marshman,  and  Ward  : Embracing 
the  History  of  the  Serampore  Mission. 
By  Jonx  Clark  Marshman.  2 vols.  8vo. 
price  25s. 

Maunder’s  Scientific  and  Literary  Trea- 
sury : A new  and  popular  Encyclopaedia  of 
8cience  and  the  Belles-Lettres ; including 
all  branches  of  Science,  and  every  subject 
connected  with  Literature  and  Art.  New 
Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  10s.  cloth ; bound 
in  roan,  12s. j calf,  12s.  6d. 

Mannder’s  Biographical  Treasury ; con- 
sisting of  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  brief 
Notices  of  above  12,000  Eminent  Persons  of 
All  Ages  and  Nations,  from  the  Earliest 
Period  of  History:  Forming  a complete 
Popular  Dictionary  of  Universal  Biography. 
Eleventh  Edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  ex- 
tended in  a Supplement.  Fcp.  8vo.  10s. 
cloth  ; bound  in  roan,  12s. ; calf,  12s.  6d. 

Maunder’s  Treasury  of  Knowledge,  and 

Library  of  Reference.  Comprising  an  Eng- 
lish Dictionary  and  Grammar,  a Universal 
Gazetteer,  a Classical  Dictionary,  a Chrono- 
logy,  a Law  Dictionary,  a Synopsis  of  the 
Peerage,  numerous  useful  Tables,  &c.  New 
Edition,  entirely  reconstructed  and  re- 
printed ; revised  and  improved  by  B.  B. 
Woodward,  B.A.  F.S.A. : Assisted  by  J. 
Morris, Solicitor, London ; and  W. Hughes, 
F.R.G.S.  Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  cloth  j bound  in 
roan,  12s. ; calf,  12s.  6d. 

Mannder's  Treasury  of  Natural  History; 

or,  a Popular  Dictionary  of  Animated 
Nature  : In  which  the  Zoological  Character- 
istics that  distinguish  the  different  Classes, 
Genera,  and  Species,  are  combined  with  a 
variety  of  interesting  Information  illustrative 
of  the  Habits,  Instincts,  and  General  Eco- 
nomy of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  With  900 
Woodcuts.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price 
108.  cloth ; roan,  12s. ; calf,  12s.  6d. 

Maunder’s  Historical  Treasury;  com- 
prising a General  Introductory  Outline  of 
Universal  History,  Ancient  and  Modern, 
and  a Series  of  separate  Histories  of  every 
principal  Nation  that  exists ; their  Rise, 
Progress,  and  Present  Condition,  the  Moral 
and  Social  Character  of  their  respective  In- 
habitants, their  Religion,  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms, &c;  New  Edition  ; revised  through- 
out, with  a new  General  Index.  Fcp.  8vo. 
10s.  cloth ; roan,  12s. ; calf,  12s.  6d. 


Mauuder’s  Geographical  Treasury.  — 

The  Treasury  of  Geography,  Physical,  His- 
torical, Descriptive,  and  Political ; contain- 
ing a succinct  Account  of  Every  Country  in 
the  World  : Preceded  by  an  Introductory 
Outline  of  the  History  of  Geography ; a 
Familiar  Inquiry  into  the  Varieties  of  Race 
and  Language  exhibited  by  different  Nations; 
and  a View  of  the  Relations  of  Geography 
to  Astronomy  and  Physical  Science.  Com- 
pleted by  William  Hughes,  F.R.G.S.  New 
Edition,  carefully  revised  throughout ; with 
the  Statistical  Tables  brought  up  to  the 
latest  date  of  information.  With  7 Maps 
and  10  Steel  Plates.  Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  cloth  ; 
roan,  12s. ; calf,  12s.  6d. 

Merivale.  — A History  of  the  Romans 

under  the  Empire.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Merivale,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  with  Maps. 

Vot.s.  I.  and  II.  comprising  the  History  to  the  Fall  of 
J ulius  Ctesar.  Second  Edition 28s. 

Vol.  III.  to  the  establishment  of  the  Monarchy  by  Au- 
gustus.  Second  Edition lie. 

Vols.  IV.  and  V.  from  Augustus  to  Claudius,  b.c.  27  to 
A.I>.  51 32s. 

Vol.  VI.  from  the  Reign  of  Xero,  a.D.  51,  to  the  Fall  of 
Jerusalem,  A.D.  70 IGs. 

Merivale —The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic : 
A Short  History  of  the  Last  Century  of 
the  Commonwealth.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Mebi- 
vale,  B.D.  New  Edition.  12mo.  7s.  6d. 

Merivale  (Miss).— Christian  Records : A 
Short  History  of  Apostolic  Age.  By  Louisa 
A.  Merivale.  Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Miles.— The  Horse’s  Foot,  and  How  to 

Keep  it  Sound.  Eighth  Edition ; with  an 
Appendix  on  Shoeing  in  general, and  Hunters 
in  particular,  12  Plates  and  12  Woodcuts. 
By  W.  Miles,  Esq.  Imperial  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

Two  Cast*  or  Models  of  Off  Fore  Feet,  No.  1,  Shod  for 
All  Purposes,  No.  2,  Shod  with  Leather,  on  Mr.  Miles's  plan, 
may  he  had,  price  3s.  each. 

Miles.— A Plain  Treatise  on  Horse-Shoeing. 

By  William  Miles.  Esq.  With  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.  New  Edition.  Post  8vo.  2s. 

Mintum.— From  New  York  to  Delhi  by 

way  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Australia,  and  China. 
By  Robert  B.  Minturn,  Jun.  With 
Map  of  India.  Post  Svo.  price  7s.  6d. 

Mollhausen.  — Diary  of  a Journey  from 

tho  Mississippi  to  the  Coasts  of  the  Pacific, 
with  a United  States  Government  Expedi- 
tion. By  B.  Mollhausen,  Topographical 
Draughtsman  and  Naturalist  to  the  Expe- 
dition. With  an  Introduction  by  Baron 
Humuoldt  ; a Map,  coloured  Illustrations, 
and  Woodcuts.  2 vols.  8vo.  30s. 
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NEW  WORKS  and  NEW  EDITIONS 


* 


James  Montgomery’s  Poetical  Works: 

Collective  Edition  ; with  the  Author’#  Auto- 
biographical Prefaces,  complete  in  One 
Volume  ; with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square 
crown  8vo.  price  10s.  6d.  cloth ; morocco, 
2 Is. — Or,  in  4 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait, 
aud  7 other  Plates,  price  14s. 

Thomas  Moore’s  Memoirs,  Journal,  and 

Correspondence.  New  Edition  for  the 
People,  with  8 Portraits  and  2 Vignettes 
engraved  on  Steel.  Edited  and  abridgod 
from  the  First  Edition  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  John  Russell,  M.P.  Uniform  with 
the  Peoples  Edition  of  Moore's  Poetical 
Works.  Square  crown  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

Thomas  Moore’s  Poetical  Works:  Com- 
prising the  Author’s  Autobiographical  Pre- 
faces, latest  Corrections,  and  Notes.  Various 
Editions  of  the  separate  Poems  and  complete 


Poetical  Works,  as  follows  : — 

i.  d. 

I,  ALL  A ROOK  If,  with  «!  Illustrations  from  original 
Drawings  by  Jonx  Tennikl  and  5 Initial  1'nges 
of  Persian  Design  by  T.  8PI.MAN,  Jun.,  engraved 
on  Wood;  fop.  4to.  in  ornamental  covert 21  0 

I.ALLA  ROOKH, 32mo.  ruby  typo,  Frontispiece  ....  1 0 

LALLA  ROOKlf,  16mo.  Vignette  on  Wood  2 6 

LALLA  ROOKH,  square  crown  8vo.  Plates 15  0 

IRISH  MELODIES, S2mo.  ruby  type.  Portrait  ....  I 0 

IRISH  MELODIES,  16mo.  Vignette  on  Wood 2 6 

IRISH  MELODIES,  square  crown  8vo.  Plates 21  0 

IRISH  MELODIES,  Illustrated  by  Maclisb,  super- 
royal  8vo 31  6 

SONGS.  BALLADS,  and  SACRED  SONOS,  S2mo. 
ruby  type.  Frontispiece  2 0 

SONGS,  BALLADS,  and  SACRED  SONGS.  lGmo. 
Vignette  on  Wood  5 0 


POETICAL  WORKS,  Poople’s  Edition,  complete  in 
One  Volume,  square  crown  8vo.  with  Portrait  ....  12  6 

POETICAL  WORKS,  Cabinet  Edition,  10  Vols.  en.  3 6 

POETICAL  WORKS,  Traveller’s  Edit.,  crown  8vo.  12  6 

POETICAL  WORKS,  Library  Edition,  medium  8vo.  21  0 

SELECTIONS,  entitled  **  POETRY  and  PICTURES 
IroraTHOMAS  MOORE.”  fcp.  4to.  with  Woodcuts  21  0 

MOORE’S  EPICUIIRAN,  lOmo.  Vignette 5 0 

Editions  printed  with  the  Music. 

IRISn  MELODIES,  People's  Edition,  small  4to.  12  0 

IRISH  MELODIES,  imperial  8vo.  small  music  size  31  6 

HARMONISED  AIRS  from  IRISH  MELODIES, 
imperial  8vo 15  0 

NATIONAL  AIRS,  People’s  Edition,  Small  4to  ....  12  0 

NATIONAL  AIRS,  imperial  8vo.  small  music  size. . 31  G 

SACRED  SONGS  and  SONGS  Rom  SCRIPTURE, 
imperial  8vo 10  o 

No  Edition  of  Thomas  Moore’s  Poetical 
Works  can  bo  published  complete  except  by 
Messrs.  Longman  aud  Co. 


Moore.— The  Power  of  the  Soul  over  the 

Body,  considered  in  relation  to  Health  and 
Morals.  By  George  Moore,  M.D.  Fifth 
Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  6fl. 

i 

Moore.— Man  and  his  Motives.  By  George 
Moore,  M.D.  Third  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  6a. 

Moore.— The  Use  of  the  Body  in  relation  to  the 

Mind.  Bv  George  Moore,  M.D.  Third, 
Edition . Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Morell.— Elements  of  Psychology : Part 

I.,  containing  the  Analysis  of  the  Intellectual 
Powers.  By  J.  D.  Morell,  M.A.,  One  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Schools.  Post 
8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Morning  Clouds.  By  the  Author  of 

The  Afternoon  of  Life.  Second  and  cheaper 
Edition,  revised  throughout.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Morton’s  Agricultural  Handbooks.  — 

Handbook  of  Dairy  Husbandry  : comprising 
Duiry  Statistics  ; Food  of  the  Cow  ; Milk  ; 
Butter;  Cheese;  General  Management; 
Calendar  of  Daily  Dairy  Operations  ; Ap- 
pendix on  Cheese-mnking  ; and  Index.  By 
John  Chalmers  Morton,  Editor  of  the 
Agricultural  Gazette , Ac.  16mo.  Is.  6d. 

Morton’s  Handbook  of  Farm  Labour; 

Steam,  Horse,  and  Water  Power. 

[Nearly  ready. 

Morton.— The  Resources  of  Estates : A 

Treatise  on  the  Agricultural  Improvement 
and  General  Management  of  Landed 
Property.  By  John  Lockhart  Morton. 
With  25  Illustrations  in  Lithography. 
Royal  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

Moseley— Astro-Theology.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Moseley,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Canon  of 
Bristol,  Ac.  Third  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  4s.  6d. 

Moseley.— The  Mechanical  Principles  of 

Engineering  and  Architecture.  By  H. 
Moseley,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Canon  of  Bristol, 

Ac.  Second  Edition,  enlarged;  with  nu- 
merous Corrections  and  Woodcuts.  8vo.  24a. 

Memoirs  and  Letters  of  the  late  Colonel 
Armine  Mountain,  Adjutant-General  of 
Tier  Majesty’s  Forces  in  India.  Edited 
by  Mrs.  Mountain.  Second  Edition,  re- 
vised ; with  Portrait.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Mure.  — A Critical  History  of  the  Lan- 

guage and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece. 

By  William  Mure,  M.P.  of  Caldwell. 
Second  Edition.  Vols.  I.  to  III.  8vo.  price 
3Gs. ; Vol.  IV.  price  15s. ; Vol.  V.  price  18s. 
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Murray’s  Encyclopedia  of  Geography ; 

comprising  a complete  Description  of  the 
Earth  : Exhibiting  its  Relation  to  the 
Heavenly  Bodies,  its  Physical  Structure,  the 
Natural  History  of  each  Country,  and  the 
Industry,  Commerce,  Political  Institutions, 
and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  All  Nations. 
Second  Edition ; with  82  Maps,  and  upwards 
of  1,000  other  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  60s. 

Neale.  — The  Closing  Scene  ; or,  Chris- 
tianity and  Infidelity  contrasted  in  the  Last 
Hours  of  Remarkable  Persons.  By  the 
Rev.  Erskinb  Neale,  M.A.  New  Editions. 
2 vol8.  fcp.  8vo.  price  6s.  each. 

Works  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Henry 

Newman  of  the  Orator}’ : — 

The  Scope  and  Nature  of  University  Education. 

Second  Edition.  Ecp.  8vo.  6s. 

The  Office  and  Work  of  Universities.  Fcp.  8vo. 

price  Os. 

Lectures  and  Essays  on  University  Subjects. 
Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

The  above  throe  works  form  together  a con* 
nectcd  work  on  U niversity  Teaching,  considered 
in  its  various  aspects,  viz. 

In  its  abstract  scope  and  nature  ; 

In  certain  portions  of  its  subject-matter; 
And  in  a series  of  Historical  Sketches. 

Ogilvie.  — The  Master-Builder’s  Plan; 
or,  the  Principles  of  Organic  Architecture 
as  indicated  in  the  Typical  Forms  of  Animals. 
By  George  Ogilvie,  M.D.  Post  8vo. 
with  72  Woodcuts,  price  6s.  6d. 

“ A MONO  the  numerous  hare  a fair  claim  to  be  al- 
ly. treatises  on  general  ready  established,  and . in 
zoology  with  which  we  particular,  to  convey  an  idea 
arc  acquainted,  we  know  not  of  the  lavs  of  organisation 
one  from  which  the  student  to  those  who,  without  making 
••ail  obtain  an  intelligible  natural  hint  or y a special 
and  satisfactory  account  of  i object  of  itudy,  may  insh  to 
the  leading  principles  of  have  a right  comprehension 
animal  niorpholoinr.  and  of1  of  its  general  scope.  In  this 
the  higher  generalisations  of . we  think  he  lias  sncceeded. 
systematic  zoology.  The  After  a careful  examination 
Master. Builder’s  Plan  is  in-  1 of  its  contents,  we  do  not 
tended  to  supply  this  defect  hesitate  to  recommend  his 
in  our  literature.  It  hus  work  to  all  who  are  desirous 
been  the  object  of  I)r.  Ogilvie  of  acquiring  sound  informa- 
not  to  advance  new  truths,  < tion  on  the  important  mtb- 
but  rather  to  gain  addi- ! jeet  of  which  it  treats.” 
t tonal  currency  for  such  as  Natiiial  HihtoryKkvirw. 

Osborn— The  Discovery  of  the  North- 

West  Passage  by  H.M.S.  Investigator , Cap- 
tain R.  M'Clube,  1850-1854.  Edited  by 
Captain  Shekabd  Osboen,  C.B.,  from  the 
Logs  and  Journals  of  Captain  R.  M'Clure. 
Third  Edition,  with  Portrait,  Chart,  and 
Illustrations.  8vo.  15s. 

Professor  Owen’s  Lectures  on  the  Com- 
parative Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the 
Invertebrato  Animals,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons.  Second  Edition ; with 
235  Woodcuts.  8vo.  21s. 

Professor  Owen’s  Lectnres  on  the  Comparative 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Vertebrate 
Animals.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  Woodcuts,  14s. 


Palleske’s  Life  of  Schiller.  — Schiller’s 
Life  and  Works.  By  Emil  Pallebke. 
Translated  by  Lady  Wallace.  Dedicated 
by  permission  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
With  2 Portraits.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  24a. 

Memoirs  of  Admiral  Parry,  the  Arctic 

Navigator.  By  his  Son,  the  Rev.  E.  Pabky, 
M.A.  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford ; Domestic 
Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 
Seventh  Edition  ; with  a Portrait  and 
coloured  Chart  of  the  North* West  Passago. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers : a Series  of 

Excursions  by  Members  of  the  Alpine  Club. 
Edited  by  John  Ball,  M.R.I.A.,  F.L.S., 
President.  Traveller’s  Edition  (being  the 
Fifth)  ; comprising  all  the  Mountain  Ex- 
peditions and  the  Slaps,  printed  in  a con- 
densed form  for  the  Traveller’s  knapsack  or 
pocket.  16mo.  5s.  6d. 

%*  The  Fourth  Edition  of  Peaks,  Passes , 
and  Glaciers,  with  8 coloured  Illustrations  and 
numerous  Woodcuts,  may  still  bo  had,  price 
21s.  Also  the  Eight  Swiss  Maps,  accom- 
panied by  a Table  of  the  Heights  of  Moun- 
tains, price  3s.  6d. 

The  Late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart. — 

Sketch  of  tho  Life  and  Character  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Bart.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Lawbencb  Peel.  Post  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Dr.  Pereira’s  Elements  of  Materia 

Medica  and  Therapeutics.  Third  Edition , 
enlarged  and  improved  from  tho  Author’s 
Materials,  by  A.  S.  Taylob,  M.D.,  and 
G.  O.  Rees,  M.D. : With  numerous  Wood- 
cuts.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  28s. ; Vol.  II.  Pabt  I. 
21s.;  Vol.  II.  Past  II.  26s. 

Dr.  Pereira’s  Lectures  on  Polarised  Light, 

together  with  a Lecture  on  the  Microscope. 
2d  Edition,  enlarged  from  Materials  loft  by 
the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  B.  Powell,  M.A., 
&c.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  7s. 

Peschel’s  Elements  of  Physics.  Trans- 

lated from  the  German,  with  Notes,  by 

E.  West.  With  Diagrams  and  Woodcuts. 
3 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  21s. 

Phillips’s  Elementary  Introduction  to 

Mineralogy.  A New  Edition,  with  extensive 
Alterations  and  Additions,  by  H.  J.  Bbooke, 

F. R.S.,  F.G.S. ; and  W.  H.  Miller,  M.A., 
F.G.8.  With  numerous  Wood  Engravings. 
Post  8vo.  18s. 

Phillips.— A Guide  to  Geology.  By  John 
Phillips,  M.  A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Ac.  Fourth 
Edition,  corrected  to  the  Present  Time ; 
with  4 Plates.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 
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NEW  WORKS  and  NEW  EDITIONS 


Piesse’s  Laboratory  of  Chymical  Won* 

dcrs  : a Scientific  Melange  intended  for  the 
Instruction  and  Entertainment  of  Young 
People.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Illustrations. 

[Just  ready. 

Piesse’s  Chymical,  Natural,  and  Physi- 
cal Magic,  for  the  Instruction  and  Enter- 
tainment of  Juveniles  during  the  Holiday 
Vacation.  Se#ond  Edition ; with  30  Wood- 
cuts  and  an  Invisible  Portrait.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  3s.  6d. 

Piesse’s  Art  of  Perfumery,  and  Methods 

T of  Obtaining  the  Odours  of  Plants  : With 
Instructions  for  the  Manufacture  of  Perfumes 
for  the  Handkerchief,  Scented  Powders, 
Odorous  Vinegars,  Dentifrices,  Pomatums, 
Cosm^tiquos,  Perfumed  Soap,  Ac. ; and  an 
Appendix  on  the  Colours  of  Flowers,  Arti- 
ficial Fruit  Essences,  Ac.  Second  Edition  ; 
with  46  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Piozzi.  — Autobiography,  Letters,  and 

Literary  Remains  of  Mrs.  Piozzi  (Thrale), 
Author  of  Anecdotes  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Edited, 
v with  Notes  and  some  account  of  her  Life 
and  Writings,  by  A.  Haywabd,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
With  a Portrait  of  Mrs.  Piozzi,  and  an  en- 
graving from  a picture  by  Hogarth,  “ The 
Lady's  Last  Stake,"  for  the  principal  figure 
in  which  Mrs.  Piozzi  sat.  2 vols.  post  8vo. 

Pitt.— How  to  Brew  good  Beer : a com- 
plete Guide  to  tlio  Art  of  Brewing  Ale, 
Bitter  Ale,  Table  Ale,  Brown  Stout,  Porter, 
and  Table  Beer.  To  which  are  added,  Prac- 
tical Instructions  for  making  Malt.  By 
John  Pitt,  Butler  to  Sir  William  R.  P. 
Geary,  Bart.  Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Porter.  — History  of  the  Knights  of 

Malta,  or  the  Order  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 
J ohn  of  J eruaalcm.  By  Major  Whitworth 
Porter,  R.E.  2 vols"  8ro.  24s. 

Powell.— Essays  on  the  Spirit  of  the 

Inductive  Philosophy,  the  Unity  of  Worlds, 
and  tlie  Philosophy  of  Creation.  By  the 
Rev.  Baden  Powell,  M. A.,  Ac.,  late  Savil- 
ian  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  Second  Edition,  revised.  Crown 
8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  12s.  6d. 

Christianity  without  Judaism : A Second  Series 
of  Essays  on  the  Unity  of  Worlds  and  of 
Nature.  By  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell,  M.A., 
Ac.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

The  Order  of  Nature  considered  in  reference  to 

the  Claims  of  Revelation  : A Third  Series 
of  Essays  on  the  Unity  of  Worlds  and  of 
Nature.  By  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell, 
M.A.,  Ac.  Crown  8vo.  12s. 

Power.— Virginia’s  Hand:  a Poem.  By 

MABGrERiTE  A.  Power,  Author  of  “ Let- 
ters of  a Betrothed,”  Ac.  Fcp.  8ro.  5s. 


Pycroft.  — The  Collegian’s  Guide ; or, 

Recolleotions  of  College  Days  j Setting  forth 
the  Advantages  and  Temptations  of  a Uni- 
versity Education.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Pycroft, 
B.A.  Second  Edition . Fcp.  8vo. 

Pycroft’ s Course  of  English  Reading,  adapted 

to  every  taste  and  capacity ; or,  How  and 
What  to  Read : With  Literary  Anecdotes. 
New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

Pycroft’s  Cricket-Field ; or,  the  Science  and 
History  of  the  Game  of  Cricket.  Third 
Edition,  greatly  improved ; with  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 


Quatrefages  (A.  De).  — Rambles  of  a 

Naturalist  on  the  Coasts  of  France^  Spain, 
and  Sicily.  By  A.  De  Quatbefages, 
Member  of  the  Institute.  Translated  by 

E.  C.  Orrii.  2 vols.  post  8ro.  15s. 

Raikes  (T.)— Portion  of  the  Journal  kept 
by  Thomas  Raikes,  Esq.,  from  1831  to  1847 : 
Comprising  Reminiscences  of  Social  and 
Political  Life  in  London  and  Paris  during 
that  period.  New  Edition,  complete  in 
2 vols.  crown  8vo.  price  12s. 

Ramsay— The  Old  Glaciers  of  North 

Wales  and  Switzerland.  By  A.  C.  Ramsay, 

F. R.S.  and  G.S.,  Local  Director  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  Great  Britain,  and  Profes- 
sor of  Goology  in  the  Government  School  of 
Mines.  Reprinted  from  Peaks , Passes,  and 
Glaciers;  with  Map  and  14  Woodcuts. 
Fcp.  8vo.  4e.  6d. 


“ XTR.  RAMSAY  litis  given 
AL  us  in  this  little  vol- 
umo  'a  reprint  of  his  con- 
tribution to  Peak*,  Panes, 
and  Glaciers  — thus  repro- 
ducing in  a very  portable 
form  pages  which  will  con- 
stitute an  invaluable  com- 
panion to  the  tourist  in 
North  Wale8,where  the  other 
experiences  of  the  Aipine 
Club  would  not  be  necessary 

to  his  knapsack The  most 

unlearned  tourist  mny  take 
Mr.  It  am  say's  work  and  fol- 
low the  tracks  which  he 
l>ointa  out.  For  this  book  is 


not  interesting  alone  to  the 
scientific  reader;  it  avoids 
as  much  as  possible  the  tech- 
nical vocabulary  of  the  geo- 
; logist  and  mineralogist,  and 
renders  its  descriptions  with 
a hearty  and  fluent  freshness 
which  only  a genuine  love 
of  nature  could  inspire.  And 
there  are  few  travellers  so 
unimaginative,  so  obdurate 
to  the  spoil  which  the  most 
poetic  of  mountains  throws, 
os  not  to  be  net  a-thi»kin£ 
more  or  less  in  a speculative 
way  by  Mr.  Ramsay's  ob- 
servations.” Joir.v  Bill. 


Rich’s  Dictionary  of  Roman  and  Greek 

Antiquities  ; with  nearly  2,000  Woodcuts 
representing  Objects  from  the  Antique  illus- 
. trative  of  the  Industrial  Arts  and  Social 
Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Being  a 
Second  and  cheaper  Edition  of  the  Illustrated 
Companion  to  the  Irttin  Dictionary  and  Greek 
Lexicon.  Post  Svo.  12s.  6d. 


Horsemanship ; or,  the  Art  of  Riding 

and  Managing  a Horse,  adapted  to  the  Guid- 
ance of  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  on  the  Road 
and  in  the  Field;  With  Instructions  for 
Broaking-in  Colts  and  Young  Horses.  By 
Captain  M.  Richardson.  With  5 Plates. 
Square  crown  8vo.  14s, 
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Riddle.— Household  Prayers  for  Four 

Week*  i with  additional  Prayers  for  Special 
Occasions.  To  which  is  appended  a Course 
of  Scripture  Beading  for  Every  Day  in  the 
Year.  By  the  Bev.  J.  E.  Biddle,  M.A. 
Second  Edition . Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


Riddle’s  Complete  Latin-English  and 

English-Latin  Dictionary,  for  the  use  of 
Colleges  and  Schools.  New  and  cheaper 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  8vo.  21s. 


Separately 


/The  English-Latin  Dictionary.  7b. 
I The  Latin-Erujliah  Dictionary,  15s. 


Riddle’s  Young  Scholar’s  Latin-English 

and  English-Latin  Dictionary.  New  and 
cheaper  Edition , revised  and  corrected. 
Square  12nio.  10s.  6d. 


Separately  { 


Tho  Latin-English  Dictionary.  6s. 
The  English-Latin  Dictionary,  5*. 


Riddle's  Diamond  Latin-English  Dictionary. 
A Guide  to  the  Meaning,  Quality,  and 
right  Accentuation  of  Latin  Classical  Words. 
Royal  32mo.  price  4s. 


Rowton’s  Debater : A Series  of  complete 

Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and  Questions 
for  Discussion;  with  ample  References  to  tho 
best  Sources  of  Information.  Now  Edition. 
Fop.  8vo.  6s. 

Dr.  Russell’s  Life  of  Cardinal  Mezzofanti : 

With  an  Introductory  Memoir  of  eminent 
Linguists,  Ancient  and  ^Modern.  With 
Portrait  and  Facsimiles.  8vo.  12s. 

Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck’s  Writings  and 

Life,  edited  by  her  relation,  Christiana  C. 

H ax  KIN  : — 

Life  of  Mary  Anne  SohimmelPeiininok.  Fourth 
and  cheaper  Edition , with  Corrections  and 
Additions ; complete  in  One  Volume,  with 
Portrait Post  8vo.  10*  6d. 

Select  Memoirs  of  Port-Royal.  To  which  are 
added  Tour  to  Alet,  Visit  to  Port-Royal, 
Gift  of  an  Abbess,  Biographical  Notices,  &c. 
from  original  Documents.  Fifth  Edition , 
revised 3 vols,  post8vo.  21* 


Riddle’s  Copious  and  Critical  Latin- 

English  Lexicon,  founded  on  the  German- 
Latin  Dictipnaries  of  Dr.  William  Freund. 
New  Edition,  Post  4to.  31s.  6d. 


Rivers’s  Rose-Amateur’s  Guide ; contain- 
ing ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading 
varieties  of  Roses,  regularly  classed  in  their 
respective  Families ; their  History  and 
Mode  of  Culture.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Dr.  E.  Robinson’s  Greek  and  English 

Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Testament.  A New 
Edition,  in  great  part  re-written,  8vo.  18s. 


Mr.  Henry  Rogers’s  Essays  selected  from 

Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
Second  Edition.  3 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  21s. 


Samuel  Rogers’s  Recollections  of  Per- 

sonal and  Conversational  Intercourse  with 


Qoab&M  Jambs  Fox, 
F.DMDWD  Bcuxb, 
ILbnbt  Gbattax, 

RlCHABD  POB0OB, 

Jo  Ha  Hokxb  Toon?, 
Second  Edition. 


PB1XCB  TaLLBIHAXP, 
Lobd  Ebsxixb, 

Sm  Waltbb  Scott, 
Lobs  Ukh-c and 
Dckb  of  Wbluxoton. 

Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 


Dr.  Roget’s  Thesaurus  of  English  Words 

and  Phrases  classified  and  arranged  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas  and  assist 
in  Literary  Composition.  Ninth  Edition, 
revised  and  improved.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


Ronalds’s  Fly-Fisher’s  Entomology: 

With  coloured  Representations  of  the 
Natural  and  Artificial  Insect,  and  a few  Ob- 
servations and  Instructions  on  Trout  and 
Grayling  Fishing.  Fifth  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised  by  an  Experienced  Fly-Fisher ; witn 
20  new  coloured  Plates.  8vo.  14e. 


The  Principles  of  Beauty,  as  manifested  is 

Naturo,  Art,  and  Human  Character : with 
n Classification  of  Deformities ; II.  An 
Essay  on  the  Temperaments  (with  Illus- 
trations) ; III.  Thoughts  on  Grecian  and 
Gothic  Architecture Post  8vo.  12*  6d. 

Sacred  M usings  on  Manifestations  of  God 

to  the  Soul  of  Man  ; with  Thoughts  on 
the  Destiny  of  Woman,  and  other  sub- 
jects. With  Preface  by  tho  Rev.  Dr. 
Baylee,  Principal  of  St.  Aidan’s  Theological 
College,  Birkenhead.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6a. 

Dr.  L.  Schmitz’s  School  History  of  Greece, 

from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Taking  of 
Corinth  by  tho  Romans,  B.c.  146,  mainly 
basod  on  Bishop  Thirlwall’s  History  of 
Greece ; and  illustratedjwith  a Map  of  Athens 
and  137  Woodcuts,  designed  from  the  Ant  iquo 
by  G.  Scharf,  jun.,  F.S.A.  Fifth  Edition , 
with  Nine  new  Supplementary  Chapters 
on  the  Civilisation,  Religion,  Literature, 
and  Arts  of  the  Ancient  Greeks,  contributed 
by  C.  K.  Watson,  MA.  12mo.  7s.  6d. 

Scoffem  (Dr.)  — Projectile  Weapons  of 

War  and  Explosive  Compounds.  By  J. 
Scoffs  rn,  M.B.  Lond.,  late  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  tho  Aldersgate  College  of 
Medicine.  Fourth  Edition.  Post  8vo.  with 
Woodcuts,  price  9s.  6d. 

Supplement,  containing  new  resources  of 
Warfare 2s. 

Senior.— Journal  kept  in  Turkey  and 

Greece  in  the  Antumn  of  1867  and  the 
beginning  of  1868.  By  Najbsau  W.  Senior, 
Esq.  With  2 Maps  and  2 Views  in  chromo- 
lithography.  Post  8vo.  12s. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Sewell  (Miss).— New  and  cheaper  Col- 
lected Edition  of  the  Tales  and  Stories  of 
the  Author  of  Amy  Herbert,  in  9 vols.  crown 
8vo.  price  £1.  10s.  cloth  ; or  each  work, 
complete  in  a singlo  volume,  may  be  had 


separately  as  follows  : — 

AMY  HERBERT  2s.  Gd. 

GERTRUDE  2s.  6d. 

The  EARL’S  DAUGHTER 2s.  Gd. 

The  EXPERIENCE  of  LIFE 2s.  6d. 

CLEVE  HALL  3s.  6d. 

IVORS ; or,  the  TWO  COUSINS  3s.  6d. 

KATHARINE  ASHTON 3s.  6d. 

MARGARET  PERCIYAL  5s.  Od. 

LANETON  PARSONAGE  4s.  Gd. 


Aha  by  the  Author  of  Amy  Herbert, 

Passing  Thoughts  on  Religion.  New 

Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Ursula : A Tale  of  English  Country  Life. 

2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  12s.  cloth. 

History  of  the  Early  Church,  from  the 

First  Preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Council 
of  Nicea.  18mo.  4s.  Gd. 

Self-Examination  before  Confirmation: 
With  Devotions  and  Directions  for  Con- 
firmation-Day. 32mo.  Is.  6d. 

Readings  for  a Month  preparatory  to 

Confirmation  : Compiled  from  the  Works  of 
Writers  of  the  Early  and  of  the  English 
Church.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  4s. 

m 

Readings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent : Com- 
piled from  the  Writings  of  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 


Bowdler’s  Family  Shakspeare:  In  which 

nothing  ii  added  to  the  Original  Text;  but 
those  words  and  expressions  are  omitted 
which  cannot  with  propriety  be  read  aloud. 
Illustrated  with  Thirty-six  Vignettes  en- 
graved on  Wood.  New  Edition , printed  in  a 
moro  convenient  form.  6 vols.  fcp.  8vo. 
price  30s.  cloth  ; separately,  5s.  each.  Each 
Play  may  be  had  separately,  price  Is. 

•#*  The  Library  Edition,  with  the  same 
Illustrations,  in  One  Volume,  medium  8vo. 
price  21s.  cloth. 

Sharp’s  New  British  Gazetteer,  or  Topo- 
graphical Dictionary  of  the  British  Islands 
and  Narrow  Seas : Comprising  concise  De- 
scriptions of  about  Sixty  Thousand  Places, 
Scats,  Natural  Features,  and  Objects  of  Note, 
founded  on  the  best  authorities.  2 vols. 
Svo.  price  £2. 16s. 


Shee.—  Life  of  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee, 

President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  F.R.S., 
D.C.L.  By  his  Son,  Martin  Archer 
Sure,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrist«r- 
at-Law.  2 vols.  8vo.  21s. 

Short  Whist;  its  Rise,  Progress,  and 

Laws  : With  Observations  to  make  any  one  a 
Whist-Player.  Containing  also  the  Laws  of 
Piquet,  Cassino,  E carte  Cribbage,  Back- 
gammon. By  Major  A.  New  Edition  ; to 
which  are  added,  Precepts  for  Tyros,  by 
Mrs.  B.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  4 

Simpkinson.— The  Washingtons : a Tale 

of  an  English  Country  Parish  in  the. Seven- 
teenth Century.  Based  on  Authentic  Docu- 
ments. By  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Simpkinson, 
Rector  of  Brington.  Post  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

Simpson.— Handbook  of  Dining;  or,  How 

to  Dine,  theoretically,  philosophically,  and 
historically  considered  : Based  chiefly  upon 
the  Physiologic  du  Godt  of  Brillat-Savarin. 
By  Leonard  Francis  Simpson,  M.R.S.L. 
Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Sir  Roger  Dc  Coverley.  From  the  Spec- 
tator. With  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by 
W.  Henry  Wills;  and  12  Wood  Engrav- 
ings from  Designs  by  F.  Tatler.  Second 
and  cheaper  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d. ; 
or  21s.  in  morocco  by  Hayday. — An  Edition 
without  Woodcuts,  in  16mo.  price  Is. 

The  Sketches:  Three  Tales.  By  the 

Authors  of  Amy  Herbert , The  Old  Man's 
Home,  and  Hawkstone.  Third  Edition  ; with 
6 Illustrations.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  4s.  6d. 

Sleigh.— Personal  Wrongs  and  Legal 
Remedies.  By  W.  Campbell  Sleigh,  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Smee’s  Elements  of  Electro -Metallurgy. 

Third  Edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  con- 
siderably enlarged ; with  Electrotypes  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.  Post  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

Smith  (G.)  — History  of  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodism. By  George  Smith,  FJLS., 
Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Ac. 
Vol.  I.  Wesley  and  his  Times  ; and  Voi. 
II.  The  Middle  Age  of  Methodism,  from  the 
Death  of  Wesley  in  1791  to  the  Confer- 
ence of  181G.  Crown  8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 
each  volume. 

Smith  (J.)  —The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck 

of  St.  Paul : With  Dissertations  on  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  Ships  and 
Navigation  of  the  Ancients.  By  James 
Smith,  of  Jordanhill,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  Second 
Edition  ; with  Charts,  Views,  aud  Wood- 
cuts.  Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 
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The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Rev.  Sydney 

Smith : A Selection  of  the  most  memorable 
Passages  in  his  Writings  and  Conversation. 
16mo.  7 s.  6d. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith’s  Elementary 

Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy,  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Institution  in  the  Years  1804, 
1805,andl806.  Third  Edition.  Fcp.8vo.7s. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith’s  Miscellaneous 

WTorks  : Including  his  Contributions  to  The 
Edinburgh  Review.  Four  Editions  : — 

1.  A Library  Edition  (the  Fourth ),  in  3 
vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  36s. 

2.  Complete  in  One  Volume,  with  Portrait 
and  Vignette.  Square  crown  8vo.  prieo 
21s.  cloth  ; or  30s.  bound  in  calf. 

3.  Another  New  Edition,  in  3 vols.  fcp. 
8vo.  prico  21s. 

4.  The  People’s  Edition,  in  2 vols.  crown 
8vo.  price  8s.  cloth. 

A Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 
By  his  Laughter,  Lady  Holland.  With 
a Selection  from  his  Letters,  edited  by 
Mrs.  Austin.  New  Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.  28s. 

Snow.— Two  Years’  Cruise  off  Tierra 

del  Fuego,  the  Falkland  Islands,  Patagonia, 
and  the  River  Plate  : A Narrative  of  Life 
in  the  Southern  Seas.  By  W.  Paukbr 
Snow.  With  Charts  and  tinted  Illustrations. 
2 vols.  post  8vo.  24s. 

Robert  Southey’s  Complete  Poetical 

Works ; containing  all  the  Author’s  last  In- 
troductions and  Notes.  The  Library  Edi- 
tion, complete  in  One  Volume,  with  Por- 
trait and  Vignette.  Medium  8vo.  price  21s. 
cloth  ; 42s.  bound  in  morocco.  — Also,  the 
First  collected  Edition , in  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo. 
with  Portrait  and  19  Vignettes,  prico  35s. 

Southey’s  Doctor,  complete  in  One 
Volume.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Wabter, 
B.D.  With  Portrait,  Vignette,  Bust,  and 
coloured  Plate.  Square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

Southey’s  Life  of  Wesley ; and  Rise  and 

Progress  of  Methodism.  Fourth  and  cheaper 
Edition, with  Notes  and  Additions.  Edited 
by  the  Author’s  Son,  the  Rev.  C.  C. 
Southey,  M.A.  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  12s. 

Spencer— Essays : Scientific,  Political, 
and  Speculative.  By  Herbert  Spencer, 
Author  of  Social  Statics.  Reprinted  chiefly 
from  Quarterly  Reviews.  8vo.  price  12s.cloth. 

Spencer.— The  Principles  of  Psychology.  By 
Herbert  Spencer,  Author  of  Social  Statics. 
8vo.  price  16s.  cloth. 


Spitta’s  German  Household  Hymns.— 

Lyra  Domestica  : Christian  Songs  for  Do- 
mestic Edification.  Translated  from  the 
Psaltery  and  Harp  of  C.  J.  P.  SriTTA.  By 
Richard  Massie.  Uniform  with  Lyra 
Germanica.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  4s.  6d. 

“AN  attractive  little  book,  pervaded  by  a 
-LA.  spirit  of  quiet,  loving,  devout  versifica- 
tion.” Evangelical  Magazine. 

Sir  James  Stephen’s  Essays  in  Eccle- 

siastical Biography.  Fourth  Edition,  com- 

Slete  in  One  Volume  ; with  a Biographical 
fotice  of  the  Author,  by  his  Son.  8vo.  14s. 

Sir  James  Stephen’s  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
France.  Third  Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.  24s. 

Stonehenge.  — The  Dog  in  Health  and 

Disease  : Comprising  the  Natural  History, 
Zoological  Classification,  and  Varieties  of 
the  Dog,  as  well  as  tho  various  Modes  of 
Breaking  and  Using  him  for  Hunting, 
Coursing,  Shooting,  Ac. ; and  including  the 
Points  or  Characteristics  of  Toy  Dogs.  By 
Stonehenge.  With  70  Illustrations  on 
Wood.  Square  crown  8vo.  16.?.  half-bound. 

Stonehenge’s  Work  on  the  Greyhound : Being  a 

Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Breeding,  Rearing, 
and  Training  Greyhounds  for  Public  Run- 
ning ; their  Diseases  and  Treatment : Con- 
taining also  Rules  for  the  Management  of 
Coursing  Meetings,  and  for  the  Decision  of 
Coursos.  With  Frontispiece  and  Woodcuts. 
Square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

Stow.— The  Training  System  of  Educa- 
tion ; including  Moral  School  Training  for 
largo  Towns,  and  the  Normal  Seminary  for 
Training  Teachers  to  conduct  the  System. 
By  David  Stow,  Esq.,  Glasgow.  Eleventh 
Edition,  enlarged  ; with  Plates  and  Wood- 
cuts.  Post  8vo.  price  6s.  6d. 

Strickland.  — Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
England.  By  Agnes  Stricesjlnd.  Dedi- 
cated, by  express  permission,  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty. Embellished  with  Portraits  of  every 
Queen,  engraved  from  the  most  authentic 
sources.  Complete  in  8 vols.  post  8vo.  price 
7s.  6d.  each. 

Tate.— On  the  Strength  of  Materials ; 

containing  various  original  and  useful  For- 
mula, specially  applied  to  Tubular  Bridges, 
Wrought  Iron  and  Cast  Iron  Beams,  Ac. 
By  Thomas  Tate,  F.R.A.S.  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

Thirlwall.—  The  History  of  Greece.  By 
the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St. 
David’s  (the  Rev.  Connop  Thirlwall).  8 
vols.  8vo.  with  Maps,  £3. 

Thirlwall’s  History  of  Greece.  Cabinet  Cyclo- 
media  Edition  in  8 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with 
Vignette  Titles,  28s. 
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NEW  WORKS  and  NEW  EDITIONS 


THE  TRAVELLER’S  LIBRARY, 


Complete  in  102  Parts,  price  One  Shilling  each,  or  in  50  Volumes,  price  2 s.  6 d.  each 
in  cloth. — To  be  had  also,  in  complete  Sets  only,  at  Five  Guineas  per  Set,  bound 
in  cloth , lettered,  in  25  Volumes,  classified  as  follows: — 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 


IN  EUROPE. 

A Continental  Tour,  by  J.  Barrow. 

Arctic  Voyage?  and  Discoveries,  by  Fanny  Mayne. 
Brittany  and  the  Bible,  by  I.  Hojie. 

Brittany  and  the  Chase,  by  I.  Hope. 

Corsica,  by  F.  Gregoroviu*. 

Germany,  Ac.,  Notes  of  a Traveller,  by  8.  Laing. 
Iceland,  by  P.  Milea. 

Norway,  a Residence  in,  by  8.  Laing. 

Norway,  Rambles  in,  by  T.  Forester. 

Russia,  by  the  Marquis  T)e  Custine. 

Russia  and  Turkoy,  by  J.  R.  M'Culloch. 

St.  Petersburg,  by  M.  Jerrmann. 

The  Russians  of  the  South,  by  8.  Brooks. 

Swiss  Men  and  Swiss  Mountains,  by  R.  Ferguson. 
Mont  Blanc,  Ascent  o£  by  J.  Auldjo. 

Sketches  of  Nature  in  the  Alps,  by  F.  Von  Tsbhndi. 
Visit  to  the  Vaudols  of  Piedmont,  by  B.  Baines. 


IN  ASIA. 

China  and  Thibet,  bytho  Abbe  Hue. 
Syria  and  Palestine,  by  “ Eothen." 

The  Philippine  Islands,  by  P.  Gironi6re. 

IN  AFRICA. 

African  Wanderings,  by  M.  Weme. 
Morocco,  by  X.  Durrieu. 

Niger  Exploration,  by  T.  J.  Hutchinson. 
The  Zulus  of  Natal,  by  G.  H.  Muson. 

IN  AMERICA. 

Brazil,  by  E.  Wilberforce. 

Canada,  by  A.  M.  Jameson. 

Cuba,  by  w.  H.  Hurlbut, 

North  American  Wilds,  by  C.  Lanman. 

IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Australian  Colonies,  by  W.  Hughes. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

A Lady’s  Voyage,  by  Ida  Pfeiffer. 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 


Smnoir  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
he  Life  of  Marshal  Turenne,  by  the  Rev.  T.  0. 
Cockayne. 

Schamyl,  by  Bodenstedt  and  Wagner. 

Ferdinand  I.  and  Maxinillian  II.  by  Ranke. 

Francis  Arago's  Autobiography. 

Thomas  Holcroft’s  Memoirs. 

Cliesterfleld  and  Selwyn,  by  A.  Hayward. 


Swift  and  Richardson,  by  Lord  Jeffrey, 

Defoe  and  Churchill,  by  J.  Forster. 

Anecdotes  of  Dr.  Johnson,  by  Mrs.  Piozzi. 

Ttirkeyand  Christendom. 

Lcinsic  Campaign,  by  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig. 

An  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Thomas  Fnller,  bv 
Henry  Rogers. 


Warren  Hastings, 

Lord  Clive. 

William  Pitt. 

The  Earl  of  Chatlumi. 

Ranke’*  History  of  the  Pones. 
Gladstone  on  Church  and  State, 
Addison’s  Life  on4  Writings. 
Horace  Wal|>ole. 


ESSAYS  BY  LORD  MACAULAY. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Lord  Byron. 

Comic  Dramatist  of  the  Restoration, 

Frederic  the  Great. 

Hailom's  Constitutional  History. 

Croker’s  Edition  at  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson, 

Lord  Macaulay’s  Speeches  on  Parliamentary  Reform. 


WORKS  OF  FICTION. 

The  Love  Story,  from  Southey’s  Doctor.  | Confessions  of  a WorkingMan,  by  B.  Bouveetre. 

Sir  Roger  de  Ooverley,  from  the  Spectator . An  Attic  Philosopher  in  Paris,  bv  R.  Souvestre. 

Memoirs  of  a Maltre-d’  Annes,  by  Dumas.  | Sir  Edward  Seaward’s  Narrative’  of  his  Shipwreck 


NATURAL  HISTORY,  & c. 

Natural  Histoty  of  Creation,  by  Dr.  L.  Kemp.  . Our  Coal-Fields  and  our  Coal-Pits. 

Indications  of  Instinct,  by  Dr.  L.  Kemp.  Cornwall,  ite  Mines,  Miners,  Sosnery.  tc. 

Electric  Telegraph,  Ac.,  by  Dr.  Q.  Wilson.  ' 


MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 

Lectures  and  Addresses  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  I Railway  Morals  and  Railway  Policv,  by  H.  Spencer 

Selections  from  Sydney  Smith's  Writings.  Mormonlsm,  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Conybcare. 

Printing,  by  A.  Stark.  ! London,  by  J.  It.  M’Culloch. 


Tennent.  — Ceylon ; an  Account  of  the 

Island,  Physical,  Historical,  and  Topo- 
graphical ; with  copious  Notices  of  its 
Natural  History,  Antiquities,  and  Produc- 
tions. Illustrated  by  9 Maps,  17  Plans  and 
Charts,  and  90  Engravings  on  Wood.  By 
Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennent,  K.O.S.,  LL.D., 
&o.  Fifth  Edition,  thoroughly  revised ; 
with  a new  Index,  and  other  Additions. 
2 vols.  8vo.  £2. 10s. 

Thomson’s  Seasons.  Edited  by  Bolton 
Cornet,  Esq.  Illustrated  with  77  fine 
Wood  Engravings  from  Designs  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Etching  Club.  Square  crown  8vo. 
21s.  cloth  ; or  36s.  bound  in  morocco. 


Thomson  (the  Rev.  Dr.)  — An  Outline  of 

the  necessary  Laws  of  Thought : A Treatise 
on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic.  By  William 
Thomson,  D.D.  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the 
Queen  ; Provost  of  Queen’*  Collego,  Oxford. 
5 th  Edition , improved.  Post  8vo,  5s.  6d. 

Thomson’s  Tables  of  Interest,  at  Three, 

Four,  Four-and-a-Half,  and  Five  per  Cent., 
from  One  Pound  to  Ten  Thousand,  and  from 
1 to  866  Days,  in  a regular  progression  of 
single  Days ; with  Interest  at  all  the  above 
Rates,  from  One  to  Twelve  Months,  and 
from  One  to  Ten  Years.  Also,  numerous 
other  Tables  of  Exchanges,  Time,  and 
Discounts.  New  Edition.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 


i 
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The  Thumb  Bible;  or,  Verbum  Sempi- 

ternum.  By  J.  Taylob.  Being  an  Epi* 
tome  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in 
English  Verse.  64mo.  Is.  6d. 

Todd  (Dr.) —The  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy 

and  Physiology,  Edited  bv  Robert  B. 
Todd,  M.D.,F.K.S.  Assisted  in  the  various 
departments  by  nearly  all  the  most  eminent 
cultivators  of  physiological  science  of  the 
present  age.  Now  complete  in  6 vols.  8vo. 
pp.  5,350,  illustrated  with  2,853  Wood- 
outs,  price  £6.  6s.  cloth. 

Tooke.— History  of  Prices,  and  of  the 
State  of  the  Circulation,  during  the  Nine 
Years  from  1848  to  1856  inclusive.  Form- 
ing Vols.  V.  and  VI.  of  Tooke’s  History  of 
Prices  from  1702  to  the  year  1857 ; and 
comprising  a copious  Index  to  the  Six 
Volumes.  By  Thomas  Tooke,  F.R.S.  and 
William  Newmabch.  2 vols.  8vo.  52s.  6d. 

Trevelyan  (Sir  C.)  — Original  Papers 

illustrating  the  History  of  the  Application 
of  the  Roman  Alphabet  to  the  Languages 
of  India.  Edited  by  Monish  Williams, 
M.A.,  late  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the 
East-India  College,  Hailcybury,  8vo.  12s. 


Dr.  Ure’s  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Mines  : Containing  a clear  Expo- 
sition of  their  Principles  and  Practice. 
Fifth  Edition,  chiefly  rewritten  and  greatly 
enlarged ; illustrated  with  nearly  2,000 
Engravings  on  Wood.  Edited  by  Robert 
Hunt,  F.R.S.,  F.S.S.,  Keeper  of  Mining 
Records,  Ac.,  assisted  by  numerous  gentle- 
men eminent  in  Science  and  connected  with 
the  Arts  and  Manufactures,  3 vols.  Svo. 
price  £1.  cloth, 

Walford— The  Handybook  of  the  Civil 
Service.  By  Edwabd  Walfobd,  M.A.,  late 
Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Fcp.  8vo. 
4s.  6d.  r 


Warburton— Hunting  Songs  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Verses.  By  Rf  E.  Egbbton 
Wabbubton.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.8vo,5s. 


• 

Waterton.— Essays  on  Natural  History, 

chiefly  Ornithology.  By  C.  Watebton,  Esq. 
With  the  Autobiography  of  the  Author. 
Thbke  Sebies.  3 vols.  fop.  8vo.  16s. 


“ A S a writer  of  natural 
history,  Waterton 
takes  rank  amongst  the 
highest  and  best.  He  is 


second  only  to  Gilbert 
White,  the  delightful  his- 
torian of  Selborne.” 

New  Monthly  Mao. 


Trollope.— The  Warden : a Novel.  By 

Anthony  Tbollope.  New  and  cheaper  Edi- 
tion. Crown  8vo.  price  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

Trollope’s  Barohester  Towers,  a Sequel  to  the 

Warden.  New  and  cheaper  Edition,  com- 
plete in  One  Volume.  Crown  Svo.  5s. 

Sharon  Turner’s  History  of  the  Anglo- 

Saxons,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Seventh  Edition,  revised 
by  the  ReV.  S.  Tubnbb.  3 vols.  8vo.  36s. 

Dr.  Turton’s  Manual  of  the  Land  and 

Fresh- Water  Shells  of  Great  Britain : With 
Figures  of  each  of  the  kinds.  New  Edition, 
with  Additions,  by  Dr.  J.  E,  Gbay,  F.R.S., 
Ac.,  Keoper  of  tho  Zoological  Collection  in 
the  British  Museum.  (>own  8yo.  with  12 
coloured  Plates,  price  15s.  cloth. 

Twisden.  — Elementary  Examples  in 

Mechanics,  comprising  copious  Explanations 
and  Proofs  of  the  Fundamental  Propositions. 
By  the  Rev.  John  F.  Twisden,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  the  Staff  Collego. 
Crown  8vo.  12s. 

“ rrHIS  excellent  treatise  i aud  explanations  are  given 
A |g  designed  to  be  an  ! in  connexion  with  the  more 
introduction  to  the  science  , difficult  examples,  which,  the 
of  Applied  Mechanics.  It  author  hopes,  will  be  found 
was  originally  intended  as  a 1 sufficient  to  enable  the  render 
supplement  to  other  works  ; to  complete  the  eolutions. 
of  a similar  kind  already  in  So  far  as  wo  are  able  to  form 
existence,  but  the  author  on  opinion,  tho  work  is  well 
found  that  by  a few  addi-  calculated  to  nfford  sound 
tions  it  ooultf  be  mode  in- 1 instruction  in  the  principles 
dependent  — on  advantage  ■ of  the  science  which  it  seeks 
greatly  to  be  desired.  Hint*  to  elucidate.** 

Mipl.  Cgvffiupj  Hjbkalp, 


Webb.  — Celestial  Objects  for  Common 

Telescopes.  By  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Webb, 
M.A.,  F.R.A.S.  With  Woodcuts,  and  a 
large  Map  of  the  Moon.  16mo.  7s. 


" TN  this  small  but  nrac- 
A tical  volume  Mr.  Webb 
lias  furnished  an  Interesting 
and  coinpuct  book  of  refer- 
ence and  a guide  for  amateur 
astronomers,  which  will  be 
doubly  acceptable  in  direct- 
ing their  attention  instruc- 
tively to  the  various  theore- 
tical views  of  tho  most  ad- 
vanced science  by  a few  brief 
but  clearly  expressed  state- 
ments ; and  in  teaching  how 
to  use  so  delicate  an  instru- 
ment as  the  telescope  suc- 


cessfully and  accurately  — 
how  to  observe  and  how  to 
record.  There  is  no  attempt 
to  supply  the  place  of  such 
compciidiuins  as  the  Nauti- 
cal Almanack  or  the  various 
catalogues  of  the  stars ; al- 
though a large  portion  of 
the  hook  is  occupied  with 
the  objects  to  bo  seen  on  the 
moon,  and  the  multitude  of 
stars,  double  stars,  clusters 
and  nebula* ; the  positions 
and  descriptions  of  which 
are  very  fully  detailed." 

Daily  Nbws. 


Webster  and  Parkes’s  Encyclopaedia  of 

Domestic  Economy ; comprising  such  sub- 
jects as  are  moat  immediately  connected  with 
Housekeeping.  With  nearly  1,000  Wood- 
cuts. 8vo.  price  50s. 


Weld— Two  Months  in  the  Highlands, 
Orcadia,  and  Skye.  By  Chables  Richabd 
Weld,  Burrister-at-Law.  With  4 coloured 
Illustrations  and  4 Woodouts.  Post  8vo. 
price  12s.  6d. 

Weld's  Pyrenees,  West  and  East ; a Summer 

Holiday  in  1868.  With  Illustrations  from 
Drawings  by  the  Author.  Post  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

Weld’s  Vacation  Tour  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Post  8vo.  with  Map,  10s.  6d. 

Weld’s  Vacations  in  Ireland.  Post  Svo.  with 
Yiew  10s,  6d, 
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NEW  WORKS  published  by  LONGMAN  and  CO. 


Dr.  Charles  West’s  Lectures  on  the 

Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childltood.  Fourth 
Edition,  carefully  revised  throughout ; with 
numerous  additional  Cases,  and  a oopious 
Index.  8yo.  14s. 

> 

Dr.  Charles  West’s  How  to  Nurse  Sick 

Children  : intended  especially  as  a Help  to 
the  Nurses  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  ; 
but  containing  Directions  which  may  be 
found  of  service  to  all  who  have  the  charge 
of  the  Young.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  Is.  6d. 


White  and  Riddle.  — A Latin-English 

Dictionary.  By  the  Rev.  J.  T.  White,  M.A. 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford  ; and  the 
Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.  of  St.  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxford.  Founded  on  the  larger  Dic- 
tionary by  Freund,  revised  by  himself. 
Royal  8vo.  . [Nearly  ready. 

Whiteside.  — Italy  in  the  Nineteenth 

Century.  By  the  Right  Hon.  James 
Whiteside,  M.P.,  LL.D.  Third  Edition , 
abridged  and  revised  ; with  a new  Preface 
chieily  on  the  Events  which  have  occurred 
in  Italy  since  18-18.  Post  8vo.  12s.  6d. 


Wilkins.— Political  Ballads  of  the  Seven- 
teenth and  Eighteenth  Centuries,  annotated. 
By  W.  Walkeb  Wilkins.  2 vols.  post 
8vo.  [Just  ready. 


THE  admirable  use  made 
of  our  satirical  litera- 
ture by  Lord  Macaclay  in 
his  llutory  of  England  has 
suggested  the  publication  of 
this  unique  collection  of 
Political  ballads.  Mr.  Wil- 
kins’s two  volumes  comprise 
several  characteristic  spe- 
cimens of  the  bulimia  pub- 
lished originally  as  broad- 
sides between  the  years  1611 
and  1760,  namely  (Tom  tho 
great  llot>elliou  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  tho  First  to  the 
death  of  George  the  Second. 
Independently  of  their  value 
as  literary  curiosities,  these 
ballads  constitute  the  best 
popular  illustrations  of  the 


history  of  the  |>oriod.  inas- 
i much  as  they  exhibit  not 
only  the  idiosyncraoies  of 
rulere  and  statesmen,  but 
also  an  eventful  stage  in  the 
gradual  development  of  our 
social  and  ]>olitical  system. 
In  reproducing  them  in  their 
present  form,  the  Editor  haa 
aimed  at  supplying  a volume 
acceptable  to  the  general 
reader  : admitting  no  pieces 
of  an  objectionable  nature, 
he  has  appended  a brief  in- 
troduction and  explanatory 
footnotes  to  each  ballad,  as 
well  as  detennining  Its  date, 
and  in  many  instances  the 
name  of  iu  Author. 


Willich’s  Popular  Tables  for  ascertain- 
ing tho  Valuo  of  Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and 
Church  Property,  Renewal  Fines,  Ac. ; the 
Public  Funds  ; Annual  Average  Price  and 
Interest  on  Consols  from  1731  to  1858  ; 
Chemical,  Geographical,  Astronomical,  Tri- 
gonometrical Tables ; Common  and  Hy- 
perbolic Logarithms ; Constants,  Squares, 
Cubes,  Roots,  Reciprocals ; Diameter,  Cir- 
cumference, and  Area  of  Circles  ; Length  of 
Chords  and  Circular  Arcs ; Area  and  Dia- 
gonal of  Squares ; Diameter,  Solidity,  and 
Superficies  of  Spheres ; Bank  Discounts ; 
Bullion  and  Notes,  1844  to  1859.  Fourth 
Edition , enlarged.  Post  8vo.  price  10s. 


Wills. — “The  Eagle’s  Nest”  in  the 

Valley  of  Sixt ; a Summer  Home  among 
the  Alps  s Together  with  some  Excursions 
among  the  Great  Glaciers.  By  Alfred 
Wills,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law.  Second  Edition  ; with  2 Maps 
and  12  Illustrations  drawn  on  Stone  by 
Hanhart.  Post  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

Wilmot.  — Lord  Brougham’s  Law  Re- 
forms ; or,  an  Analytical  Roview  of  Lord 
Brougham’s  Acts  and  Bills  from  1811  to 
tho  Present  Time.  By  Sir  John  E.  Eardlky- 
Wilmot,  Bart.,  Recorder  of  Warwick.  Fcp. 
8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Wilmot’ s Abridgment  of  Blacks  tone's  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Laws  of  England,  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  Young  Persons,  and 
comprised  in  a series  of  Letters  from  a Father 
to  his  Daughter.  12mo.  price  6s.  6d. 

Wilson’s  Bryologia  Britannica:  Con- 
taining the  Mosses  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  systematically  arrangedand  described 
according  to  the  Method  of  Bruch  and 
Schimper ; with  61  illustrative  Plates.  Being 
a New  Edition,  enlarged  and  altered,  of  the 
Muscoloyia  Britannica  of  Messrs.  Hooker  and 
Taylor.  8vo.  42s. ; or,  with  the  Plates 
coloured,  price  £4.  4s.  cloth. 

Yonge.— A New  English-Greek  Lexicon : 

Containing  all  tho  Greek  Words  used  by 
Writers  of  good  authority.  By  C.  D. 
Yonge,  B.A.  Second  Edition , revised  and 
corrected.  PoBt  4to.  price  21s. 

Yonge’s  New  Latin  Gradus  : Containing 

Every  Word  used  by  the  Poets  of  good 
authority.  For  the  use  of  Eton,  West- 
minster, Winchester,  Harrow,  Charterhouse, 
and  Rugby  Schools ; King’s  College,  Lon- 
don ; and  Marlborough  College.  Sirlh 
Edition.  Post  8vo.  price  9s. ; or  with 
Appendix  of  Epithets  classified,  12s. 

Youatt’s  Work  on  the  Horse,  comprising 

also  a Treatise  on  Draught.  With  numerous 
Woodcut  Illustrations,  chiefly  from  Designs 
by  W.  Harvey.  Now  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged  by  E.  N.  Gabriel,  M.R.C.S., 
C.V.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons.  8vo.  price  10*.  Gd. 

Youatt.  — The  Dog.  By  William  Youatt.  A 
New  Edition;  with  numerous  Engravings, 
from  Designs  by  W.  Harvey.  8vo.  6s. 

Zumpt’s  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage. Translated  and  adapted  for  the 
use  of  English  Students  by  Db.  L.  Schmitz, 
F.R.S.E.  : With  numerous  Additions  and 
Corrections  by  the  Author  and  Translator. 
5th  Edition,  thoroughly  revised.  8vo,-  14s. 


London  : Printed  by  Spottiswoode  and  Co.  New-Btreet  Square 


[October  1860. 
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NEW  EDITIONS  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINCS 
MRS.  MARY  ANNE  SCHIMMELPENNINCK. 


SACRED  M USINGS  ON  GOD’S  MANIFESTATIONS 

To  the  SOUL  of  MAN : with  Thoughts  ou  the  Dcstiuy  of  Woman,  and  other 
Subjects.  Edited  by  the  Author’s  relation,  CHRISTIANA  C.  HANK  IN. 
With  a Preface  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  BAYLEE,  Principal  of  St.  Aidans  Theological 
College,  Birkenhead  I vol.  post  3vo.  price  10#.  6eL 


THIS  volume  is  the  concluding  work  of 
the  series  comprising  Mrs.  Scni  wmtel- 

P*F5I.VC1['»  {feted  i temnir*  t\f  Pott  llo/ntl,  her 
oh  Utonttr.  the  Tems^romentt,  unit  .irikitre- 
tun,  and  her  Autnbuntruphn,  Journal*.  tttt/f  Oorm 
*l> '■>,!, l.  im,  now  lu  lt«  fourth  oditiou.  Tile  Sacrtrl 
Hi «*.«,/«,  which  am  wall  calculated  lo  aoollio  and 
•inuottlum  the  licjrt  and  mind  lu  idckuuj*  and  < illle- 


tion,  treat  of  the  threefold  life  of  man, 
the  symbolical  language  of  Scripture,  the 
deathly  Of  woman,  and  other  klrnln.il  tuple*,  on 
which  thn  author,  from  the  elevated  yet  j.rutiral 
tone  of  her  mind,  wo*  peculiarly  qualified  to 
write;  auhlcci*.  II  may  ho  added,  to  tho  MUtaldera- 
lion  of  which  tii o luifuniof  her  lame  life  wan  con- 
stantly dedicated. 


SELECT  MEMOIRS  OF  PORT-ROYAL : 

To  which  are  added.  Tour  to  Alet,  Visit  to  Port-Royal,  Gift  of  an  Abbess ; and 
an  APPENDIX  comprising  Biographical  and  Historical  Notices  of  Saint 
Francis  Dc  Sales,  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  Archbishop  Bdlnrinin,  the  Abbe  L'e 
linnet,  nud  the  Visit  of  James  the  Second  to  the  Monastery  of  La  Trappe. 
Fifth  Edition,  thoroughly  revised 3 vela,  jiost  8vo.  2 hr, 

LIFE  OF  MARY  ANNE  SCHIMMELPENNINCK 

Including  her  AUTO BIOGRA PHY,  and  copious  Extracts  from  her  JOURNALS 
and  CORRESPONDENCE.  Edited  by  her  relation,  CHRISTIANA  C. 
11AN KIN.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  corrected;  with  Portrait  engraved  by 
H.  An  laud  from  a Paiuting  by  Fisiikh  Pont  8vo.  10, v.  M. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BEAUTY, 

As  manifested  iu  Nature,  Art,  nnd  Human  Character ; with  a Classification  of 
Deformbies.  1 1.  An  Essay  on  the  Temperaments  (with  12  chromo-lithographic 
Illustrations  in  fac-simile  of  water-colour  Drawings  by  the  Author).  III. 
Thoughts  ou  Grecian  nnd  Gothic  Architecture.  Edited  by  the  Author** 
relation,  CHRISTIANA  C.  HAN  KIN 1 vol.  post  Svo.  1SD.  (id. 


“ fFHERE  is  n curious  old-world  savour 
JL  hanging  about  this  volume.  Varied 
na  It  la  in  iu  content*.  it  aim*  nl  a coualatcnt  ro- 
•liiutlnn  of  ncuuty  to  u «dmjU>  !*!*;».  quite  tmuauul  ut 
the  preaent  du>.  whim  llip  world  wander*  in  active 
March,  not  of  ik-nuty,  hut  of  til*  Beautiful,  over  MU 
and  ilwle  with  rather  a dln-nndvc  nurtiOM,  under 
the  iniidouce  of  the  tmndnntlon,  aided  ny  tho  lu^li- 
Howii  rhnpwvlloa  of  ort-crllklMn.  Ita  method  La  nl- 
1110*1  that  of  fittrkw  on  the  Sublime : hut  a Mruujt 
i • h.-i*  u • element  ie  hem  luoMrut,  eonvcrtlne  whole 
loutc*  of  speculation  on  uutuiw  and  art  into  imino- 

ililof  like  mythical  lh«ota» Wo  Uvten  willingly 

to  <»nr  earner  t and  excellent  guide.  whom  we  are 
tflrul  from  lime  to  time  to  acknowledge  n»  nn  ln- 
struete**;  not  alway*  Hum  that  we  nmlcTHaml  iwr, 
or  convinced  of  tho  corrScUiOx*  oMurJodinnctit,  but 
ndmlrlmr  Uio  purity  of  her  purport*  and  tho  variety 


of  her  information,  and  confident,  that  she 
will  never  knowingly  lead  us  wrong 

The  eharra  of  tit-  prcaont  work,  na  of  Ita  author'* 
life,  lies  (tartly  in  It*  ivyclioloidcnl  Interest;  hut 
inneh  more  In  that  affect lunate  nud  devotional  tetn- 
per  which  M thoroughly  pervaded  her  wplrit,  nnd 
ermneeleil  In  (truetice,  if  it  could  not  wholly  a»*k 
milnte  In  Uieoiy,  the  tank*  and  fwllnjfx  of  her 
early  youth  with  the  religions  aaplralion*  nf  her 
niaturer  aaw  Ita  imrtty  of  tone  oud  *1  i pic  In- 
nocence of  imrpoM  must  attract  many  who  will 
lx*  unite  indifferent  bo  it«  subdivision  or  Beauty, 
or  dixciUHiima  of  tho  Tanineramitnl*.  We  should 
innurioe  the  Principle*  of  IkiMtljt  would  luue  au 
**(nvlnl  fUaci  Rattan  for  the  youtnt,  who,  if  they  can- 
not learn  from  ita  |»we*  a perfect  theory  of  taMe. 
may  leant  (rum  them  much  which  l*  a anut  drat 
belter.**  Uuakmas. 


London:  LONGMAN,  GREEN,  nnd  CO.  Paternoster  Row. 
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